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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OP  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHERS 

WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  December  14,  1915,  at 
nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  Chairman  Dixon  presiding. 

The  Chairman:  The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
We  have  a  letter  from  Superintendent  Rothert,  expressing  re- 
gret that  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  here,  on  account  of  sickness. 

Father  J.  F.  Nugent,  on  account  of  illness,  will  not  be 
able  to  favor  us  with  a  paper  at  this  session,  but  we  are  hoping 
that  he  can  do  so  at  some  future  meeting. 

PRISON  LABOR  ON  WORKS  OP  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT 

We  will  reverse  the  order  of  the  program  somewhat  and 
will  begin  with  the  fourth  number.  The  title  of  the  paper  is 
"Prison  Labor  on  Works  of  Public  Improvement,' '  by  J.  C. 
Davis,  Iowa  attorney  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  employment  of  the  convict  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems at  the  present  time,  not  only  in  this  state  but  all  over  the 
country.  In  most  states  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  the  north- 
ern states,  the  convict  has  been  employed  in  making  goods  in  in- 
stitutions for  contractors,  who  paid  a  stated  sum  per  day  for  the 
labor  of  each  man.  The  northern  states  are  gradually  abolishing 
that  system.  Some  of  them  are  working  their  men  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  state  use  only,  while  some  are  making  or 
manufacturing  goods,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  those  goods 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  open  market.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
the  penal  institutions  are  authorized  to  make  goods  for  state  use 
only.    These  different  systems  are  tried  out  to  take  the  place  of 
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the  contract  system.  In  Iowa,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  author- 
ized to  employ  prisoners  on  roads  and  public  works,  and  also 
authorized  to  manufacture  goods  for  the  open  market. 

It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  when  church 
organizations,  women's  clubs  and  business  and  professional  men 
are  paying  attention  to  this  very  important  subject. 

I  am  sure,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  the  state,  having  charge  of  the  legal  business 
of  the  great  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  system,  for  being 
with  us,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  this  conference. 

Prefatory  to  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Davis  said : 

It  is  always  expected,  I  think,  that  any  one  addressing 
an  assemblage,  shall  make  some  sort  of  a  perfunctory  apology. 
I  want  to  say,  I  have  no  perfunctory  apology,  but  I  have  an 
apology  to  make,  in  this :  I  think  I  should  explain  to  this  con- 
ference that  I  probably  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  time  and 
attention  to  this  paper  that  the  subject  merits.  I  feel  very  sure, 
as  I  find  the  character  of  the  membership  of  this  assemblage, 
the  paper  will  be  to  some  extent  dissappointing.  My  excuse, 
however,  for  assuming  this  responsibility  is,  that  I  believe  all 
good  citizens  of  Iowa  should  be  interested,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  in  anything  that  looks  to  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and 
it  has  always  appealed  to  me  that  the  more  humane  the  treat- 
ment the  unfortunates  in  any  of  our  state  institutions  receive, 
the  more  certain  will  be  the  contribution  to  progress.  Represent- 
ing a  transportation  company,  I  am  also  a  very  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  good  roads  movement,  and  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
most  controling  and  essential  propositions  that  is  presented  to 
the  people  of  Iowa.  I  have  tried,  in  a  way,  to  hook  up  as  it 
were,  the  two  propositions,  of  convict  labor  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  public  highway. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  38. 

The  Chairman:  This  very  important  paper  is  before 
you  for  discussion.  It  is  something  that  touches  every  man  and 
woman  here — the  good  roads  question  on  the  one  side  and  the 
employment  of  prison  labor  on  the  other. 
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Member  McConlogue:    I  will  give  opportunity  to  other 
members  of  the  conference  to  follow  me.    I  simply  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  honor  Mr.  Davis  has  conferred 
upon  the  board  and  this  conference  by  being  here  and  making 
the  observation  he  has  so  ably  made. 

The  employment  of  those  confined  in  our  penal  institu- 
tions, is  a  very  important  matter,  and  this  board  has  been 
struggling  with  the  question  for  some  time.  The  fact  that  men 
of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Davis  are  taking  an  interest,  is  very 
helpful  to  the  board  in  solving  this  problem.  I  can  see  now, 
more  than  I  ever  saw  before,  the  benefits  of  this  conference: 
that  it  is  a  medium  through  which  citizens  can  come  and  speak 
to  the  people  on  these  subjects,  and  a  medium  through  which 
the  people  can  be  informed  of  the  problems  their  servants  are 
liftiiriliTigr  and  dealing  with  here  at  the  seat  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Davis  has  suggested  that  the  products  for  the  roads 
be  furnished  only  to  state,  municipal  and  county  governments. 
We  might  add  to  that:    that  legislation  might  help  solve  the 
problem  very  materially  by  requiring  these  very  departments 
\  of  government  to  take  the  product  produced  by  the  men  that 

are  held  in  charge  of  the  state.    Also,  as  he  says,  if  we  do  not 
'  have  the  raw  material  out  of  which  to  make  these  improvements, 

i  adjuncts  and  additions  should  be  made  to  the  different  institu- 

"  tions,  to  make  the  needed  raw  material  for  good  roads. 

i  There  is  one  phase  of  the  question  that  is  very  important, 

[  especially  to  the  farming  community,  in  which  I  believe,  Mr. 

Davis  will  agree  with  me,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  getting  the 
product  of  the  farm  to  the  transportation  companies  in  proper 
shape.  On  account  of  bad  and  rainy  seasons  and  heavy  snows, 
the  farmer  cannot,  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  season, 
get  his  products  to  the  transportation  company.  The  trans- 
portation company  is  hampered :  its  cars  are  then  out  of  use,  and 
when  the  weather  clears  up  there  will  be  an  extra  demand  for 
cars.  There  will  be  annoyances  and  grievances  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  because  the  transportation  company  will  be  unable 
to  furnish  the  required  cars.  Good  roads  would  not  only  help 
build  up  the  rural  communities  and  make  them  attractive,  but 
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also  make  it  more  pleasant  for  the  fanner,  to  know  that  his 
products  are  delivered  under  proper  road  conditions. 

I  personally  thank  Mr.  Davis  for  being  with  us  and  pre- 
senting this  paper. 

Warden  McClaughry :  It  may  not  be  known  that  we  have 
at  Anamosa  a  quarry  in  which  eight-five  men  are  now  constantly 
employed,  getting  out  stone.  We  are  shipping  a  great  deal  of 
stone  to  the  counties  under  the  present  law :  that  each  county 
is  entitled  to  the  stone  it  requires,  and  in  turn  the  county  pays 
the  freight.  We  have  a  stone  crusher  of  about  120-ton  capacity 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  another  crusher  of  40-ton  capacity, 
which  is  not  now  in  use  but  can  be  put  into  use. 

We  have  sold  quite  a  good  deal  of  stone  to  various  peo- 
ple for  concrete  purposes,  and  are  shipping  some  now  to  Wood- 
ward to  the  contractors  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  new  institu- 
tion there.  We  have  a  big  bed  of  stone  that  requires  only  the 
demand  and  possibly  some  expenditure  in  the  way  of  machinery 
to  enable  us  to  develop  an  industry  in  these  materials.  The 
stone  underneath  us  is  harder  than  we  have  been  furnishing, 
and  while  not  hard  enough  for  some  hard  road  purposes :  that 
is,  for  ballasting  railroads,  etc.,  it  can  be  used  quite  extensively. 
We  have  767  prisoners  just  now,  with  a  prospect  of  800  before 
spring,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  double  our  quarry  outfit  and 
output. 

Mr.  Davis :  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  one  reason 
why  this  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  at  Anamosa  was  that 
your  stone  there  is  not  hard  enough,  or  suitable  for  general  road 
purposes.  You  say  you  have  a  deeper  and  better  stratum  of 
stone  t 

Warden  McClaughry:  We  are  getting  a  better  strata 
below.  There  are  hard  pockets  and  then  portions  of  it  will  be 
soft  and  that  variableness  in  its  hardness  makes  it  undesirable 
for  railroad  ballast,  but  it  could  be  used  for  concrete.  Near 
us  (I  think  I  brought  this  to  your  attention)  there  is  quite  a 
deposit  of  very  hard  limestone,  that  seems  to  me  to  offer  very 
much  better  material  for  road  work.  Of  course,  the  state  does 
not  own  that  but  I  think  there  are  lands  there  that  might  be 
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acquired.  Of  course,  the  money  to  purchase  it  would  have  to  be 
forthcoming  from  the  legislature.  About  eleven  miles  away, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  very  hard  limestone  which  seems  to  offer 
better  road  material. 

The  Chairman:  Isn't  it  true,  Warden  McClaughry,  that 
it  is  very  expensive  to  get  stone  out  at  Anamosa,  on  account 
of  the  thick  stripping  you  have  to  take  off  to  reach  the  stone  t 

Warden  McClaughry:  Well,  that  is  true.  With  a  good 
pump  and  a  little  piping,  we  could  knock  that  stripping  off ;  as 
far  as  moving  it,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  sluicing.  That  is  one 
objection,  though.  The  whole  face  of  the  hill  is  crowned  with 
about  forty  feet  of  rotten  stone  and  earth  above.  Down  under- 
neath that,  we  have  uncovered  a  stratum  that  goes  down  to  an 
undetermined  depth,  and  I  think  with  an  Ingersoll  rock  drill  or 
two,  or  a  chiseling  machine,  we  could  very  quickly,  with  little 
expense,  get  out  an  immense  amount  of  stone  t 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  Is  your  stone  classed  as 
limestone  or  as  sandstone  f 

Warden  McClaughry :  Well,  I  think  it  is  classed  as  lime- 
stone ;  that  is,  it  is  soft  in  spots,  and  then  full  of  flint  in  places — 
flint  streaks  and  flint  pockets.  We  can  get  some  pretty  good 
building  stone  out  of  it. 

Superintendent  Kuser :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  Mr.  Davis'  paper  and  his  remarks.  I  think  we  all 
agree  with  him,  there  is  no  one  subject  before  the  people  of  Iowa 
today,  of  more  importance  than  that  of  good  roads.  Judging 
from  the  summer  we  have  just  experienced,  providence  has  en- 
listed Himself  on  the  side  of  the  good  roads'  advocates.  Never 
have  we  had  a  summer  season  in  Iowa  when  the  need  of  hard- 
surfaced  roads  was  more  in  evidence.  Prom  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  in  Iowa,  it  seems  there  ought  to  be  better 
results  obtained. 

We  had  a  lecture  last  night — a  talk  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Norris 
of  Marshalltown — who  is  very  much  of  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject of  good  roads  and  I  regretted  very  much  to  miss  his  talk. 

In  looking  up  the  subject,  I  discover  that  we  are  spending 
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between  ten  and  fifteen  million  dollars  in  Iowa,  and  not  getting 
results  from  apparently  more  than  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Just  what  a  hard-surfaced  road  is,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Davis.  Some  people  talk  of  hard-surfaced  roads  and  mean 
concrete  roads ;  others  mean  macadamized  roads ;  others  say  that 
a  gravelled  road  is  a  hard  surfaced  road.  I  think  if  we  had 
gravelled  roads  in  Iowa,  we  would  have  a  condition  during  the 
entire  year  which  would  be  favorable  as  far  as  general  road 
traffic  is  concerned.  Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  bring  be- 
fore the  legislature  the  advisability  of  paving  certain  roads  and 
graveling  others,  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Davis 
tell  us  something  about.  I  think,  under  the  present  law,  which 
gives  the  state  institution  control  over  the  roads,  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  institution  grounds  or  property,  the  state  could  no  do 
better  than  to  set  the  example  for  the  community  in  the  matter 
of  road  building.  It  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to  insist  upon  being 
equipped  with  the  proper  machinery  and  that  we  should  take 
the  time  and  spend  the  money  necessary  to  put  our  roads  in  con- 
dition, so  that  when  the  people  come  in  from  the  country  round- 
about and  strike  the  state  institution  road,  they  will  recognize 
that  here  is  a  road  that  is  being  kept  up  in  the  proper  way. 

Superintendent  Voldeng :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Davis 
— from  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of 
money — what  the  trouble  is  with  Iowa,  anyway.  The  last  speak- 
er intimated  we  only  got  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  improvement  in  this  respect 
under  the  Iowa  Commission,  or  if  this  waste  of  money  is  con- 
tinuous, and  where  the  remedy  lies. 

Member  McColl :  I  simply  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  the 
stone  for  road  building,  the  stone  they  have  at  Anamosa,  is  not 
first-class  stone ;  it  deteriorates.  As  good  a  stone  as  there  is  in 
the  United  States,  comes  from  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
There  is  a  quarry  in  Iowa  the  state  could  acquire,  exactly  of 
the  same  stone  as  that  at  Sioux  Falls.  I  have  seen  that  same 
stone  shipped  clear  down  from  the  northwest  country,  as  far  as 
Grinnell.  They  furnished  the  material  for  concreteing  at  Rock- 
well City,  and  at  Adel  and  Perry — all  over  central  Iowa.  So 
if  we  could  acquire  this  property,  we  could  use  it  to  a  very 
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good  advantage. 

The  Chairman:  You  might  tell  the  conference  what 
effort  the  board  has  made  to  acquire  this  property! 

Member  McColl :  I  made  a  sort  of  secret  visit,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  board  to  the  county  where  this  stone  is  located.  I 
found  about  eighty  acres  heavily  underlaid  with  stone ;  in  fact, 
it  cropped  out  on  top  of  the  ground  in  some  places  as  wide  as  this 
floor.  I  ascertained  at  about  what  the  land  could  be  purchased 
— the  land  there  is  not  selling  very  high.  The  trouble  is,  it  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  we  cannot  utilize  it  until 
we  get  a  railroad  to  it.  If  that  problem  were  solved,  we  could 
purchase  the  land  and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  at  work  very  advan- 
tageously. 

Member  McConlogue :  The  thought  has  just  come  to  me, 
to  ask  Mr.  Davis  for  his  opinion :  whether,  if  a  movement  were 
started  by  the  people  through  the  Board  of  Control  to  develop 
quarries  of  the  character  Senator  McColl  mentions,  a  concerted 
and  unit  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  could  be  brought 
about,  whereby  this  product  could  be  delivered  to  the  counties 
practically  at  cost. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Davis 
what  his  observation  has  been  in  regard  to  oiled  roads.  I  speak 
of  this,  because  I  have  seen  two  pieces  of  oiled  roads  in  Iowa  used 
extensively,  and  which  even  during  the  past  year  stood  up  very 
well  under  hard  usage. 

Speaking  of  the  roads  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticutt,  as  compared  with  the  Iowa  roads,  there 
is  one  thing  they  do,  and  that  is,  they  keep  up  their  roads.  They 
have  section  hands  that  go  along  and  put  a  shoveful  of  mixture 
composed  of  small  broken  stone  the  size  of  the  end  of  your 
thumb,  mixed  with  some  foreign  material,  in  every  little  hole  or 
indentation  in  the  road-bed.  I  found,  in  the  east  a  considerable 
number  of  miles  of  hard  roads,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
brick  paving.  New  York,  as  Mr.  Davis  said,  may  possibly  spend 
more  money  than  Iowa  on  its  roads,  but  that  state  certainly  has 
very  fine  roads,  while  Iowa  has  very  poor  roads.    Illinois  has 
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atempted  to  build  a  creditable  piece  of  road  called  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  which  is  of  very  poor  construction  and  is  very  poorly 
kept  up.  They  do  not  keep  up  the  roads  east  of  Chicago  like 
they  do  in  the  east.  They  have  a  good  many  concrete  roads,  but 
they  soon  get  full  of  holes  and  soon  wear  so  that  even  hard 
roads  are  poor  roads.  As  to  whether  they  are  properly  con- 
structed, I  don't  know,  but  they  are  not  like  the  eastern  roads. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  oiled  roads  in  Iowa, 
where  the  road-bed  has  been  properly  prepared  by  grading  and 
then  the  oil  put  on. 

Dr.  Dakin:  It  strikes  me  this  proposition  advanced  by 
Mr.  Davis  is  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is  very  much  like  a 
business  house  getting  out  a  very  fine  advertisment  and  having 
no  provision  for  a  follow-up  system.  Superintendent  Apple- 
gate,  to  my  mind,  struck  the  key  to  that  proposition,  when  he 
said  that  in  the  east  they  have  men  go  along  the  roads  and 
occasionally  put  in  a  shovelful  of  material  where  it  is  necessary. 
All  over  Iowa,  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  money,  pre- 
paring a  great  many  miles  of  road,  but  never  touch  them  again. 
This  is  done  every  day  in  the  year.  Your  road  commissioners 
go  out  and  get  a  road  in  pretty  good  condition ;  the  wagons  and 
automobiles  tear  it  up,  and  no  one  goes  near  it  for  several  years. 
You  may  put  a  thousand  convicts  on  the  road ;  they  can  do  the 
work,  but  you  have  to  have  a  follow-up  system  to  take  care  of 
those  roads. 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  Mr.  Davis'  paper.  I  think 
this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  His  reasons  are  right,  but 
while  you  are  making  good  roads,  you  must  also  make  provision 
to  carry  that  work  on  afterwards  and  make  it  a  permanent  job. 

The  Chairman :  There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  which 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Davis  in  his  most  excellent  paper — he 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  about  a  thousand  men  might  be  available 
for  this  work.  I  suppose  he  meant  a  number  of  these  men  might 
be  employed  in  the  manufacturing  plant  and  part  of  them  on  the 
highways  making  the  roads.  In  discussing  the  question  of  work- 
ing the  prisoners,  there  is  one  thing  we  must  always  bear  in 
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mind,  and  that  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  prison- 
en— their  physical  make-up,  their  environment,  and  all  sorts  of 
phases  of  things — just  about  as  much  difference  as  there  is  on 
the  outside,  in  a  given  number  of  men. 

There  have  been  two  systems  at  work  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  road  building.    One  is  a  system  which  I  will  call 
the  "State  of  Georgia' '  system,  because  the  state  of  Georgia  has 
developed  that  plan  more  than  any  other  state.    They  work  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  there  on  the  highways.    Any 
man  physically  able,  and  who  has  no  trade,  or  if  they  have  no 
work  for  him  to  do  at  his  trade,  is  put  to  work  on  the  highway. 
As  soon  as  he  goes  out,  the  institution  chain  is  riveted  on  his 
left  leg  and  that  chain  stays  there  until  he  is  discharged  or  par- 
oled.   The  chain  is  about  four  feet  long.    When  he  is  working, 
he  usually  fastens  it  around  his  waist  or  leg.    These  men  work- 
ing in  Georgia  are  scattered  over  the  state  in  camps,  from  fifty 
to  ninety  in  a  given  camp.    They  live  in  temporary  buildings 
or  shacks.    At  the  end  of  the  chain  which  is  fastened  to  the 
prisoner's  leg,  there  is  a  large  ring.    At  night  when  he  goes  to 
his  shack,  this  ring  is  fastened  on  a  larger  chain,  and  he  goes 
down  to  his  berth,  and  he  is  chained  all  night  long  to  his  bunk. 
In  the  morning  when  the  prisoner  is  ready  for  work,  the  larger 
chain  is  unlocked,  and  the  prisoner  starts  out  again  to  the  road 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done,    They  have  built  some  excellent 
highways  in  Georgia  on  that  plan.    I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  people  of  Iowa  would  stand  for  any  such  system  as 
that    But  if  that  plan  were  adopted,  practically  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  penitentiary  could  be  put  to  work  on  the 
roads  of  Iowa.    If  you  adopt  the  other  plan,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Iowa,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Illinois,  you  take  only  honor  men  to  work  on  the  highways : 
that  is,  men  who  will  work  out  of  doors  away  from  the  institution 
without  guards  of  any  kind.    You  will  not  find  any  two  wardens 
who  will  agree  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  a  penitentiary  who 
may  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  in  this  manner.     The  former 
warden  of  the  Colorado  Penitentiary  thought  he  could  work 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  his  men.    Warden  Wolfer,  of 
Minnesota,  said  in  the  average  institution  ten  per  cent  is  the 
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limit  that  can  be  worked  out  away  from  the  penitentiary  with- 
out guards.  I  think,  in  this  state,  from  our  experience  under 
this  honor  and  trusty  plan,  we  might  be  able  to  work  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  men  without  guards  of  any  kind. 

If  that  plan  is  adopted,  we  have  at  the  present  time  some 
1340  prisoners  in  the  two  institutions,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  available  for  this  work.  Of  course,  we  have  been  doing 
other  public  work  in  Iowa,  but  it  is  right  along  this  line.  At 
Ames  we  put  in  a  concrete  bridge:  at  Cherokee  we  are  building 
a  switch;  and  at  Mount  Pleasant  we  are  building  a  railroad 
switch;  done  entirely  by  prison  labor.  So  that  the  number  of 
men  available  for  the  contemplated  work  is  not  as  large  as  it 
seems.  You  must  remember,  that  in  each  institution  it  takes 
probably  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
to  run  the  institution — to  do  the  cooking,  dining  room  work, 
janitor  work  and  repair  work  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion. There  are  a  large  number  of  prisoners  who  are  not  strong 
physically.  Some  of  them  are  old — that  percentage  being  from 
five  to  ten.  There  are  quite  a  number  that  must  be  employed 
on  tie  farm  connected  with  each  institution.  There  are  a  large 
number  who  are  young  and  should  be  in  school  and  who  are 
in  school.  So  that  the  number  of  men  available  is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  it  would  seem  for  this  work.  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  these  facts  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

If  there  is  no  further  discusion,  Mr.  Davis  will  have  the 
closing. 

Mr.  Davis :  It  is  not  my  desire  that  this  subject  should 
take  up  unnecessary  time. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  hard-surfaced  roads :  as 
I  understand  it,  by  hard-surfaced  road  is  meant  a  permanent 
road,  as  distinguished  from  brick  or  gravel  roads.  The  governor 
has  appointed  a  commission,  but  I  have  never  known  commis- 
sions of  that  kind  to  amount  to  very  much.  Mr.  Norris,  of 
Marshalltown,  I  think,  is  chairman,  and  is  the  best  theoretical 
expert  in  the  state.  I  am  either  unfortunate  enough  or  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  a  member  of  that  commission;  but  our 
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thought  has  heen  that  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  commission 
should  confine  themselves  to  any  one  character  of  improvement 
and  that  the  law  should  be  so  elastic  that  each  community  can 
have  local  option,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  kind  of 
road  wanted.  If  the  ordinary  dirt  road  is  properly  graded  and 
drained  and  then  patroled,  I  take  it,  you  will  have  a  pretty 
good  road.  If  you  go  a  step  farther  and  gravel  that  road,  then 
you  have  a  road  that  is  ordinarily  good  for  365  days  in  the  year. 
Graveling  of  roads  depends  on  the  proximity  of  the  material. 
That  is  one  trouble  in  Iowa ;  we  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  road 
material.  Then  of  course,  there  are  the  other  roads — brick,  con- 
crete and  macadam  roads.  It  costs  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  grade 
and  drain  the  ordinary  highway;  from  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  dollars  to  gravel  it;  and  then  up  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  have  a  permanent  road. 

My  thought  was,  to  get  just  as  many  communities  interest- 
ed in  just  as  many  kinds  of  improved  roads,  so  that  they  will 
be  interested  in  improving  them,  and  then  we  can  gradually 
grow  up.  The  trouble  with  this  question  is  that  it  has  gotten 
into  politics.  Some  of  our  farmers  want  to  stand  by  the  local 
board  of  supervisors;  they  do  not  want  to  build  hard  roads 
for  the  joy-riders  and  city  fellows  who  run  by  their  farms  and 
Mil  their  chickens. 

As  to  whether  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  roads 
in  Iowa — there  has  been  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  We  are  building  permanent  bridges.  The 
question  is  asked,  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  our  expendi- 
ture. It  is  lack  of  efficiency  and  concerted  action.  Mr.  Norris 
adopted  the  slogan:  "Pay  for  your  road  in  installments,  instead 
of  building  by  installment."  Anticipate  the  revenues  for  a 
period  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  There  is  no  business  in  the  world 
but  must  anticipate  its  revenues. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  by  Senator  McColl  that  there 
is  a  great  quarry  in  Iowa  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  reason- 
able sum.  When  our  neighboring  states  are  spending  millions, 
certainly  prosperous  Iowa  can  afford  to  spend  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
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As  to  oil  roads,  I  think  they  are  not  a  success  in  Iowa. 
We  have  tried  in  Des  Moines,  at  a  tremendous  expenditure  to 
build  an  oil  road,  but  we  found  with  the  thermometer  at  120° 
in  the  sun  in  the  summer-time,  and  40°  in  the  winter-time  it  is 
not  satisfactory.  Then  when  the  frost  comes  out  in  the  spring 
the  moisture  comes  up  through  and  you  get  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
mud.  I  have  seen  oil  roads  in  California,  where  there  is  no  ex- 
treme cold,  which  are  quite  successful,  but  a  permanent  oil 
road  in  Iowa  is  not  a  success. 

My  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  employment,  of  con- 
vict labor,  has  been  that  we  should  combine  the  method.  Of 
course,  Iowa  would  not  consent  to  the  humiliating  and  degrading 
things  under  which  the  convicts  of  Georgia — mostly  colored — 
labor.  I  went  to  Ames  a  while  ago  and  I  saw  the  convict  labor 
from  Fort  Madison  there  doing  most  efficient  work.  I  talked 
to  the  foreman  and  asked  him  how  the  men  worked.  He  said, 
they  used  less  profanity  and  there  was  more  good  behavior 
among  that  crowd  of  men  than  any  crowd  of  men  he  had  work- 
ed with.  I  looked  at  them,  they  seemed  contented,  and  I  started 
right  off  in  favor  of  the  honor  movement. 

I  am  in  the  service  of  the  Northwestern  road  and  have 
been  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  I  have  never  been  required 
to  surrender  any  rights  of  citizenship  because  of  my  service 
with  that  company.  I  think  that  a  broad,  liberal  railroad  manage- 
ment is  in  favor  of  the  good  road  movement.  I  think  this — I 
speak  with  no  authority  at  all — that  where  the  material  is  pure- 
ly for  public  use  and  could  be  transferred  in  train  loads,  as 
distinguished  from  car-load  lots,  that  you  could  get  a  special 
rate  from  the  railroads.  I  doubt  very  much,  if  sent  in  little  jags, 
whether  the  railroads  would  believe  it  was  fair  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  I  only  want  to  suggest  the  serious  difficulty  of  making 
any  concessions  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  time  a  railroad  hauls 
anything  in  that  way,  there  is  a  presumption  of  law  they  are 
making  a  profit,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  pressure  always  to 
reduce  the  rate. 

It  is  my  judgement  that  if  Iowa  would  establish  a  pro- 
ducing plant,  they  could  get  very  low  rates  for  train  load  lots 
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for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman :  We  thank  Mr.  Davis  for  his  appearance 
here.  I  think  we  could  not  do  anything  better  at  this  time  than 
to  give  Mr.  Davis  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  move  you  that  we  show  our  ap- 
preciation by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

The  vote  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Davis :  I  certainly  appreciate  the  honor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  we  will  take  up  is  en- 
titled "The  Honor  System"  by  J.  C.  Sanders,  Warden  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison. 

The  paper  wil  be  found  on  page  44. 

The  Chairman:  The  warden's  paper  is  open  for  dis- 
cussion. He  has  brought  out  some  phases  of  the  honor  system, 
I  confess  I  had  not  thought  about.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  one  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Whitney:  This  is  a  subject  that  has  interested  me 
for  about  thirty-five  years.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Iowa 
Industrial  School  in  different  capacities  during  all  of  this  time, 
and  the  honor  system  has  particularly  appealed  to  me.  We 
practiced  what  was  called  the  honor  system  as  long  as  you  could 
see  the  boy.  In  later  years  we  have  been  growing  in  the  thought 
and  have  been  putting  him  on  his  honor  in  order  to  develop 
that  quality  in  him.  I  think  I  can  see  in  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  a  marked  difference  in  the  faces  of  our  boys.  I  think  it 
is  the  real  system  to  work  on  in  any  of  the  institutions.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  warden  of  a  penitentiary  speak  on  the  subject, 
and  to  prove  what  I  have  always  thought  was  the  real  merit 
of  this  system. 

The  last  few  years,  we  have  been  interested  in  examining 
every  boy  that  comes  into  the  institution  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  Very  frequently  a  boy  comes  into  the  institution 
with  the  pre-conceived  notion  that  it  is  a  place  where  the  officer's 
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hand  is  turned  towards  him  and  that  he  will  be  tormented  as 
long  as  he  is  there,  but  we  strive,  when  he  first  enters  the  in- 
stitution, to  disabuse  him  of  that  thought.  We  try  to  impress 
upon  him  that  we  are  his  friends.  We  do  not  take  into  consider- 
ation very  much,  what  he  has  done,  what  his  history  has  been, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  take  him  in  as  a  friend  and  try 
to  impress  upon  him  that  we  are  his  friends  and  we  want  him  to 
come  to  us  with  his  troubles  when  he  will  find  us  his  friends. 
In  a  short  time  there  is  a  most  decided  improvement  in  some 
of  these  boys  and  they  become  pleasant  and  social  and  the  whole 
attitude  of  their  personality  is  changed.  I  think  the  great  rea- 
son for  this  is  because  they  are  at  once  placed  on  the  honor 
system  and  treated  as  though  they  had  honor  and  could  be 
trusted. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  warden's  paper  along  the  line 
of  my  thought  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years*  experience. 

Warden  McClaughry:  I  want  to  congratulate  Warden 
Sanders  on  his  paper,  in  its  entirety.  I  want  to  say  that  I  can 
remember  during  many  years  in  the  past  when  I  have  not  been 
in  favor  of  developing  the  honor  of  the  prisoner  just  as  far  as 
that  honor  could  possibly  be  developed.  When  we  were  jammed 
into  the  old  penitentiaries  over  in  Illinois,  and  in  other  places, 
with  room  for  about  900  men,  and  1800  men  occupying  that 
room,  we  still  had,  even  in  this  crowded  condition,  as  much  of 
a  development  of  personal  honor  as  was  possible.  That  was  the 
object  and  aim,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  the  idea.  In  some 
other  prisons  I  have  had  the  mountaineer  and  moon-shiner  of 
the  south  to  deal  with — southern  men  who  were  arrested  for 
violating  the  United  States  laws —  and  we  dealt  with  them  large- 
ly on  the  honor  plan. 

I  agree  with  Warden  Sanders,  in  that  it  must  be  a  person- 
al equation;  you  must  get  to  each  man's  personal  honor  and 
get  his  personal  value,  before  you  can  decide  what  to  do  with 
him.  Tou  cannot  trust  them  in  squads,  or  companies,  or  bat- 
talions, without  running  into  grief. 

Commandant  Horton :  I  am  a  believer  in  the  honor  sys- 
tem j  whether  it  is  in  your  every-day  life  or  in  your  own  family, 
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you  make  no  headway,  unless  yon  trust  I  know  there  are  some 
people  you  may  almost  say  have  no  honor,  but  there  is  no  man 
living  but  who  has  a  spark  of  manhood  and  honor  some  place, 
if  you  only  know  where  to  find  it.  I  have  had  very  much  to  do 
with  bqys  and  men,  and  I  find  in  my  institution,  if  I  put  no  honor 
or  trust  in  a  man,  he  is  a  failure.  The  honor  system  is  the  only 
system  by  which  we  can  reach  a  certain  class  of  men. 

Eev.  J.  F.  Nugent:    I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  paper  read  by  Warden  Sanders.    I  would  like  to  offer 
one  suggestion.  *Of  course,  we  all  believe  in  the  honor  system, 
as  far  as  posssible,  and  as  far  as  practicable.    But  you  must  re- 
member, among  all  these  brothers  who  are  confined  in  the  in- 
stitution, there  is  not  one  of  them  but  who  has  violated  the  honor 
system  while  there.     Now,  that  will  probably  rest  as  a  first 
mortgage  on  his  integrity.    You  know,  in  order  to  have  a  valid 
security,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  take  a  second  mortgage,  and 
when  you  come  to  parole  a  man,  he  probably  knows  where  there 
is  some  washerwoman  who  has  earned  a  little  hard  money.    He 
begins  to  study  about  it,  and  takes  it  while  she  sleeps,  or  even 
takes  it  by  violence.    Now,  there  is  where  the  honor  in  that  man 
is  tested.    All  of  these  men  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  violating  the  honor  system,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  stop,  in  the  stillness  of  their  own  room  and  put  up  the 
scheme;  when  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  it  and 
said:    "I  will  do  it."    All  of  these  men  have  come  there  with 
a  first  mortgage  on  their  integrity  and  on  their  honor  and  it  is 
just  as  dangerous  to  take  a  second  mortgage,  in  the  over-zealous 
desire  to  be  generous,  as  it  would  be  in  a  commercial  transaction, 
because,  I  think,  when  a  man  contemplates  a  crime,  he  has  lots 
of  time  to  think  about  it,  and  when  he  goes  in  cold  blood  and 
executes  that  crime,  he  gives  you  the  true  nature  of  his  integrity. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  get  statistics  of  how  many 
paroled  prisoners  have  defaulted.    I  frequently  read  of  a  man 
who  committed  murder  and  who  was  paroled.    If  you  got  the 
statistics  of  the  defaults  of  these  men,  it  would  probably  demon- 
strate that  the  second  mortgage  was  not  good,  and  it  was  a  first 
class  mortgage  on  his  honor  and  integrity  that  sent  him  there. 
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Mr.  Davis :  I  take  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation of  being  able  to  hear  Warden  Sanders  on  this  subject,  of 
which  he  has  made  a  specialty.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  it  and  ought  to  speak  with  more  experience  than 
anybody  else. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  giving  a  fellow  a  chance, 
even  though  we  had  to  take  a  second  mortgage.  I  don't  know 
about  the  third  and  fourth  mortgage;  but  I  have  always  been 
wilting  to  give  a  man  one  more  chance. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  this  paper. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  I  think  that  we  all  ought  to 
give  every  one  who  goes  to  the  penitentiary  another  chance. 
I  never  had  any  experience  with  prisoners,  but  I  have  had  ex- 
perience with  inebriates,  of  whom  a  great  many  finally  drift  to 
the  penitentiary.  We  could  not  run  an  inebriate  hospital  satis- 
factorily without  the  honor  system  inside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  hospital.  We  always  had  over  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the 
ground  paroled.  They  had  their  duties  to  perform  and  we  would 
not  see  them  until  meal-time. 

As  to  the  honor  system,  we  started  in  with  some  fifty  odd 
men  at  the  camp  at  Cherokee,  who  were  brought  there  from  the 
penitentiary.  Last  Saturday  we  transferred  to  the  Flynn  farm 
twenty-five  or  such  a  matter.  These  men  were  employed  in  two 
camps,  one  camp  building  a  railroad  switch  and  one  engaged 
at  road  building.  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  road  camp,  be- 
cause I  was  not  associated  with  them  very  intimately,  but  I 
was  nearly  every  day  at  the  place  where  they  were  building 
the  railroad  switch.  Leach  Brothers  of  Omaha,  who  hired  these 
men,  found  absolutely  no  fault  with  their  work.  They  said 
these  men  worked  better  than  men  sent  out  by  the  employment 
places.  The  contractor  finished  up  the  work  last  Friday,  and 
he  thought  so  much  of  the  work  of  some  of  them  that  he  gave 
$20.00  additional  to  one  of  the  boys  there,  and  to  one  man  in 
particular,  he  gave  $30.00  because  he  never  found  him  un- 
willing to  work  on  Sundays  and  late  at  night,  greasing  the  wag- 
ons, etc.  He  said,  in  the  many  years  he  had  been  working  at 
railroad  contracting,  he  never  had  a  more  dependable  bunch  of 
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laborers  for  casual  work.  I  think  it  has  been  an  unqualified 
success  at  Cherokee,  and  I  hope  in  the  spring  we  will  have  an- 
other camp.  They  were  paid  the  same  rate,  $2.00  a  day,  and 
they  did  better  work  than  the  causual  laborer. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  We  had  very  much  the  same 
experience  at  Mount  Pleasant  as  Doctor  Donohoe  had.  The 
camp  work  has  been  a  complete  success.  The  men  from  Fort 
Madison  did  all  of  the  work  and  conducted  themselves  properly 
and  we  had  no  trouble  whatever.  Probably  not  to  exceed  a  half 
dozen  were  returned  because  of  inability  to  work,  or  did  not 
want  to  work,  and  the  balance  of  the  men  performed  good  ser- 
vice. 

I  might  say,  in  speaking  of  the  honor  system,  we  must 
not  forget  the  honor  system  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  We 
have  an  honor  system  in  all  our  hospitals  for  the  insane.  We  trust 
our  patients,  and  even  with  their  changeable  dispositions,  moods 
and  desire  to  return  home,  and  frequent  recurrence  of  their  blue 
spells  and  their  excited  periods,  the  honor  system  in  the  hospital 
for  the  insane  works  well.  We  have  at  Mount  Pleasant  fully 
260  men  who  go  about  the  institution  without  attendants  and 
do  their  work  well  at  odd  jobs  we  give  them  to  do,  and  they  live 
up  to  their  promise  not  to  run  away.  It  is  true,  once  in  a  while 
we  have  escapes,  but  fortunately  the  patients  do  very  little  harm 
when  they  do  escape.  They  may  cause  some  little  excitement  or 
disturbance  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  they  return,  but  they 
are  invariably  returned  to  the  institution.  Sometimes  they  re- 
main in  the  families  and  conduct  themselves  very  well.  Many 
patients  are  paroled  from  the  institution  and  they  live  up  to  the 
honor  of  their  parole.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  honor  system  out- 
lined by  Warden  Sanders,  and  that  among  our  insane  patients. 

Member  McConlogue :  Considering  the  welfare  of  prison- 
ers, we  must  remember  that  they  may  be  divided  into  two  class- 
es, the  normal  and  subnormal.  There  are  men,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  these  institutions  who  have  the  mentality  of  children  and 
who  are  suffering  as  adults  for  the  work  of  children.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Warden  Sanders  what  per  cent  of  the  men  in  his 
institution  may  be  classed  as  subnormal. 
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Superintendent  Kuser:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  belief  of  any  normal  man  or  woman  in  the  just- 
ness and  extent  of  the  honor  system.  I  think  if  we  hark  back  to  the 
beginning,  we  will  probably  look  into  paradise  and  see  the  honor 
system  put  into  use,  and  we  will  note  that  there  was  some  little 
failure  there  in  the  working  of  the  system.  We  know  it  is  good  and 
we  know  we  could  not  exist  one  single  day  if  we  did  not  believe 
and  practice,  and  if  other  people  did  not  believe  and  practice 
the  honor  system.  I  believe,  however,  in  dealing  with  boys,  that 
it  is  of  little  use  to  say  to  a  boy,  when  he  comes  to  you  and  in- 
sists that  he  now  is  firmly  grounded  and  that  he  has  the  honor 
necessary  to  stand  alone  and  to  make  a  success  when  he  goes  out ; 
"Yes,  I  believe  you  have  that  honor,  I  think  you  are  ready  to  go 
out,"  when  down  in  your  heart  you  know  he  cannot  stand  alone. 
His  conduct  at  school,  in  the  department,  on  the  playground, 
everywhere,  has  indicated  that  he  is  not  able  yet  to  make  his 
way  on  the  outside,  and  you  would  be  doing  that  boy  an  in- 
justice, and  his  friends  an  injustice  in  saying  so.  We  must  con- 
sider these  subnormal  boys  and  men  when  we  come  to  elaborate 
upon  our  honor  system.  Doctor  Whitney  has  spoken  some  of 
the  honor  system  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Eldora. 
We  are  using  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and  we 
are  going  to  extend  it  as  the  facilities  for  extensions  are  brought 
to  us.  If  we  could  have  but  one-half  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
cottages  and  give  to  each  man  and  wife  thirty  boys,  instead 
of  sixty  or  seventy,  then  our  honor  system  could  be  extended 
quite  liberally,  and  we  could  individualize  for,  as  Warden 
Sanders  says,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  govern  by  groups  or  lots ; 
it  is  not  a  fair  proposition,  no  more  than  that  every  man  ought 
to  make  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  successful  business  man. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  this  country  it  is  just  a  process  of 
finding  our  places.  We  do  not  have  the  vocational  intelligence 
and  direction  we  ought  to  have,  and  that  situation  is  responsible 
for  a  good  many  of  the  boys  being  in  the  industrial  school  and 
the  penitentiary.  We  need  direction,  and  when  we  have  this 
direction,  there  is  a  much  greater  possibility  of  filling  in  and 
being  able  to  perpetuate  and  enlarge  the  honor  system,  which 
we  know  must  exist. 
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The  Chairman :  I  knew  a  very  successful  school  teacher, 
forty  years  ago,  who  said  at  one  time  that  he  believed  in  moral 
suasion  in  running  a  school,  but  he  wanted  it  backed  up  with  the 
rod.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  handle  prisoners  in  that  way.  I 
think  there  are  just  two  methods  for  taking  care  of  the  prison- 
er, one  is  the  custodial  method  and  the  other  is  the  honor  or 
trusty  system.  You  cannot  put  a  man  in  the  honor  system  half- 
way ;  you  have  to  trust  him  implicitly. 

If  no  one  else  has  a  word,  Warden  Sanders  will  have 
the  closing. 

Warden  Sanders :  I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  the  rest  of  the 
day  about  some  of  the  things  brought  out  here.  Father  Nugent 
has  gotten  me  excited ;  I  think  that  is  what  he  said  it  for.  Some- 
body accused  me  once  upon  a  time  of  being  two-faced ;  I  told  him 
he  was  a  liar,  that  if  I  had  another  one  I  wouldn't  be  wearing  this 
one. 

The  subject  Father  Nugent  opened  up  would  be  what  we 
might  call  distributive  justice.  If  all  the  thieves,  all  the  mur- 
derers, and  all  the  villains  were  locked  up,  I  wouldn't  have  a 
word  to  say.  But  I  would  not  have  this  intelligent  body  believe 
for  a  minute  that  all  the  men  who  have  violated  honor  are  lock- 
ed up  and  have  a  first  mortgage  tacked  on  them.  They  may 
have  a  first  mortgage,  but  it  is  not  recorded.  Another  thing  is 
that  we  have  a  prescribed  law  and  foreclose  mortgages.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  who  live  on  crooks,  live  on  second 
mortgages.  The  American  Investment  Company,  which  had  a 
balloon  ascension,  used  to  give  exhibitions  at  Emmetsburg  years 
ago. 

Now,  there  are  two  great  big  things  talked  about.  One  is 
segregation — separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  If  you  put  up 
a  barrel  of  apples  and  get  one  rotten  one  into  the  barrel,  put  the 
lid  on  and  go  back  in  thirty  days  and  take  a  look  into  it,  you 
will  discover  something.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  absolute 
indeterminate  sentence.  You  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary 
for  stealing  chickens  and  committing  murder  in  the  first  degree 
— just  like  sending  a  man  to  the  hospital  for  smallpox  or  diph- 
theria.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  physician  sending  a  man  to  the 
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hospital  for  smallpox  for  thirty  days!  That  is  foolishness,  be- 
cause they  do  not  respond  to  treatment  alike.  Who  is  going  to 
say  when  they  are  ready  to  go  out!  If  I  send  my  brother,  sis- 
ter or  relative  to  Mount  Pleasant  or  Cherokee,  I  am  trusting  im- 
plicitly in  the  knowledge  and  science,  skill  and  experience  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  entrusted,  to  say  when  they  are  ready 
to  go  out  into  the  world  again.  Do  you  think  any  body  of 
men  can  say  that  larceny  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  five  years, 
or  that  adultery  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  three  years f  Over 
in  Maryland  it  is  a  fine  of  $20.00  and  that  same  man  shall  obey 
all  these  printed  rules.  Curse  the  printed  rules.  There  is  only 
one  rule  of  life  and  that  is  to  be  good,  and  everybody  that  is 
normal  is  good  or  expects  to  be  good,  and  if  he  is  abnormal  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  penitentiary. 

I  will  say  that  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  of  my  prison- 
ers are  abnormal;  it  is  probably  a  little  larger  than  that.  I 
would  probably  be  classified  in  that  list,  in  some  things.  I  be- 
lieve in  giving  the  devil  another  chance,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  devil,  we  would  not  have  the  Reverend  Father  Nugent  here 
to-day.    The  world  gives  him  the  devil  to  take  care  of  him. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  forget  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  even  i£  it  occurs  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time.  Finding  a  place  in  life,  that  is  a  great  subject 
— finding  the  boy's  place  in  life.  There  is  success  in  one  place 
and  failure  in  another.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  find  something 
that  you  can  really  do.  Mastery  of  a  subject  always  suggests 
a  method  of  handling  it.  If  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  and  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  you  may  have  some  suc- 
cess to  direct  somebody  else  to  do  that  line  of  work.  Finding 
something  to  do  is  the  basis  of  the  public  school  system  and  of 
the  home.  What  is  this  boy  or  girl  going  to  dot  What  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  to  have  that  on  your  shoulders.  In  this 
country,  we  are  raising  children  for  Marshall  Fields ;  in  Europe 
they  are  raising  them  for  field  marshalls. 

The  conference  reconvened  in  the  afternoon,  after  inter- 
mission and  proceeded. 

FIRST  AID  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
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The  Chairman:  The  first  paper  this  afternoon  is  "First 
Aid  for  the  Insane,"  by  C.  P.  Dakin,  M.  D.  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Dakin  has  been  one  of  the  commissioners  of  insanity 
in  Cerro  Gordo  County,  for  several  years.  His  father  before 
him,  I  think,  was  a  commissioner.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
get  men  from  the  outside  of  this  conference,  to  get  their  view- 
point. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  53 

Having  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Dakin 
made  the  following  observation: 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  county  commission  has  scarcely  any 
chance  of  watching  the  patient  and  determining  a  diagnosis. 
The  experience  I  had  years  ago  as  an  interne  in  Chicago  has  al- 
ways made  it  seem  to  me  that  Iowa  is  behind  the  times,  because 
we  do  not  have  somewhere  in  the  state  a  detention  hospital,  a 
place  where  a  man  suspected  can  be  taken  and  held  without 
attaching  to  him  the  stigma  of  having  been  sent  to  the  asylum. 
Being  held  legally  and  mentally  incompetent,  is  a  blot  on  his 
history  and  something  he  never  gets  over.  We  had  an  example 
of  that  in  Mason  City  a  few  years  ago.  One  of  our  honored 
citizens  went  entirely  wrong,  the  condition  was  patent  that  his 
mind  was  entirely  upset,  it  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  put  him  in  an  asylum.  Yet,  we  hesitated  to  do  it.  He  was 
confined  and  held  for  two  weeks  and  cleared  up.  A  great  many 
patients,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  would  never  have  been 
committed  if  they  could  have  been  held  in  a  psychopathic  ward 
under  observation  and  treatment. 

The  Chairman :  The  paper,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  is 
before  the  conference  for  discussion.  The  doctor  has  brought 
out  some  very  excellent  ideas.  I  know  of  some  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  by  experience  as  I  served  as  a  commissioner  for  over 
four  years. 

The  doctor  did  not  bring  out  one  evil  of  the  present  sys- 
tem :  and  that  is  where  a  patient  is  reported  to  be  violently  in- 
sane, and  the  commissioners  think  it  is  to  their  best  interest 
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not  to  bring  him  before  the  commission  and  they  decide  the 
case  in  his  absence.  I  have  known  that  to  be  abused  in  one 
county,  at  least. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Dakin  for 
his  very  suggestive  paper.  A  paper  is  more  valuable  often  in 
what  it  suggests  than  in  what  it  reveals,  and  the  doctor's  paper 
is  rich  in  suggesting  thought. 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  a  considerable  experience  with 
insane  people,  and  in  the  main  I  agree  with  the  views  held 
by  Dr.  Dakin. 

In  the  matter  of  commitment  of  insane  people,  I  think  per- 
haps on  the  whole  we  have  one  of  the  very  best  systems  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  one  in  which  there  are  ample  safeguards 
about  the  individual,  to  protect  him  in  the  possession  of  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  improvement,  though  I  cannot  think  at  this  moment  of 
any  community  having  the  better  of  us  in  this  respect.  Our 
system  certainly  has  an  advantage  over  the  commitment  pro- 
cedures of  some  other  states.  While  under  our  system  it  is 
possible  for  a  sane  person  to  be  committed  to  a  hospital,  the 
danger  of  this  is  extremely  slight,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  careful,  conscientious  and  painstaking  men  on  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  various  counties.  In  all  the  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  state,  I  have  known  of 
but  very  few  patients  being  committed,  who  were  afterwards 
found  not  to  be  insane  at  the  time  of  commitment,  though  even 
then  there  were  attendant  circumstances  and  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  case  which  made  the  mistake  possible  and  excus- 
able. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  various  counties  in  having 
men  in  charge  of  this  function  who  have  been  extremely  careful, 
considerate  and  conservative. 

Now  as  to  treatment.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  I  do  not  agree 
with  this — cure  and  prevention  are  incommensurable — at  least, 
they  do  not  hold  the  ratio  of  16  to  1;  but  prevention  is  im- 
measurably superior,  and  in  view  of  this,  I  am  now,  always 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  in  favor  of  a  place  where  patients 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  disorder  or  before  the  actual  complete 
development  of  the  insane  condition  has  taken  place,  can  come 
for  relief,  treatment  and  observation. 

In  diseases  entailing  insanity,  like  other  diseases,  it  is 
very  important  that  appropriate  corrective  and  remedial  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  before  the  disorder  has  become  fixed  and 
thoroughly  established.  In  the  pre-insane  or  earlier  stages  of 
insanity,  the  patient  usually  has  an  insight  into  his  disorder,  and 
is  willing  and  even  anxious  to  co-operate  in  measures  taken  for 
his  welfare,  and  if  we  had  a  psychopathic  hospital,  many  of 
these  cases  could  be  saved  from  a  complete  nervous  and  mental 
breakdown,  and  would  thus  escape  the  odium,  chagrin,  and  em- 
barrasment  of  having  it  as  a  matter  of  record  that  he  or  she  at 
one  time  had  been  deranged  or  disordered  in  that,  which  is  to 
the  individual  most  worth  while — the  mind.  At  such  a  hospital, 
there  could  also  be  treated  those  subject  to  mild  disorders,  or 
those  of  short  duration;  also  the  earlier  phases  of  many  other 
mental  diseases,  many  of  which  can  be  properly  treated  outside 
of  a  regularly  organized  hospital  for  the  insane.  Also  in  recent 
cases,  in  a  period  before  the  disorder  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
make  a  definite  diagnosis,  patients  could  be  kept  here  under 
observation,  and  have  such  care  as  might  be  of  advantage  to 
them.  I  believe  that  I  would  not  call  it  a  detention  hospital 
but  a  psychopathic  hospital,  as  stated  by  the  essayist;  but  I 
should  not  want  it  at  Clarinda,  or  at  any  of  the  other  establish- 
ed hospitals  for  insane  of  the  state,  for  this  reason:  in  some 
forms  of  insanity,  there  is  a  period  which  we  might  properly 
call  a  pre-insane  period,  wherein  the  patient  approaches  the 
line  which  divides  perfect  mental  health  and  integrity  from  one 
of  disorganization  and  disorder,  during  which  he  is  aware  of 
and  realizes  his  condition  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  he  will 
either  voluntarily  or  through  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
co-operate  with  measures  taken  for  his  relief,  and  come  for  treat- 
ment to  an  institution  connected  with  a  general  hospital,  and 
thus  perhaps  avoid  breakdown,  but  who  would  balk  at  the 
publicity  and  record  of  the  commitment  to  the  hospital  for  the 
insane.  Here  in  this  state,  this  psychopathic  hospital  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  university  hospital,  connected  with 
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the  State  University.  Patients  would  go  readily  to  the  univer- 
sity hospital,  where  other  sick  people  are  cared  for,  when  they 
would  certainly  strenuously  resist  going  to  the  Clarinda  State 
Hospital. 

Every  now  and  then  I  have  an  application  by  correspon- 
dence or  personal  interview  of  some  person  who  wishes  to 
receive  treatment,  but  when  told  formal  commitment  is  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  hospital,  "shies"  at  it,  and  for  a  time  disap- 
pears, frequently  enough,  to  return  afterwards  as  a  regular 
patient,  with  mental  disorder  developed  and  fixed. 

Perhaps  equally  important  with  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  embodied  in  the  psychopathic  hospital,  is  the  interest 
the  community  has  when  the  hospital  can  have  a  clinical 
function  and  serve  in  preparing  the  medical  practitioners  of 
to-morrow  to  recognize  and  bring  under  early  treatment,  mental 
disorder. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals,  that  Dr.  Dakin's  paper  is 
not  at  all  theoretical  with  him  or  his  commission  of  insanity 
of  Cerro  Gordo  County.  It  is  the  only  county  in  our  district, 
so  far  as  I  know — and  there  are  very  few  other  counties  in  the 
state  that  do  furnish  a  transcript  of  the  evidence,  as  is  done 
by  the  commissioners  of  Cerro  Gordo  County.  It  is  a  great 
help  for  us,  and  also  makes  a  complete  record  of  the  case 
previous  to  admission.  With  a  paper  I  received  not  long  ago 
from  another  county,  the  diagnosis  there  given  was -."This  seems 
to  be  a  case  of  chronic  insane  foolishness." 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  Dr.  Dakin's  very  excellent  paper.  Some  of  the 
thoughts  brought  out  have  been  discussed  by  the  conference  on 
previous  occasions.  A  statutory  enactment  permitting  the 
voluntary  commitment  of  patients  to  the  state  hospitals  for  in- 
sane is  desirable.  We  believe  Iowa  should  have  a  law  that 
would  allow  a  patient  to  enter  the  state  hospital  and  remain  not 
exceeding  a  specified  length  of  time  for  examination,  advice  and 
treatment,  without  the  formality  of  commitment  by  the  lunacy 
commission.    We  would  then  see  more  cases  in  their  incipiency 
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and  as  a  result  would  be  able  to  defer  and  sometimes,  perhaps 
entirely  prevent  attacks  of  serious  mental  trouble. 

Another  subject  of  importance  is  that  of  confining  the 
hsane  in  jails  previous  to,  during,  or  subsequent  to  commit- 
ment. We  have  always  held  that  where  it  could  be  avoided, 
an  insane  patient  should  not  be  confined  in  the  jail  provided 
for  the  delinquent  or  criminal  classes.  We  believe  that  the 
financial  resources  of  the  state  of  Iowa  and  the  intelligence  of 
its  people  alike,  demand  suitable  provision  in  every  county 
seat  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  insane,  other  than  that  afford- 
ed by  the  county  or  municipal  jails. 

State  agents  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  patient's 
home  environment,  and  during  parole  or  after  the  discharge  of 
the  patient,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  habits  and  associa- 
tions, have  proven  worth  while  in  other  states.  The  agents  in 
turn  advise  the  hospital  officers  of  conditions  surrounding  the 
former  patients.  The  medical  officers  are  often  able  to  make 
valuable  suggestions  which  may  render  the  return  of  the  patient 
to  the  hospital  unnecessary.  We  believe  our  state  should  pro- 
vide some  of  these  field  workers,  in  association  with  the  state 
hospitals. 

We  can  hardly  approve  the  proposal,  that  the  district 
court  review  and  sanction  all  commitments  to  the  state  hospitals. 
The  study  of  insanity  has  not  attained  a  state  of  perfection. 
Neither  psychology  nor  psychiatry  can  be  regarded  as  constitu- 
ting an  exact  science.  They  do  not  afford  rules  that  will  render 
mathematical  precision,  even  at  the  hands  of  our  most  skillful 
psychologists  or  most  learned  alienists.  For  this  reason  there 
will  always  be  border-line  cases  in  which  equally  eminent  authori- 
ties differ  as  to  the  presence  of  insanity.  The  judges  of  the 
various  courts  are  human.  They  are  not  infallible  and  make  no 
claim  to  supernatural  insight  into  mental  disease.  A  few  years 
ago  a  member  of  one  of  the  wealthy  families  in  New  York  was 
adjudged  insane  and  his  person  and  property  were  placed  in 
the  custody  of  a  duly  appointed  guardian.  A  succession  of  legal 
contests  resulted  in  the  approval  of  this  action,  we  believe,  by 
the  highest  court  in  the  state.    Later  this  individual  effected 
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his  escape  and  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  where  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  sanity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal.  Thus  there  presented — and  for  aught  we  know  the 
state  of  affairs  still  exists — the  paradoxical  condition  of  a  per- 
son insane  in  New  York,  but  sane  in  Virginia.  Scarcely  less 
conflicting  were  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire  and  of  the  federal  government  with  reference  to  the 
notorious  Pittsburg  millionaire.  We  believe  members  of  lunacy 
commissions  and  judges  of  probate  courts  may  be  found  who  are 
as  well  qualified  to  pass  on  the  points  at  issue  as  are  the  district 
judges.  There  is,  wisely,  a  provision  made,  by  which  under  a 
certain  condition  any  given  case  may  be  brought  into  the  district 
court  for  review.  In  such  cases  we  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the 
decisions  of  the  higher  umpire ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  burden  the  records  of  the  district  court  with  a 
review  of  every  case  committed  to  the  state  hospitals  for  insane. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  psychopathic  hospital  in  this  state;  but  some  of  the  rea- 
sons advanced  for  such  action  appear  superficial.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  a  certain  degree  of  stigma  accompanies  even 
the  question  of  one's  mental  soundness.  This  stigma  will  not  be 
greatly  modified  by  the  surroundings  under  which  the  question 
is  determined  or  care  and  treatment  are  applied — whether  in 
one  of  the  existing  state  hospitals,  a  psychopathic  hospital,  a 
private  sanatarium,  or  the  patient's  home. 

Many  people  have  very  crude  ideas  concerning  the  insane. 
Recently  an  attorney  wrote  us  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
mit a  physician  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  to  the  hospital.  He 
desired  us  to  make  it  pleasanter  for  the  physician  by  represent- 
ing to  him  that  he  was  with  us  for  observation  of  the  insane 
and  study  of  the  hospital  methods,  instead  of  for  treatment. 
We  explained  that  the  insane  do  better  when  they  have  con- 
fidence in  their  surroundings  and  that  their  confidence  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  presentation  of  facts  to  them.  If  the  doc- 
tor possessed  any  power  of  apprehension,  he  would  soon  detect 
our  misrepresentations ;  if  he  were  so  dull  of  comprehension  as 
to  accept  them,  a  truthful  explanation  of  conditions  could  do 
him  no  harm. 
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Superintendent  Applegate:  Some  months  ago  I  wrote 
a  paper  on  a  subject  similar  to  this  in  which  I  placed  myself 
on  record,  advocating  a  central  psychopathic  hospital,  as  well 
as  the  commitment  of  patients  in  the  institutions,  upon  the  same 
idea  as  is  in  vogue  at  the  Rochester  institution  in  Minnesota 
They  have  a  separate  building  in  which  patients  may  be  self- 
committed.  I  was  informed  by  Superintendent  Kilbourne  that 
the  plan  there  works  well. 

There  is  one  thing  I  did  not  hear  mentioned  in  the  paper, 
and  that  is  that  patients  brought  to  the  hospital  should  be  in 
charge  of  some  trained  nurse  or  attendant.  I  advocated  that  in 
my  paper  and  I  still  believe  that  it  is  a  very  important  feature 
in  the  admission  of  patients  to  a  hospital,  even  a  psychopathic 
hospital.  Patients  may  be  self -committed  or  may  come  voluntari- 
ly, but  any  patient  that  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  institution 
by  a  sheriff  or  other  officers,  should  be  brought  by  a  trained 
attendant. 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  stigma  that  attaches  to  patients 
brought  to  the  institution,  as  stated  in  the  paper  and  brought  out 
in  this  discussion.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  large  amount 
of  stigma  attached  to  the  admission  of  a  patient  to  the  state 
hospitals  to-day  that  there  was  years  ago,  and  I  do  no  believe 
the  public  so  considers  it. 

The  Chairman :  I  see  Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill  in  the  room. 
I  am  sure  the  conference  would  be  glad  to  have  a  word  from 
him. 

Dr.  Hill :  As  Dr.  Witte  said,  the  paper  was  not  only  ex- 
cellent, but  full  of  suggestions.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
discuss  each  point  brought  out. 

The  thing  which  has  impressed  me  most  of  late  years  in  re- 
gard to  people  who  are  deranged  and  to  whom  my  attention  is 
called,  is  that  the  stigma  is  in  the  patient  himself  and  not  in  the 
institution  or  the  handling  of  the  case.  If  I  visit  a  patient,  per- 
haps in  his  own  home,  he  gives  me  to  understand  that  he  realizes 
he  has  a  stigma  in  him,  and  the  joke  of  it  is  (to  use  that  phrase) 
he  desires  to  keep  the  stigma  hidden  from  his  own  relatives  and 
the  public.    I  sometimes  compare  it  to  a  man  who  has  alcohol  in 
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him.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  officer  who  handles  him,  or  the 
kind  of  a  family  he  belongs  to,  the  stigma  after  all  is  the  alcohol. 
So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  separate  a  person  who  is  disturbed  with 
alcohol  or  mental  derangement,  from  the  stigma.  It  may  be 
compared  somewhat  to  people  who  have  symptoms  of  being  out 
of  condition— can't  sleep  or  eat,  or  something  else  is  the  matter 
— and  when  you  come  to  ask  the  patient  about  it,  or  possibly  a 
relative,  he  charges  the  trouble  all  up  to  the  medicine  he  has 
taken.  There  is  a  disposition  to  unload  their  troubles  and  blame 
somebody  else  for  it. 

Another  thing  which  impresses  me  more  and  more  is  that 
we  cannot  do  justice  to  each  individual  person  who  is  out  of 
condition  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  case.  We  find 
that  there  must  be  co-operation  between  the  family  physician 
and  the  specialists.  I  saw  that  illustrated  in  Los  Angeles  this 
summer,  in  a  large  new  office  building  which  was  full  of  phy- 
sicians. In  one  fiat  they  have  a  half  dozen  specialists,  including 
a  dentist  and  laboratory.  They  had  agreed  among  themselves, 
when  a  case  was  puzzling  and  they  could  not  get  at  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  or  there  were  symptoms  they  could  not  demonstrate 
or  interpret  or  know  the  force  of ;  and  when  they  had  reason  to 
think  there  was  not  one  cause  for  the  trouble,  but  two  or  three — 
perhaps  a  chronic  ailment  along  with  an  acute  trouble — that  they 
would  pass  the  patient  around  from  one  office  to  another  and 
subject  the  patient  to  two  or  three  independent  examinations; 
then  they  would  either  have  a  consultation  or  telephone  each 
other  their  independent  findings. 

So  it  is  in  insanity.  The  cause  of  insanity  is  not  single ; 
there  may  be  a  predisposing  cause — heredity.  There  may  be 
several  causes,  which  we  call  environment,  early  training  in  the 
home  by  the  parents,  and  later  experiences  in  life.  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  a  case  of  insanity  before  the  case  gets  to  a  state 
hospital,  or  at  any  time,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  case 
as  completely  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  overlook  an  important 
factor  in  the  eitology,  and  to  be  able  by  a  study  of  the  case 
to  determine  whether  it  can  be  removed  and  whether  the  patient 
can  be  cured,  and  what  sort  of  management  would  offer  the 
best  results. 
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The  course  which  is  being  pursued  by  the  commis 
sioners  in  Cerro  Gordo  County,  I  think  is  very  desirable,  indeed. 
I  think  the  superintendents  of  the  state  hospitals  will  say,  that 
they  sometimes,  if  not  often,  receive  patients  from  a  county  with 
a  warrant  of  admission  and  the  return  of  the  physician  as  the 
only  evidence.  They  do  not  get  anything  out  of  the  sheriff.  No 
physician  who  has  the  care  of  a  deranged  person  can  have  too 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  case.  Among  other  things  I  have 
discovered  that  the  insane  in  chronic  cases,  and  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  not  much  excitement  manifest  and  when  they  do 
not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  going  on  about  them, 
are  open  to  suggestion.  Only  yesterday  I  was  told  by  a  nurse, 
the  reason  why  a  lady  patient  who  is  convalescing,  was  unwill- 
ing to  go  to  the  dining  room  and  eat  there.  She  was  told  by 
another  patient  that  nobody  ate  in  a  retreat  dining  room  unless 
they  were  well-dressed.  That  simply  shows  how  a  person  who 
is  convalescing  can  receive  unfavorable  and  injurious  suggestion 
and  be  dominated  somewhat  by  it,  even  though  it  comes  from 
a  demented  patient.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  patients 
who  came  into  a  general  hospital  for  a  surgical  operation  would 
take  the  anaesthetic  and  stand  the  operation  much  better  if 
they  had  some  suitable  companion  by  their  side  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  operating  room  who  would  stay  until  the  patient 
comes  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic.  So  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  being  conveyed  to  the  state  hospital,  if 
they  see  over  the  door  the  words,  "Those  who  enter  are  damned ;" 
and  if  they  get  suggestions  here  and  there,  they  would  rather 
be  dead  than  go  to  the  state  hospital.  You  can  see  that  such 
suggestions  to  a  weak  and  disturbed  mind  are  often  times  very 
powerful  and  very  injurious.  As  to  the  question  of  after  care, 
one  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  most  is  the  matter  of  trans- 
planting a  person  who  has. been  in  the  sanitarium  into  an  en- 
vironment which  will  induce  the  greatest  success  after  leaving 
private  care. 

The  Chairman :    Dr  Dakin  will  now  have  the  closing. 

Dr.  Dakin :  I  am  glad  that  my  paper  has  been  consider- 
ed suggestive.  If  it  has  done  that  it  has  succeeded.  I  have  per- 
haps a  little  different  view  of  these  things,  than  people  who  are 
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in  a  state  institution,  and  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  said  in 
the  paper  I  want  to  emphasize.  I  won't  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain them  in  detail,  but  I  might  give  you  a  great  many  reasons 
why  they  are  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  in  Iowa,  there  is  too  much  power  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  is  absolutely  ignorant 
on  insanity  and  an  absolute  detriment  to  the  board.  If  I  had 
time,  I  think  I  could  tell  you  of  cases  in  our  own  county  and 
others,  where  absolute  trouble  has  been  made,  by  committing  a 
person  to  the  insane  hospital  before  calling  him  before  the  com- 
mission, and  perhaps  without  giving  him  notice.  That  is  an 
unquestionable  defect  in  our  law,  because  I  know  this  very 
thing  has  been  done,  and  I  know  of  two  or  three  cases,  which 
perhaps  some  of  these  superintendents  will  remember,  where 
it  has  been  done,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  every 
one  connected  with  it.  I  have  in  mind  just  now,  one  woman 
who  was  committed.  She  was  examined  by  the  physician  but 
was  not  brought  before  the  board,  and  to  this  day  you  cannot 
make  her  friends  believe  she  was  insane,  although  she  spent 
quite  an  extended  period  in  the  state  hospital.  There  is  one  thing 
about  our  present  procedure  that  I  think  is  wrong  and  that  is 
the  possibility — not  only  possibility,  but  a  very  great  prob- 
ability— that  a  patient  is  going  to  be  railroaded  into  a  state 
institution  without  sufficient  time  for  investigaton.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  Superintendent  Witte  speak  of  the  fact  that  so  few 
mistakes  are  made.  I  believe,  however,  that  cases  occur  occasion- 
ally which  ought  not  to  occur,  and  that  brings  me  up  to  that 
old  stigma.  When  I  wrote  this  paper  I  saw  that  word  and  put 
it  in  there ;  I  hate  the  sight  of  it.  You  know,  once  in  a  while  a 
person  gets  what  is  called  an  obsession  of  some  particular  word 
or  thing.  I  don't  like  that  word  " stigma' '  and  I  have  heard  it 
often  enough  here  to-day  to  last  the  rest  of  my  lifetime.  I  want 
to  say  right  here,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  so  much  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  admission  to  a  psychopathic  hospital  as  there  is  to 
a  state  hospital.  I  say  that,  because  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  our  patients  to  Dr.  Hill  to  report  on,  and  I  know 
that  being  sent  to  Dr.  Hill's  hospital  or  over  to  the  Milwaukee 
Sanatarium  does  not  involve  the  damage  to  a  person's  reputa- 
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tion  as  a  sojourn  at  Cherokee  or  Independence  does  however 
obnoxious  the  treatment  may  have  been  down  there. 

Member  McConlogue :  Does  not  that  stigma  go  further ; 
does  it  not  descend  down  to  the  children! 

Dr  Dakin:  That  stigma  attaches  everywhere.  I  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  there  should  be  a  record  in  the  district  court, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  know  of  quite  a  number  of  cases 
where  there  has  been  dissension  in  the  county  commission  on 
the  subject  of  commitment.  I  think  of  a  case  now  where  a  doc- 
tor on  the  commission  did  not  consider  the  patient  insane  at  all. 
He  was  voted  down  by  the  attorney  and  clerk  of  the  court.  In 
a  case  of  that  kind,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if.  a  reference 
could  be  made  to  the  court. 

One  other  point  that  was  brought  up,  I  did  not  speak  of, 
I  think  is  important,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  transportation 
to  the  state  hospital.  It  is  a  part  of  the  first  aid  and  a 
very  important  part.  We  have  been  very  lucky  in  Cerro  Gordo 
county,  for  some  time,  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  held 
the  office  of  sheriff  and  their  deputies,  and  for  the  last  four  to 
six  years,  at  least,  we  have  had  very  little  trouble.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  a  good  many  sheriffs  and  police  officers  who  have  no 
more  business  taking  an  insane  person  to  a  state  hospital  than 
they  have  of  doing  a  lot  of  other  things  I  know  of.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  either  that  we  are  entirely  original  in  our 
ideas  in  Cerro  Gordo  County  in  these  things.  The  matter  of 
records  and  trained  attendants  came  to  us  from  a  suggestion  of 
an  old  friend  and  a  former  chairman  of  this  board,  Honorable 
John  P.  Wade,  and  the  suggestions  he  made  formed  the  basis  of 
the  great  improvement  which  we  think  we  have  made  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  our  county  commission.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  we  are  all  under  obligations 
to  Dr.  Dakin  for  his  excellent  paper  and  his  response  to  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

Superintendent  Witte :  Before  the  doctor  escapes,  I  move 
you  that  we  show  our  appreciation  for  his  paper  by  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks. 
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The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

HORTICULTURAL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

The  Chairman :  We  are  all  interested  in  the  proposition 
of  fruit  growing.  I  think  all  of  our  institutions,  unless  it  is 
Port  Madison,  are  trying  to  raise  a  little  fruit.  I  was  at  Clarinda 
last  fall  when  the  apples  were  ripening  and  I  was  amazed  at 
the  immense  crop  of  fruit  hanging  on  those  trees.  They  had  red 
apples  and  yellow  apples,  big  apples  and  little  apples,  sour 
apples  and  sweet  apples :  apples  everywhere ,  apples  in  the  din- 
ing room,  apples  in  the  kitchen,  apples  in  the  patients'  rooms, 
and  five  or  six  on  the  window  sills.  Doctor  Witte  was  very 
enthusiastic  over  his  fruit  and  I  certainly  joined  in  the  enthusi- 
asm with  him  at  that  time.  He  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  one  of  our  state  institutions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  orchard — the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College — they  had  been  lending  him  assistance  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  orchard. 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  one  of  the  professors  of 
that  institution,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  supervision  of  the 
orchard  this  year,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  "Horticultural 
Prescriptions,,,  Professor  T.  J.  Maney,  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
at  Ames. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  61. 

The  Chairman :  This  paper  is  before  you  for  discussion. 
You  may  all  want  to  know  how  to  raise  14,000  bushels  of  apples 
next  year. 

Superintendent  Sickles:  I  would  like  to  know  why  we 
could  not  get  those  people  to  come  to  Mitchellville  t 

The  Chairman :     They  made  one  visit  to  Mitchellville. 

Professor  Maney :  I  believe  Professor  Green  visited  Mit- 
chellville last  year,  and  I  understood  he  drew  up  a  recommen- 
dation and  sent  it  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  management  of 
that  orchard. 

Member  McColl :  I  think  we  wrote  Mrs.  Sickles  about  it, 
and  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  they  did  prune  and  spray 
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the  trees  and  that  the  trees  looked  better  than  ever  before. 

Warden  McClaughry :  I  want  to  say  for  the  information 
of  the  board,  I  have  already  corresponded  with  the  department 
at  Ames  with  reference  to  sending  a  man  out  to  survey  that 
forty-four  acres. 

I  was  wondering  if  there  would  be  any  way  to  obtain  a 
guard  on  our  list,  some  one  who  had  had  instruction  at  Ames, 
who  could  take  a  man  and  go  to  work,  in  case  we  wanted  to  start 
operations. 

Superintendent  Witte :  In  behalf  of  the  Clarinda  State 
Hospital,  I  wish  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  the  labor  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  at  Ames,  in  what  it  has  done  for  us.  My  associa- 
tion with  Ames  has  been  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable 
character,  and  for  the  hospital  at  Clarinda,  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly profitable,  as  a  glance  at  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  late  years  of  the  orchard  at  Clarinda  will  show. 

I  look  back  with  pleasure  and  also  with  amusement,  to 
the  beginning  of  our  orchard  work,  and  before  the  people  at 
Ames  came  to  our  aid.  We  began  spraying  a  number  of  years 
ago,  but  we  were  uninstructed,  or  rather  ill-instructed.  We  only 
knew  that  it  was  desirable  and  essential,  but  had  no  well-de- 
fined aims  except  what  we  had  picked  up  out  of  agricultural 
papers.  We  had  an  old  hand-operated  pump,  attached  to  a  bar- 
rel which  was  loaded  on  a  truck,  and  moved  from  tree  to  tree  by 
one-mule  power.  With  this  primitive  outfit  and  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  energy — but  not  so  much  spraying  material — 
we  achieved  results,  for  we  had  better  apples  than  our  neighbors. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  Professor  Beach,  professor  of  horti- 
culture at  the  Iowa  State  College,  suggested  co-operation  between 
the  State  Hospital  at  Clarinda  and  the  Iowa  State  College,  and 
that  the  orchard  be  an  experiment  station.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  we  jumped  at  the  opportunity,  and  ever  since  we  have 
had  the  most  valuable  help  and  advice  from  our  friends  at  Ames. 

For  those  contemplating  orcharding,  I  would  say  that  per- 
haps the  first  year  or  two  the  results  are  not  so  obvious,  but 
thereafter  the  difference  between  an  orchard  properly  sprayed, 
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pruned,  cultivated  and  otherwise  intelligently  cared  for,  and  one 
that  has  not  these  advantages,  will  be  apparent  even  to  a  blind 
man  with  a  stick.  An  instance  in  point :  this  fall  in  neighbor- 
ing orchards  under  the  same  climatic  conditions,  with  the  same 
soil,  but  without  this  special  care,  the  leaves  fell  a  month  earlier 
than  those  in  the  hospital  orchard.  As  far  as  you  could  see  the 
contrasting  orchards,  you  could  have  seen  on  one  side  bare 
branches,  where  on  the  other  there  was  an  orchard  in  full  and 
glossy  foliage,  and  when  it  came  to  production  of  good  apples, 
the  orchards  were  not  in  the  same  class. 

As  for  myself,  I  confess  to  taking  genuine  pleasure  in 
caring  for  the  orchard  and  in  raising  apples.  An  apple  is  said 
to  have  been  in  at  the  beginning  of  all  our  troubles.  Many  look 
upon  apples  as  being  good  for  many  ills.  It  is  a  welcome  and 
pleasant  article  of  diet.  Some  of  my  friends  eat  apples  as  an 
antidote  to  biliousness,  blues,  and  one  friend  prescribed  it  against 
the  drink  habit.  But  all  levity  aside,  there  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
in  the  orchard  for  the  observing  student.  He  will  see  new 
things  in  the  orchard  every  day;  it  opens  up  new  vistas  in  the 
plant  kingdom :  one  of  the  two  main  branches  of  that  profound 
principle  which  nobody  has  up  to  the  present  succeeded  in  ex- 
plaining, that  which  is  so  wonderful  and  so  alluring  in  the 
questions  it  raises — life.  One  interested  in  life  can  find  abundant 
opportunity  for  study  in  the  orchard. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  We  set  out  a  thousand  trees 
in  the  fall  and  only  lost  three  trees.  But  we  were  told  by  one 
of  the  biggest  nurserymen  in  the  state  that  we  did  not  know 
what  we  were  doing  or  what  we  wanted.  Our  institution  was 
also  notified  by  the  Board  of  Control  that  apple  trees  should 
be  set  out  in  the  spring.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  were  wrong 
or  not. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  What  does  he  consider  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  prune  a  tree! 

Professor  Maney :  Mrs.  Sickles  brought  out  the  point  of 
co-operation.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  we  are  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  different  institutions  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  and 
in  so  far  as  we  have  funds  to  take  care  of  this  work.   Mr.  Herrick, 
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of  the  extension  department  can  take  up  the  demonstrations 
in  the  different  institutions,  provided  the  institutions  pay  one- 
half  of  his  traveling  expenses. 

In  regard  to  a  man  to  take  charge  of  this  work  for  Warden 
MeClaughry,  I  believe  it  would  be  altogether  possible  to  get 
some  recent  graduate.  I  know  of  several  who  would  be  able 
to  do  this  and  have  experience  enough  to  do  it.  The  laying 
out  of  the  plantation  or  looking  after  it,  might  be  taken  up  by 
the  extension  department,  through  Mr.  Herrick.  Tou  might 
possibly  get  him  to  supervise  that  work,  by  paying  his  expenses. 

As  to  the  matter  of  spraying,  that  is  taken  up  in  detail 
in  my  paper. 

Our  object  in  carrying  on  these  experiments  at  Clarinda 
was  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bordeau  mixture  and  lime 
sulphur  in  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  and  at  the  same 
time  note  the  amount  of  fruit  which  each  mixture  produced.  The 
Bordeau  mixture  is  simply  a  mixture  of  lime  and  copper  sul- 
phate— copper  4  lbs,  unslacked  lime  4  lbs,  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
and  in  addition  2  lbs  of  lead  arsenate  for  every  50  gallons,  to 
control  the  coddling  moth.  Bordeau  mixture  is  one  of  the  stan- 
dard fungicides  for  the  control  of  these  diseases,  but  it  has  the 
defect,  when  spraying  in  the  early  period  of  growth  of  the  apple, 
to  cause  severe  rusting  of  the  fruit  some  years.  The  lime  sulphur 
is  simply  a  mixture  boiled  in  a  certain  proportion  of  water; 
the  proportion,  I  believe  is  50  lbs  of  lime  to  100  lbs  of  sulphur, 
boiled  in  about  a  barrel  of  water.  This  makes  a  very  heavy 
concentrate,  and  dilution  is  made  by  a  hydrometer.  Lime 
sulphur  was  first  used  as  a  sheep  dip.  Some  fellow  in  Cali- 
fornia reasoned,  if  the  lime  sulphur  would  control  scab  on  sheep, 
why  would  it  not  control  the  bugs  on  trees.  So  he  just  got  a 
bucket  and  went  out  and  found  it  controlled  the  San  Jose  scale. 
Later  on  it  was  tried  for  the  control  of  fungus  diseases,  and 
while  very  efficient,  it  is  not  as  reliable  as  the  Bordeau  mixture 
for  the  control  of  scab. 

In  connection  with  spraying,  I  forgot  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  if  you  do  not  spray  thoroughly  you  might  as  well  not 
spray  at  all,  because  it  is  just  simply  a  matter  of  disinfection, 
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and  every  surgeon  knows,  in  order  to  keep  out  infection,  he  has 
to  disinfect  thoroughly.  If  you  do  not  get  every  part  of  the 
trees  covered  with  the  liquid,  in  such  places  you  will  find  the 
fungus  growths  reproducing  themselves. 

Superintendent  Applegate  spoke  of  fall  and  winter  plant- 
ing. Fall  planting  in  this  state,  in  certain  years,  is  sometimes 
successful,  but  as  a  rule,  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the  weather 
conditions.  In  the  east,  where  the  ground  is  very  moist  during  the 
winter,  and  where  there  is  usually  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  fall 
planting  is  all  right.  But  here  in  Iowa,  where  we  have  practical- 
ly no  snow  during  some  winters,  and  the  temperature  going  down 
to  30  or  40  degrees  below  zero,  the  ground  is  frozen  so  hard  and 
dried  out  so  badly,  that  in  many  cases  fall  planting  fails. 

The  best  time  to  prune  is  undoubtedly  in  the  spring  after 
the  severe  weather  is  past.  But  pruning  should  not  be  confined 
to  dormant  pruning  alone.  Sometimes  it  is  very  advisable  to 
carry  on  summer  pruning,  especially  for  the  removal  of  water 
sprouts  and  the  training  of  trees. 

The  Chairman :  I  want  to  thank  Professor  Maney  on  be- 
half of  the  board  and  the  conference  for  this  excellent  paper. 

The  Chairman :  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  March  Conference. 

PROGRAM  FOR  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OF 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

with 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

To  be  held  in  the  Office  of  the  Board 

State  House — Des  Moines, 

March  14-15,  1916. 
Commencing  at  9 :00  A.  M. 


1.    The  Principals  Underlying  Soil  Fertility  in  Iowa, 
By  L.  W.  Forman,  Chief  of  Soils  Department, 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Ames,  Iowa. 
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2.  The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Physical  and  Nervous  System, 

By  M.  C.  Mackin,  Superintendent, 
State  Hospital  for  Inebriates, 
Knoxville,  Iowa. 

3.  The  Relation  of  the  State  Institution  to  the  Public, 

By  Henry  W.  Rothert,  Superintendent, 
School  for  the  Deaf, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

4.  The  Relation  of  Physical  Defects  to  Health  and  Disease, 

By  P.  P.  Lierle,  Specialist, 

Soldiers'  Home,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

5.  Address, 

By  George  W.  Clarke,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

6.  The  Value  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Herd, 

By  W.  B.  Barney,  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
General  Conference. 

(Signed)     W.  L.  Kuser,  Chairman, 
W.  P.  Crumbacker, 
C.  C.  McClaughry, 

Program  Committee. 

On  motion  duly  made  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

The  Chairman :  I  will  name  as  a  program  committee  for 
the  June  conference,  Superintendent  Donohoe,  Member  McColl 
and  Superintendent  Mogridge. 

The  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PAPERS  BEAD  AND  ADDRESSES  GIVEN  AT  THE  QUAR- 
TERLY CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHERS  WITH  THE 
BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS, 
DES  MOINES,  DECEMBEB  14-15,  1915. 


PRISON  LABOR  ON  WORKS  OF  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT. 


By  J.  C.  Davis,  Iowa  Attorney,  for  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


An  honest  confession  on  my  part  that  I  make  no  claim  to  expert 
knowledge  or  experience,  in  either  the  realm  of  criminology  or  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  is  due  not  only  to  this  board  but  to  myself, 
and  the  observations  I  desire  to  submit  must  be  taken  as  the  impressions 
of  an  ordinary  citizen,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  state  and  of 
humanity. 

The  question  of  utilizing  convict  or  prison  labor  upon  works  of 
public  improvement,  and  especially  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  highways,  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  legislation  in  practical- 
ly every  state  in  the  Union.  Every  individual  state,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Bhode  Island,  has  some  statutory  provision  whereby  persons 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  crime  may  be  required  to  do  some 
work  in  connection  with  the  actual  construction  or  repair  of  public  high- 
ways, or  in  the  way  of  preparing  material  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance. 

There  seem  to  be  as  many  divergent  plans  and  provisions  as  there 
are  states  legislating  upon  this  subject.  In  some  states  the  provisions 
for  prison  labor  apply  only  to  persons  under  jail  sentence  for  petty  crimes, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  is  limited  to  the  city  or  district  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  the  labor  contemplated,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
is  of  the  most  temporary  and  transient  character. 

In  many  instances  the  inmates  of  prisons  are  obliged  to  work  without 
any  compensation,  and  under  most  degrading  and  humiliating  circumstances, 
the  legislature,  in  states  having  these  provisions,  seemingly  having  no 
thought  of  reformation,  or  the  moral  elevation  of  the  criminal. 
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The  compensation  allowed  for  work  of  this  kind  runs  from  nothing, 
unless  it  is  a  credit  upon  the  fine;  10c  per  day  in  Nevada,  and  25c  per 
day  in  South  Dakota,  to  the  very  liberal  provisions  made  by  the  thirty- 
sixth  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  follows: 

"But  no  service  shall  be  rendered  by  any  such  inmate  for  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  at  a  less  wage  than  is  paid  free  labor  for 
a  like  service  or  its  equivalent. " 

This  provision  applies  where  the  labor  is  furnished  an  independent 
firm  or  corporation,  and  an  additional  section  is  found  in  the  Iowa  statutes, 
where  the  labor  is  performed  directly  under  the  Board  of  Control,  which 
provides  that  said  board  shall: 

"Whenever  practicable  allow  such  inmate  compensation  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  paid  to  free  labor  for  a  like  service  or  its 
equivalent,  less  such  amount  that  the  state  is  put  to  for  maintenance  as 
the  Board  of  Control  may  deem  equitable." 

These  provisions  of  the  Iowa  law  are  certainly  extremely  liberal, 
and  should  prove  a  great  incentive  to  good  conduct  and  a  desire  to  work 
on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions. 

The  modern  and  humane  idea  of  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law 
contemplates  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  the  delinquent, 
and  during  the  period  of  incarceration  the  state,  by  taking  advantage  of 
provisions  similar  to  those  above  quoted,  will  not  only  be  relieved  from  the 
expense  of  maintenance,  but  the  individual  prisoner  be  given  some  pro- 
ductive employment  that  will  improve  his  physical  and  mental  condition, 
and,  when  he  is  released  and  restored  to  society,  the  remunerative  labor  which 
he  has  been  engaged  in  should  serve  as  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  honest  labor,  not  only  in  his  improved  physical  condition,  but  in  a 
financial  way. 

Enforced  good  habits  must  surely  improve  the  health,  and  if  the 
inmate  of  a  prison  leaves  the  institution  with  a  reasonable  sum  of  money, 
the  result  of  his  own  honest  industry,  he  has  had  an  impressive  example 
of  the  old  proverb  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  that  he  can 
earn  more  money,  with  more  satisfactory  results,  in  the  realm  of  honest 
labor  than  in  the  devious  paths  of  crime. 

What  is  known  as  the  honor  system,  which  seems  to  have  been 
Buccesfully  employed  in  Iowa,  is  now  quite  uniformly  recognized,  and  the 
expression  of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
to,  in  his  annual  report:  "The  honor  system  of  employing  convict  labor 
in  highway  construction,  although  an  experiment  with  the  department, 
has  been  conducted  with  satisfactory  results,"  is,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  great  weight  of  evidence  in  states  and  institutions 
where  this  method  has  been  tried. 
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The  fact  that  an  occasional  prisoner  may  escape  who,  but  for  the 
honor  system,  might  not  have  gotten  away,  should  not  militate  against 
the  great  good  that  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  general  observance  of  this 
plan.  It  introduces  into  prisons,  instead  of  despair  and  degradation,  hope 
and  ambition,  and,  if  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  are 
turned  out  with  a  correct  idea  of  life,  and  become  decent  and  reputable 
citizens,  the  system  most  certainly  pays. 

One  serious  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  prison  labor  has  been 
the  consistent  and  effective  opposition  of  organized  labor  unions,  and, 
while  the  average  citizen  is  unable  to  appreciate  how  the  employment  of 
convict  labor  could  seriously  effect  free  labor  in  any  of  the  manual  in- 
dustries, the  fact  that  this  opposition  exists  must  be  reckoned  with,  and 
will  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  any  average  legislative  body. 

All  reasonable  men  must  conclude  that,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  con- 
victs should  have  some  occupation.  To  confine  men  for  any  length  of 
time  in  mere  idleness  would  not  only  be  a  cruel  and  indefensible  punish- 
ment, but  it  would  tend  to  increase  degeneracy  and  criminal  inclinations, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  confined  in  idle- 
ness, would  return  to  society  manifestly  more  unfit  for  decent  citizenship 
than  when  he  entered  the  institution. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  objection  of  organized 
labor;  the  most  practical  field  for  convict  labor  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  public  highways.  There  are 
many  and  most  pursuasive  reasons  why  this  is  the  most  practicable  field 
for  this  character  of  labor.  The  improvement  of  roads  and  highways  is 
at  this  time  the  most  vital  of  all  public  questions,  and  there  is  not  a  state, 
county,  or  muncipality  but  what  is  agitating  and  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  proposition. 

The  demand  for  improved  highways  is  without  limit.  There  is  no 
private  ownership  in  this  class  of  property,  nor  should  there  be  any  ele- 
ment of  private  gain  in  same.  The  improvement  is  purely  of  a  public 
nature.  The  character  of  labor  required  is  not  usually  recognized  as 
highly  skilled,  and  is  ordinarily  not  organized.  Convict  labor  on  roads,  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  labor,  will  increase  such 
demand,  for  the  more  good  roads  a  state  or  county  has,  the  more  good 
roads  the  people  will  insist  upon. 

It  would  not  seem  that  organized  labor  should  have  any  serious 
objection,  or  objections  that  should  receive  serious  or  effective  consider- 
ation, to  the  employment  in  a  very  extended  way  of  prison  labor  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  improved  highways.  The  state  is  entitled  to  the 
fruit  of  this  labor;  the  dictates  of  humanity  require  that  these  men  be 
given  some  employment.  Why  not  utilize  them  in  a  service,  so  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  and  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  convenience 
of  her  citizens  f 
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One  enthusiastic  writer  on  this  subject  has  said: 

'Open  up  your  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  prisons!  cry  the  good 
roads  associations  throughout  the  country.  'A  solution  is  at  hand  for 
your  most  difficult  problem.  Bad  men  on  bad  roads  make  good  roads, 
while  good  roads  make  good  men.' 

'Good  roads  and  good  men,'  has  become  a  slogan,  and  no  topic 
of  prison  news  to-day  is  more  widely  discussed  in  the  press  from  coast  to 
coast  than  this — the  employment  of  convicts  in  public  road  building." 

Again  this  same  writer  says: 

"Boad  making  is  a  legitimate  use  of  state  funds,  and  is  of  practic- 
al benefit  to  all  citizens  by  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  farms  to  the  great  markets;  therefore  anything  that  will 
expedite  the  building  of  good  roads  is  for  the  common  welfare.  It  is  on 
this  basis  that  it  is  urged  that  the  labor  of  convicts  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  State  has  a  right  to  its  use,  and  under  certain  conditions  it 
would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  tend  to  a  more  rapid 
development  of  good  roads  projects." 

That  the  field  of  endeavor  in  this  industry  is  unlimited  is  shown  by 
a  little  consideration  of  the  tremendous  aggregate  amount  of  public  high- 
ways in  this  country. 

The  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  Office  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  states  that  there  are  2,273,000  miles  of  public  roads  in  the  United 
8tates,  and  there  are  but  247,490  miles  of  hard-surfaced  road  out  of 
this  total. 

Here  in  Iowa,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  there  are  104,082  miles  of  road,  outside  of  municipal  cor- 
porations: that  is,  country  highway.  The  State  Highway  Commission  has 
selected  from  this  grand  total,  as  a  county  or  state  road  system,  15,767 
miles  of  road,  or  an  average  of  about  150  miles  to  each  county.  This 
system  of  county  roads  connects  every  county  seat  with  every  other  county 
seat,  and  also  connects  the  principal  trading  points  in  each  county  with  the 
county  seat,  so  that  the  improvement  of  the  present  laid  out  system  of  county 
roads  would  put  practically  every  important  point  in  the  state  in  good 
roads  connection  with  every  other  important  point. 

The  importance  of  a  system  of  good  roads,  especially  in  a  state 
like  Iowa,  cannot  be  too  highly  emphasized.  The  people  of  our  state  are 
disappointed,  with  each  recurring  census  report,  in  the  fact  that  our 
rural  population  is  diminishing.  We  have  the  greatest  agricultural  state 
in  the  Union  —  35,000,000  acres,  with  practically  no  waste  or  untillable 
land  within  its  borders.  The  eifort  of  the  state  government  and  our  people 
should  be  to  make  rural  and  agricultural  life  so  pleasant  and  so  profitable 
that  the  ambitious  young  men  and  women  of  Iowa  will  remain  in  the  state, 
rather  than  seek  their  fortunes  in  what  they  consider  more  attractive  places. 
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The  completion  of  a  system  of  state  highways  would  solve  many  of 
these  domestic  questions  that  are  now  being  discussed.  It  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  the  charm  of  rural  life. 
The  public  school  system  of  Iowa  could  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the 
concentration  of  small  schools,  and  the  creation  of  township  high  schools, 
but  this  change  in  our  public  school  system  can  only  be  brought  about 
when  there  are  good  roads  in  the  state,  capable  of  being  traveled  every 
day  in  the  year. 

From  a  material  standpoint,  it  would  add  many  times  to  the  value 
of  our  farm  lands  over  what  the  cost  would  be.  No  element  in  the  state 
would  be  more  benefited  by  a  system  of  good  roads  than  would  the 
fanners.  There  are  portions  of  the  year  in  Iowa  when  our  roads  are  im- 
passable, and  frequently  when  the  roads  are  passable  it  is  the  particular  sea- 
son when  the  farmer  should  be  at  work  in  the  fields.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  lose  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  by 
reason  of  an  enforced  idleness  which  could  be  turned  in  to  a  period  of 
profitable  industry  were  the  roads  from  the  farms  to  their  railroad  stations 
in  passable  condition  365  days  in  the  year. 

In  Iowa  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  lack  of  money  that  has  prevent- 
ed a  rapid  progress  in  good  road  improvement,  but  a  failure  to  efficiently 
spend  the  money  that  we  now  raise.  Recent  federal  statistics  indicate  that 
there  are  but  two  states  in  the  Union,  California  and  New  York,  that  are 
spending  more  money  on  roads  and  bridges  than  Iowa,  while  Iowa  is  but 
twenty-sixth  in  the  miles  of  good  roads  it  has  within  its  borders. 

The  state  of  Iowa  should  adopt  some  reasonable  and  feasible  plan, 
whereby  the  annual  road  and  bridge  revenues  may  be  anticipated;  a  sys- 
tem of  roads  properly  financed,  and  we  pay  for  our  roads  in  installments, 
rather  than  build  them  that  way. 

Our  two  penal  institutions,  at  Fort  Madison  and  Anamosa,  present 
a  most  favorable  apportunity  for  the  use  of  prison  labor  in  an  extensive 
way.  We  have  a  daily  average  of  inmates  of  these  institutions  in  excess 
of  1200  persons.  This  should  make  available  to  the  State  of  Iowa  the 
labor  of  1000  men  every  day  in  the  year.  The  state  would  be  justified 
in  making  a  very  considerable  appropriation,  and  establishing,  at  the 
present  location  of  our  penitentiary  and  reformatory,  extensive  plants 
whereby  road  material  of  all  kinds  and  character  could  be  produced,  and, 
if  it  so  be  that  the  location  of  these  institutions  is  not  at  a  point  convenient 
for  the  production  of  road  material,  the  state  should  not  hesitate  to  establish 
new  plants  at  points  where  this  labor  could  be  advantageously  used. 

I  believe  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa  should: 

First,  appropriate  funds  to  enable  the  Board  of  Control  to  con- 
struct at  the  location  of  the  present  penal  institutions  at  Anamosa  and 
Fort  Madison  extensive  road  material  plants,  and  these  plants  should  not 
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be  limited  simply  to  the  quarrying  and  crashing  of  stone,  but  extended 
to  all  of  the  principal  materials  that  may  be  profitably  used  in  good  road 
construction  and  maintenance;  and,  if  the  present  location  of  the  penal 
institutions  of  this  state  are  not  favorable,  so  that  cheap  and  efficient 
material  can  be  obtained,  then  let  the  state  locate  new  plants  where  such 
material  is  obtainable. 

Second,  the  output  of  these  institutions  should  not  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  for  any  purpose  except  public  road  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  only  to  the  public,  as  represented  by  counties,  cities,  townships,  or 
road  districts. 

Third,  if  possible,  there  should  be  some  equitable  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  this  material  as  between  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
establishing,  if  possible,  as  between  the  counties,  an  element  of  competition; 
so  that  the  county  that  built  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  improved  high- 
way should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  the  state  produced  material. 
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By  J.  G.  Sanders,  Warden 
State  Penitentiary,   Fort  Madison,   Iowa. 


There  are  so  many  notions  of  the  honor  system  and  so  many  in- 
ventors appearing  above  the  horizon  to  claim  the  initial  in  trying  it  out 
in  prisons  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
honor  system  is  not  an  invention,  and  moreover,  that  no  one  man  or 
group  of  men  alone  is  responsible  for  the  system.  It  must  be  admitted, 
unless  we  are  believers  in  the  total  depravity  idea  that  the  honor  system, 
like  the  Alton  Railroad— is  "The  Only  Way."  It  would  be  impossible 
to  run  a  prison  or  any  institution  without  the  honor  system.  In  fact, 
the  guard  force  that  exercises  the  honor  system  among  its  own  members 
promotes  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  Most  wardens  are  human, 
even  though  they  do  not  think  alike;  and  even  if  they  be  inhuman  they 
must  have  some  one  to  fire  the  boilers  at  night,  when  every  opportunity 
is  given  to  escape  or  commit  some  greater  crime.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  men  who  work  in  the  warden 's  residence  to  poison  the  food ; 
put  the  electric  lights  on  the  blink ;  steal  the  entire  contents  of  the  residence 
or  cut  a  hundred,  different  capers;  or,  I  hear  some  one  say,  "Outrage  a 
community  like  'Chicken  Joe'  did  at  Jolietf"  Do  not  confuse  the  honor 
system  with  poor  judgement,  brutes  and  unprincipled  characters.  The 
writer  would  not  have  you  believe  that  all  men  are  worthy  of  trust  in  all 
things,  but  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  lav*  itself  contemplates  the 
exercise  of  the  honor  system  when  it  gives  the  prisoner  good  time  and  while 
it  needs  some  changes  to  effect  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  it  is,  if  not 
a  good  thing — the  law. 

The  larger  per  cent  of  the  great  commercial  world  rotates  daily 
on  the  credit  system  and  moves  about  in  its  orbit  to  one  common  central 
or  eccentric  power — humanity.  The  word  ' '  credit ' f  is  derived  from  ' '  credo ' ' 
— Credo,  means  I  believe.  Believe  in  what  or  whomf  In  the  word  of 
my  fellowman,  for  no  man  liveth  to  himself  alone.  The  honor  system  is 
absolutely  necessary  everywhere.  Success  or  failure  hinges  on  the  use  or 
abuse  of  the  system.  "We  are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone.  As  all 
that  the  earth  produces  is  created  for  the  use  of  man,  so  men  are  created 
for  the  sake  of  man,  that  they  may  mutually  do  good  for  one  another." 
And  if  prisoners  are  not  men  when  eventually  turned  out  into  the  world 
as  social  assets,  they  should  never  be  turned  loose.  Hanging  a  washing 
on  the  clothes  line  is  no  sign  that  the  clothes  are  clean. 
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' '  Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 
Not  hurrying  to  nor  turning  from  the  goal; 

Nor  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear, 
In  the  dim  past  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils,  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart  that  pays  its  toll 

To  youth  and  age  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 
So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down, 

O'er  rough  or  smooth  the  journey  will  be  joy, 
Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a  boy, 

New  friendships,  high  adventure  and  a  crown, 
My  heart  will  keep  the  courage  of  the  quest, 

And  hope  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the  best." 

The  whole  institution  of  law  and  order,  the  courts,  the  juries  and  all 
connected  with  them  are  sworn  to  respect  the  honor  system.  The  Nazerene 
made  it  the  ground  work  of  all  he  did  and  left  for  others  to  do. 

Without  the  honor  system  traffic  and  travel  would  be  suicidal;  the 
armies  ot"E  pluribus  unum"  would  never  have  withstood  the  shock  of 
the  sixties;  without  it  our  social  fabric  would  disintegrate;  without  it, 
the  home,  with  all  its  sacred  mission  would  disappear  and  in  its  stead 
decay  and  ruin  would  stalk  and  devastate  the  commonwealth.  Honor — it 
is  honor  that  crowns  the  chivilary  of  history;  it  is  honor  that  believes  in 
his  fellows;  it  is  honor  that  furnishes  the  basis  for  all  right  social  action; 
it  is  honor  that  furnishes  the  parole  board  with  its  capital  stock;  it  is 
honor  that  protects  the  weak  and  dependent;  it  is  honor  that  rears  the 
young  and  tenderly  cares  for  old  age;  it  is  honor  that  rounds  out  a  use- 
ful existence,  and  prompted  ' '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Thus,  if  all  the  best  men  and  things  of  life  are  influenced  by  the 
subtle  touch  we  call  honor,  why  not  apply  it  to  the  dishonored,  disgraced, 
disowned,  and  disassociated  f  The  new  method  can  be  no  worse  than  the 
old  at  any  rate:  the  application  of  purity  to  purify.  Good  things  to 
help  the  poor  and  always  the  strong  to  help  the  weak. 

Does  honor  mean  the  same  to  you  and  to  met  Do  the  holders  of  high 
and  vantage  places  resolve  to  do  good  or  better,  and  firmly  mean  that 
resolution  is  sacred,  but  in  a  lapse  of  resistance,  forget  the  honor  at 
stake  and  violate  a  pledget  Yes!  But  that  is  human  and  not  the  system. 
No  system  should  be  condemned  because  of  the  failure  of  any  number  who 
fail  to  dignify  it  with  honorable  action.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  standard, 
but  we  have  many  PAGANS  and  many  HYPOCRITES.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  you  to  have  the  noblest  impulses  one  moment  and  in  a  short  turn  of  the 
dial  to  feel  that  impulse  bathed  in  violence  f  But  you  say  the  normal  have 
restraint.    Exactly,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  the 
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normal  and  the  abnormal.  Mob  law  is  the  absence  of  the  honor  system. 
Now  between  mob  law  and  right  action  there  are  many  degrees  of  honor  and 
honor  systems. 

Ideas  of  the  honor  system  vary.  Surely,  as  moral  standards  vary. 
Customs,  habits,  and  all  those  fabrics  and  colors  that  weave  themselves  into 
character  have  much  to  do  with  denning  the  moral  standards  of  individuals 
and  communities.  From  a  physical  standpoint  are  we  not  creatures  of  hab- 
it f  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  we  have  human  instincts  to  start  with. 
Language  and  action  are  grossly  influenced  by  habit.  Flesh  and  falsehoods 
are  twins.  Would  mamma 's  darling  steal  a  handful  of  cookies I  Yes,  indeed. 
Cultivate  the  good  always  and  everywhere.  For  all  the  good  you  have  and 
hold,  for  yourself  and  fellows,  do  you  not  attribute  it,  in  part  to  the  moral 
cultivation  you  have  received  by  the  operation  of  the  moral  and  honor  system 
of  society  f  The  fellow  who  declared  there  is  honor  among  theives  was 
not  altogether  a  dreamer.  We  shall  not  forget  that  there  is  heredity  to  con- 
sider. Is  there  no  such  thing  as  human  fine  stock  f  Indeed  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  pay  less  attention  to  mating  or  breeding  in  the  human  family  than 
we  do  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  application  of  the  honor  system  in  prisons,  are  we  not  inviting 
disaster  when  we  place  the  men  at  labor  outside  the  confines  of  the  walls  f 
That  depends  upon  the  risk  which  is  taken:  that  is,  the  number  who  are 
permitted  to  work  outside.  Twenty -five  per  cent  of  my  men,  (and  I  speak 
for  no  other  institution  than  my  own)  may  be  permitted  to  sleep  outside 
the  walls,  with  comparative  safety  as  to  escapes.  Another  per  cent  may  be 
added  to  this  outside  list  if  the  men  are  returned  for  sleeping  quarters  at 
night.  It  often  happens  that  it  isn  't  the  honor  system  in  prisons  that  causes 
trouble  but  the  dishonorable  system  practiced  by  outsiders,  where  free  and 
bond  necessarily  come  in  contact.  Why  the  need  of  the  men  being  employed 
outside  the  walls f  The  greatest  need  in  the  world  because  there  isn't 
enough  work  on  the  inside  for  all  the  men  to  do  and  moreover,  the 
prices  which  are  paid  prisoners  for  work  done  on  the  inside  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  living  nor  with  the  prices  paid  on  the  outside. 

If  the  prisons  were  provided  with  ample  equipment  to  use  all  the 
men  within  the  walls,  would  there  be  need  of  the  honor  system  f  Indeed, 
there  would  still  be  need.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  honor  men  inside  f 
It  would  be  impossible  to  run  a  single  day  without  honor  men  inside 
the  walls.  Incentive,  self-respect  and  personal  dignity  are  three  vital 
points  to  consider  in  handling  men  ' '  inside  "or  "  outside. "  As  I  have  said, 
the  average  wage  of  all  prisoners  within  the  walls  is  less  than  $1.00  per 
day  and  many,  not  to  exceed  sixty  cents  per  day.  Isn't  it  a  terrible 
economic  waste  to  perpetuate  such  a  system  when  common  labor  demands 
at  least  $2.00  per  day  and  for  mechanics  from  $4.00  to  $8.00  per  day. 

Escapes,  yes.  Well,  if  a  man  runs  away  and  makes  good,  he  is 
doing  what  we  expect  of  him  after  we  parole  him:     that  is,  in  making 
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If  he  rani  away  and  goes  wrong  be  will  be  apprehended,  and  be 
wiU  be  the  greater  loeer  and  society  will  be  protected  for  a  longer  period 
than  it  would  have  been  had  he  obeyed  all  the  printed  rules  of  the  institution 
and  thereby  gained  his  good  time:    that  is,  he  will  loee  the  good  time  pre- 
scribed by  law.     If  it  be  punishment  which  is  desired,  there  can  be  no 
greater  mental  punishmnt  than  fleeing  from  the  invisible  hand  of  the  law. 
Most  escapes  are  returned  or  located  in  another  penal  institution.    Chick- 
ens come  home  to  roost  and  if  they  do  not,  a  roost  will  be  provided  for  them. 
One  thing  is  certain  that  the  state  is  at  no  expense  in  caring  for  them 
while  they  are  away  from  the  institution.     The  taxpayer  usually  breaks 
about  even,  for  the  actual  time  be  spends  in  freedom  about  offsets  the 
price  paid  for  his  capture  and  return. 

The  success  of  the  honor  system  is  not  measured  by  the  failures  but 
rather  by  those  who  give  it  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  man  who  makes  good  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  man  who  makes 
good  is  rarely  ever  advertised.  Behold  the  yellow  and  the  "mellow ' '  drama  in 
the  movies  and  real  life.  Here  we  do  not  find  stories  of  normal  homes  and 
normal  people,  but  freaks  and  fancies,  that  feed  out  lustful  eyes  as  we 
gase  on  the  fluttering  canvas — five  a  shot.  We  must  have  the  sensational, 
the  perverted,  the  out-of-the-ordinary.  It  must  give  a  thrill  and  a  chill 
every  minute. 

Do  the  escapes  really  measure  the  honor  system  f  Is  it  fair 
to  curse  the  man  who  sticks  for  the  failure  of  one  or  many  who  do  not! 
Is  it  fair  to  say  that  a  man  who  escapee  has  no  honorf  Who  is  so  all- 
wise  that  he  can  tell  where  honor  begins  and  where  it  endsf  May  there 
not  be  a  thousand  causes  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  run-away  f  How 
shall  we  measure  the  honor  of  a  man  who  sticks  for  several  years  and 
then  falls  off  the  honor  wagon  f  Can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  period  of  years  is  a  total  lossf  The  writer  cannot  believe  it. 
There  has  come  to  my  notice  in  my  short  experience,  a  number  of  cases 
of  parole  violators  who  have  made  good  on  second  trial. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  not  doing  all  we  can  to  develop  the 
honor  in  men.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  depending  too  much  on  the  man 
himself;  expecting  too  much  of  him;  asking  him  to  do  things  which 
stronger  men  have  failed  to  accomplish.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  men  on  parole  will  hold  themselves  in  restraint  even  though 
prompted  to  steal,  and  tumble  off  the  honor  wagon  and  the  water  wagon 
simultaneously,  when  the  restraint  is  lifted — when  the  parole  is  lifted — 
when  they  are  permitted  to  go  free  and  unrestrained  f  Simple  enough. 
These  men  need  restraint.  Hold  the  restraint  over  them.  Punishment  f 
No,  just  the  reverse.  It  has  exactly  the  same  relation  to  such  a  man  as 
a  crotch  to  a  cripple.  Mercy,  kindness,  interest,  firmness — all  that  goes 
to  make  for  the  best  in  handling  a  weak  individual. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  trust  themf    Because  trust  is  not  a  theory, 
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it  is  a  fact  and  the  sooner  you  begin  to  trust  men  in  fact  rather  than  in 
theory,  the  more  results  will  accrue.  It  is  not  asked  that  a  printed  list 
be  made  of  those  whom  you  may  trust.  Judgment  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of — there  are  men  who  can  not  be  trusted  to  measure  up  to  an  ordin- 
ary honor  system  and  I  want  to  impress  you  with  the  thought  that  I  firm- 
ly believe  that.  What  I  do  mean  to  say  is — that  the  institution  which 
trusts  in  the  rifle  only,  has  no  honor  system. 

Too  much  is  expected  from  prisoners  on  their  release.  If  they  make 
good,  they  are  doing  more  than  the  man  is  doing  who  has  never  been  in 
prison,  because  the  former  are  handicapped.  From  my  own  statistics  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  men  selected  as  trusties  or  trustees,  have  been  denied 
consideration  for  parole;  fourteen  per  cent  are  " lifers"  and  the  rest  are 
pending  or  promised.  With  this  rosy  aspect  of  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
derelicts,  I  am  piloting  the  ship  with  a  penal  rudder  of  uncertain  moral 
stamina.  Inviting  disaster  f  If  we  admit  that  we  are,  what  are  we  doing 
when  we  release  this  same  individual  after  he  has  served  his  sentence  under 
restraint  as  prescribed  by  law?  The  writer  does  not  believe  it  possible  to 
standardize  crime  and  criminals;  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  them  all  alike 
because  they  are  not  all  alike — because  no  two  people  on  earth  can  be  treated 
just  alike.  James  Logan  says:  "Human  beings  cannot  be  standardized. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  as  individuals  and  every  attempt  by  education 
or  by  any  other  agency  is  bound  to  meet  with  failure — the  personal 
equation  must  be  recognized.  To  deal  with  men  successfully  they  must  be 
understood  and  to  understand  them  the  leader  must  study  them.  He  must 
know  the  motives  that  inspire  and  control  them.  While  not  giving  less 
thought  to  machinery  to  produce  efficiency,  more  thought  must  be  put 
upon  the  human  element  in  the  problem."  Fifty  per  cent  of  my  enroll- 
ment are  repeaters,  technically  recidivists:  come-backs,  quarter-backs,  full- 
backs or  drawbacks  who  have  withstood  the  joys  of  previous  terms  and 
return  time  and  again  to  reform  under  the  influences  and  courses  we  have 
to  offer.  Is  it  not  possible  that  too  much  is  expected  of  men  who  are 
serving  time  on  parole,  in  camp,  or  what  notf  Surely  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  we  shall  have  a  larger  per  cent  of  net  gain  than  you  would 
have  for  the  same  number  outside.  On  the  whole  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  too  much  is  expected  from  the  ranks  of  our  overcharging  enroll- 
ment. Better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all — better 
to  have  trusted— to  have  been  disgusted — than  to  have  no  faith  at  all. 
May  the  epitaph  on  the  tombstone  that  marks  my  last  resting  place  be 
carved  deep  enough  to  withstand  the  elements  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
' '  He  trusted  men,  but  some  escaped. ' ' 
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WOULDN'T  YOU  THINK. 


By  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman. 


Wouldn't  you  think,  that  if  its  right  to  sieze 

A  man,  and  hide  him  in  a  pile  of  stone; 
Bob  him  of  sunshine,  starlight,  grass  and  trees, 

Freedom  and  friendship;  bottle  him,  alone, 
An  amputated  man — as  where  one  sees 

A  finger  in  formaldehyde,  to  show 
The  horrible  result  of  some  disease — 

Wouldn't  you  think — if  'tis  right,  you  know — 
Society  to  take  such  vengeance  strong, 

Must  blame  and  fear,  in  him  some  awful  wrong  f 

Wouldn't  you  think,  if  crime  so  hurts  the  state, 

Born  a  pink  baby,  wholly  innocent, 
May  grow  up  dissolute,  fierce,  tempered,  wild, 

Of  mischievous  behavior  and  intent; 
If,  out  of  infancy  so  undefiled, 

May  grow  a  criminal,  of  sins  so  great 
As  warrants  cruelty  or  vengeance  piled; 

Wouldn't  you  think,  if  crime  so  hurts  the  state, 
That  state  would  guard  the  baby  unafraid, 

And  see  that  no  more  criminals  were  madef 

Wouldn't  you  think,  since  prisons  cost  so  dear; 

Since  keeping  prisoners  all  the  guards  degrade; 
Since  men  imprisoned  leave  all  poorer  here, 

For  lack  of  each  man's  service  in  his  trade; 
Knee  prisoners1  families  the  wolf  must  fear, 

Or  tax  the  state  as  our  taxpayers  know; 
Since  long  the  lists  of  legal  costs  appear; 

Wouldn't  you  think — if  all  these  things  are 
Society  would  find  it  less  a  curse 

To  make  men  better  than  to  make  them  worse? 
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By  G.  F.  Dakin,  M.  D.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


A  person  afflicted  with  insanity  is  unquestionably  diseased,  but  occu- 
pies a  different  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion than  any  other  kind  of  a  patient.  It  is  possibly  a  remnant  of  the  old 
belief  in  possession  by  evil  spirits  that  causes  the  unreasoning  fear  and 
aversion  felt  by  the  average  person  for  the  insane,  which  is  not  manifested  for 
any  form  of  temporary  delirium  or  illness,  no  matter  how  loathsome.  The 
average  practitioner  is  as  ignorant  of  the  diagnosis  and  care  as  the  layman, 
and  outside  of  the  routine  dose  of  sedative  to  quiet  delirium  or  mania, 
passes  up  the  treatment  as  outside  of  his  sphere. 

More  or  less  permanent  mental  derangement  is  not  rare  in  our  experi- 
ence, and  its  frequency  is  said  to  be  increasing.  Some  of  the  varieties,  un- 
doubtedly are  more  common  and  will  increase  in  frequency  as  long  as  our 
life  continues  to  become  more  complex  and  our  minds  to  carry  with  each 
generation  a  greater  strain.  On  the  other  hand  our  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  influence  of  heredity  and  our  better  care  of  the  afflicted  should 
evolve  means  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  a  large  class.  The  closer  proxim- 
ity of  people,  on  account  of  our  increasing  population,  reveals  many 
cases  which  formerly  escaped  notice. 

Inspection  of  school  children  is  revealing  a  surprising  number  of  feeble- 
minded who  will  be  educated  to  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  and  in  the 
near  future,  I  hope,  prevented  from  passing  their  mental  disability  down 
to  an  unfortunate  posterity. 

From  early  times  there  has  been\  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
state  control  of  the  insane.  At  first  it  was  simply  a  measure  of  protection 
for  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  the  unfortunate  victims  were  subjected 
to  the  same  severity  as  the  worst  criminals.  Both  were  segregated  and 
punished  severely  for  what  they  were.  The  law  still  holds  revenge  as  the 
basis  of  its  care  for  the  criminal,  there  being  however  a  few  enlightened 
places  like  our  institution  at  Fort  Madison,  where  his  mental  condition 
is  ministered  to  and  an  attempt  made  to  cure  his  mind  diseased  and  restore 
him  to  society  as  a  normal,  useful  citizen. 
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Allowing  anyone  to  restrain  a  man  suspected  of  being  of  ontound 
mind  baa  led  to  enormoua  abases.  Many  a  poor  wretch  has  languished  in 
a  cell  because  his  presence  outside  was  distasteful  to  someone  with  the 
power  to  restrain  him.  fiction  and  history  abound  with  such  instances, 
and  in  a  few  states  it  is  still  possible  for  a  family  to  shut  up  as  a  lunatic 
one  of  its  members  who  dares  to  defy  family  discipline.  Exposure  of  these 
things  has  led  to  the  demand  for  state  control  in  all  cases,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  conserving  the  rights  of  the  patient.  Private  sanitariums  in 
most  states  are  now  under  the  inspection  of  state  authorities  to  prevent 
things  of  this  kind  occuring  and  to  see  that  the  inmates  receive  proper 
treatment. 

The  necessity  of  conserving  the  rights  of  the  patient  has  led  to 
more  careful  supervision  of  the  methods  of  initiating  his  seizure  and 
restraint.  The  different  states  have  different  methods  ranging  from  a 
formal  trial  by  jury  down  to  no  formality  at  alL  Some  of  the  older  east- 
ern and  southern  states  show  by  their  archaic  laws  that  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  we  are  privileged  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  equally  progressive  in  their  treatment  of  their  un- 
lucky wards.  On  the  other  hand  the  states  where  the  most  progress  has 
been  made  in  care  and  regeneration  of  diseased  minds,  present  complex 
statutes,  which  painstakingly  cover  every  situation  which  may  arise,  and 
assure  to  the  one  who  stands  accused  of  being  insane,  the  safeguarding 
of  all  his  rights  under  the  law. 

The  methods  of  initiating  control  may  be  summarized  under  two 
heads:- 

First,  where  the  patient  willingly  gives  himself  up  to  restraint. 

Second,  where  his  submission  is  involuntary  and  accompanied  by 
seizure  of  his  person  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

In  some  states  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  receive  the 
consent  of  the  superintendent  to  become  an  inmate  of  a  public  or  private 
asylum.  In  others  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  certificate  of  one  or  more 
physicians.  In  Iowa  an  order  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  presumably  after 
a  hearing  before  the  commission  on  insanity,  is  needed  for  entrance  to  the 
state  hospitals,  but  the  certificates  of  two  physicians  will  confine  one  in 
a  private  institution.  In  many  places  an  order  of  the  court  is  required; 
issued  after  various  procedures  ranging  from  a  doctor's  testimony  to  the 
report  of  an  inquest  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  court.  A  temporary 
restraint,  until  the  court  has  time  to  act,  is  made  under  the  authority  of 
an  examiner  in  lunacy  in  a  few  places. 

The  simplest  proposition  is  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  patient, 
but  this  should  be  safeguarded  to  protect  his  own  interests.  Submission 
should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  omitting  any  essential  feature  of  the 
proceedings.  We  should  take  the  position  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  for 
a  man  to  place  himself  in  custody  as  insane,  as  it  is  for  him  to  commit 
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himself  to  prison  for  crime  without  first  offering  additional  proof  that  he 
is  guilty.  The  mere  consent  of  a  superintendent  of  an  institution  insures 
no  safety,  and  the  certificates  of  any  number  of  laymen  or  doctors  un- 
skilled in  insanity  is  not  a  great  deal  better.  The  commitment  to  pri- 
vate sanitariums  in  this  state  by  the  certificates  of  two  doctors  is  not  well 
enough  guarded,  and  much  injustice  may  easily  be  done  by  designing 
relatives.  Examination  by  a  commission  of  experts  seems  to  me  to  safe- 
guard more  nearly  the  interests  of  both  the  public  and  the  individual. 

Even  against  the  active  resistance  of  the  patient,  it  is  still  possible 
in  some  of  the  less  progressive  communities  for  relatives  and  friends 
to  sieze  a  person  and  hold  him  at  home  or  in  a  public  or  private  institution 
with  little  or  no  formality.  In  Maine,  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
restraint  of  minors  by  relatives  or  friends.  In  many  states  of  this  section 
the  certificates  of  one  or  two  doctors  are  sufficient  for  permanent  in- 
carceration. 

The  objections  stated  for  these  conditions  with  voluntary  submission 
apply  with  much  greater  force  when  there  is  resistance  of  the  patient.  In  Iowa 
and  some  neighboring  states  a  hearing  is  necessary  before  a  regular  commis- 
sion if  entrance  is  desired  to  the  state  hospital,  but  to  private  institutions 
the  road  is  made  easier.  New  York  represents  a  group  of  states  in  which 
a  hearing  is  held  before  a  judge  of  probate  or  superior  court  after  an  in- 
quest by  a  commission  of  experts  at  least  two  of  whom  are  physicians. 
These  are  commissioned  examiners  in  lunacy  by  appointment  of  the  state 
lunacy  commission. 

Having  noted  these  various  modes  of  taking  possession  of  the  mentally 
afflicted,  let  us  consider  more  in  detail  the  Iowa  method  with  which  we 
are  more  directly  concerned.  The  county  commission  as  organized  in  this 
state  may  be  made  a  very  efficient  working  unit,  if  it  is  administered  in 
the  proper  spirit  by  members  who  hold  their  office  long  enough  to  become 
sufficiently  expert  in  the  work.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  restricted 
in  its  field  so  that  it  is  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  the  environ- 
ment of  any  patient  brought  before  it.  It  can  summon  witnesses  easily 
and  is  not  so  rushed  by  the  number  of  cases  that  it  is  impossible  to  take 
time  enough  with  each  one.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  cases,  it  takes  years  to  become  expert  enough  to  Be 
of  any  real  service.  Also  that  there  is  little  opportunity  to  place  the 
patient  in  temporary  restraint  for  observation  until  satisfactory  diagnosis 
can  be  made.  This  is  most  often  not  necessary  as  most  of  our  cases  are 
very  plain,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  insanity  being  present.  But  the  occasion- 
al one  who  seems  to  be  insane  but  is  in  reality  only  sick  and  temporarily 
deranged,  so  that  deportation  to  the  state  hospital  works  a  positive  in- 
justice, should  be  protected  from  the  stigma  attached  to  a  formal  declar- 
ation of  mental  incompetency. 

As  I  have  said  the  organization  of  the  commission  should  be  perma- 
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nent  on   account   of  the  necessity  of  attaining  as  much   experience  as 
possible.     The  attorney  member  should  be  of  ripe  years  and  experience. 
He  should  be  an  expert  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  as  it  is  especial- 
ly hard   to   extract  the  desired  information  from  them  in  these  cases. 
By  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  correct  procedure  he  can  make  the 
commission  a  success,  as  by  his  ignorance  of  these  things  he  can  draw 
out  the  hearings  with  non-essentials,  until  the  minutes  are  loaded  with 
so  much  trash  that  the  meat  of  the  testimony  is  hard  to  find.    The  physician 
and  examining  physician  of  the  commission  should  be  long  term  appoint- 
ments.    The  custom   obtaining  in   some   counties   of   commissioning  the 
attending  physician  of  the  patient  as  examining  physician  is  a  mistake, 
as  we  have  found  to  our  sorrow  after  many  trials.    There  is  every  excuse 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  average  practitioner  on  this  subject.    It  is  not 
taught  to  any  extent  in  his  college  course  and  he  has  little  opportunity  to  see 
many  eases.    The  diagnosis  of  insanity  is  difficult,-  but  at  that  there  seems 
little  excuse  for  a  commissioned  examiner  filling  in  the  blank  left  for  the 
diagnosis  with  the  word  "mild." 

At  least  one  doctor  based  his  diagnosis  of  mental  incompetency  of 
a  degree  requiring  arrest  and  detention  in  a  state  institution,  upon  the 
fact  that  the  patient  "looked  wild  out  of  his  eyes."  The  report  of  the 
examining  physician  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  treatment  at 
the  state  hospital,  but  with  the  papers  filled  out  in  this  manner  there  is 
much  left  to  be  desired. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  as  a  member  of  the  commission  is  a  super- 
fluity. He  is  not  an  expert  and  holds  office  too  briefly  to  become  one. 
His  other  duties  take  up  his  time,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  hold 
the  hearing  without  him  or  with  his  deputy  as  a  substitute.  I  think  that 
a  much  better  plan  would  be  to  have  a  clerk,  who  is  an  expert  stenographer, 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  and  make  out  the  papers 
required.  Any  commisioner  should  be  empowered  to  administer  an  oath 
to  witnesses.  In  many  states  the  judge  who  appoints  the  commission  acts 
as  a  member  himself,  but  our  judges  of  the  district  court  seem  to  have 
enough  to  do  as  it  is.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  commission 
report  to  the  court  in  order  that  a  temporary  guardian  might  be  appointed 
and  after  the  hearing  an  opportunity  may  be  given  for  appeal. 

Procedure:  No  hearing  should  be  held  until  after  complaint  has 
been  filed.  The  present  form  of  complaint  is  insufficient  to  be  of  any 
worth  to  the  record.  It  presents,  the  only  condition,  in  which  a  person  may 
be  placed  under  arrest,  on  a  simple  statement  that  it  is  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  complaint  should  show  some  adequate  reason  why  a  hearing  should 
be  held.  If  it  were  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  attorney 
or  the  attorney  member  of  the  board,  to  whom  should  also  be  intrusted  the 
preparation  of  the  case  for  hearing,  much  time  and  useless  trouble  of  the 
commission  might  be  saved.  We  have  too  many  witnesses  who  prove  to 
know  nothing  of  any  monent  about  the  ease  and  serve  only  to  complicate 
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the  record.  It  it  the  custom  in  many  places  to  call  every  officer  who  was 
in  any  way  implicated  in  the  apprehension  of  the  patient,  and  usually 
one  testimony  duplicates  the  other,  and  none  of  them  know  anything 
of  any  importance  to  the  adjudication  of  the  case.  The  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  evidence  would  eliminate  these  useless  witnesses, 
except  for  note  as  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  in  case  there  seemed 
to  be  a  necessity  for  the  corroboration  of  the  testimony  of  others. 

The  case  being  in  this  way  ready  for  trial,  the  necessity  of  sum- 
moning the  patient  arises.  There  should  be  an  expression  of  the  decision 
of  the  entire  commission  after  consideration  of  the  synopsis  of  the 
evidence  furnished  to  them.  As  this  will  frequently  show  no  cause  of 
action  it  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  useless  publicity  for  the  supposed 
patient.  The  apprehension  of  the  patient  may  well  be  made  by  the 
sheriff  as  at  present,  but  the  officers  should  be  carefully  warned  of  the 
difference  between  this  duty  and  that  of  arresting  an  ordinary  criminal 
All  unnecessary  alarm  and  excitement  should  be  avoided.  The  patient 
should  be  held  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  in  his  own  home  or  in  a 
hospital  or  a  room  isolated  from  the  public,  but  if  possible  not  in  jaiL 
An  officer  with  some  experience  will  get  along  with  very  little  trouble 
in  most  cases.  This  is  very  essential  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  patient. 
Most  of  them  can  be  persuaded  to  do  what  is  needful  without  the  force 
and  excitement  which  may  precipitate  a  maniacal  attack,  and  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  hospital  authorities  in  a  condition  favorable  for  treat- 
ment. It  is  very  necessary  that  the  sittings  of  the  commission  on  insanity 
should  be  vested  with  the  same  dignity  and  authority  which  characterises 
other  courts.  The  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  through  a 
declaration  of  menal  incompetency  is  a  very  serious  proceeding  and  should 
be  so  regarded.  Its  first  step  should  always  be  to  advise  the  patient  of  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  and  his  right  to  representation  by  attorney. 

In  a  few  states  at  this  point  in  the  proceedings  a  so-called  guardian 
ad  litem  is  appointed  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  patient,  and  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  addition  to  our  usage. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  elicit  the  whole  truth  if  possible, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  believe  that  leading  questions  and 
hearsay-testimony  are  frequently  admissible,  as  they  do  not  involve  the  same 
dangers  before  an  experienced  commission  as  before  a  jury;  otherwise  the 
rules  of  court  procedure  should  be  observed.  It  should  be  the  especial 
province  of  the  attorney  member  of  the  commission  to  see  that  these  rules 
and  precedents  are  observed,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  attorney,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  patient  in  every  way. 

Testimony  in  these  hearings  is  very  hard  to  obtain.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  a  witness  to  tell  you  the  essential  things  in  the  conduct  of  another, 
when  he  cannot  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  being  important.  Careful 
preliminary  questioning  in  preparing  the  case  for  the  hearing,  will  demon- 
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strata  a  line  of  attack  which  will  place  in  the  record  the  important  facta 
without  too  much  red  tape.  It  if  difficult  to  establish  an  adequate  bask  for 
the  opinion  of  the  witness  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  patient  They  are  usually 
conscious  of  an  impression  that  the  actions  and  conversation  of  the  patient 
are  abnormal,  but  cannot  explain  in  what  way.  The  usual  answer  is  that 
"he  acted  queerly,"  or  as  our  star  witness  among  the  officers  used  to  say: — 
"Anyone  could  see  that  he  was  nutty,"  as  if  that  settled  it.  The  need 
for  a  preliminary  talk  with  the  witnesses  is  frequently  shown  when  a 
witness  will  tell  you  after  the  hearing  that  he  knows  a  lot  of  things  which 
were  not  brought  out  in  his  examination,  because  he  was  not  asked  specifi- 
cally about  them.  This  curious  reticence  of  a  witness  after  he  has  been 
placed  under  oath  is  frequently  very  hard  to  overcome  unless  you  already 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  you  are  trying  to  extract  from  him. 

It  is  our  custom  to  put  the  patient  on  the  stand  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  testimony  is  in  and  has  given  us  a  line  on  his  condition,  and  his  explan- 
ation of  what  has  been  said  is  often  the  revelation  of  his  mental  state. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  paranoid  states,  where  the  patient  may  com- 
pletely baffle  the  questioner  unless  the  special  field  of  his  derangement  has 
been  previously  revealed.  In  other  cases  he  can  furnish  perfectly  good 
reasons  for  what  he  has  done,  and  we  find  that  what  has  seemed  like  the 
vagaries  of  a  diseased  mind  is  capable  of  sane  interpretation  if  we  hold 
the  key.  An  example  of  this  occurred  not  long  ago,  where  one  of  the 
principal  tilings  alleged  against  a  man  was  that  he  would  not  talk  to  his 
family,  especially  his  son  for  weeks  at  a  time.  On  being  asked  if  it  were 
true  that  he  did  not  talk  to  his  son,  he  admitted  it.  Asked  why,  he  an- 
swered:— "Oh,  I  can't  talk  to  Pete,  because  he  knows  so  much  more  than 
I  do  about  everything. ' '  A  better  commentary  on  the  prevailing  attitude 
©/  children  toward  their  parents,  I  have  not  heard. 

There  should  be  a  stenographic  report  of  the  hearing,  transcribed  in 
duplicate;  one  copy  for  the  records  of  the  commission  and  the  other  to  go 
to  the  hospital  with  the  patient.  Some  chance  remark  of  a  witness  or  of 
the  patient  may  be  the  key  to  the  whole  condition,  and  it  should  all  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  ones  entrusted  with  his  care. 

The  finding  of  the  commission  is  based  upon  the  answer  to  three 
quetsions. 

First,  what  is  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  f 
Second,  is  he  dangerous  to  himself  or  others  f 
Third,  is  confinement  necessary  and  will  it  benefit  himf 
These  should  be  carefully  considered  before  depriving  a  man  of  his 
liberty. 

first,  his  mental  condition.  Is  he  normal  or  deranged  f  If  deranged, 
is  he  insane  or  congenitally  defective  f  Every  commission  should  have  at  its 
service  some  one  skilled  in  the  application  of  the  Binet  tests  for  mental 
rating.    It  is  easy  with  this  help  to  detect  mental  deficiencies  of  even  slight 
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grades.  Feeble-minded  should  not  be  classed  with  the  insane,  although 
there  are  many  of  them  who  should  not  be  at  large.  In  many  states  the 
statute*  governing  the  care  of  the  insane  expressly  omit  the  congenital 
eases,  and  yet  some  of  our  most  terrible  crimes  have  been  committed  By 
t-hia  class. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  he  is  capable  of  harming 
himself  or  others.  We  often  get  a  history  of  violence,  but  also  have  those 
who  are  potentially  dangerous,  and  this  may  sometimes  be  elicited  by  close 
questioning.  It  is  very  interesting  and  important  to  get  the  point  of  view 
of  a  paranoiac  for  example.  The  absolute  belief  in  his  right  to  punish 
others  for  fancied  misdeeds  is  often  the  first  clew  we  get  to  his  mental 
condition.  Patients  with  melancholia,  if  urged  to  talk,  will  manifest  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  suicidal  tendency  if  it  exists. 

Third,  if  the  patient  shows  no  vicious  tendencies,  it  is  still  to  be 
determined  whether  confinement  and  treatment  will  be  beneficial  to  him  or 
if  there  is  any  other  reason  why  he  should  be  restrained. 

When  the  hearing  is  finished,  the  decision  of  the  commission  should 
be  made  out  in  due  form  and  signed.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  this  in  our  blanks.  It  is  apparently  left  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  do  as  he  sees  fit  The  only  place  in  which  the  signatures  of  the 
commissioners  appear,  is  where  they  state  that  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge and  belief  the  patient  has  not  been  exposed  to  contagious  disease. 
This  is  something  which  is  very  hard  to  establish,  and  yet  the  blank  has 
to  be  signed  and  submitted,  which  seems  an  empty  formality  indeed. 

A  number  of  years'  experience  with  our  Iowa  system  has  convinced 
me  that  it  can  be  improved  a  great  deal,  and  yet  it  is  much  superior  to  what 
is  exhibited  in  the  laws  of  some  other  states.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
that  no  one  should  be  held  either  in  a  public  or  private  hospital  for  the 
insane  without  an  order  of  the  district  court,  and  this  should  be  given 
only  after  an  inquest  by  a  commission  of  experts  consisting  of  an  attorney 
and  two  physicians,  commissioned  examiners  in  lunacy.  These  should  serve 
for  long  terms,  and  should  be  appointed  only  after  showing  some  measure  of 
experience  in  insane  cases.  The  complaint  filed  with  the  court  should  allege 
sufficient  facts  to  show  some  cause  for  action,  with  the  names  of  the 
witnesses. 

The  testimony  should  then  be  reviewed  by  the  attorney  member  of  the 
board  and  a  synopsis  of  it  presented  to  the  commission.  If  it  is  deemed 
sufficient,  notice  of  the  hearing  should  be  served  on  the  patient  by  the  proper 
officer;  the  examining  physician  should  be  instructed  to  examine  the  patient 
and  prepare  his  report;  and  the  court  should  be  notified  of  the  impending 
action  in  order  that  a  temporary  guardian  may  be  appointed.  These 
preliminary  steps  should  consume  little  time  in  most  cases,  and  ought  to 
safeguard  well  the  interests  of  the  patient,  and  relieve  the  commission  from 
any  criticism  on  the  ground  of  too  precipitate  action*    If  it  is  necessary 
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the  patie&t  may  be  held  in  charge  of  an  officer  until  the  hearing,  bat  not  in 
the  jail,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  hearing  with  these  preliminary  matters  settled,  should  be  much 
shorter  than  many  of  them  are  at  present.  In  doubtful  cases  it  would  be 
well  if  it  were  made  possible  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  an  expert  alienist 
on  the  staff  of  the  state  hospital.  I  note  that  it  has  been  suggested  in 
New  York  that  each  hospital  should  have  a  man  for  this  purpose,  who 
would  also  look  after  patients  on  parole.  This  is  a  little  outside  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  suggestion  is  along  the 
right  line.   Paroled  patients  are  under  too  little  supervision  at  present. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  district  judges  would  not  always 
be  at  hand  to  make  the  orders  for  commitment  and  appointment  of  guard- 
ians; but  even  if  the  patients  should  be  confined  at  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission as  at  present — I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  te  have  the 
findings  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court;  provision  for  a  temporary 
guardian  is  easily  made,  and  although  perhaps  not  needed  frequently — the 
good  accomplished  in  the  occasional  case  would  surely  compensate  for 
the  slight  trouble  in  making  it  a  routine  duty. 

The  additions  and  changes  which  I  have  suggested  ought  not  to 
complicate  our  procedure  unduly,  and  should  help  us  to  extend  aid  to  these 
unfortunates  in  a  way  which  will  carefully  guard  their  interest  and  make 
it  earner  to  bring  them  back  to  their  normal  selves. 
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By  T.  J.  Maney,  Professor  Iowa 
Agricultural   Experiment  Station,  Ames,   Iowa. 


In  1911  the  pomology  section  of  the  Iowa  State  College  took  up 
co-operative  experimentation  with  the  State  Hospital  at  Clarinda.  This 
arrangement  was  made  possible  through  an  agreement  with  Dr.  Max  E. 
Witt*,  superintendent  of  the  institution  and  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
object  of  the  experimental  work  was  to  study  some  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  spraying  of  apples. 

A  series  of  plots,  to  be  treated  with  different  sprays,  were  laid  out 
in  the  thirty-acre  hospital  orchard,  which  at  that  time  was  but  average 
both  in  health  and  productive  capacity.  The  trees  previously  had  received 
some  pruning  and  a  little  spraying  but  none  of  the  modern  methods  of 
orchard  management  had  been  practiced  in  a  systematic  manner. 

During  the  five  year  period  between  1911  and  1915  this  orchard 
has  produced  as  foDows:- 

1911  -  3500  bushels. 

1912  -  4500  bushels. 

1913  -  6500  bushels. 

1914  -  2700  bushels. 

1915  -  14000  bushels. 

This  crop  of  31200  bushels  produced  in  five  years  if  marketed  even 
at  the  low  prices  of  fifty  cents  per  bushel  would  return  net,  a  six  per  cent 
dividend  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000.00  per  acre. ' 

The  experiments  carried  on  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  problems 
connected  with  spraying,  and  the  increased  interest  which  has  been  taken 
in  the  orchard  has  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  Southwestern  Iowa.  The 
orcnard  is  a  credit  to  the  state  hospital  and  a  splendid  demonstration  to 
the  farmers  of  that  vicinity  who  have  been  lax  in  their  methods  of  orchard 
management.  While  the  institution  orchard  has  been  producing  excellent 
crops  and  at  the  same  time  improving  in  its  general  condition,  the  neighbor- 
ing orchards  have  produced  practically  nothing.  In  fact  they  have  been 
going  backward  due  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  disease. 
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This  particular  example  Is  dted  because  it  emphasizes  the  fast  that 
the  fruit  plantation  is  an  important  economic  item  in  connection  with  the 
mangement  of  an  institution.  However,  there  are  other  features  aside 
from  the  economic  which  recommend  fruit  growing  as  one  of  the  lines 
of  institutional  work. 

Fruit  growing  is  highly  important  when  it  is  included  as  a  part 
of  the  treatment  given  for  restoring  health  to  the  diseased  mind  or  body. 
Work  in  the  open  air  is  both  healthful  and  enjoyable  for  the  patients. 
The  association  with  growing  things  brings  them  closer  to  the  works  of 
nature  and  to  the  laws  of  nature  which  in  reality  are  the  only  true  basis 
of  health  and  happiness. 

At  such  institutions  as  The  Reformatory  at  Anamosa,  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council  Bluffs, 
the  8oldiers  Orphans'  Home  at  Davenport,  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  at  Eldora,  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Mitchellville,  the 
educational  aspect  of  horticulture  should  receive  important  consideration, 
in  that  it  furnishes  one  of  the  best  means  of  arousing  interest  in  nature 
study,  in  taking  an  active  interest  in  work  in  general,  and  in  better  fitting 
the  inmates  for  profitable  lines  of  occupation  after  they  have  been  dis- 
charged. 

The  possibility  of  successful  fruit  growing  in  Iowa  is  no  longer 
an  open  question.  Years  of  experimentation  in  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  fruits  in  every  section  of 
the  state.  The  experience  of  practical  growers  has  shown  that  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  crops  is  a  highly  profitable  occupation. 

The  type  of  fruit  growing  at  the  state  institution  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  inmates.  At  the  institutions  where 
H  is  possible  to  employ  the  male  patients  the  plantings  should  be  largely 
of  the  tree  fruits,  including  however,  a  generous  planting  of  the  small 
fruits.  The  latter  fit  remarkably  well  into  those  places  where  the  popula- 
tion is  largely  women  or  children  or  where  the  patients  have  epileptic 
tendencies. 

The  orchard  and  the  small  fruit  patch  play  an  important  part 
in  dictating  just  how  appetizing  the  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper  will  be. 
The  variety  of  fruit  which  can  be  grown  is  almost  unlimited.  The  apple, 
king  of  fruits,  can  now  be  had  throughout  the  year.  With  cold  storage 
the  late  winter  varieties  last  until  the  early  summer  kinds  begin  to  ripen, 
What  is  better  than  an  apple  f  It  is  appetising  when  eaten  fresh.  It  is  deli* 
eious  when  disguised  by  one  of  the  two  hundred  ways  of  cooling  described 
by  a  prominent  authority  on  home  economics.  The  small  fruits  are  also 
an  important  feature  in  the  diet  of  an  institution.  With  the  advent 
of  the  ever-bearing  strawberry  and  raspberry,  the  berry  season  has  been 
extended  from  early  summer  until  the  first  frost  The  grape  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  fruits.     Every  institution  in  the  state  is  so  located  that 
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grapes  can  be  grown  successfully.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  furnish  a  healthful 
article  of  diet.  For  the  well,  the  sick,  or  the  convalescent,  its  use  should 
be  prescribed  freely. 

A  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  for  planting  in  Iowa  is 
given  in  a  paper,  presented  by  Laurenz  Greene  at  one  of  these  conferences, 
and  found  in  Vol.  XV— October,  1913. 

To  make  a  success  with  fruit  growing  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  connected  with  pruning,  cultivation,  fer- 
tilization, and  spraying  of  plants.  The  young  tree  must  be  trained  from 
the  very  start.  Neglect  in  the  early  pruning  of  a  young  orchard  tree 
means  faulty  crotches  later  on.  The  first  heavy  crop  or  high  wind  usually 
makes  easy  the  journey  to  the  wood  pile. 

The  type  of  cultivation  to  practice  must  be  decided  by  the  type  of 
soil  and  the  location  of  the  orchard.  For  the  small  fruit  plantation, 
clean  cultivation  is  the  only  thing.  Small  fruits  require  large  amounts 
of  moisture  at  the  ripening  season.  The  only  way  to  supply  this  is 
thorough  irrigation  or  by  practising  thorough  tillage  which  establishes  the 
dust  mulch  necessary  for  keeping  down  the  evaporation  of  soil  moisture. 
Just  what  system  of  cultivation  to  practice  in  the  orchard  is  hard  to  say. 
Experts  themselves  disagree  on  this  question.  The  best  system  to  follow 
is  the  one  which  fits  best  the  local  conditions — the  type  which  will  give 
maximum  crops  and  maximum  development  of  the  trees.  Clean  cultivation 
supplemented  with  cover  crops  or  a  good  clover  sod  give  results.  Timothy 
and  blue  grass  sod  do  not  belong  in  the  orchard,  their  place  is  in  the  meadow 
or  pasture. 

Iowa  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  general  soil  type  which  is  well 
supplied  with  humus  and  the  other  important  plant  food  elements.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  or  fertilizing  materials  have  only  a  small  place  in  our 
orchard  operations.  The  main  problem  is  to  render  available  the  plant 
food  present  in  the  soil.  Barnyard  manure  and  cover  crops  for  the  present 
are  the  only  fertilizers  necessary  for  the  Iowa  orchard. 

Spraying  is  the  principal  operation  in  successfull  fruit  growing.  It 
is  both  crop  insurance  and  life  insurance  for  the  orchard.  Prune,  cultivate 
and  fertilize  but  omit  spraying  and  the  crop  is  worthless. 

During  the  past  season  Professor  B.  8.  Herrick  of  the  extension 
department  of  Iowa  State  College  carried  on  spraying  demonstrations  in 
ten  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  all  1130  trees  were  sprayed. 
The  sprayed  trees  yielded  7.7  bushels  per  tree.  The  unsprayed  check 
trees  yielded  on  an  average  5.05  bushels.  The  sprayed  -  fruit  was  worth 
75  cents  per  bushel.  While  it  was  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  unsprayed 
at  25  cents.  After  the  cost  of  spraying  was  deducted,  the  sprayed  trees 
returned  on  an  average  $4.26  more  per  tree  than  did  the  unsprayed.  To 
Hie  skeptic  this  should  be  a  strong  argument  for  spraying. 
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It  is  often  argued  that  spraying  is  not  practicable  at  institutions 
-whose  inmates  are  not  capable  of  handling  the  work.  Actual  spraying 
is  not  the  work  for  the  patient.  It  should  be  performed  by  an  intelligent 
man  who  is  willing  to  work.  With  a  driver,  a  good  team,  and  the  best 
power  sprayer,  two  men  at  the  nozzles  can  spray  forty  acres  of  orchard 
throughout  the  season.  If  the  orchard  is  to  be  sprayed  it  should  be  sprayed 
thoroughly.  The  spray  solution  is  a  disinfectant,  and  should  be  applied 
to  cover  every  branch  and  twig.  At  its  best  spraying  is  simply  a  pre- 
ventive measure.  The  effectiveness  of  the  spray  is  lost  if  the  disease  or 
insect  is  permitted  to  develop. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  handle  the  spraying  as  well  as  the  other 
features  of  orchard  management  at  the  state  institutions,  would  be  to 
employ  a  foreman  who  has  had  experience  in  orcharding.  He  need  not 
be  a  specialist,  provided  he  could  effectively  direct  the  work  on  the  fruit 
plantation.  With  10,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world  now  under 
the  management  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  about  300  acres  of  this  area 
planted  to  fruit,  it  would  be  highly  profitable  for  the  board  to  employ 
an  expert  to  supervise  the  fruit  work  at  all  the  institutions  under  their 
control.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  orchard  and  small  fruit  plantation 
would  soon  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable  project  under  the  institutional 
management. 

The  Reformatory  and  the  State  Penitentiary  under  the  honor  system 
intrust  prisoners  to  work  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Why  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  employ  these  honor  men  to  carry  on  the  work  connected 
with  fruit  growing  at  institutions  which  do  not  have  reliable  helpf 

Since  the  pomology  section  started  the  co-operative  spraying  ex- 
periments at  Clarinda  in  1911,  the  work  has  broadened  out  into  other  fields. 
The  agronomy  and  the  truck  crop  sections  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
have  taken  up  experimental  work  at  several  of  the  state  institutions  un- 
der the  Board  of  Control.  This  type  of  co-operative  work  is  highly 
desirable.  It  can  be  made  a  valuable  feature  in  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tions and  mutually  advantageous  to  the  Iowa  State  College  and  the  people 
of  the  state. 

The  development  of  an  orchard  and  the  study  of  orchard  problems 
is  naturally  a  long  time  proposition.  Experiments  to  give  the  best  results 
must  extend  over  a  long  period  of  years.  This  means  permanency.  For 
this  reason  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  lines  of  horticultural  or 
other  investigations  carried  forward  on  land  permanently  controlled  by 
the  state. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  stand  which 
it  has  taken  in  encouraging  the  co-operative  work.  The  horticultural  de- 
partment always  stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Control  and 
superintendents  of  the  state  institutions  in  work  which  will  advance  the 
present  conditions  of  the  horticultural  industry* 
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A  STUDY  OP  THE  CEREBROSPINAL  FLUIDS  OP 
PATIENTS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE STATE  HOSPITAL. 


By  J.  B.  Sogers,  M.  D.,  Pathologist, 
Independence  State  Hospital,  Independence,  Iowa. 
The  work  from  which  this  paper  is  taken  consists  of  400  lumbar 
punctures  performed  on  355  patients  at  the  Independence  State  HospitaL 


TECHNIC  OF  PUNCTUBE. 


As  a  routine  procedure  preference  has  been  given  to  the  sitting 
position  and  particularly  in  fleshy  eases  for  in  those  oftentimes  the  spinous 
processes  cannot  be  felt  when  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  Not 
infrequently  one  finds  a  case  in  which  the  canal  is  hard  to  reach  and  if 
one  or  two  attempts  are  made  without  success  then  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  place  the  patient  in  the  opposite  position  and  try  to  enter  the  canaL 

While  success  will  be  attained  in  as  much  as  eighty  per  cent  of 
oases  at  first  puncture,  of  the  remaining  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  success 
can  be  attained  at  the  second  or  third  triaL  If  the  canal  is  not  reached 
by  going  in  a  direct  course  from  the  starting  point  the  needle  should  be 
removed  and  again  entered  for  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  point 
•f  the  needle  without  withdrawing  it,  it  is  liable  to  result  in  a  breaking 
of  the  needle  or  getting  its  lumen  filled  with  blood.  We  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  three  attempts  should  be  made  without  a  general  ansestetic 

Some  form  of  local  anaesthetic  should  be  used  in  every  case.  We  have 
found  ethyl  chloride  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  twenty  minutes  before 
the  puncture  is  made  it  is  well  to  give  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  grains 
morphine  sulphate  with  atrophine.  In  insane  patients  it  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  a  general  anaesthetic  For  this  pursose  a  few  inhalations 
of  chloroform  will  usually  quiet  the  patient  and  cause  a  sufficient  relaxation 
to  perform  the  puncture. 

AFTEB  EFFECTS. 

These  consist  of  vomiting,  headache,  rise  in  temperature,  in- 
crease in  pulse  rate,  pains  in  the  back,  etc  Some  of  these  symptoms 
were  observed  in  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  cases  showing  normal 
spinal  fluids. 
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Wile  &  Stokes  (1)  are  of  the  opinion  that  reactions  are  as  com- 
mon in  eases  showing  pathological  as  those  showing  normal  fluids.  Our 
results  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  statement  but  in  far  advanced 
eases  of  general  paralysis  it  is  difficult  to  determine  these  reactions.  After 
effects  no  doubt  are  due  to  two  factors.  First,  and  most  common  is  a 
disturbance  in  the  balance  of  intracranieal  pressure.  Second,  some  are 
due  to  the  mechanical  trauma  as  we  have  seen  a  reaction  consisting  of 
headache  and  vomiting  follow  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  fluid. 
After  the  puncture  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  without  a  pillow, 
and  some  advise  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  then  if  he  develops  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  reaction  he  should  again  be  placed  in  bed  until  free 
from  any  annoyance, 

AMOUNT  OP  FLUID  WITHDRAWN. 

While  we  have  not  followed  taking  an  exact  amount  in  each  case 
we  have  scarcely  exeeeded  15  c  c  and  more  often  7  or  8  c.  c.  Frasier 
(2)  estimates  that  under  normal  conditions  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  amounts 
to  from  60  to  120  c  c  and  with  a  daily  secretion  of  360  to  720  c.  c,  and 
that  under  pathological  conditions,  the  amount  always  exceeds  this.  Then 
we  do  not  believe  the  taking  of  10  or  15  c  c  can  produce  any  grave  harm. 

FEHLING'S  REDUCTION   TEST. 

The  normal  and  many  pathological  cerebrospinal  fluids  contain  a 
substance  which  causes  a  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution.  This  reduction 
was  found  to  take  place  with  all  the  fluids  in  our  series.  The  amount  of 
the  bodies  causing  this  reduction  varies  in  different  specimens,  sometimes 
amounting  to  as  much  as  one  per  cent  and  these  when  added  to  Fehling's 
in  a  ratio  of  one  to  ten  will  cause  a  yellowish  cloud  immediately  after 
heating,  while  in  fluids  containing  smaller  amounts,  a  yellow  precipitate 
will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  after  standing  a  few  hours.  Some 
workers  have  failed  to  detect  any  reduction  by  overlooking  the  latter  pro- 
cedure. The  exact  nature  of  this  reducing  body  is  still  undecided.  Some 
call  it  pyrocatechin  while  others  think  it  a  glucose.  In  order  to  get  an 
accurate  estimation  of  this  substance  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  fluids 
soon  after  taking  them. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION. 

Some  workers  have  reported  finding  the  colon  and  diphtheriod 
bacillus  or  other  organisms  in  the  apparently  normal  cerebrospinal  fluids, 
and  a  post  mortem  or  agonal  invasion  of  this  fluid  with  various  micro- 
organisms has  been  shown  definitely  to  occur  by  Canavan  and  Southard  (3). 
We  attempted  cultures  from  100  spinal  fluids  using  agar,  blood  agar, 
litmus  agar,  or  glucose  agar  and  incubated  them  from  twenty-four  to 
for^y-eight  hours.  An  occasional  staphylococcus  epidermis  albus  or  bacillus 
subtOis  growth  was  obtained.  With  these  exceptions  the  cultures  were 
uniformly  negative. 
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PBOTEINa 
Guillian  and  Parant  (4)  were  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  spinal  fluids  contain  proteins  as  shown  by  an  opalescence  on  boil- 
ing. These  proteins  consists  of  albumins,  globulins  and  pseudo-globulins. 
In  inflamatory  conditions  of  the  meninges  there  is  an  increase  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  substances.  In  syphilitic  conditions  the  euglobulins  are 
usually  increased  as  shown  by  the  globulin  butyric  acid  test  of  Noguchi  (5). 
We  applied  this  test  to  every  case  in  our  series.  All  fluids  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  white  cell  count  showed  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
euglobulins.  This  was  true  in  every  case  of  paresis.  The  so-called  functional 
psychoses  showing  an  increase  in  the  euglobulins  were  as  follows:  Manic  de- 
pressive forms,  nine  cases;  precocious  dementia,  nine  cases;  senile  demenSa, 
four  cases;  melancholia,  two  cases;  acute  confusional,  two  cases;  epileptic 
insanity,  arteriosclerosis,  uremia  and  intoxication  psychoses,  one  case  each. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  specimen  must  be  free  from  accidental 
blood  as  we  have  obtained  a  positive  butyric  acid  test  in  a  normal  fluid 
in  which  was  suspended  as  much  as  250  red  cells  per  c  m.  m. 

CYTOLOGY. 
This  is  the  most  important  subject  with  which  this  paper  deals.    The 
results  of  the  Wasserman  tests  have  been  omitted  and  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  paper.     In  brief  two  methods  have  been  used  to  determine 
a  pleocytosis. 

We  shall  discuss  first  the  French  method.  This  consists  of  cen- 
trifuging  at  low  speed  a  given  quantity  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  then 
with  a  clean  pipette  place  the  sediment  containing  the  cells  on  a  glass  slide 
and  examine  with  the  one-sixth  power  microscope.  A  given  number  of  cells 
to  the  field  is  supposed  to  represent  a  normal  number.  This  method  has 
the  advantage  of  collecting  the  cells  in  a  mass  which  facilitates  a  study  of 
their  morphological  characteristics;  but  this  method  is  in  no  sense  a 
quantitive  estimation  of  the  total  number  per  c  m.  m.,  and  besides  it  is 
more  difficult  and  consumes  more  time.  The  second  and  most  commonly 
used  method  consists  of  counting  the  cells  in  some  form  of  counting 
chambers.  This  enables  one  to  determine  approximately  the  total  number 
of  cells  per  c.  m.  m.  in  the  fluid.  With  either  method  the  spinal  fluid 
should  have  added  to  it  an  equal  amount  of  a  two  to  five  per  cent  acetic 
acid  solution.  The  fluid  should  be  examined  as  early  as  possible  as  the 
fluids  have  a  cytolytic  action.  Our  results  have  shown  this  process  to 
destroy  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  white  cells  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  rate  of  lysis  is  greater  when  the  specimen  is  con- 
taminated with  bacteria.  The  cells  can  be  preserved  as  long  as  forty-eight 
hours  by  the  addition  of  formalin  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  100.  In  our  work 
we  have  counted  the  cells  as  soon  after  collecting  the  specimen  as  pos- 
sible. We  find,  by  taking  as  much  as  %  c  c  spinal  fluid  to  which  has  been 
added  an  equal  amount  of  acetic  acid  solution  containing  enough  methyl 
violet  to  stain  the  nucleus  of  the  cells  and  using  the  Zeiss  counting  chamber, 
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to  be  quite  satisfactory.  By  using  large  amounts  of  the  spinal  11  uM  o»»e 
avoids  error  which  may  occur  if  diluting  smaller  quantities.  When  white 
cells  are  found  then  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of  red  cells 
in  the  spinal  fluid  in  order  to  know  how  many  white  cells  are  present  in 
the  fluid  as  a  result  of  accidental  blood  when  the  specimen  is  collected. 
A  case  of  dementia  prsecox  contained  88  white  cells.  This  was  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  presence  of  121,084  accidental  red  cells.  Other  than  that  the 
spinal  fluid  was  normal. 

In  the  cytological  examination  more  importance  is  attached  to  the 
character  and  morphology  of  the  white  cells  than  their  actual  number. 
The  forms  of  white  cells  occurring  in  the  spinal  fluids  are  well  illustrated 
by  Bigelow  (6).  The  forms  are  best  studied  by  using  the  wet  acetic  aci  ! 
violet  solution  with  1-6  power  microscope.  Attempts  to  fix  the  cells  and 
make  differential  stains  have  not  been  satisfactory  in  our  experience.  We 
attribute  this  to  dissolving  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  by  the  spinal  fluUs 
and  leaving  the  spongioplasm  which  does  not  hold  the  stain  properly  nor 
does  the  cells  adhere  to  the  slide. 

White  Cells  Red  Cells        C.iws 
per  c.  m.  m.  per  c.  m.  ni. 

Dementia  praecox 1.71  1450  159 

Manic-depressive   insanity    -        -  1.68  271  45 

Senile  dementia 1.61  316  18 

Epileptic  insanity  .16  20  11 

Melancholia 1.03  5  12 

Organic  dementia  (not  syphilitic)  1.18  1192  10 

Neurasthenia .84  .60  2 

Hysteria 2.25  650  1 

Alcoholism 1.90  298  11 

Amentia    -      - 1.75  9  4 

Imbecility 1.68  433  10 

The  chief  value  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  examinations  of  the  insane  is 
to  separate  the  syphilitic  from  the  non-syphilitic  psychoses  and  thus  in- 
sure proper  treatment  to  such  cases  as  may  be  improved  by  specific 
therapeutic  agents.  Syphilis  is  now  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  great 
etiological  factors  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  syphilitic  dementia  can- 
not be  safely  diagnosticated  by  the  mental  symptomatology  nor  are  the 
neurological  symptoms  entirely  pathognomonic. 

Below  I  will  give  the  cell  counts  in  each  case  of  syphilitic  brain 
disease.  More  than  one  count  has  been  made  on  some  of  the  cases  and  in 
part  we  have  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Mitchell,  Darling  and  Newcomb, 
(7)  viz:  Great  variations  in  the  cell  count  may  be  found  at  short  inter- 
vals in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  The  persistence  of  both  high  and  low 
eounts  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  A  falling  count  before 
death  is  often  found.  The  occurrence  of  normal  counts  in  progressive 
untreated  cases  and  a  reduction  of  the  cells  does  not  imply  improvement 
nor  have  any  valuable  prognostic  significance.  We  also  agree  with  Wile 
and  Stokes   (1-  that  a  negative  fluid  at  the  time  of  puncture  does  not 
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recessaryily  imply  that  such  a  fluid  will  not  in  the  future  show  signs  of 
meningeal  reaction  or  that  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  past. 

WHITE  CELL  COUNTS  IN  THE  SPINAL  FLUIDS  TAKEN  FROM 
CASES  OF  GENERAL  PARALYSIS. 


Cr.se  No.     1.  White  Cells 
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PROCEEDINGS    OP    THE    QUARTERLY    CONFERENCE 

OF    THE    CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    OFFICERS    OF 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND   OTHERS 

WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  March  14,  1916,  at 
nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  Chairman  Dixon  presiding. 

The  Chairman:  The  conference  will  be  in  order.  I 
believe  all  the  members  of  the  conference  are  present,  except 
Commandant  C.  C.  Horton,  who,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  detain- 
ed at  home  by  illness.  I  am  sure  the  sympathy  of  this  confer- 
ence goes  to  him  in  his  sick  room.  Colonel  Horton  has  served 
the  state  faithfully  for  about  sixteen  years  and  has  now  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  April. 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL 
ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

We  will  pass  the  first  number  on  the  program  and  take 
up  the  paper  entitled,  "The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Physical 
and  Nervous  System,"  by  M.  C.  MacMn,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  122 

The  Chairman:  The  paper  is  before  the  conference  for 
discussion.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  the  institutions  under  the 
control  of  this  board  are  vitally  interested. 
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Superintendent  Witte:  This  interesting  and  suggestive 
paper  shows  conclusively  the  ravages  of  alcohol  on  the  in- 
dividual, but  much  more  pernicious  is  the  influence  of  alcohol 
on  the  coming  generations.  I  am  frequently  asked  by  visitors 
with  what  per  cent  of  our  patients  the  trouble  is  due  to  alcohol- 
ism, and  if  the  alcohol  causes  much  insanity.  I  answer  in  this 
way:  "Yes,  and  no."  Alcoholic  insanity,  or  mental  derange- 
ment directly  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  is  not  represented  by 
a  large  number  in  the  hospital  at  any  given  time,  but  the  num- 
ber of  mental  disorders  due  to  constitutional  weaknesses  of  the 
nervous  system  transmitted  by  an  alcoholic  ancestry,  is  very  large. 
Besides  alcohol  plays  an  imporant  role  as  a  developer  of  dis- 
orders in  those  individuals  affected  by  an  adverse  and  de- 
generate heredity. 

Dr.  Demme,  in  Germany,  some  years  ago,  by  investigation 
showed  conclusively  the  malignant  influence  of  alcohol  to  the 
offspring  of  the  alcoholic,  especially  as  it  involves  the  nervous 
system.  He  took  pains  to  examine  into  the  history  of  two 
groups  of  families,  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic,  during  a  num- 
ber of  generations,  but  he  only  tabulates  the  results  of  the 
first  generation  of  each  of  the  ten  families.  Of  the  ten  alcoholic 
families  there  were  born  fifty-seven  children.  Ten  or  17.25  per 
cent  were  normal;  twenty-five  died  in  infancy;  others  suffered 
from  malformations,  chorea,  epilepsy,  idiocy,  or  other  forms 
of  nervous  disorders.  So  that  82.5  per  cent  of  the  offspring  of 
the  alcoholic  families  were  abnormal.  Of  the  ten  non-alcoholic 
families,  sixty-one  children  were  born,  nearly  the  same  number ; 
fifty  or  81.9  per  cent  were  normal,  and  remained  normal ;  four 
died  in  infancy;  four  had  nervous  disorders,  and  two  mal- 
formations.    The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

I  consider  alcohol  and  syphilis,  the  two  most  malignant 
factors  which  destroy  and  corrupt  the  very  fountain  of  life. 

Superintendent  Sessions :  About  two  years  ago,  when  we 
had  2300  admissions  of  children  to  the  institution  of  which  I 
am  the  superintendent,  I  took  occasion  to  go  through  the  records 
to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  reach  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  alcohol  as  a  dominating  cause  in  bringing  children  to  that 
institution.    I  found  that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  children 
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in  the  institution  were  there  as  the  direct  or  remote  cause  of 
alcohol.  Since  then  I  have  made  some  study  of  the  child  as  hav- 
ing been  affected  by  the  results  of  their  parents'  intemperance. 
We  find  that  while  we  have  some  children  v/ho  are  ihe  offspring 
of  Intemperate  parents,  who  would  be  called  precocious,  per- 
haps, they  were  more  nearly  atypical — peculiar  in  some  one 
direction — and  on  the  average  are  not  quite  equal  to  normal 
conditions.  The  fact  is  that  alcoholism  leads  to  both  destitution 
and  despondency.  The  effect  upon  the  children  is  such  that 
many  of  them  are  not  normal.  We  find  when  a  contagious 
disease  gets  into  our  institution,  the  children  of  those  particular 
families  are  much  more  easily  affected  than  the  children  of  the 
other  families.  So  we  have  had  a  very  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  effects  upon  the  progeny  of  those  who  are  indulging 
their  appetites  in  that  way,  and  we  can  say  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  are  ap- 
palling. We  begin  to  see  as  a  result  of  prohibition  in  this  state 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  children  coming  into  the  institu- 
tion. A  year  ago  at  this  time,  we  had  637  children  in  the 
institution  and  yesterday  we  had  481. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker :  We  appreciated  the  paper 
very  much.  One  thought  that  occurred  to  me  while  the  paper 
was  being  read,  is  that  the  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion are  often,  possibly  always,  simply  exaggerations  or  in- 
tensification of  the  subject's  natural  or  normal  traits  of  character. 
Some  of  the  most  careful  students  of  normal  and  pathological 
psychology  believe  that  a  person  does  not  commit  an  act  while 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  which  he  would  not  at  least 
desire  to  commit  when  sober ;  and  that  the  tirade  of  the  maniacal 
patient  directed  against  his  associates  is  the  voluble  expression 
of  the  same  sentiment  which  he  secretly  harbors  during  his 
saner  existence.  In  other  words,  one  who  commits  murder  while 
intoxicated,  has  murder  in  his  heart.  There  is  a  mental  con- 
flict between  the  depraved  propensity  and  the  individual's 
abhorrence  of  such  an  act.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  pro- 
pensity is  restrained.  Repugnance  to  the  idea  is  in  the  ascend- 
ency. Under  alcoholic  intoxication  the  depraved  instinct  is 
increased  or  the  inhibitory  influence  of  abhorrence  is  lessened. 
At  any  rate,  the  ascendency  in  the  two  opposing  elements  of 
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the  conflict  is  reversed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  overt  act  is 
committed. 

Too  often  we  confuse  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
when  considering  alcohol  as  an  etiological  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity.  Many  individuals  who  are  predisposed 
to  insanity  are  alcoholic  because  of  that  predisposition.  In  these 
cases  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  use  of  the  alcohol 
causes  the  insanity,  whether  the  insane  diathesis  induces  the 
alcoholism,  or  whether  the  alcoholism  and  the  psychosis  are^ 
both  due  to  some  other  common  cause. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  study  of  the  ancestry  of  this  class 
of  psychopaths  will  reveal  unmistakable  proof  that  the  use 
of  alcohol  by  the  progenitors  is  cause,  and  the  neurosis  of  this 
generation  is  effect.  But  after  investigation  of  all  the  gener- 
ations of  the  individual  patient  of  which  history  is  obtainable, 
the  problem  remains  the  same.  There  is  no  method  of  inductive 
reasoning  that  may  be  applied  to  conditions  obtaining  among 
the  remote  ancestry,  the  present  generation  and  the  future 
progeny,  considered  singly  or  collectively,  which  will  not  furn- 
ish as  conclusive  evidence  that  alcoholism  is  the  result  of  a 
neurotic  condition,  as  that  the  psychoses  are  due  to  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured.  Reduction  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  will  decrease  insanity ;  and  just  as  surely 
will  all  measures  that  lessen  neurotic  conditions  tend  to  limit 
the  number  of  cases  of  alcoholism. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  I  cannot  say  what  per  cent 
of  the  boys  we  receive  at  Eldora  are  not  normal  mentally,  or 
defective  physically  because  of  inherited  defects  from  parents 
who  have  used  alcohol,  perhaps  excessively.  We  do  know  that 
in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  alcohol  has  been  used  in  the 
home  directly  by  parents  of  the  boys  who  come  to  us,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  cases  where  alcohol,  and  usually  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol,  has  not  been  used  in  the  immediate  fam- 
ily, or  by  near  relatives.  It  is  pitiful  to  listen  to  the  tales  some 
of  the  boys  tell — boys  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  who 
have  been  handicapped  all  of  their  lives,  perhaps  not  only  by 
having  evils  transmitted  to  them  from  father  or  mother,  or 
both,  but  by  being  required  to  live  in  a  home,  subjected  daily 
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to  the  abuse  of  the  father  when  in  a  drunken  condition.  I  re- 
call one  boy  now  who  is  out  on  a  farm — a  little  fellow  who  ought 
to  be  at  home  with  his  mother,  if  not  with  his  father.  But 
he  is  on  the  farm,  kept  away  from  those  parents,  because  of 
the  father's  inordinate  desire  for  liquor.  He  is  the  cause  of 
the  boy  coming  there.  He  came  to  visit  the  boy  on  one  occasion, 
with  liquor  on  his  breath,  and  he  continues  to  use  it  and  keep 
the  boy  away  from  his  mother  and  home. 

Superintendent  Donohoe :  I  enjoyed  the  paper  very  much. 
We  all  believe  that  alcohol  is  probably  the  greatest  single 
etiological  factor  in  insanity,  poverty  and  crime.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  insane  is  increasing  in  this 
and  in  other  states,  I  believe  a  great  part  may  be  attributed  to 
Ihe  very  heavy  drinking  of  the  two  previous  generations.  It 
is  quite  common  knowledge  that  one  or  two  generations  ago 
the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  among  people  of  means 
and  brains,  and  position  in  society,  was  tolerated,  and  while 
it  may  have  created  a  little  scandal  in  the  last  generation  and 
the  generation  before  that,  not  very  much  was  thought  about 
it.  At  the  time  it  did  not  seem  to  do  very  much  damage  to  the 
individual  but  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  their  offspring 
was  contaminated.  The  only  hope  for  future  generations  to 
get  away  from  the  enormous  burdens  of  defectives  and  de- 
linquents, is,  if  possible,  to  minimize  the  amount  of  liquor  used. 
I  think  a  man  or  a  woman  who  uses  a  steady  amount  of  alcohol 
day  in  and  day  out,  without  perhaps  becoming  unduly  in- 
toxicated except  occasionally,  will  do  more  harm  to  his  offspring 
than  to  himself,  and  I  think  the  present  taxpayers  are  suffering 
from  the  burdens  and  sins  of  the  excessive  drinking  of  the  last 
two  generations. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ask  Superintendent 
Applegate  his  opinion  of  the  precentage  of  patients  at  Mount 
Pleasant  by  reason  of  alcoholism,  and  I  direct  the  same  question 
to  Warden  McClaughry  and  to  Warden  Sanders. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  As  to  the  direct  use  of  al- 
eohoL  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  percentage.  I  rather  believe  the 
percentage  is  not  great.  I  don't  think  there  are  over  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.    But  as  to  the  indirect  use  of  alcohol,  as  we 
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get  from  them  the  histories  of  the  patients  going  back  two 
generations,  I  am  very  well  convinced  the  percentage  is  much 
greater,  possibly  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  We  have  two  factors 
to  consider  though.  When  we  consider  the  indirect  effect  of 
alcohol  upon  the  offspring,  not  infrequently  we  have  venereal 
diseases  that  play  quite  a  part.  It  seems  as  though  in  families 
in  which  the  percentage  of  alcohol  plays  a  great  part  as  an  in- 
direct cause  of  insanity,  we  find  a  large  percentage  of  venereal 
diseases  as  a  complicating  cause.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
get  the  history  of  venereal  diseases  as  readily  as  that  of  alcohol- 
ism. That  has  been  my  experience  in  examining  insane  patients 
and  the  histories  we  have,  covering  a  great  number  of  years. 

Warden  McClaughry :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  any 
reliable  statistics,  for  the  reason  that  the  answers  of  criminals 
are  so  often  colored  by  one  motive  or  another ;  but  I  would  say, 
about  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  people  we  get  into  the  institu- 
tion have  come  there  because  they  did  something  when  they  were 
intoxicated  or  not  in  a  normal  condition  because  of  the  use  of 
liquor.  I  think  about  forty  per  cent  of  them  come,  indirectly 
through  the  influence  of  liquor  because  of  their  associations  in 
places  where  liquor  is  used  and  because  of  the  contributory  in- 
fluence that  it  brings  into  their  lives. 

Warden  Sanders:  As  stated  by  Warden  McClaughry, 
our  information,  at  least  our  paper  information  is  gathered 
from  statistics  which  we  draw  out  of  the  men,  and  you  must 
understand  that  some  of  these  answers  are  colored  and  evasive, 
while  some  are  plain  straightforward  statements;  many  are  un- 
truthful and  many  are  truthful.  I  believe  we  have  some  men 
in  the  penitentiary  who  have  never  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor  in 
their  lives.  I  don't  know  about  their  ancestors,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a  weakening  influence  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  and  that  our  measure  of  the  influences  of 
alcoholism  must  not  be  confined  to  the  men  who  stand  at  the 
bar,  but  to  the  far-reaching  effects  in  association.  If  you  will 
sit  at  a  session  of  the  Board  of  Parole  and  hear  the  stories  these 
men  tell  and  the  answers  they  give  to  questions,  and  will  use 
your  head,  you  will  discover  that  alcoholism  has  played  a  very 
important  part.    We  must  not  forget  that  alcohol  leads  to  the 
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use  of  dope,  and  that  must  be  tacked  on  to  this  percentage  you 
speak  of,  when  you  say  a  large  per  cent  are  there  because  of  the 
direct  or  indirect  use  of  alcohol — the  dope  habit. 

I  do  not  know  what  per  cent  to  name,  but  I  think  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  are  there  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of 
the  booze  and  dope  proposition.  Of  course,  we  are  getting  a 
large  number  of  inmates  into  our  institution  from  our  desire  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  liquor  law.  Boot-leggers  are  com- 
ing in  in  squads.  It  is  too  bad  we  did  not  tack  a  clause  to  that 
law,  to  not  only  bring  in  the  boot-leggers,  but  also  the  "boot- 
leggees." 

Warden  McClaughry :  I  would  like  to  ask  Warden  San- 
ders the  average  age  of  his  prisoners.  The  average  age  in  my 
institution  is  twenty-four,  and  I  suppose  the  average  age  in 
Warden  Sander's  institution  is  perhaps  from  thirty-three  to 
thirty-five,  and  that  will  account  to  some  extent  for  the  increase 
Warden  Sanders  finds  in  his  institution. 

Warden  Sanders :  I  think  that  point  is  well  taken,  that 
men  who  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  have  had 
more  experience  with  fire-water  than  younger  men. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  In  an  examination  made  of 
1400  cases  sometime  ago,  we  found  that  among  the  fathers 
there  were  218  drinkers  in  some  measure,  and  twenty-one  moth- 
ers; practically  240  cases  out  of  1400,  or  about  seventeen  per 
cent.  I  think,  however,  alcoholism  as  a  cause  for  feoble-mind- 
edness  has  been  overrated,  for  it  is  possible  to  overrate  it,  because 
the  question  that  was  asked  in  the  investigation  was:  "Does 
the  father  or  mother  use  intoxicating  liquors T"  "They  do  to 
some  extent,' '  is  the  usual  answer.  I  should  say  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  number  I  have  given  are  alcoholics  in  the 
term  used  by  Dr.  Mackin.  I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  were 
users  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  moderation  only. 

Superintendent  Sessions  says  his  population  is  getting 
smaller.  Warden  Sander's  population  is  increasing,  and  at 
Glenwood,  with  a  population  of  1500,  we  have  a  waiting  list 
of  about  150,  which  is  increasing  daily.  Whether  this  is  be- 
cause of  a  clearer  conception  of  feeble-mindedness,  I  do  not 
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know;  but  the  demands  upon  the  institution  at  Glenwood  are 
greater  now  than  at  any  other  time. 

I  really  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  all  the  bad 
effects  of  alcohol,  which  are  well-known  and  which  none  will 
gainsay,  we  are  apt  to  lay  to  its  charge  effects  which  are  not 
due  entirely  to  this  one  cause.  We  must  remember  that  it  is 
only  comparatively  recently  that  there  have  been  concerted 
efforts  at  prohibition ;  that  alcohol  in  some  form  was  a  beverage 
used  by  all  civilized  people  from  the  earliest  history.  Not  many 
years  ago,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said,  people  generally  used 
alcohol;  in  fact,  I  have  read  that  those  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  had  an  idea  that  water  was  a  little  dangerous  and 
they  brought  with  them  a  fairly  good  supply  of  beer,  and  made 
it  for  a  long  time  after  that.  I  believe  that  alcoholism  can  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  many  of  the  conditions  which  it  is 
charged  with,  such  as  insanity,  mental  feebleness,  or  degeneracy, 
but  in  most  cases  there  is  an  underlying  factor  which  gives 
a  predisposition  of  the  individual  to  the  condition,  and  the 
alcohol  is  merely  the  provoking  cause. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  us  to  send  out  from  this 
body,  statements  that  alcoholism  is  the  cause  of  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  especially  those  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with — I  mean  the  various  forms  of  mental  defects  and 
degeneracy. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ask  Superintendent 
Scarborough  his  opinion  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  patients 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis? 

Superintendent  Scarborough :  I  have  no  figures  and  have 
never  been  able  to  make  a  careful  investigation,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  effect  is  marked.  It  seems  in  tuberculosis,  even  where 
we  cannot  find  the  effects  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  we  still  find 
our  cases  do  not  do  well ;  digestion  seems  to  be  quite  impaired ; 
they  do  not  get  along  nicely,  and  in  general  their  resistance 
seems  low.  This  also  might  be  said  in  cases  of  narcotics,  and 
even  more  so  in  those  cases. 

Superintendent  Voldeng :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Mack- 
in,  in  regard  to  these  examinations  which  he  has  made  of  some- 
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thing  over  200  patients,  where  he  speaks  of  the  blood-pressure 
but  does  not  go  into  it  in  detail.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
particular  significance  he  attaches  to  the  blood-pressure  find- 
ings in  inebriates.  I  would  think  it  would  be  a  lower  blood- 
pressure  and  towards  the  end  would  be  increased. 

Superintendent  Mackin:  I  was  very  much  surprised 
at  the  results  of  our  examination  concerning  the  blood-pressure. 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  from  the  reading  of  authorities  that  we 
would  find  a  very  high  blood-pressure  in  alcoholic  cases,  yet 
the  contrary  was  true. 

Superintendent  Voldeng :  You  did  find,  however.  Doctor, 
that  the  blood-pressure  was  lower  in  acute  cases  and  higher  in 
the  more  chronic  cases.  It  seems  to  me  that  must  be  absolutely 
correct,  if  the  laboratory  experiments  can  be  depended  upon. 
I  think  the  first  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  paralyze  the  vesicular 
structures,  and  when  this  occurs  there  is  a  fall  in  the  blood- 
pressure.  Later  on  when  the  arteries  become  affected  with 
arterial  sclerosis,  we  find  the  resiliency  in  the  blood-vessel  is 
less;  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  hypertension  and  that  in- 
creases the  blood-pressure. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  paper  I 
want  to  mention  briefly,  and  that  is  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol. 
Physicians  as  a  class  have  held  for  years,  and  many  still  hold 
that  alcohol  is  not  only  a  stimulant  but  also  a  nutritive  agent. 
I  think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  fallacy. 
There  are  experiments  now  going  on  in  the  Carnegie  Laboratory 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  seem  to  demonstrate  con- 
clusively, no  matter  how  small  the  doses,  alcohol  acts  as  a  de- 
pressant from  the  very  start  and  at  no  time  acts  as  a  stimulant 
— that  it  is  a  depressant  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Superintendent  Mackin:  The  doctor  no  doubt  is  quite 
right  in  speaking  of  the  immediate  effect  of  alcohol  on  blood- 
pressure.  Of  course,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  the 
immediate  effect,  because  the  immediate  effect  of  alcohol  has 
been  eliminated  before  they  are  admitted.  Authorities  claim 
that  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  blood-pressure,  but  when  taken  in  large  quantity  paralyzes 
the  motor  nerves,  and  then  you  have  hypertension. 
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Member  McConlogue :  I  know  of  a  case  where,  the  only 
time  you  could  get  a  certain  colored  man  to  work  was  to  give 
him  a  drink  of  whiskey.    Was  he  stimulated  or  depressed? 

Superintendent  Witte :  The  fact  is  you  are  all  right,  and 
some  are  wrong  at  the  same  time.  Alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant,  it 
is  a  depressant.  But  it  is  also  first  and  foremost  an  anaes- 
thetic. We  do  not  do  a  thing  because  we  have  grown  tired. 
Alcohol  has  the  influence  upon  the  nervous  system  of  doing 
away  with  this  sense  of  fatigue.  So  that  the  colored  man  who 
has  a  native  inertia  and  does  not  do  things,  by  having  a  drink 
of  whiskey,  removed  this  inertia  and  enabled  him  to  work. 

Member  McConlogue :  The  fact  of  the  stimulant  remov- 
ed that  inertia  f 

Superintendent  Witte :    Yes,  sir ;  it  removes  the  brakes  of 
this  man's  activity. 

COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 

Superintendent  Rothert:  With  reference  to  our  friend, 
Commandant  Horton,  it  seems  to  me  we  who  are  here  can  do  no 
better  than  to  send  him  a  kindly  word  of  greeting. 

I  therefore  move  you,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  convey  to  Commandant  Horton  our  good 
wishes  and  cheer  and  our  regrets  at  his  absence. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  name  as  that  committee,  Super- 
intendents Rothert,  Mogridge  and  Sessions. 

Member  McConlogue:  I  would  suggest  that  this  com- 
mittee also  prepare  proper  resolutions  to  be  spread  upon  the 
record  of  this  board. 

The  motion  with  the  suggested  amendment  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

STATE    INSTITUTIONS   AND   THE   PUBLIC. 

The  chairman:  The  next  paper  we  will  take  up  on  our 
program  is  entitled  "State  Institutions  and  the  Public/'  by 
Henry  W.  Rothert,  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Council  Bluffs. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  128 
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The  Chairman:  The  paper  is  before  the  conference  for 
discussion.  It  is  a  very  important  subject.  As  the  essayist  has 
stated,  the  public  at  large  has  very  little  knowledge  of  these 
institutions.  I  see  that  Superintendent  Rothert  advocates  that 
every  day  be  a  visiting  day.  Some  of  the  other  superintendents 
might  tell  their  experience  along  that  line. 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  views  expressed  by  our  confrere,  Superin- 
tendent Rothert.  We  have  a  regular  afternoon  once  a  week  for 
the  general  public,  but  any  one  who  comes  at  any  time,  whether 
on  Sunday  or  a  weekday,  has  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  if  we 
know  it  is  a  person  who  does  not  come  out  of  idle  curiosity. 

I  have  sought  for  years  past  to  get  into  closer  touch  with 
the  various  county  officials  of  the  various  counties  of  southwest- 
ern Iowa;  not  only  the  commissioners  of  insanity,  but  also  the 
various  boards  of  supervisors.  The  mutual  sense  of  esteem  and 
friendship  that  has  been  struck  up,  in  a  way  has  been  very  en- 
couraging. I  do  not  know  of  anything  against  it  and  I  am 
much  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Vial :  I  have  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Roth- 
ert 's  paper.  As  state  agent — a  sort  of  mediator  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  institutions — I  can  appreciate  an  administration 
such  as  he  outlines.  I  know,  if  the  people  will  visit  the  institu- 
tion, whether  in  rags  or  in  an  eight-cylinder  automobile,  they 
will  all  get  the  same  courteous  treatment  and  be  a  friend  of 
the  institution  ever  after  that.  Of  course,  when  the  people  of 
Eldora  have  company  and  their  visitors  have  not  seen  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  they  bring  them  out  and  show 
them  through  the  different  departments.  In  the  last  five  years 
I  think  I  have  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  our  institutions,  caused  simply  by  making  friends 
of  the  public.  A  case  in  court  comes  up,  a  bright  boy  is  being 
considered.  They  know  Mr.  Kuser,  they  know  his  teachers, 
and  they  do  not  feel  as  if  they  were  throwing  the  boy  into  an 
abyss. 

I  think,  throwing  the  doors  open  is  the  best  method  of 
allaying  suspicion.    The  old  ideas  of ' '  thumbscrews ' '  and  c  c  tread- 
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mills"  are  still  handed  around  among  the  people  of  the  state. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  people  familiar  with  what 
you  are  doing. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  I  think  the  general  attitude 
of  the  public  has  improved  materially  in  the  last  five  or  ten 
years  towards  the  public  institutions  of  the  state.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  given  our  institu- 
tions through  our  bulletins  and  through  extended  invitations 
from  our  institutions  to  the  public  to  visit  them  and  to  know 
more  of  the  work  done  there,  in  caring  for  and  treating  the 
inmates. 

Some  years  ago  we  sent  from  the  Mount  Pleasant  institu- 
tion, a  letter,  inviting  the  commissioners  of  insanity  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  county  officials  to  visit  our  institution, 
believing  that  they  would  represent  the  citizens  of  the  commun- 
ity. Some  of  them  responded  and  have  made  regular  visits  to 
our  institution,  particularly  the  boards  of  supervisors  and  the 
commissioners  of  insanity.  I  have  had  some  physicians  come 
there,  who  stated  to  me  they  had  been  sending  patients  to  Mount 
Pleasant  for  years  but  never  had  visited  the  institution.  We 
have  extended  invitations  to  medical  societies  and  they  have 
responded  kindly.  These  visits,  I  believe  have  been  of  con- 
siderable benefit. 

As  to  visitors  generally,  in  my  opinion  there  are  certain 
visitors  who  are  not  beneficial  to  the  institution.  But  there 
are  among  the  large  number  who  visit  the  institution  many 
who  go  away  with  a  correct  idea  of  the  institution  and  what 
is  being  done  for  the  patients.  The  general  visitors'  days  ex- 
tended to  the  public  at  Mount  Pleasant,  are  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons.  Sunday  visitors  have  been  ex- 
cluded as  nearly  as  we  can  do  so  without  creating  a  bad  feel- 
ing, particularly  in  the  last  number  of  years  of  automobiles, 
when  we  have  had  quite  a  procession  of  them  on  Sundays! 
They  plan  during  the  week  to  spend  Sunday  at  the  institution. 
Sunday  is  our  busiest  day.  We  have  excluded  a  good  many 
visitors  on  Sunday.  I  believe  that  day  is  better  spent  by  the 
patients  in  the  way  of  letter-writing  or  rest  During  the  week 
they  are  in  the  shops,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden.     On 
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Sunday  it  is  a  day  of  rest.    When  we  had  so  many  visitors 
it  was  not  a  day  of  rest  and  added  to  confusion. 

I  fully  concur  with  Superintendent  Rothert's  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  publicity  to  be  given  our  institutions,  and  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  the  public  into  better 
harmony  with  our  work,  so  that  they  may  know  of  what  we 
are  doing.  We  still  have  from  certain  localities,  complaints 
and  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  institution  and  what 
is  being  done  there,  and  those  who  talk  the  loudest  and  the  most, 
are  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  institution.  The  relatives 
of  the  patients  and  the  patients  themselves  speak  more  kindly 
of  the  institution  than  those  who  are  uninformed. 

Superintendent  Kuser :  A  man  called  me  up  from  Eldora 
a  few  days  ago.  He  said :  "Did  you  see  the  article  in  the  Register 
and  Leader ?"  I  asked  him  what  about.  He  said,  "About  the 
industrial  school."  What  he  referred  to  was  an  address  by  an 
ex-chaplain  of  an  eastern  industrial  school,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  they  are  places  where  boys  and  girls  are  mistreated,  put 
in  dungeons,  etc.  I  was  glad  to  know  that  the  ex-superintendent 
of  the  East  Waterloo  schools  challenged  his  remarks.  We  all 
know  and  the  public  ought  to  know  that  such  things  do  not  exist. 
We  do  not  have  a  place  to  lock  a  boy  up  for  punishment. 
He  never  loses  a  meal ;  he  is  never  chastized  corporally,  without 
his  clothes  on.  Some  people  have  an  idea  the  boys  are  lashed 
with  straps  or  something  of  that  sort,  after  their  clothing  has 
been  removed.  Nothing  of  that  kind  exists.  Yet  that  idea  of 
barbarity  and  cruelty  is  still  extant,  even  in  this  state.  When 
the  boys  come  to  us,  I  usually  ask  them  whether  they  have  heard 
of  this  place.  They  say  they  have  heard  of  it.  I  ask  them 
whether  they  have  heard  anything  good  of  it.  Sometimes  they 
say,  "No,"  and  sometimes,  "Yes."  In  either  event,  I  ask  them 
what  they  have  heard.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  heard  we 
had  a  place  where  we  put  a  fellow  in  a  big  tank  and  turn  on 
the  water  and  he  has  to  pump  or  drown.  One  boy  said  he 
heard  that  for  the  first  week  the  boys  get  nothing  but  celery 
to  eat,  and  if  they  do  not  eat  every  bit  of  it,  they  are  put  in  a 
tank  and  that  is  pumped  full  of  water.  Some  think  the  in- 
stitution is  walled  in  and  there  are  guards  there.     Even  the 
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parents  express  great  surprise  when  they  see  there  are  no 
walls  around  the  institution.  They  speak  of  what  a  delightful 
place  it  is,  and  they  say  they  would  just  as  soon  have  their 
other  son  there. 

I  talked  with  a  man  on  the  train  a  few  months  ago, 
and  as  we  went  on  by  the  institution  I  glanced  out  and  I  also 
saw  him  look.  He  told  me,  that  was  the  reform  school.  I  said, 
"Is  that  so?"  I  talked  from  Eldora  to  Marshalltown  with 
that  man  about  the  school  and  he  told  me  many  things,  and 
I  asked  him  a  good  many  questions.  He  had  an  idea  we  had 
a  lock  up.  He  said  he  understood  they  used  to  have  a  system 
whereby  they  hung  the  boys  up  by  the  thumbs,  and  he  thought 
they  locked  them  up  and  put  them  on  bread  and  water.  Many 
of  his  views  were  entirely  distorted.  He  had  been  out  there 
and  walked  around  once  or  twice. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  my  officers  brought  a  magazine 
to  me  and  opened  it  up  to  show  me  an  article  in  it.  The  publica- 
tion was  Good  Housekeeping.  The  article  referred  to  was: 
"Why  can't  a  kid  write  his  mother ?"  It  went  on  about  orphan- 
ages, and  schools  for  dependents,  and  industrial  schools;  and 
made  statements  in  great  big  type,  positively  vicious,  stating 
the  manner  in  which  boys  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  writing 
to  their  mothers*  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  "Why  a  kid  can't 
write  to  his  mother V9  it  is  a  question  of  "Why  can't  a  kid 
write  a  good  mother? "  and  "Why  can't  a  mother  write  a  kid  J" 
I  have  written  to  mothers  and  asked  them  why  they  did  not 
write  to  John,  that  his  letters  did  not  come  back  and  were  surely 
relieved.  After  a  while  I  would  get  a  letter  saying  that  they 
were  just  so  busy  they  did  not  have  the  time  to  write ;  and  all 
this  time  the  boy  was  just  craving  some  word  from  home. 
According  to  our  plan  he  writes  regularly  once  a  month,  and 
if  it  is  necessary  to  write  oftener,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  let  it 
be  known.  If  the  boy  has  become  ill,  a  letter  from  the  office  or 
a  telephone  message  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  to  come  immedi- 
ately. We  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  decent  fathers  and 
mothers  and  try  to  do  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by. 

As  to  visiting,  we  do  not  have  visiting  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday.    Those  are  our  holidays.    This  is  not  because 
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we  are  on  dress  parade  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, we  are  on  parade,  and  perhaps  looking  at  it  from  that  angle, 
we  would  be  a  little  more  in  shape  to  receive  visitors  at  that 
time.  But  on  Saturday  we  have  our  regular  work — changing 
clothes,  baths,  etc.  Then  too,  we  have  baseball  schedules  and 
tennis  games.  The  boy  who  has  a  visitor  may  be  the  chief  one 
of  a  ball-team.  On  Sundays  we  have  Sunday-school  and  we 
expect  the  boys  to  be  prepared  to  recite  and  be  at  the  service. 
We  have  our  church  in  the  afternoon  and  we  want  the  boys  to 
be  there;  we  think  it  is  valuable  to  them.  On  holidays  we 
have  our  special  exercises.  For  instance,  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  our  annual  field  meet.  A  boy  having  a  visitor  that  day  would 
have  very  little  time  to  spend  the  day  and  enjoy  it  as  he  wants 
to.  If  we  have  visitors  to  look  at  the  institution,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  Saturday,  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  they  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  what  can  be  seen.  Of  course, 
our  shops  are  closed  and  the  educational  department  is  not 
in  session,  and  a  visit  at  that  time  is  not  worth  so  much  to 
any  one. 

I  invite  the  public  in  at  any  time.  We  turn  them  loose. 
We  have  no  officers  to  go  around  and  show  the  visitor  about 
the  institution,  unless  it  is  some  man  or  woman  specially  in- 
terested in  making  an  investigation  and  one  who  will  want 
an  officer  in  charge  to  answer  questions.  But  as  a  usual  thing 
one  office  boy  takes  the  visitor.  So  it  is  with  parents.  When 
a  parent  comes,  the  boy  is  brought  to  the  office  in  his  Sunday 
clothes  and  the  boy  and  his  parents  go  out.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  go  anywhere  they  see  fit.  To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  like 
that  freedom  to  dispel  suspicion  and  doubt  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  parents  who  come  merely  with  the  idea  that  here 
is  a  place  where  bad  boys  are  screwed  down,  mistreated  and 
handled  in  a  way  we  do  not  know  anything  about.  They  appre- 
ciate this.  I  do  not  know  that  this  could  be  done  in  all  institu- 
tions ;  but  we  have  the  open  door  and  have  opened  it  wider  in 
the  last  few  years  than  ever  before  and  have  experienced  no 
deleterious  effects.  Sheriffs,  probation  officers,  parents,  school 
men,  or  school  women,  who  come  with  boys,  are  invited  to  stay 
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for  dinner  or  overnight  and  visit  the  school.  We  feel  that  the 
state  of  Iowa  can  afford  to  give  them  a  meal  and  a  night's  lodging, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  all  the  conditions  at  the  school. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  every  county  attorney,  every 
sheriff,  every  probation  officer,  every  judge,  and  every  district 
court  officer  in  the  state  of  Iowa  to  visit  our  institution.  I  pre- 
sume every  superintendent  here  would  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  institution,  if  these  men  would 
only  acquaint  themselves  with  conditions  as  they  are  and  be  in 
a  position  to  speak  at  first-hand.  I  had  a  letter  recently  from 
a  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  our  largest  cities.  He 
happened  to  know  the  institution.  He  said  that  it  seemed  the 
police  and  judges  were  rather  set  against  sending  boys  to  this 
school.  In  fact,  he  said,  they  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  recall  an  instance  where  a  boy  has  gone  there  and  been  bene- 
fitted. There  are,  I  presume  scores  of  boys  in  that  same  city 
who  have  been  at  the  school  and  making  good,  but  the  police 
and  judges  know  nothing  of  them.  They  are  behaving  them- 
selves, and  hence  their  names  are  not  seen  in  the  daily  papers, 
but  let  one  of  them  go  wrong  and  you  will  see  a  front  page 
write-up.  The  people  do  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  about 
and  know  the  chaps  who  are  making  good. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  an  open  house  in  the  matter  of 
our  institutions,  and  the  more  good,  sincere  visitors  and  observers 
we  have,  the  better  off  we  will  be,  and  the  better  off  the  boys  or 
the  wards  of  the  state  will  be,  because  these  people  will  go  out  and 
know  the  conditions  under  which  the  boys  have  lived  and  know 
their  worth  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  respect  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  members  of  society  who  wish  to  see  them  make 
good. 

Mrs.  Voldeng:  Superintendent  Rothert,  I  feel  has  paid 
the  women  a  fine  tribute.  I  am  reminded  of  last  year  when 
I  visited  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  We  were  interested  in 
the  New  York  Exhibit  in  the  Educational  Building,  which 
was  quite  beautiful.  We  had  with  us  a  few  Iowa  people  who 
saw  it  and  expressed  wonder  at  what  New  York  is  doing  for  its 
unfortunates.  I  asked  them  whether  they  knew  that  Iowa  was 
doing  as  much  and  perhaps  more.     I  said,  while  they  had  in 
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their  exhibits  hydrotherapy  equipments  and  charts,  ete.,  that  we 
had  the  industrial  work,  library  work,  etc.  One  of  the  ladies 
in  our  party  was  perfectly  amazed  that  the  Iowa  institutions 
had  libraries  and  had  psychopathic  hospitals  and  hydrotherapy 
equipments.  It  made  me  think  that  Iowa  was  perhaps  not 
advertising  itself  enough  and  that  New  York  state  was. 

Superintendent  Bothert :  We  have  with  us  this  morning 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  connected  with  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  Iowa  for  a  great  many  years  and  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  should  be  very  gladr  with  your 
permission,  to  hear  a  word  from  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Funk. 

Chairman  Dixon:  The  Iowa  Board  of  Control  law  was 
one  of  the  first  board  of  control  laws  enacted.  It  is  now  about 
nineteen  years  since  it  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  has 
been  copied  in  part  and  almost  verbatim  by  some  of  the  other 
states.  The  state  of  Nebraska  enacted  a  law  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  it  is  a  copy  of  our  law  almost  verbatim.  The  state 
of  Minnesota  copied  it  largely,  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and 
Kansas,  and  so  on  through  the  central  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
even  some  of  the  eastern  states. 

I  think  perhaps  two  men  had  more  to  do  in  the  Iowa 
legislature  with  passing  that  law,  than  any  other  dozen  men. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Honorable  Thomas  D.  Healy  and  Senator 
A.  B.  Funk.  I  take  pleasure  in  asking  Senator  Funk  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  conference. 

Senator  Funk:  I  find  myself  embarrassed;  in  fact  I 
had  not  thought  of  taking  any  part  in  this  conference  whatever. 
I  am  feeling  my  way  along  and  you  are  feeling  your  way  along. 
I  have  watched  the  development  of  the  institutions  under  the 
administration  of  this  system  with  as  much  interest  perhaps  as 
any  other  person  in  Iowa.  It  was  quite  a  responsibility  when 
the  legislature  took  upon  itself  the  risk  of  installing  this  system, 
different  from  anything  else  in  existence.  Systems  similar  in 
some  respects  had  been  in  existence  but  had  not  been  fully  tried 
and  it  was  quite  a  problem  to  merge  thirteen  institutions  under 
one  administration.  The  who  were  responsible  at  that  time 
for  the  system  realized  what  it  meant.  The  institutions  them- 
selves felt  somewhat  unfriendly  to  the  measure  and  had  perhaps 
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a  most  conscientious  feeling  about  it.    They  soon  became  veiy 
well  satisfied  however,  and  it  made  success  very  much  easier. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  very  soon  thereafter  the  Iowa 
institutions  were  better  for  the  existence  of  this  system.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  state  in  the  Union  has  a  better  system.  I 
think  all  of  our  institutions  have  to  their  credit  a  record  of 
service  that  is  not  excelled  anywhere. 

I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  attending  this  meeting 
and  hearing  the  discussions.  They  have  been  very  interesting 
to  me,  I  assure  you. 

The  conference  reconvened  in   the  afternoon,   after  in- 
termission and  proceeded. 
THE   PRINCIPALS   UNDERLYING   SOIL   FERTILITY   IN   IOWA. 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  will  be  in  order.  We 
will  take  up  the  first  number  of  the  program  this  afternoon, 
entitled,  "The  Principles  Underlying  Soil  Fertility  in  Iowa," 
by  L.  W.  Forman,  Chief  of  Field  Experiments,  Soils  Depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  133 

The  Chairman:  The  paper  is  before  the  conference  for 
discussion.  You  are  pretty  extensive  farmers  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  acreage  at  the  different  institutions  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  a  great  many  questions  to  ask 
Professor  Forman. 

Warden  Sanders :  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  raising 
alfalfa.  I  have  been  told  it  is  on  account  of  the  acidity  of  the 
soil  and  that  we  should  apply  limestone  or  some  form  of  the 
elements  contained  therein,  but  in  the  application  we  have 
gotten  too  much  or  too  little  into  it.  My  purpose  in  getting 
on  my  feet,  is  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  way  to  measure  this 
acidity  and  then  apply  the  material  in  proportion  thereto. 

Superintendent  Witte :  This  was  an  exceedingly  sugges- 
tive paper.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  of  Professor  Forman. 
I  especially  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  he  advocates  the 
early  removal  of  manure  to  the  soil.     One  of  the  difficulties 
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we  have  to  overcome,  is  a  prejudice  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
and  others,  in  favor  of  " well-rotted' '  manure.  My  contention 
has  been  and  is,  that  "  well-rotted "  manure  is  deficient  man- 
ure, the  most  important  elements  in  the  manure  disappear 
in  the  air  during  the  process  of  rotting,  in  the  shape  of  am- 
monia derived  from  the  nitrogenous  content  of  the  animal 
excreta.  Frequent  rains  bleach  the  manure  and  carry  im- 
portant elements  of  fertility  down  the  streams  toward  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

I  have  endeavored  to  get  our  people  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing the  manure  out  early,  and  thus  conserve  to  our  land, 
elements  of  fertility.  There  is  one  loss,  however,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  serious  loss,  which  we  have  not  looked  after.  That  is 
that  the  urine  of  animals  has  been  wasted,  which  contains 
nitrogen  containing  principles,  or  end  products  of  metabolism 
in  the  animal  body  and  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  shape  of 
urea,  creatin,  creatinin,  uric  and  hypuric  acids,  and  other 
things  that  contain  nitrogen  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  which 
are  allowed  to  flow  away  without  being  gathered  up  and  return- 
ed to  the  soil. 

The  only  way  to  obviate  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  pay 
more  attention  to  having  these  fluids  gathered  and  soaked  up 
by  porous  bedding,  such  as  straw  or  sawdust  or  some  other 
material,  in  which  it  can  be  conserved  and  removed  early;  or 
by  having  a  cistern  in  connection  with  the  barn,  for  removing 
and  storing  the  liquids  of  the  barn,  from  whence  they  could 
afterwards  be  hauled  out  on  to  the  land.  You  will  find  this 
great  loss  to  the  soil  fertility  pretty  general  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  ordinary  farm  barn-yard,  the  coarse,  rough 
manure  and  litter  is  hauled  away,  but  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  liquids  which  ought  to  be  conserved. 

Then  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  gumbo  soil.  I  understand  this  alluvial  soil  which 
has  been  deposited  in  the  valleys  of  Southwestern  Iowa,  in 
part  at  least,  is  derived  from  the  unbleached  portion  of  the 
Kansan  drift,  that  is  lacking  in  porousness,  is  stiff,  murky,  and 
gummy,  and  is  generally  refractory  to  cultivation  and  aeration. 
The  introduction  of  coarse  plant  material  seems  to  help  it,  but 
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after  all,  it  is  a  very  stubborn  soil  and  a  difficult  proposition. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  any  information  touching  this  subject. 

Mr.  Eschenheimer :  Professor  Forman 's  paper  does  not 
need  any  discussion,  because  his  experience  is  based  on  actual 
facts.  I  know  how  thoroughly  these  matters  are  taken  up  by 
the  men  at  the  college. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  emphasis  he 
places  on  the  proper  drainage  of  the  land.  I  have  noticed  quite 
frequently,  that  even  though  the  soil  is  drained,  the  people  do 
not  take  sufficient  care  of  their  outlets  in  these  drains.  They 
hire  and  employ  men  to  lay  the  tile  and  then  fail  to  provide  for 
a  proper  outlet.  I  think,  on  all  farms  where  there  is  any  tiling 
done,  the  outlet  should  be  protected  and  provided  with  a  big 
head  which  is  always  noticeable  and  will  never  stop  up.  If  a 
man  spends  a  thousand  dollars  in  tiling  a  piece  of  land  out, 
and  neglects  the  outlets  in  the  years  to  come  the  whole  amount 
of  money  has  been  wasted. 

Referring  to  what  the  writer  said  about  manure  applied 
to  the  land,  I  find,  not  only  at  Mount  Pleasant  but  at  other 
institutions,  that  the  gardeners  are  inclined  to  have  all  or  the 
greatest  part  of  the  manure,  just  for  their  little  garden.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Professor  Forman  if  a  gardener  has  sixty  acres 
of  land  and  spreads  the  manure  over  it  from  three  to  five  inches 
thick,  if  that  is  not  a  waste  and  will  do  just  about  as  much  in- 
jury to  the  land  as  it  does  good.  Just  recently  I  heard  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  farmer,  whom  you  all  know,  that  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  he  has  never  bought  any  corn  or 
roughage  at  all.  He  maintains  about  one  cow  to  ten  acres. 
Now,  even  if  the  manure  would  be  taken  up  and  applied  to  the 
land  fresh,  that  would  not  be  half  enough  to  keep  the  soil  up. 
He  also  thinks  he  is  making  a  saving  by  not  buying  any  feed. 

Professor  Forman  has  stated  that  we  need  something  in 
Iowa  to  replenish  the  soil.  I  think,  by  maintaining  a  dairy 
and  taking  care  of  the  manure,  we  will  solve  that  problem. 
I  think  every  farmer  at  ail  the  state  institutions  should  be 
provided  with  a  manure  pit,  so  that  no  manure  could  be  wasted. 
He  should  have  in  connection  with  this  pit  a  cistern  to  carry 
all  liquid  manure  from  the  barn  to  the  manure  pit  so  that  the 
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liquid  manure  could  be  used  also. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  Recently,  considerable  has 
been  said  about  the  danger  of  leaching  of  the  soil  from  arti- 
ficial drainage.  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Forman  what 
there  is  to  that? 

Superintendent  Kuser :  We  used  to  consider  sweet  clover 
a  weed  and  I  know  we  have  that  plant  growing  along  the  road- 
sides in  Iowa.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  very  closely  re* 
lated  to  alfalfa.  I  should  like  to  know  Professor  Forman 's 
opinion  of  the  value  of  sweet  clover  as  a  forage  crop  and  as 
a  soil  fertilizer. 

Superintendent  Sessions:  Is  there  any  danger  in  using 
too  many  commercial  fertilizers? 

Member  McColl :  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Forman 
if  the  average  Iowa  farm  is  suitable  for  the  successful  and  profit- 
able growing  of  potatoes.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  grow  corn  and  other  crops  and  buy  the 
potatoes  where  they  can  grow  them  more  successfully. 

The  Chairman:  Professor  Forman  will  now  have  the 
closing. 

Professor  Forman :  Answering  the  first  question  by  War- 
den Sanders,  as  to  the  best  means  of  determining  whether  or 
not  a  soil  is  deficient  in  calcium,  and  if  so,  how  much :  the  Soils 
Department  is  prepared  to  make  such  a  test,  free  of  charge  to 
the  farmer,  if  samples  are  sent  to  the  departmnt  at  Ames. 
We  find  that  the  acid  condition,  or  an  absence  of  calcium,  is 
found  without  exception  in  the  top  soil,  generally  more  pro- 
nounced within  the  plow-line  depth.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
rone  most  readily  depleted,  both  by  supporting  crop  growth 
and  by  being  taken  into  solution  by  rainfall  and  carried  down- 
ward. In  sending  us  a  sample  for  an  acid  test,  a  quart  of  soil 
is  sufficient  taken  to  the  depth  of  the  plow-line.  For  this  test 
we  use  the  Veitch  method.  We  will  make  our  recommendations 
on  the  basis  of  limestone  deposits  carrying  from  seventy-five 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate.  You  have  limestone 
deposits  in  your  part  of  the  state  and  we  would  know  about 
what  to  suggest  as  to  the  amount,  based  on  your  soil  needs. 
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Warden  Sanders :  The  particular  tract  of  ground  is  roll- 
ing ;  would  you  want  it  from  the  lower  or  higher  part ! 

Professor  Forman:  I  would  suggest  from  the  higher 
part,  or  at  least  near  the  top. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Can  manure  be  allowed  to  rot 
too  much  and  lose  its  value! 

Prof.  Forman:  Yes,  especially  if  burning  takes  place 
you  lose  the  ammonia,  a  very  valuable  part  of  it.  As  humus  form- 
ing material  it  is  seriously  affected.  If  decay  takes  place  to  an 
advanced  stage,  the  humus  may  be  reduced  as  much  as  one-half 
in  volume. 

Warden  Sanders:  Is  there  any  real  value  in  burnt 
manure  ! 

Prof.  Forman:  Unless  your  soil  is  badly  in  need  of 
organic  matter,  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  haul  it  out.  Of 
course,  such  action  would  be  based  on  manure  badly  burned. 

The  next  point,  as  to  value  of  liquid  manure  and  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  conserve  it,  ton  for  ton — it  is  very  valuable 
and  carries  a  very  high  content  of  nitrogen.  Whenever  we  al- 
low the  liquid  manure  to  leach  away,  a  heavy  loss  in  the  plant 
food  elements,  especially  nitrogen,  is  experienced.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  such  plant-food  elements  are  present  in 
a  highly  available  form,  which  increases  their  value.  As  sug- 
gested, the  use  of  bedding,  in  various  forms,  will  serve  to  largely 
conserve  this  material.  In  adding  fresh  manure  directly  to  grow- 
ing crops,  the  plant  can  readily  take  these  elements  and  build 
iqto  its  own  tissue. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  gumbo  soils, 
we  will  first  consider  its  origin.  It  is  of  a  very  fine-textured 
material,  supposedly  laid  down  by  water.  Consequently  drain- 
age is  difficult  as  such  an  impervious  layer  does  not  readily  per- 
mit water  to  pass  through  it.  Two  lines  of  procedure  are  im- 
portant in  reclaiming  such  area.  First,  thorough  drainage ;  and 
second,  working  into  the  soil  coarse  material,  such  as  manure, 
which  will  help  to  open  it  up  to  both  air  and  drainage  and 
bacterial  action.    It  is  a  hard  type  of  soil  to  handle. 
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Mr.  Eschenhiemer  spoke  about  tiling.  I  want  to  ask 
him  to  state  briefly  his  experience  in  establishing  outlets.  He 
has  designed  an  outlet  to  serve  two  purposes  which  I  think  we 
should  hear  about. 

Mr.  Eschenheimer :  The  outlets  you  have  reference  to, 
I  show  on  photographs.  They  conserve  two  purposes:  one 
to  protect  the  soil  from  washing;  and  the  other  to  protect  the 
tile  from  getting  out  of  its  place.  By  using  the  outlet  head, 
the  tile  could  be  laid  right  in  the  center  of  the  slough.  If  you 
do  not  use  a  tile  head  on  it,  you  will  lay  your  tile  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  slough.  If  you  lay  it  in  the  slough  and  use  a  tile 
head,  it  serves  in  the  first  place  to  protect  your  tile,  and  by 
making  the  outlet  from  three  to  four  and  five  feet  high,  whatever 
is  necessary,  you  not  only  keep  your  land  from  washing,  but 
you  conserve  the  soil  which  would  wash  down  during  hard  rains. 
You  can  build  an  outlet  head  of  any  height  through  a  slough, 
and  for  that  reason  there  should  be  from  four  to  five  drain 
tiles  put  into  the  outlet  head,  to  protect  it  from  running  over, 
and  thus  keep  all  the  soil. 

I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  statement  made  by  Warden 
Sanders  with  regard  to  taking  a  sample  of  soil  from  the  top. 
He  said  his  land  was  rolling,  and  you  advised  him  to  take  his 
soil  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  is  washed  out  and  the  lime  is 
naturally  washed  away.  I  think  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  take  the  sample  from  the  level  ground  and  then  take  a 
sample  from  the  rolling  ground,  in  order  to  know  just  how  much 
you  need.    What  do  you  think  about  that! 

Prof.  Forman:  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear 
on  that  point.  My  advice  in  all  cases  would  be  to  take  what 
is  considered  the  thinnest,  and  also  take  from  the  lower  level. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sending  us  as  many  samples  as  you  wish  to  send. 
You-  will  undoubtedly  find  that  the  side-hills  or  top  will  be  the 
most  deficient.  So  that  I  would  say,  by  all  means,  send  us  more 
than  one  sample. 

Member  McConlogue:  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
drainage  and  the  outlet  spoken  of,  I  wish  to  state  that  a  few 
years  ago,  a  Mr.  Appleman,  invented  a  tile  to  drain  sloughs, 
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putting  it  down  into  the  soil  seven  or  eight  feet,  upon  the  theory 
that  there  was  a  subterranean  drainage  throughout  the  whole 
state,  and  in  striking  that  you  would  get  a  permanent  outlet 
for  your  drainage.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  theory  is  real- 
ly true  and  whether  an  outlet  could  be  made  so  as  to  run  the  tile 
down  to  this  natural  drainage!  I  understand  he  secured  a 
patent  on  his  invention. 

Prof.  Forman :  That  primarily  is  a  geological  question. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  a  great  many  low,  open  areas, 
and  we  do  strike  a  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel  below,  which  does 
remove  that  excess  water,  but  the  entire  matter  depends  very 
much  on  the  subsoil,  and  you  might  have  to  go  further  down  and 
work  at  a  greater  depth. 

Another  question  asked,  referred  to  the  excessive  applica- 
tion of  manure.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  where  manure 
is  added,  large  numbers  of  bacteria  are  also  added.  There  is 
grave  danger  of  overdoing  that  proposition.  But  very  little 
experimental  work  has  been  done  along  that  line.  The  idea  is, 
there  can  be  an  over-production  of  organic  matter  which  furn- 
ishes an  abnormal  amount  of  acids  which  are  set  free  and  there 
is  a  danger  there.  It  all  depends  on  the  soil  you  start  with  and 
how  long  the  process  is  kept  up. 

The  next  question  by  Superintendent  Voldeng,  in  con- 
nection with  the  danger  of  leaching  from  excess  drainage,  I 
suppose  refers  to  the  plant-food  elements.  It  is  a  pretty  well 
established  fact  that  both  of  the  elements  of  phosphorus  and 
potassium,  are  not  readily  leached  from  the  soil.  Nitrogen  is 
very  easily  leached  away  and  there  is  danger  if  drainage  is 
carried  to  excess.  For  instance,  in  growing  crops  of  clover, 
a  great  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  stored  up  in  the  soil.  There  are 
several  steps  in  preparing  nitrogen  for  plants.  First,  we  speak 
of  it  as  changing  from  the  ammonia  form  to  the  nitrous  form. 
But  in  the  change  from  the  nitrous  to  the  nitric  form,  it  is 
very  readily  leached  away. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:     Isn't  that  the  usual  change? 

Prof.  Forman:  That  is  the  usual  change.  The  ideal 
condition  is  to  produce  that  change  and  have  your  crop  ready 
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to  take  it  up.  If  it  is  not  taken  up,  and  there  is  heavy  leaching, 
it  will  be  carried  away.  Speaking  of  calcium  and  limestone, 
none  of  the  plant-foods  are  as  soluble  as  calcium,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  must  keep  on  supplying  lime. 

Superintendent  Kuser  asked  as  to  sweet  clover.  It  has 
its  place,  and  I  could  go  ahead  and  give  you  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  over  the  state,  but  I  will  not 
take  your  time  now.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  that 
in  worn-out  hilly  lands,  deficient  in  organic  matter,  there  is  a 
place  for  sweet  clover,  growing  it  and  plowing  it  under.  Organic 
matter  and  nitrogen  is  what  we  need  in  these  worn-out  lands, 
deficient  in  organic  matter,  and  there  is  no  plant  that  will  grow 
so  vigorously  in  so  short  a  time  and  produce  at  the  same  time  as 
much  nitrogen,  as  does  sweet  clover.  I  may  say,  I  have  dug  up 
sweet  clover  plants  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  never  yet 
have  I  found  one  that  was  not  well  inoculated,  and  for  that 
reason  the  soil  in  which  sweet  clover  is  grown  is  excellent  in. 
oculating  material  for  an  alfalfa  field. 

Now,  as  to  forage  crop.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
ever  met  Mr.  Frank  Goverdale,  of  Jackson  County.  He  grows 
sweet  clover  for  three  reasons.  First,  he  maintains  about  one 
thousand  stands  of  bees.  The  bees  are  excellent  for  fertilizing 
the  seed.  Second,  he  sells  sweet  clover  seed ;  and  third,  he  uses 
only  sweet  clover  hay  for  forage,  and  he  claims  his  stock  eat  no 
other  roughage,  except  corn  stalks.  He  says  the  stock  have  to  be 
educated  to  sweet  clover  and  that  they  will  do  well  after  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  it.  He  values  it  very  highly  also 
as  a  hog  pasture.  He  took  me  out  at  one  time  into  a  field 
of  fifteen  acres,  and  here  I  found  all  the  hogs  were  getting 
was  sweet  clover  and  water.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  finer  bunch 
of  growing  pigs. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Looking  towards  the  conserva- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  in  the  hospital  we  have  as  a  bi- 
product  a  large  accumulation  of  bones.  The  mineral  part  of 
the  bone  is  principally  phosphate  of  lime.  We  get  very  small 
returns  for  selling  it.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  grind  up  these 
bones  into  bone-meal? 
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Prof.  Forman:  In  part  of  our  experimental  work  we 
use  ground  bone.  In  mo6t  cases  it  is  treated  with  steam,  by 
which  process  the  oil  is  removed  and  decomposition  thus  hasten- 
ed when  incorporated  within  the  soil.  There  is  a  high  value  in 
bones  as  a  phosphorus  carrier,  if  they  are  ground  very  fine. 
I  should  say,  if  you  had  some  means  of  grinding  them  up  very 
fine,  it  would  make  excellent  material.  I  would  not  think  of 
selling  them  at  all  but  would  use  them. 

I  think  Superintendent  Sessions  asked  the  next  question. 
I  wish  you  would  state  that  question  more  clearly,  as  to  what 
you  had  in  mind. 

Superintendent  Sessions :  It  is  stated  very  frequently  in 
farm  journals  that  there  is  danger  of  using  too  much  commercial 
fertilizer,  like  the  different  kinds  of  phosphates,  acids,  etc. 
You  know  better  about  that  than  I  do.  I  do  not  want  to  limit 
you  in  that  particular. 

Prof.  Forman:  The  principal  danger  with  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  is  to  the  farmer's  pocket  book.  I  will 
explain  that.  Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  commercial 
fertilizers  or  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  made  up.  In 
the  filler,  as  we  call  it,  may  be  used  a  variety  of  materials — 
saw-dust,  or  any  other  coarse  stuff,  which  will  give  body  to 
this  material.  All  commercial  fertilizers  are  sold  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  they 
carry,  but  there  must  also  be  a  filler.  They  are  sold  by  weight. 
The  logical  thing  to  do,  and  the  point  at  issue  here  is  to  know 
how  or  with  what  to  treat  our  lands  in  an  experimental  way; 
to  find  out  whether  we  need  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potassium. 
If  we  need  phosphorus,  why  should  we  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
material,  but  let  us  get  phosphorus  which  does  not  carry  this 
filler  and  pay  for  what  we  get  at  the  least  possible  price.  If 
we  need  nitrogen,  why  should  we  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
the  manufactured  product,  if  we  can  grow  clover  and  by  so 
doing  secure  nitrogen  from  the  air  at  a  minmun  price!  For 
green-house  use  or  market  gardening,  where  we  must  get  quick 
results,  where  we  may  want  phosphorus  or  nitrogen  which  is 
very  soluble,  it  may  be  permissible  to  have  commercial  fertili- 
zers, or  fertilizing  materials  carrying  these  elements. 
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Superintendent  Sessions:  Is  there  anything  in  the  idea 
held  by  some  farmers,  to  the  effect  that  if  you  commence  to 
feed  these  soils,  you  have  to  keep  it  up! 

Prof.  Forman :  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  use  intelli- 
gently what  we  need  and  use  it  in  the  cheapest  available  form, 
to  get  economic  returns.  Such  a  practice  as  you  suggest  holds 
true  where  such  applications  have  been  long  continued.  The 
organic  matter  has  been  largely  exhausted  and  no  means  provid- 
ed for  its  return.  Therefore,  soluble  foods  are  demanded  every 
year. 

The  last  question  I  have  listed,  is  by  Senator  McColl, 
concerning  the  adaptation  of  Iowa  soils  for  potatoes.  I  wish 
Mr.  Fitch  who  is  doing  the  potato  work,  were  here  to  give  us  a 
talk.  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  something  about  the  plant-food 
requirements  and  something  about  the  soil  in  which  they  do 
best.  They  do  best  in  a  light,  well-drained  soil,  and  one  that 
is  well  supplied  with  potassium.  There  are  certain  places  in 
the  state  which  are  not  well  adapted  to  potato  growing,  taking 
one  year  with  another. 

Mr.  Eschenheimer :  I  did  quite  an  extensive  work  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Fitch,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
soil  in  Southeastern  Iowa  is  not  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
potatoes,  though  last  year  we  had  an  exceptional  year  and  a 
fairly  good  yield.  We  had  two  fields:  from  one  field  we  had 
200  bushels  per  acre,  and  from  another,  180  bushels  to  the  acre. 
That  probably  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  next  ten  years  to 
come.  The  weather  conditions  were  very  favorable  and  we  used 
several  commercial  fertilizers,  from  which  we  did  not  get  any 
results  whatever.  The  land  we  used  was  well-manured,  but 
the  commercial  fertilizers  we  used  did  not  show  any  appreciable 
results.  In  one  field  we  planted  large  pieces  of  potatoes 
(twenty  bushels  to  the  acre)  and  in  that  field  we  got  eighty 
bushels  more  per  acre  than  in  the  field  where  we  planted  five 
bushels;  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre  more  than  in  another  piece 
where  we  planted  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  demonstrated 
that  it  pays  well  to  use  big  pieces  of  potatoes  in  planting. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Pro- 
fessor Forman  for  coming  here  and  presenting  us  with  this  very 
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important  and  interesting  paper. 

Warden  McClaughry :  I  desire  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Forman,  for  the  very  important  and  interesting 
paper,  and  the  no  less  able  discussion  by  him  of  questions  asked. 

The  motion  was  duly  second  and  unanimously  carried 
by  a  rising  vote. 

THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Chairman :  I  do  not  know  the  title  of  the  next  paper. 
However,  I  am  quite  sure  Governor  Clarke  knows  enough  about 
any  of  our  institutions  to  write  an  interesting  paper. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  Governor  Geo.  W.  Clarke. 

Governor  Clarke :  Your  chairman  is  mistaken  about  my 
having  knowledge  enough  about  any  of  these  institutions  to 
present  you  with  an  interesting  paper.  I  could  not  do  that, 
and  I  was  at  some  loss  to  know  what  to  say,  and  so  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  my  paper  would  be  entitled,  "The  Board  of 
Control  Law  and  Its  Administration. ' ' 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  139 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  this 
conference  when  I  state  that  we  are  under  many  obligations 
to  Governor  Clarke  for  coming  here  and  renewing  our  faith,  as 
I  might  put  it,  in  this  Board  of  Control  law.  I  remember  very 
well  the  discussions  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  when  this  law 
was  under  consideration,  and  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
made  to  the  law  never  materialized,  which  was,  that  if  the 
local  board  were  displaced  by  a  board  of  three  men,  they  would 
have  no  interest  in  the  local  institution.  After  the  law  has 
been  tried  out  for  eighteen  years,  I  believe  the  verdict  of  our 
superintendents  at  this  time  would  be.  that  the  combined  board 
is  much  better  than  the  local  board  ever  was. 

Speaking  of  the  men  who  had  to  do  with  the  framing  of 
this  law,  I  remember  Senator  Healy's  great  argument  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  that  body. 
He  made  statements  very  much  like  those  of  Governor  Clarke 
this  afternoon,  and  he  spoke  of  the  responsibility  put  upon 
these  three  men.     He  spoke  of  making  a  trip  to  the  state  of 
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New  York  and  several  other  Eastern  states,  as  I  remember 
now,  at  his  own  expense,  to  investigate  conditions  in  those 
states,  and  the  state  is  under  great  obligations  to  him  and  to 
Senator  Funk,  Governor  Garst,  Senator  Junkin,  and  a  few 
other  leading  men  in  that  Senate.  It  was  something  far  in 
advance  of  the  times.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  any  other 
state. 

PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

If  no  member  of  this  conference  has  anything  further 
to  say  on  this  subject,  we  will  take  up  the  next  paper,  entitled, 
"Physical  Defects  and  Their  Relation  to  Health  and  Disease,' 
by  Dr.  F.  P.  Lierle,  Specialist  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  145 

The  Chairman :     The  paper  is  before  you  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  I  am 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  proposition  the  doctor  presents. 
I  think  both  the  board  and  Doctor  Lierle  know  how  we  value 
this  work. 

I  can  remember  when  I  came  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  some  years  ago  that  our  hospital  equipment  consisted 
of  a  few  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  main  building,  and  we 
were  not  equipped  in  a  way  to  properly  look  after  the  defects 
of  the  children  under  our  care.  A  few  years  ago  we  built  a 
new  hospital.  But  it  has  been  only  within  the  last  two  years 
that  we  have  advanced  to  the  point  of  taking  care  of  the  physical 
defects  of  the  boys  as  we  should.  We  have  not  had  the  funds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  operations  or  the  service  of  a  specialist, 
but  had  to  be  content  with  taking  an  occasional  boy  to  Iowa  City, 
and  that  only,  when  his  condition  became  so  serious  that  we 
feared  for  his  life.  During  the  past  few  years  we  have  per- 
formed scores  of  operations  upon  the  boys — removing  tonsils, 
adenoids,  and  generally  adjusting  bad  conditions.  Their  eyes 
have  been  examined,  at  least  those  of  many  of  them,  and  from 
all  the  work  we  have  done,  we  have  had  good  results.    I  believe 
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our  medical  department,  which  includes  the  work  of  a  skilled 
physician,  a  trained  nurse,  dentist  and  specialist,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  adjuncts  to  our  institution. 

Superintendent  Sessions:  I  want  to  rise  to  say  "Amen" 
to  this  very  illuminating  paper  read  by  the  doctor.  He  is  right 
along  the  lines  we  want  to  pursue.  We  are  not  doing  all  the  work 
we  should  do  at  the  institution  I  represent.  We  are  doing  more 
every  month  and  every  year,  and  we  find  it  most  beneficial. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what  the  doctor  has  suggested 
in  his  very  excellent  paper. 

Superintendent  Witte:  This  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
have  a  profound  interest,  and  I  was  certainly  very  much  pleased 
and  benefitted  by  the  doctor's  paper.  The  people  we  have  to 
treat  in  after-life,  are  the  husbands  of  the  little  children 
during  the  time  of  the  developing  of  the  little  babe  to  the 
full-grown   man. 

Infected  tonsils,  defective  teeth,  defective  hearing,  and 
all  these  things  have  an  influence  upon  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, disposition  and  personality,  and  they  often  leave  behind 
a  scar  of  destruction.  If  these  young  people  growing  up  and 
forming  their  personalities,  could  have  these  corrective  treat- 
ments, they  might  be  entirely  different. 

I  heartily  agree  with  everything  the  doctor  said.  This 
matter  is  so  fundamental  and  paramount  that  the  people  at 
large  have  very  little  recognition  of  its  gravity.  I  think  there 
should  be  in  every  public  school  in  this  country,  not  only  a 
physician  to  make  inspections  of  the  youngsters  as  to  bodily 
defects,  but  there  should  also  be  a  psychologist  to  take  the  mental 
measurements  of  these  people  1o  discover  acquired  defects, 
so  that  if  correction  could  be  made,  it  would  be  made  at  the 
proper  time. 

One  part  of  the  doctor's  paper  particularly  interested 
me,  and  related  to  our  ordinary  school  system — that  there  is 
no  grading  of  mentality.  It  is  admitted  generally  that  the 
results  are  not  what  are  desired  when  a  person  with  greater 
gifts  is  handicapped  by  the  association  with  one  who  is  handi- 
capped and  held  back.    They  should  be  separated  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  both.  Many  a  child  starts  out  with  an  inherited,  good 
endowment,  or  tendency  towards  mental  development  and  is 
held  back  by  a  disorder  which  may  be  corrected — perhaps  in 
the  ear  or  in  the  eye. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker :  I  rise  to  endorse  the  spirit 
expressed  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  defects  which  go  unnoticed.  Many  of  them  are 
difficult  to  detect.  Among  school  children  there  are  disturbances 
of  hearing  and  sight  which  have  not  been  recognized  by  the 
parents.  A  child  may  have  astigmatism  as  a  result  of  which  the 
ideas  that  are  gained  through  the  sense  of  sight  are  not  acquired 
as  readily  as  other  children  grasp  them.  The  child  does  not 
know  but  that  every  one  experiences  the  same  visual  difficult- 
ies that  he  does.  As  long  as  the  disturbance  is  undetected  the 
child  appears  mentally  inferior  to  his  classmates;  but  once 
detected  and  corrected  the  supposed  mental  deficiency  vanishes. 

There  is  another  class  of  disturbances  affecting 
children  as  well  as  adult  life  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand. We  refer  to  disorders  of  the  ductless  glands — the  pineal 
gland,  the  pituitary  body,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  para  thyroids, 
the  thymus  gland,  the  lymphatic  glands.  Disease  of  any  one 
or  any  combination  of  these  anatomical  structures  gives. rise 
to  serious  physical  and  mental  ailments.  The  specialist  is  now 
in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  these  matters 
to  enable  him  to  detect  many  of  them  in  their  incipiency  and 
some  may  be  corrected.  We  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  best 
that  scientific  knowledge  affords  is  none  too  good  for  our  school 
children.  They  should  be  given  all  of  the  aid  that  science  of 
the  present  day  affords. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  paper,  because  in  our  institution  we  have  been 
working  along  this  same  line  for  some  little  time,  and  wish  to 
do  more.  This  work  is  not  limited  to  children  alone.  Our 
patients  average  between  eighteen  and  twenty-eight  and  we 
get  a  great  deal  of  good  from  this  work — the  work  of  the 
dentist,  gynecologist,  surgeons  and  internal  medical  men  of 
the  State  University.  Our  location  being  very  near  to  Iowa 
City,  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  and  we  make  good  use  of  it.    We 
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can  send  most  of  our  patients  to  the  University  hospital.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  we  have  had  some  classes  of  patients  we 
cannot  send  there,  but  to  whom  we  must  rather  bring  the  treat- 
ment. I  am  sorry  we  cannot  give  the  statistics,  because  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  found  that  our  institution  has  received  more 
benefit  in  this  way  than  any  other  state  institution  in  Iowa. 

I  am  frequently  told  by  physicians  over  the  state  that 
when  our  patients  return  to  their  homes  they  do  not  see  them 
very  often.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  and  one  of 
them  is  that  we  get  certain  of  their  defects  removed  and  get  them 
to  understand  how  to  live  wisely  and  they  do  not  have  the  health 
troubles  they  previously  had.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  de- 
velopment of  tuberculosis  often  depends  on  things  aside  from 
that  disease  itself  which  can  be  remedied  when  patients  return 
home,  frequently  the  relatives  and  often  the  physicians  feel 
it  was  that  particular  defect  that  caused  the  tuberculosis.  I 
am  sure  that  as  we  get  better  equiped,  we  will  be  able  to  secure 
further  to  add. 

The  Chairman :    Dr.  Lierle  has  the  closing. 

Dr.  Lierle :  I  am  sure  I  appreciate  the  generous  way  in 
which  the  conference  has  treated  the  paper.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  move  you  that  we  show  our 
appreciation  of  his  presence  and  his  valuable  paper  by  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman :  I  will  appoint  as  a  program  committee 
for  the  September  Conference,  Superintendent  Mackin,  Member 
McConlogue  and  Superintendent  Sickles. 

The  next  and  last  number  on  the  program  is  by  W.  B. 
Barney,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  He  will  be  here 
in  the  morning,  and  it  being  the  usual  time  for  adjournment, 
we  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  conference  reconvened  Wednesday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  and  proceeded. 
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TUBEBCULOSIS. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Dr.  Z. 
Puller,  who  has  been  lecturing  on  tuberculosis  under  the 
direction  of  the  the  board.  I  am  quite  sure  the  conference  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Fuller:  My  work  plays  rather  a  small  part  in  the 
interests  of  this  board  so  perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  fitting 
that  I  should  take  up  very  much  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  do  better  than  to  say  some- 
thing about  what  I  aim  to  do  in  this  work,  and  first,  perhaps,  I 
should  explain  that  my  work  at  the  present  time  is  exclusively 
with  groups  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  state,  making  brief  talks  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  emphasizing  particularly  those  things  which  they 
may  do  themselves  to  avoid  having  tuberculosis.  Of  course, 
I  preface  that  with  some  brief,  concise  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  etc.  Yet,  the  thing  that  I  emphasize 
most  of  all,  is  the  ability  that  our  bodies  possess  to  protect  r»s 
against  this  kind  and  other  kinds  of  infection.  In  other  words, 
I  try  to  tell  them  what  they  may  do  to  increase  resistance,  for 
in  that  way  they  not  only  protect  themselves  but  they  help 
indirectly  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade.  If  they  succeed  in 
keeping  themselves  free  from  disease,  they  are  doing  excellent 
work.  I  emphasize  particularly  good  air,  fresh  air,  and  I  say 
most,  perhaps,  about  that.  Next  to  that  I  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  activity.  Tuberculosis  is  notoriously  a  disease  of 
those  who  live  indoors  and  those  who  are  inactive.  Manifestly, 
the  best  things  we  can  do  are  those  things  which  increase  re- 
sistance, and  they  are  within  the  power  of  the  person  himself: 
the  breathing  of  good  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible  all  the  time, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  activity. 

I  have  just  been  talking  with  Doctor  Scarborough  on 
these  points,  and  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  doctor  and  myself,  and  I  should  like  to  have  Doctor  Scar- 
"borough  follow  me. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  We  were  just  having  a 
quiet  little  discussion,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  conference  with  it.     I  might  say, 
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with  regard  to  the  matters  mentioned,  that  we  sanatorium 
physicians  are  changing  our  views  somewhat,  of  late,  with  re- 
gard to  certain  phases  of  tuberculosis.  For  instance,  when  a 
patient  gets  through  with  us  and  is  ready  to  return  home,  we 
no  longer  tell  him  it  is  always  necessary  to  change  his  work 
and  get  an  outdoor  position,  especially  if  his  work  is  not  in 
dusty  or  foul-smelling  rooms.  We  tell  him  not  to  go  out  and 
take  a  position  or  work  at  a  trade  where  he  has  to  work  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day.  We  would  rather  have  him  get  a  position, 
even  if  necessary,  at  some  inside  work  where  the  physical 
strain  is  less  or  at  least  not  great,  and  where  the  hours  are 
easy  and  regular  and  there  is  no  worry  or  great  responsibility; 
something  that  he  can  look  forward  to  as  a  quiet  and  easy  life 
right  along.  Now,  that  is  a  little  different  from  what  we  thought 
several  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  original  with  me.  We  are  getting 
to  believe  that  we  can  very  often  send  a  man  back  to  his  original 
work  if  he  is  rightly  instructed,  but  any  patient  who  has  a 
severe  tuberculous  infection,  or  little  resistance,  can  rarely 
go  back,  fully  to  work  in  less  than  a  year  or  two,  and  if  the 
work  was  strenuous,  we  tell  him  that  he  probably  broke  down 
because  of  error  in  accepting  that  occupation. 

Dr.  Fuller  talks  to  school  children  and  students,  a  class 
of  people  not  likely  to  have  so  great  necessity  for  excessive 
activity.  Evidently  he  is  correct  when  he  says  the  right  amount 
of  exercise  is  necessary,  providing  the  scholar  is  in  perfect  health, 
but  are  all  who  hear  him  in  perfect  health!  I  am  sure  very 
many  of  them  are  not.  Open  air  schools  and  open  schoolrooms 
are  rapidly  coming  into  use,  because  we  are  lately  finding  that 
we  need  them  and  need  them  badly,  to  not  only  conserve 
health,  but  to  promote  health.  Wherever,  efficient,  careful  in- 
spection is  made,  we  are  finding  a  surprising  condition  of 
affairs.  In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  we  say  that  rest  is 
the  first  and  main  thing  to  think  of,  and  good  food  is  prob- 
ably next,  with  fresh  air  closely  following.  A  well  person 
needs  fresh  air,  good  food  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise. 
We  at  the  Sanatorium  say  to  the  person  sick  with  tuberculosis, 
"Exercise  does  not  help  you  a  bit.  Exercise  now  harms  you 
by  making  you  breath  more  deeply  and  starting  the  process 
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up  more  actively."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  safe  to  talk 
exercise  unless  we  first  have  careful,  efficient  medical  inspection 
of  schools.  Our  experience  at  the  Sanatorium  is  that  the  atten- 
tion of  a  person  is  rarely  drawn  to  exercises  until  he  has 
reason  to  feel  there  is  something  wrong  with  his  lungs,  and  then 
such  exercise  is  not  safe  for  him.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  it 
would  not  be  just  as  well  not  to  say  much  about  exercise  but 
rather  talk  about  prevention  and  about  keeping  away  from 
people  having  " colds.' '  I  have  voiced  the  opinion  that  if  one 
took  a  thermometer  and  went  through  a  school,  he  would  find  in 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  an  unusual  number  with 
a  temperature,  most  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  infected 
with  this  disease.  Now,  such  children  are  harmed  by  exercise. 
We  are  not  paying  enough  attention  to  this  situation.  If  we 
could  impress  upon  people,  when  they  are  "run  down"  that 
there  is  always  some  definite  cause  for  it  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  have  a  tuberculous  infection  and  that  they  should  be 
looked  after  and  go  to  some  physician  who  knows,  we  would 
avoid  many  of  the  cases  that  finally  find  their  way  to  our  in- 
stitutions, and  so  frequently  are  beyond  hope.  We  fail  signal- 
ly to  make  people  believe  that  when  their  children  are  under- 
weight and  not  rugged  they  need  attention.  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether 
members  of  your  family  have  been  tall  or  slim;  if  the  child  is 
slender  and  delicate,  we  should  be  sure  that  no  bad  reason 
exists  for  it. 

Superintendent  Witte:  What  is  your  opinion  about 
straining  the  movements  of  the  lungs  in  convalescents! 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  We  feel  that  exercise 
practically  never  is  of  value  for  the  treatment  of  a  tuberculosis 
patient.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  patient  when  well, 
shall  work,  as  usual;  so  exercise  is  tolerated  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe  to  allow  it,  in  order  to  return  the  patient  to  his  former 
mode  of  life — but  only  then.  Nature  points  the  way  to  proper 
treatment  by  holding  a  diseased  lung  as  quiet  as  possible  through 
causing  an  involuntary  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  over 
the  diseased  part,  usually  lasting  until  the  muscle  atrophies 
from  the  continued  spasm.    In  practice,  the  placing  of  a  tuber- 
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culous  patient  at  absolute  rest  is  frequently  most  striking  in 
its  beneficial  effects.  Patients  who  on  all  other  treatments  con- 
tinue to  fail,  do  nicely  when  absolute  rest  is  enjoined.  Lately, 
we  have  learned  to  carry  the  principle  farther  in  certain  cases 
and  put  a  badly  diseased  lung  still  more  at  rest  by  letting  air 
into  its  pleural  sac  and  thus  causing  the  lung  to  collapse  on 
that  side  until  it  no  longer  fills.  This  is  kept  up  by  repeated 
injections  of  air  and  watched  by  means  of  the  X-ray  for  long 
periods.  When  the  exercising  of  the  lung  is  thus  prevented, 
it  often  heals  in  cases  otherwise  hopeless,  and  often  brilliant 
results  are  obtained.  This,  you  see,  is  entirely  the  opposite  of 
deep-breathing  exercise  and  it  is  used  where  putting  the  patient 
to  bed,  fails  to  secure  enough  rest  for  the  diseased  lung. 

The  Chairman:  Then  you  would  not  recommend  deep 
breathing  * 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  I  think  that  such  is  a 
wrong  doctrine  to  recommend  generally,  because  it  takes  a  well- 
trained  and  educated  physician  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
any  trace  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  I  imagine  very  few  people 
are  absolutely  free  from  it.  Moreover,  few  people  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  undergo  the  examination  first,  to  find  out  if  they  are 
sound,  especially  if  they  feel  well. 

Warden  Sanders:  You  spoke  about  children  slim  and 
thin;  does  that  hold  true  of  adults!  For  instance,  I  have  in 
mind  a  Dr.  Philpot  who  used  to  be  prison  physician.  He  was 
tubercular,  and  his  father  was  tubercular  before  that  and  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy -five,  but  he  was  very  fleshy;  do  they  go 
together ! 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  In  the  case  of  an  un- 
usually thin  person  there  is  likely  to  be  danger  of  tuberculosis 
being  present.  Such  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  Some  of 
our  hardest  cases  to  treat  are  cases  with  good  flesh.  All  things 
considered,  a  man  who  is  thin  and  not  rugged  physically,  is  the 
man  we  are  suspicious  of. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  You  are  speaking  of  exercise ; 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  tubercular  children  are  those  coming  from  a 
tubercular  parentage  and  look  tubercular  and  that  they  are  not 
inclined  to  be  too  active! 
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Superintendent  Scarborough :  Children  sick  enough  with 
tuberculosis  usually  are  not  as  active  and  playful,  but  this  is 
not  always  so.  Often  apparently  active  children  are  found 
rather  badly  infected. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  I  have  in  mind  two  or  three 
families  with  children  that  seem  to  be  tubercular  and  they  are 
unusually  nervous  and  active,  more  so  than  other  children  of 
the  same  age. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
of  general  observation.  An  individual  stimulated  constantly 
by  these  poisons  is  inclined  to  be  nervous,  and  usually  tired. 
A  child  which  is  tired  is  not  inclined  to  play  hard.  Yet  a  per- 
son who  is  tired  under  those  conditions  might  be  nervous  and 
restless.  Often  a  young  adult  with  a  long  history  of  ' 'nervous- 
ness' '  and  "nervous  prostration"  is  found  to  have  a  well-de- 
veloped case  of  tuberculosis. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  In  your  discussion  you  call- 
ed particular  attention  to  children  in  the  grades  up  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth.  Why  do  you  emphasize  those  children  and  leave 
out  those  above  that! 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  Answering  that  would 
take  me  back  into  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Briefly,  tuber- 
culosis is  a  disease  which  usually  begins  in  childhood.  If  a 
person  breaks  down  with  tuberculosis  under  some  strain,  over- 
work or  dissipation,  it  means  he  has  had  the  disease  in  a  latent 
state  before.  The  child  gets  tuberculosis,  if  it  is  exposed,  often 
beginning  somewhere  along  at  about  six  months  of  age,  but  most 
frequently  before  it  is  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  organ- 
ism accustoms  itself  to  this  slight  infection  and  the  disease  is 
held  under  control ;  the  temperature  goes  down  and  that  is  why 
I  inferred  that  you  would  not  find  so  many  with  the  temperature 
in  later  years,  although  they  have  the  infection.  They  have 
gotten  a  certain  amount  of  immunity  to  it. 

Member  McConlogue:  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the 
method  which  should  be  adopted  in  spreading  knowledge  of  the 
disease,  and  the  prevention  necessary! 

Superintendent  Scarborough:    That  has  been  somewhat 
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of  a  problem  with  me.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  I  have  any- 
definite  opinion.  But  in  general,  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  neglect  any  avenue  which  will  lead  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that,  imfortu- 
nately,  many  of  the  physicians  of  the  state  are  not  alive  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease,  and  about  what  they  should  do.  Un- 
til we  make  the  physicians  alive,  people  in  general  are  not  going 
to  be  very  ready  to  accept  the  doctrines  we  preach.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to  school  children.  If  they 
should  not  be  first,  at  least  they  come  next.  I  think  they  should 
also  be  talked  to,  as  children  instruct  older  people  about  what  they 
learn.  If  we  can  once  get  the  general  public  to  see  things  rightly 
and  be  interested,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  expect  to  get  more 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  of  results  from  our  campaign.  Doubt- 
less a  survey  of  each  particular  community  by  a  competent  visit- 
ing nurse  is  one  of  the  best  and  surest  agencies  to  get  results. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  Why  do  you  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  tuberculosis  begins  in  infancy! 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  This  has  been  found  out 
through  tests  of  children  in  the  cities,  especially  in  the  east 
where  more  attention  has  been  given  to  this  than  in  the  west. 
We  find  after  they  are  from  three  to  nine  months'  old,  in 
families  where  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  poverty  with 
lack  of  care  and  food,  that  they  begin  to  show  tests  positively, 
which  is  a  conclusive  fact  that  they  have  the  infection.  The 
number  of  positive  tests  begins  to  run  up  in  percentage  until 
they  are  about  thirteen  years  old.  Some  investigators  have 
made  the  statement  that  at  this  latter  age  as  high  as  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  children  have  tuberculosis  as  an  infection,  but 
that  I  think  is  a  little  too  high,  especially  for  Iowa.  In  tuber- 
culous families,  often  two  out  of  three  will  show  evidence  of  the 
actual  disease,  and  coming  so  quickly  after  birth  is  what  makes 
it  seem  as  if  it  were  inherited. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  How  far  are  the  X-rays  be- 
ing used  to  diagnose  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  what  is  the 
general  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  X-ray  in  particular  t 

Superintendent  Scarborough :  I  think  I  reflect  the  gener- 
al opinions  of  sanatorium  men  when  I  say  the  X-ray  cannot 
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be  depended  upon  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
acuteness  of  the  disease,  but  can  be  depended  upon  to  determine 
fibrosis.  That  is,  a  good  Rontgenologist  can  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ordinary  well-developed  case,  but  not  how  much 
the  infection  is  healed.  Personally,  I  have  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  I  meant,  supplementary  to 
other  methods  t 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
thing  the  average  man  can  tell  a  great  deal  about.  I  believe  a 
great  many  incorrect  results  are  obtained,  as  it  is  now  used.  I 
am  not  certain  but  that  some  day  we  will  think  it  is  very  fine 
and  we  may  be  able  to  use  it  nicely,  but  as  at  present  used,  I 
think  the  average  man  gets  better  and  more  correct  ideas  more 
easily  from  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  and  the  taking  of  a  care-  ' 
ful  history. 

The  Chairman:    This  has  been  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion. 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  SEND  GREETINGS 
TO  COLONEL  C.  C.  HORTON. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  expression  of  regret  and  sending  greetings 
to  Commandant  C.  C.  Horton.  The  report  will  be  read  by 
Superintendent  Rothert. 

March  15,  1916. 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
IN  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE  ASSEMBLED: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  prepare  appropriate  mem- 
ory leaflets  for  the  bulletin  in  commendation  of  our  colleague, 
Colonel  C.  C.  Horton,  whose  absence  on  account  of  illness  is 
earnestly  deplored,  beg  leave  to  report  that  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  him  this  morning,  as  follows : 

"The  conference  misses  you  and  extends  love  and  sym- 
pathy, with  prayers  for  your  complete  recovery." 

In  addition  your  committee  are  certain  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  conference  will  echo  and  approve  the  following  state- 
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ment  of  Colonel  Horton 's  worth  and  character: 

Prompt  to  respond  to  the  bugle  call  of  his  country's  need 
in  defense  of  the  flag,  his  deeds  of  valor  and  patriotism,  have 
been  memorialized  at  many  a  camp-fire  of  Iowa  veterans. 

As  a  legislator,  Colonel  Horton  has  indelibily  impressed 
upon  our  statute  books  his  earnestness  and  interest  for  the  pub- 
lic's benefit  and  welfare. 

Ajs  Commandant  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home,  his  executive 
ability,  his  love  for  his  comrades,  and  his  successful  administ- 
ration, have  placed  that  institution  among  the  foremost  of  the 
state,  and  his  announced  resignation  will  be  the  cause  of 
genuine  sorrow  and  regret. 

As  a  member  of  our  conference  Colonel  Horton  has  en- 
deared himself  to  us  by  his  genial  companionship,  his  fair 
and  just  treatment,  and  his  willing  acquiescence  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  best  interests  of  those  placed  under  our 
care. 

Colonel  Horton  is  a  strong  man,  an  upright  citizen, 
a  Christian  gentleman,  a  brave  soldier,  an  honest  official,  and 
a  true  friend,  and  to  these  noble  attributes  exhibited  at  all 
times,  in  a  well-spent  life,  we  willingly  bear  testimony. 

May  he,  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  earnest  endeavors, 
gaze  in  the  valley  below,  realizing  that  he  is  and  has  been 
appreciated  and  esteemed  by  all  who  have  traveled  life's  path- 
way, socially,  fraternally,  or  officially,  with  him. 

(Signed)     Henry  W.   Rothert 
Geo.  Mogridge 
F.   J.   Sessions, 

Committee. 
Approved  by  the  Conference : 
W.  J.  Dixon,  Chairman, 
F.  S.  Treat,  Secretary. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  was 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  thereof  to  Commandant  Horton. 
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THE  VALUE  AND  CABE  OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD. 

The  Chairman :  We  have  with  us  this  morning  the  State 
Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner.  This  is  one  of  the  really  great 
departments  of  the  state.  It  has  been  less  than  a  score  of  years 
since  the  State  Dairy  and  Pood  Department  consisted  of  the 
commissioner  and  a  stenographer.  It  has  grown  and  the  work 
has  been  broadened  and  it  has  really  become  one  of  the  important 
departments  of  the  state.  Mr.  W.  B.  Barney  has  been  the  effi- 
cient head  of  this  department  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  to  this  conference. 

Mr.  Barney:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
ference; I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  appear  before  this  conference.  I  only  regret  that 
I  have  not  had  a  little  more  time  to  prepare  what  I  might  say 
to  you.  We  had  in  our  department  a  conference  of  this  kind 
last  week  and  I  had  previously  made  an  engagement  to  be  with 
a  dairy  train  this  week,  so  that  after  having  gone  through 
with  what  we  did  last  week,  when  something  like  twenty-two 
inspectors  were  in  and  we  carried  out  our  pragram,  I  have  not 
had  much  time  to  get  ready  for  this  little  talk  I  am  to  make. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Control  and  I  know  that  they  are  men  of  high 
calibre  and  men  who  understand  their  business.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  in  close  touch  with  men  of  that  kind. 

Now  whatever  I  shall  say  to  you  this  morning  will  be 
from  an  experience  of  about  thirty-five  years.  Of  course,  as 
Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner  I  do  not  go  out  and  make  a  talk 
about  Holsteins ;  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  the  other  breeds. 
I  feel  that  I  have  about  as  many  good  friends  among  breeders 
of  other  cattle  as  I  have  among  the  Holstein  men,  but  my 
natural  inclination  is  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Holsteins,  and 
I  feel  I  am  among  my  friends  here  because  I  know  you  are 
all  interested  in  that  breed. 

I  started  in  this  work  along  about  1881.  I  bought  a 
bull  and  two  heifers  and  I  felt  I  had  much  to  learn.  I  bought 
some  Jerseys.  In  fact  there  was  a  company  of  us,  my  father-in- 
law,  brother-in-law  and  another  gentleman,  who  organized  a 
company,  known  as  the  Home  Farm  Fine  Stock  Company, 
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and  you  may  have  noticed  by  last  Sunday's  Register  and 
Leader  that  the  company  was  really  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  into  the  trotting-horse  business.  It  did  not  take 
me  long  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  breed,  and  that 
well-cared  for,  was  much  better  than  two  or  three  breeds.  I 
will  say  we  had  a  man  in  our  community,  one  of  the  best  citizens 
I  have  ever  known  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa,  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  Harriman.  He  was  a  wheel-horse  in  the  democratic 
party  and  one  of  my  best  friends.  He  started  in  with  Jerseys 
and  Holsteins  about  the  time  I  did.  The  doctor  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  I  did — that  one  breed  is  enough.  One  day  I 
met  him  on  the  street  and  I  said,  "Doctor,  don't  you  believe 
we  had  better  come  to  an  agreement  and  you  take  the  Holsteins 
and  I  take  the  Jerseys,  or  vice  versa,  and  get  this  matter  straight- 
ened out?"  He  said,  "Yes,  that  would  be  a  good  hing  to  do." 
I  told  him  I  would  talk  it  over  with  the  boys.  Later  I  met 
him  and  I  knew  he  was  quite  anxious  to  keep  his  Jerseys. 
He  said,  "Barney,  how  about  that  trade f "  I  told  him  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  my  partners  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
make  the  trade.  I  had  five  Jerseys  and  he  had  three  Holsteins, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  the  five  Jerseys  for  the  three 
Holsteins.  He  never  swore  very  much  but  he  did  come  near  it 
this  time  and  said,  "Is  that  the  best  you  will  dot"  I  said, 
"Yes,  if  I  had  any  more  Jerseys  I  would  give  them  to  you." 
We  made  the  trade  and  things  went  along  nicely  after  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  myself  per- 
sonally in  this  talk.  I  will  say  that  soon  after  we  organized  this 
company  there  was  an  association  of  which  I  have  been  a  direc- 
tor, the  Holstein  Association,  which  had  been  organized  for 
about  twenty  years.  In  fact  there  was  an  organization  in  the 
east  at  that  time  and  a  little  later  the  western  association  was 
organized.  I  was  made  president  of  the  western  association.* 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  there  was  any  advantage  in  having 
two  associations.  My  policy  is  to  handle  things  in  a  manner 
so  that  they  can  be  combined.  Later  these  two  associations  were 
combined.  I  was  elected  a  director  of  the  national  association 
twenty  years  ago  and  have  been  on  the  board  since  that  time,  also 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee.    I  want  to  say  to  you 
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gentlemen  that  the  breed  has  pushed  the  association ;  the  asso- 
ciation has  not  had  to  push  the  breed  very  much.  At  this  4ime 
we  have  in  our  treasury  about  $175,000.  I  remember  that  with 
fear  and  trembling  I  voted  to  put  the  first  ten  thousand  dollars 
into  a  sinking  fund.  We  did  not  know  whether  we  would  ever  get 
it  out  or  not ;  but  we  did  muster  up  courage  to  put  ten  thousand 
dollars  into  a  sinking  fund  and  to-day  we  have  in  the  treasury, 
as  I  stated,  $175,000.  I  have  always  held  that  it  was  better 
to  use  the  money  than  accumulate  it.  But  each  year  we  would 
make  up  our  budget  and  what  did  we  find  t  Instead  of  finding 
the  thirty-six  or  forty  new  members,  as  the  Guernseys  had  at 
about  $50  a  piece,  we  would  have  something  like  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  new  members  joining  the  association  at  $25 
a  piece.  Whyt  Because  the  breed  is  popular  and  because  it 
is  good,  and  I  am  glad  the  different  institutions  in  this  state 
are  using  them.  You  did  not  make  a  mistake  when  you  started 
with  Holsteins. 

I  am  going  to  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  things  that 
have  come  up.  I  want  to  refer  to  this  fact  to  show  you  the 
value  of  the  milk  as  a  food  for  babies  and  invalids.  Within  the 
last  three  months  a  gentleman  called  me  on  the  telephone  and 
stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  an  argicultural  paper 
in  the  city.  He  said  he  had  a  friend  who  had  a  baby  about 
a  year  old  and  they  were  raising  it  on  the  bottle ;  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  child  and  that  he  concluded  he 
would  call  me  up  and  talk  with  me  about  the  milk  they  were 
using.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  it  was  the  milk,  but  asked  what 
kind  of  milk  they  were  using.  He  said  they  were  using  the 
milk  from  one  of  the  best  Jersey  cows  in  Des  Moines.  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  the  milk  tested  and  he  said  that  it  tested 
about  five  or  six  per  cent  and  was  absolutely  good.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  guarantee  that  that  was  the  trouble.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  and  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  true.  I  told  him 
I  was  very  certain  it  was  and  that  I  well  remembered  the  time 
when  I  used  to  go  over  with  a  show  herd  to  the  Jersey  people 
and  we  would  trade  a  gallon  of  Jersey  milk  for  a  gallon  of 
Holstein  milk  to  feed  the  calf,  and  that  if  Jersey  milk  is  too 
rich  to  feed  a  calf,  the  chances  were  good  that  it  was  also 
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loo  rich  to  feed  a  child.  "  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  would  advise. 
I  told  him  they  should  get  milk  of  a  good  Holstein  cow  and  if 
they  could  not  do  that,  they  should  use  modified  milk,  and  I  was 
quite  certain  the  child  would  come  out  all  right.  He  said  he 
would  try  it  out,  but  was  not  real  sure  whether  he  would  let  me 
know  if  it  did  come  out  all  right.  I  told  him  I  would  try  and 
find  out  anyway,  for  my  own  satisfaction.  About  two  weeks 
later  the  mother  called  me  up  and  said  she  had  acted  on  my 
advice  and  that  the  child  was  doing  fine. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  you  could  not  have  adopted  a  breed 
whose  milk  would  be  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  your  people 
over  the  state  than  is  the  Holstein.  You  could  not  have  started 
with  a  breed  that  would  make  you  any  more  money,  and  it  is  my 
idea  that  you  should  create  a  second  Pontiac  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  herdsman  and  Senator  McColl  on 
the  record  that  has  been  made  there.  I  am  certain  you  could 
put  four  or  five  cows  in  that  herd  in  a  sale  and  they  would 
bring  you  on  an  average,  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  a  piece. 
Here  is  where  you  have  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  breeder — 
I  have  gone  through  the  proposition  myself.  I  sold  a  party  a  male 
and  an  old  cow  about  five  years  ago.  Later  on  we  found  his  dam 
made  just  about  thirty  pounds  of  butter  and  that  same  fellow 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  half-sister  to  the  cow  that  made 
thirty-one  pounds  of  butter.  I  asked  the  party  what  he  did  with 
the  bull.  He  said  he  kept  him  a  year  or  two  and  sold  him.  That 
was  a  great  mistake  and  that  is  where  you  have  much  to  gain 
for  the  reason  that  you  can  pass  the  animal  around  and  in  that 
way  have  a  big  advantage  over  the  individual  breeder.  You  cer- 
tainly are  going  to  be  to  the  good  on  that  account. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  all  of  you  at 
this  time  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  your  sires.  You  per- 
haps know  that  in  the  city  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  the  Pontiac 
family  of  Holsteins  originated.  I  understand  from  parties 
who  recently  visited  that  place  that  they  have  been  using  sires 
of  inferior  grade  and  that  the  herd,  as  a  herd,  has  materially 
deteriorated.  This  should  not  occur.  If  you  will  be  reasonably 
careful  and  select  your  sires  with  the  one  thing  in  mind,  and 
that  is  always  having  a  good  individual — the  bad  itself  will 
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crop  out  frequently  enough — you  are  sure  to  go  along  and  make 
your  herds  profitable.  There  is  not  a  breed  in  as  great  demand 
today  over  the  weitern  country,  in  California  and  across  the 
water,  as  are  the  Holsteins.  I  remember  when  I  was  looked  up- 
on as  an  undesirable  citizen  in  Franklin  County,  thirty  years 
ago,  because  I  bred  Holsteins — I  was  spoiling  the  steers  and  they 
thought  it  was  a  detriment  to  that  county.  But  the  fact  is 
that  I  have  out-lived  a  good  many  of  the  men  that  bred  beef 
cattle  in  that  country.  I  have  about  one  hundred  head  of 
Holsteins  and  I  feel  very  much  pleased  to  think  that  I  have 
a  couple  of  boys  who  are  going  to  continue  the  work.  I  want 
to  say  further  that  they  are  not  now  looked  upon  as  undesir- 
able citizens.  So  much  for  the  selection  of  the  sire  and  milk 
for  invalids  and  babies. 

Another  proposition  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention, 
and  it  is  a  new  thing  with  me,  at  the  short  course,  at  Ames, 
I  learned  that  6.8  pounds  of  corn  fed  to  a  steer  will  produce 
a  pound  of  live  weight  of  beef;  that  6.8  pounds  of  corn,  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  feeds,  fed  to  a  good  dairy  cow  will  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  butter  fat.  The  pound  weight  in  beef  is  worth 
around  eight  cents ;  the  pound  of  butter  fat  is  worth  anywhere 
from  thirty-three  to  thirty-four  cents.  Does  this  not  pay  well 
for  the  difference  in  the  work  which  you  have  to  put  in  on  the 
dairy  cow  over  and  above  the  work  you  put  on  the  steer? 
Here  is  another  view-point:  when  you  sell  that  steer,  you  have 
nothing  left.  When  you  sell  that  pound  of  butter  fat,  you 
have  a  cow  left  to  go  on  producing  more  butter  fat  and  her  kind. 
I  think  that  proposition  is  worth  while. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  I  can  give  you  that  the  Hol- 
stein  is  a  profitable  animal  and  that  they  are  doing  something 
for  the  State  of  Iowa  in  this :  my  last  report  shows  that  in  Fay- 
ette County — one  of  the  best  dairy  counties  in  the  state — the 
eows  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years,  starting  with  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  year,  the  increase  on  an 
average  has  been  about  forty  pounds  per  cow  per  year.  In 
Bremer  County  the  increase  has  been  just  about  fifty  pounds 
per  cow  per  year.  I  believe  I  can  tell  you  why  they  have  made 
greater  advancement  than  other  counties.    There  are  more  good 
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grades  in  those  two  counties  and  more  desirable  cows  than  in 
any  other  county  in  the  state.  An  increase  of  fifty  pounds  per 
cow  per  year  means  $18,500,000.  to  the  Stete  of  Iowa.  As  I 
go  over  the  state  I  say  to  the  people,  and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely 
true,  that  any  man  owning  fifteen  cows  can  go  into  that  herd 
with  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  Babcock  test,  and  he  will  find  by 
testing  them  that  he  has  anywhere  from  three  to  five  cows  that 
he  ought  to  get  rid  of.  By  feeding  and  properly  caring  for 
those  he  has  left  he  can  add  fifty  pounds  of  butter  to  each  one 
of  them.  That  would  mean,  as  I  said  before,  $18,500,000.  I 
know  that  he  can  by  the  use  of  a  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  cross 
on  those  cows  and  make  a  still  further  increase  of  fifty  pounds 
per  cow  per  year.  That  has  been  demonstrated  at  Ames  and 
other  colleges.  And  if  this  result  were  attained  it  would  bring 
to  the  State  of  Iowa  about  $37,500,000.00  more  annually.  As 
you  breed  these  bulls  at  the  different  state  institutions  you  are 
doing  a  good  work  and  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  when  you 
will  have  many  animals  to  sell,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
you  have  been  mighty  fortunate  in  getting  the  start  you  have 
at  Mount  Pleasant.  It  will  mean  success  from  the  beginning, 
and  I  want  to  add  that  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Eschenheimer. 
You  can  now  send  these  males  from  these  cows  to  your  differ- 
ent institutions  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  to  make  trades  in 
a  way  that  will  be  profitable  to  you  with  other  breeders,  be- 
cause all  of  the  breeders  are  looking  for  animals  of  that  sort 
and  I  know  it  is  going  to  mean  something  to  you. 

Another  thing,  if  you  have  grades  to  sell,  I  could  put  you 
in  touch  with  any  number  of  people  over  the  west  that  are 
going  to  want  them  and  continue  to  want  them  at  good  prices. 
I  know  only  recently  at  Cedar  Falls  a  sale  was  held  and  twenty- 
four  cows  sold  on  an  average  of  $123.75 ;  the  two-year-olds  at  a- 
bout  108.00;  the  yearlings  at  from  $60.00  to  $80.00,  and  the 
calves  at  $40.00.  This  man  never  owned  anything  but  a  couple 
of  pure  bred  Holstein  bulls.  You  have  heard  men  say  they  would 
not  buy  Holsteins  because  the  steers  are  not  as  good  as  from 
the  Shorthorn  or  beef  breeds.  When  you  can  sell  your  grade 
females  at  that  price,  I  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  worry  ^ 
very  much  as  to  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  grade 
male  calf,  because  it  does  not  pay  very  well  to  raise  a  steer  in 
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this  country  to  two  years  old  anyway,  and  many  of  our  feed- 
ers are  going  into  Nebraska  and  west  to  buy  their  feeders. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you, 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  keep  in  use  in  all  of  your  places 
scales  and  Babcock  tests,,  and  I  say  this  to  you  after  an  experi- 
ence of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  with  the  cow — and  if  there  is 
anything  I  know  something  about,  it  is  the  cow.  I  do  not 
know  as  much  about  the  cow  perhaps  as  John  Cownie  says  he 
knows  about  seed  corn — but  the  old  saying  that  "A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever"  does  not  apply  to  the  cow.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  general  characteristics  which 
point  toward  good  qualities  of  the  animal,  but  I  do  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  true  measure  of  a 
cow  is  with  the  scales  and  the  Babcock  test. 

I  know  that  your  time  is  valuable  and  I  will  therefore 
do  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  other  places;  if  there  are 
any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

The  Chairman :     This  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barney 
what  he  considers  the  minimum  test  which  is  profitable  for 
butter  fat  of  a  Holstein  cow. 

Mr.  Barney:  The  average  test,  I  think,  is  right  around 
3.5;  but  a  great  many  Holsteins  will  not  test  that  high — I  am 
free  to  admit  that. 

Warden  Sanders:  It  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  it 
in  the  most  foolish  thing  on  earth  for  the  state  of  Iowa  to  buy 
meats  from  the  big  packing  concerns.  Somebody  must  raise 
that  beef  and  ship  it  to  Chicago,  Omaha  or  St.  Joseph  and 
slaughter  it  and  bring  it  back  to  feed  to  the  wards  of  the  state, 
and  all  make  money  out  of  it.  I  have  always  contended  that 
the  state  of  Iowa  should  raise  every  pound  of  beef  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  state  institutions.  I  shipped  twenty-eight 
steers  of  various  ages,  from  yearlings  up,  to  the  Plynn  Farm 
last  year.  I  was  told  by  various  people  that  it  was  not  a  good  plan 
to  do  that,  and  that  they  would  not  do  well  on  pasture,  but 
would  have  to  have  corn.    I  have  seen  them  at  the  Plynn  Farm 
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and  at  the  camp  at  Woodward  and  they  have  been  feeding  off 
of  that  herd  and  have  a  good  many  left.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
see  those  steers.  I  believe  that  the  State  of  Iowa  ought  not  to 
sell  a  single  critter.  I  believe  you  can  make  money  raising  steers 
to  eat  as  well  as  raising  cows  for  milk.  If  the  cows  are  not 
good  for  milk,  they  are  good  for  beef.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
day  when  you  can  point  your  finger  at  the  landscape  out  there 
and  say,  "What  is  thatt  Well,  that  is  the  State  of  Iowa  where 
they  are  supplying  all  the  beef  for  the  state.' ' 

The  Chairman :  You  would  have  to  see  for  a  distance  of 
at  least  ten  miles. 

Warden  Sanders:  That  is  not  the  question.  What  is 
a  thousand  acres  t  Six  or  seven  years  ago  we  did  not  have  a 
foot  of  farm  at  Port  Madison.  The  first  two  hundred  and  ten 
acres  we  bought  for  Port  Madison  brought  out  predictions  that 
we  would  lose  money  on  it;  they  said,  "You  will  never  get  by 
in  the  world.' '  Bather  than  have  that  two  hundred  and  ten 
acres  I  would  want  twenty-one  hundred  and  ten,  or  twenty-one 
thousand.  This  is  not  a  pipe  dream.  Somebody  must  do  this. 
If  we  can  ship  beef  to  Chicago  and  it  is  sent  back  here  at  a 
profit,  we  can  certainly  realize  that  profit  by  raising  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Barney:  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  Warden 
Sanders  that  we  should  raise  beef,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
raise  Holsteins  to  do  it.  When  I  was  a  youngster  we  had  a 
preacher  who  lived  by  the  roadside  and  what  did  we  find  there  1 
We  found  a  man  who  was  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer.  He  married 
people.  If  you  wanted  a  tooth  pulled,  you  went  there.  He  got 
out  the  papers  for  everybody  over  that  country;  he  did  busi- 
ness that  way.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  come  to  a  time  of 
specialists.  You  know  men  of  that  type  would  not  get  any- 
where with  a  proposition  of  that  kind  now.  We  have  come  to 
a  time  where  we  must  specialize  on  the  different  breeds. 

The  Chairman :  We  use  approximately  a  million  pounds 
of  beef  at  the  different  state  institutions.  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  much  land,  or  how  much  of  an  investment  it  would  take 
to  create  an  annual  production  of  a  million  pounds  of  beet 

Mr.  Barney:      If  you  want  to  produce  beef  there  is  no 
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dairy  breed  that  will  do  it  to  any  better  advantage  than  the 
Holstein,  because  of  their  size  and  their  ability  to  transfer 
roughage  into  their  carcasses. 

Warden  Sanders:  What  would  you  recommend  to  raise 
for  beef  cattle  t 

Mr.  Barney:  If  I  were  going  to  take  up  a  beef  breed 
today,  I  would  take  up  the  Polled  Angus  cattle.  I  think  they 
are  a  better  breed  than  any  of  the  others.  I  like  them  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  hornless  and  are  strictly  a  beef  breed. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  In  regard  to  the  beef  steers 
Warden  Sanders  referred  to :  those  institutions  who  have  a  large 
experience  with  Holsteins  have  a  certain  number  of  calves,  and 
might  it  not  be  possible  to  supply  Warden  Sanders  with  these 
calves  ?  We  might  send  fifty  a  year  from  Glenwood,  and  per- 
haps fifty  from  other  institutions.  We  have  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  calves  every  year.  Why  not  let  these  people 
demonstrate  what  could  be  done  with  the  Holstein  steers.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  any  special  tests  have  been  made  with 
Holstein  steers  as  against  beef -bred  steers. 

Mr.  Barney:  I  know  there  are  certain  families  of  Hol- 
steins that  make  excellent  beef.  Some  of  the  other  families  pro- 
duce a  good  deal  of  milk.  In  my  department  we  have  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  what  is  known  as  the  sanitary  law.  There 
is  a  provision  in  that  law  that  we  shall  look  after  the  slaughter 
houses  over  the  state,  and  license  them.  I  have  permitted  a  lot 
of  them  to  operate  for  several  months  and  sometimes  a  year, 
just  for  the  reason  that  I  feel  Warden  Sanders  is  right  when 
he  speaks  of  our  raising  our  own  beef  in  Iowa.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  sense  to  the  proposition  of  shipping  stock  to  Chicago 
and  then  paying  the  freight  back.  For  that  reason  I  have  tried  to 
be  just  as  lenient  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  possible,  as  I 
wanted  to  encourage  the  killing  of  the  beef  in  this  state.  I  know 
it  is  money  thrown  away  to  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Member  McConlogue :  Is  not  the  Holstein  male  calf,  un- 
til up  to  two  years,  just  as  good  a  breed  to  make  beef  as  any 
beef  cattle! 

Mr.  Barney:    There  is  no  breed  that  makes  better  veal 
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than  the  Holstein,  or  that  brings  as  good  or  better  prices ;  but 
my  experience  has  been,  when  they  get  about  a  year  old  they 
get  a  little  coarse.  I  think  of  late  years  they  have  been  sell- 
ing for  better  prices  than  they  did  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 
packers  used  to  discriminate  against  them  because  they  were 
black  and  white.  I  believe  the  Holstein  cow  will  sell  for  just 
as  much  money  as  any  of  the  beef  breeds. 

Warden  Sanders:  The  last  bull  we  slaughtered  at  our 
place  weighed  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  As  far  as  beef  is 
concerned,  it  was  as  good  as  anything  in  Chicago.  If  that  bull 
could  be  developed  up  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  steer  could  not  be  so  developed. 

Member  McColl:    How  old  was  het 

Warden  Sanders:    Four  years  old. 

Member  McColl :  He  ought  to  have  weighed  twenty-four 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Barney:  It  is  said  that  with  the  Holsteins  there 
is  more  loss  than  there  is  on  the  regular  beef  breeds.  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  right. 

Warden  Sanders :  Even  at  that,  there  would  not  be  any 
law  against  adopting  a  beef  breed.  We  would  not  be  compelled 
to  breed  Holsteins  because  we  fcave  them  for  milk  cows. 

Mr.  Eschenheimer :  I  just  want  to  thank  Mr.  Barney 
for  the  compliment  on  the  Mount  Pleasant  herd,  and  especially 
the  Holsteins.  I  need  not  tell  you  perhaps  that  I  am  a  great 
enthusiast  when  it  comes  to  Holsteins. 

Mr.  Barney  said  that  the  value  of  the  Holstein  cow  could 
only  be  determined  by  the  scales  and  the  Babcock  test.  I  agree 
with  him.  But  I  should  have  added  to  this,  and  feed.  The 
scale  and  the  Babcock  test  is  absolutely  useless  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  Holstein  cow  if  you  do  not  give  it  the  proper 
feed.  How  much  should  a  cow  give  to  be  profitable!  You  nev- 
er can  determine  that  unless  you  give  it  the  proper  food. 

Then  the  question  was  asked  about  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat.  Mr  Barney  stated  the  average  to  be  about  3.5  and 
that  some  Holsteins  go  lower.    I  have  found  that  those  cows 
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who  go  below  three  are  very  heavy  milkers,  and  if  we  get  out 
of  a  cow  a  certain  amount  of  butter  fat — and  that  is  what  we 
are  after — it  does  not  matter  how  low  she  tests,  if  she  gives 
us  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  lbs.  of  milk.  If  she  gives 
that  much  milk  and  tests  only  2.5  in  butter  fat,  she  is  a  profit- 
able cow  as  compared  to  the  one  which  gives  five  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  and  tests  5  per  cent  butter  fat. 

Warden  Sanders  referred  to  the  production  of  beef  for 
all  state  institutions.  I  considered  that  for  some  time.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  that  we  could  raise  all  the  beef  needed 
for  the  state  institutions,  but  I  do  agree  that  we  can  raise  a 
part  of  it,  by  keeping  not  only  steer  calves  but  all  heifer  calves, 
as  far  as  our  land  allows  us  to  do  so.  We  cannot  over-stock 
our  farms.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  where  we  have  a  great  amount 
of  pasture  land,  I  think  we  ought  to  raise  enough  cattle  on  that 
land,  on  the  pasture  and  roughage  that  is  produced,  to  raise 
them  to  two  years  old.  It  is  certain  if  I  raise  forty  bull  calves 
a  year,  or  steers,  the  next  year  I  have  eighty  head,  forty-two 
years  old  and  forty  yearlings.  When  fattening  them  at 
two  years  old  I  do  not  have  enough  land  to  produce  the  corn 
to  fatten  them.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  profitable, 
after  you  raise  those  steers  to  two  years  old,  and  the  heifers 
also,  that  you  could  then  go  out  and  buy  enough  corn,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  feed  them,  to  fatten  them  upt  The  cost  up 
to  two  years  old  is  very  little,  because  they  are  fed  from  the 
products  of  the  farm.  At  that  age,  of  course,  they  need  corn 
•and  if  we  do  not  raise  it  ourselves,  we  must  buy  it.  If  we  feed 
those  steers  on  the  farm  we  add  the  manure  to  the  land,  and 
that  is  of  great  importance. 

Member  McColl:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Eschen- 
heimer  give  the  records  of  the  cows  which  have  been  recently 
made  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 

RECORD  OF  TESTS  MADE  AT  MOUNT  PIEA8ANT. 

Rhoda  Korndyke,  No.  182008,  Junior  four  year  old— 

7day  test 587.    It*  milk         88.08    lbs  butter 

80  day  test 8831.4  lbs  milk       121.121  lbs  butter 

Rhoda  Jewel  AbleUrk  Gerben— 

7  day  test 582.1  lbs  milk         82.156  lbs  batter 

80  day  test 2580.1  lbs  milk       126.156  lbs  butter 
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Gurdultee  Gerben  Wayne— 

7  day  test 516.1  lbe  milk         31.326  lbs  butter 

30  day  test 2188.8  lbs  milk       115.855  lbs  butter 

Mount  Pleasant  Girl,  Junior  two  year  old — 

7  day  test 365.2  lbs  milk         28.115  lbs  butter 

The  above  group  are  all  of  the  same  family  and  are,  closely  related. 
Jessie  Protomia  Homestead,  Junior  four  year  old — 

7  day  test 467.1  lbs  milk         26.284  lbs  butter 

Bessie  Homestead,  Second,  three  year  old — 

7  day  test 462.8  lbs  milk         29.991  lbs  butter 

The  Junior  two  year  old  is  a  daughter  of  Bhoda  Korndyke, 
the  33  lb  Junior  four  year  old.  Bhoda  Korndyke,  the  83  lb 
cow  is  a  daughter  of  Bhoda  Jewel  Ablekirk  Gerben,  which 
shows  three  generations,  each  of  which  shows  a  remark- 
able milk  record. 

Member  McColl :  What  do  you  consider  the  best  blend- 
ed ration  for  a  cow,  Mr.  Barney  t. 

Mr.  Barney:  That  depends  so  much  on  circumstances 
that  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  to-day.  T  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  we  pay  too  much  attention  to 
some  patent  and  proprietary  foods  that  we  have  now,  and  that 
if  we  would  study  the  foods  we  raise  ourselves  on  the  farm 
and  supplement  them  with  ensilage,  alfalfa,  cottonseed  meal 
and  oil  meal,  we  could  make  up  a  ration  of  a  reasonable  price 
and  a  good  one.  A  ration  for  one  cow  may  not  answer  at  all 
for  another;  they  are  like  people.  You  like  one  thing  and  I 
like  another. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen :  you 
cannot  afford  to  operate  any  of  these  places  at  your  state  in- 
stitutions without  high-class  men  at  the  head  of  your  dairy 
herds,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  if  you  follow  that  policy 
the  time  will  never  come  when  you  are  not  going  to  have  a 
good  market  for  any  cattle  you  may  raise. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  we  are  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Barney  for  giving  this  profitable  and  instructive  talk  on 
the  dairy  herd. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Before  Mr.  Barney  leaves  the 
conference,  I  want  to  move  that  we  show  our  appreciation  of  his 
presence  and  remarks  by  a  rising  vote. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  DAIRY 
For  Period  Sept.  1,    1914 


A 

verage  Number 
of    Cows. 

Dry 

Miktr 

Full 
Mo 

Mlkg 
Van 
Mo. 

Total 

No. 
Lbs.  Milk 

Anamosa 

3 
8 

26 
1 
5 
4 
6 
3 

14 
2 
3 
7 
4 

86 

19 
74 
81 
17 
27 
49 
23 
76 
81 
24 
17 
69 
35 

592 

3 
9 
17 
2 
5 
7 
6 

14 
4 
3 

15 
5 

99 

25 
91 

124 
20 
37 
60 
35 
88 

109 
30 
23 
91 
44 

152(H 

Cherokee 

623  >| 

Clarinda 

566  > ; 

Council  Bluffs 

154*i4 

Davenport 

210.H, 

Eldora 

37127 

Ft.  Madison 

23486 

Glenwood 

673M, 

Independence 

5421;; 

Knoxville 

10977 

Mitchellville 

M  t.  Pleasant 

15860 
82536 

Sanatorium 

3410U 

Total 

777 

50639!) 

Best  Dairy    Herd, Mt.    Pleasant,   ..  M 

Best  Cow  No.  261, Mt.     Pleasant,...  N 

Poorest  Cows-No.  67 Clarinda, L 

No.  U Glenwood, Lt 


Best  Cow 

No.  Pound 
Milk 

Anamosa 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
!        No. 

No. 
;        No. 

No. 

No. 
i        No. 

No. 
i        No. 

No. 
I 

1 

1 

140 

26 

5 

9 

38 

110 

56 

20 

3 

261 

2 

9168      Lhs 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 

Council  Bluffs 

10121 

9010.4     " 
10257.5     44 

Davenport 

Eldora 

8924 
8496         *  * 

Ft.  Madison 

Glenwood 

Independence    

Knoxville 

Mitchellville 

Mt.  Pleasant 

9569 
11936 

7949 

9664 

10376         * 4 
15«01 

Sanatorium  

95S0 

The  sixteen  best  cows  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  herd  averaged  11,62 
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vugust   31,  1915. 


^als  For  The  Herd. 


Average    Per   Cow 


Value 
of  Aillk 


304196 

1247 '.24 

1133.47 

3090.79 

4190.88 

7425.42 

4707.20 

13477.92 

10848.79 

4195.54 

3172.03 

10507.  IS 

6839  8* 


U)l,300.35 


Cost  of 
Fee  a 


1186.00 
31*). 71 
5145. 00 
1263.80 
1944.55 
2160.42 
2J.09.03 
4*24.53 
3134.05 
1.90. 95 
1154.60 
6111.50 
2L56.66 


35141.80 


NET 
PROFIT 


No. 

Lbs. 
Milk 


1F54  .93 
9.  13.03 
61*8.48 
1826.99 
2(17.95 
5165.00 
2i  98. 17 
8!  53  39 
7707.74 
3204.59 
2017.48 
10395.  68 
4578.22 


65921.68 


6082 
6^>3 
4554 
7831 
5448 
6445 
6710 
7702 
4976 
7233 
6895 
9205 
7752 


Value  of 
Milk 


121.6+ 

137.7  J 
91.0^ 
156.61 
114.4  » 
132. 75 
134.20 
154.03 
99.52 
144  6b 
137.90 
184.10 
155.04 


Cost  of 
Feed 


47.44 
34.42 
41.50 
61.32 
51.67 
38.70 
57  40 
50.52 
28.75 
33.75 
50.00 
67.69 
58.87 


NET 
PROFIT 


74.20 

103.28 
49. 58 
95.29 
62  82 
93.06 
76.80 

103.73 
70.77 

110.91 
87.90 

115.94 
96.17 


Profit $10,395.68 

Profit 247.88 

5.00 

13.41 


No.  Pounds 

Profit  or 

Net  Profit 

Poorest  Cow 

Milk 

Loss 

$135.78 

No.     10 

3060      Lbs. 

$13. 76 

168.00 

No.  153 

5032 

66.22 

138.23 

No.    67 

1849.4       " 

5.00  Loss 

144.03 

No.     27 

4482           4 ' 

28.51 

126.  m 

No.     45 

2718 

11.46 

132. 17 

No.     66 

3297 

27.24 

133. 98 

No.     28 

3650 

15.60 

188.21 

No.     14 

1853 

13.41  Loss 

130. 23 

No.     77 

2208 

16.51 

159.53 

No.      1 

2651 

19.27 

157.52 

No.     19 

4877 

47.54 

247.88 

No.  134 

5822 

48.75 

132.77 

No.     24 

4630 

33.73 

s.  of  milk,  each,  for  the  period. 
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3.5 

per  eent  - 

2. 

per  cent  - 

1. 

per  cent  - 

.5 

per  cent  - 

8. 

per  cent  - 

3. 

per  cent  - 

J5 

per  eent  - 

3.5 

per  cent  - 

1. 

per  cent  - 

4.5 

per  cent  - 

3. 

per  cent  - 

2. 

per  cent  - 

References:     Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

blood  pressure,  crver  160. 

blood  pressure,  over  170. 

blood  pressure,  over  180. 

blood  pressure,  oyer  190. 

blood  pressure,  below  110. 

cardiac  palpitation. 

hemic  murmur. 

tachycardia. 

bradycardia. 

irregular   (Arrhythmia.) 

dullness  on  percussion  oyer  lungs. 

ruptured. 

A.  Smith, 

T.  N.  Kelynack, 

T.  D.  Crothers, 

Norman  Kerr. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 


By  Henry  W.  Rothert,  Superintendent,  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


The  relative  approach  of  the  two  factors  named  above  is  marked 
in  variant  colorings,  as  the  importance  of  the  one  or  the  judgment  of  the 
other  may  warrant  Nor  is  this  relationship  at  all  times  character- 
ized by  the  same  degree  of  nearness  or  effectiveness.  State  institutions 
are  public  property.  The  ownership  rests  with  the  people  and  the  titles 
are  vested  in  the  commonwealth.  The  management  and  control  in  gen- 
eral therefore  should  always  remain  with  those  who  contribute  the  sustain- 
ing pecuniary  aid  and  be  expressed  by  legal  enactments  of  their  chosen 
representatives  in  authoritative  councils  assembled. 

Protection  is  the  fundamental  prompting  of  this  public  support: 
protection  from  the  ignorant,  protection  from  the  homeless,  protection 
from  the  wayward,  protection  from  the  criminal,  protection  from  the 
mentally  unbalanced,  protection  from  disease  and  contagion. 

There  is,  however,  a  vein  of  charity  and  assistance  permeating 
this  adamant,  structure  of  self-defense,  cropping  out  in  certain  directions 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  unfortunate  proteges  of  the  state. 

The  success  of  the  one  (protection)  and  he  recognition  of  the  other 
(charity  and  assistance)  depends  upon  details  of  evolution  administered 
and  maintained  in  systematic  maturing  order  within  the  confines  of  all 
state  institutions. 

To  a  supervising  authority,  the  law  commits  the  responsibility  of 
judging  whether  or  not  the  alloted  missions  of  state  instiutions  are  in 
full  measure  followed  and  carried  out,  referring  however  to  an  appellate 
court,  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  final  opinion. 

The  details  of  organization,  plans  for  increased  usefulness,  regu- 
lations for  daily  life,  care  of  inmates,  efforts  for  satisfactory  results,  ac- 
counting for  the  public  moneys,  and  the  selection  of  staff  and  helpers  are 
assigned  to  each  chief  executive,  who  while  he  does  not  always  receive 
credit  for  a  meritorious  administration,  is  expected  to  take  the  blame 
and  be  criticised  for  all  mishaps  and  failures. 
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This  criticism  and  fault-finding  not  on  the  part  of  appointed  super- 
vising authority  but  indulged  in  by  the  public  and  press,  is  considered 
an  inherent  right  of  every  sovereign  citizen.  The  cry  of  retrenchment, 
reform  and  investigation  is  the  understood  province  of  the  taxpayer,  be- 
cause as  such  he  has  an  interest  in  the  investments  made. 

Experience  does  not  always  warrant  the  assertion  that  a  prompt 
and  ready  recognition  of  these  public  or  personal  disapprovals  results  in 
any  change  or  betterment  of  conditions.  Frequently  these  criticisms  are 
the  hypocritical  offerings  of  political  parties  for  election  favors  or  the 
ventilating  flues  for  airing  some  personal  grudge  or  revenge.  Again  this 
sounding  of  the  tocsin  of  alarm  may  be  prompted  by  a  disposition  of  the 
average  taxpayer  to  be  just  a  mite  suspicious,  hence  to  investigate,  to 
ascertain  and  know  all  about  public  affairs  of  which  he  is  a  component 
part  or  about  public  property  in  which  he  believes  himself  to  be  vitally 
interested. 

This  reminds  the  writer  of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  board 
of  an  American  man-of-war,  while  at  the  Annapolis  navy  yard  for  repairs. 

An  American  citizen  of  the  New  England  type  was  found  by  the 
lieutenant,  the  officer  of  the  day,  strutting  about  the  deck  looking  into  all 
possible  places  and  critically  examining  everything  aboard  ship. 

The  lieutenant  courteously  informed  the  gentleman  that  that  day 
was  not  visitors'  day  and  kindly  requested  him  to  observe  the  rule  and 
leave  immediately.  The  free  American  citizen  in  dignified  tones  informed 
the  officer  that  he  was  a  taxpayer,  that  he  had  a  moneyed  interest  in  the 
▼easel  and  did  not  propose  to  leave  his  property  until  he  had  finished  his 
investigation.  The  lieutenant  at  his  wit's  end  at  these  repeated  refusals 
to  recogjiize  the  order,  called  the  captain,  who  approaching  the  visitor 
informed  him  that  the  regulations  of  the  American  navy  must  be  obeyed 
and  no  trespassers  would  be  allowed. 

Our  friend  became  very  indignant  and  suggested  the  protection  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land, 
whereupon  the  captain  drawing  a  pocket  knife  cut  a  small  sliver  from  a 
nearby  part  of  the  vessel  and  handed  same  to  our  infuriated  American 
citizen  and  taxpayer  with  the  remark  more  emphatic  than  elegant:  "Here 
is  your  proportion  of  this  vessel  and  more  too,  now  get  ashore  as  quickly 
as  you  can." 

The  apprehension  of  mismanagement,  the  fear  of  possible  wrong-do- 
ing, or  the  presumption  of  wastefulness  in  state  institutions  is  not  an  epi- 
demic however.  In  Iowa  at  least  we  can  rely  upon  a  liberal,  broad-minded, 
generous  and  just  citizenship  in  a  large  majority,  ever  ready  to  support, 
ever  willing  to  give,  ever  prompt  to  encourage,  and  always  prone  to  ap- 
preciate beneficial  results. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  common  sense,  penuriousness  is  as  much  ab- 
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horred   as  wasteful  expenditure  is  criticized,   repeated  fault-findings  are 
ignored  as  much  as  the  exploitations  of  personal  grievances  are  condemned. 

In  this  wholesome  atmosphere  there  are  no  sounding  boards  for 
the  clamor  of  evil  tongues,  a  pestilent  trail  of  evil  suspicions,  but  unified 
vibrations  of  helpfulness  and  encouragement. 

What  should  be  done  on  the  part  of  state  institutions  and  their 
managements,  both  authoritative  and  adminstrative  to  cultivate,  foster  and 
merit  such  a  relationship  with  a  public  ever  ready  to  supply  the  financial 
sinews  and  always  inclined  to  repose  a  generous  confidence. 

First  and  above  all,  an  honest  government;  a  government  free  from 
self -exaltation  and  free  from  the  comforts  of  self;  a  government  superior 
to  the  baneful  influences  of  selfish  friends  and  irresistible  as  to  the  luring 
temptations  of  personal  gain. 

Such  a  government,  however,  cannot  be  brought  about  by  official 
supervision — searching  for  the  proverbial)  needle  in  th«  haystack,  or 
decorating  every  official  document  with  streamers  of  red  tape.  It  depends 
upon  the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  is  sincerely  imbued  with  a  positive 
sense  of  right,  and  in  his  inner  consciousness  depends  upon  his  God  for 
guidance. 

Second — A  sensitive  realization  on  the  part  of  the  management  of 
the  mission  of  the  institution  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beneficial 
results  to  be  outlined. 

The  success  in  healing,  helping,  reforming  and  educating  the  wards 
of  the  state,  is  a  potent  factor  in  securing  a  satisfactory  relationship 
with  an  appreciative  public 

This  public  is  entitled  to  value  received  and  the  obligation  on  the 
part  of  institutions  is  as  far-reaehing  and  as  strong  as  any  bond  ever 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered.  The  interest  on  the  investment  must  be 
returned  to  society  in  honest  citizens  and  in  self-supporting  men  and  women. 

Third — Educating  the  public.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  com- 
munity at  large  knows  but  little  about  our  state  institutions,  yet  it  is 
of  greater  concern  that  this  want  of  knowledge  extends  to  official  circles, 
including  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Highways,  public  schools, 
railroads,  temperance,  taxation  and  women  suffrage  are  prominent  sub- 
jects in  every  voter's  encyclopedia,  while  the  leaves  giving  information  of 
state  institutions,  their  special  mission,  details  of  management,  terms  of 
admission,  location,  etc,  are  turned  down  or  seldom  read.  Hence  the 
necessity,  yea  the  "duty  of  those  directly  concerned  to  open  wider  the  doors 
for  inquiry  and  increase  the  voltage  of  intelligent  information. 

The  press  of  the  state— fair,  impartial  and  anxious,  is  the  central 
light  dispelling  the  shadows  of  apathy  and  ignorance.  Hence  the  ad- 
visibility  of  cultivating  and  coming  closer  in  touch  with  the  press  by 
offering  items  of  news  and  interest  concerning  state  institutions  at  any 
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and  all  times;  and  by  invitations  to  editors  and  representatives  in  personal 
visits  to  examine,  investigate,  question  and  judge. 

The  presence  of  interested  parties  or  strangers  who  come  for  in- 
formation or  idle  curiosity — it  matters  not — should  be  welcomed,  and  not 
like  the  free  American  citizen  heretofore  referred  to  be  told  to  take 
their  proportion  and  go  ashore. 

The  writer  does  not  approve  of  visitors'  days.  Our  institutions 
are  not  the  American  navy.  Within  reasonable  hours  the  glad  hand 
of  welcome  should  be  extended  to  all  callers  every  day  in  the  week,  in- 
eluding  Sundays. 

To  prepare  for  inspection  and  review  only  at  certain  times,  and 
withdraw  the  latch-string  at  other  periods,  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
American  democratic  idea  of  the  open  house,  and  justly  merits  the 
criticism  that  public  institutions  can  only  be  seen  when  on  dress 
parade.  It  is  the  duty  not  only  of  the  management,  but  of  all  on  the 
pay-roll  to  be  ready  with  courtesy  and  kindness  to  offer  and  give  all  in- 
formation concerning  details  as  they  may  present  themselves  to  visitors. 

The  education  of  the  public  can  further  be  extended  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  printed  matter.  The  reports  of  the  chief  executive  officers 
should  be  on  file  in  every  public  library  of  the  state  whether  school, 
rural,  city  or  university. 

These  reports  notwithstanding  their  biennial  recurrence  should  con- 
tain in  every  issue  (a  matter  heretofore  neglected)  special  pages  pre- 
senting extracts  from  the  organic  law  setting  forth  the  purport  of  the 
institution,  the  authority  and  manner  governing  admissoins  and  where 
applicable,  the  qualification  of  the  applicants  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
to  individual  beneficiaries. 

State  and  federal  courts  should  be  petitioned  to  allot  a  time  for 
officials  and  jurors  to  visit  the  near-by  state  institution  thus  affording 
an  opportunity  for  better  acquaintance  with  its  purport,  management 
and  details. 

Any  occasional  gathering,  be  it  secular,  religious,  educational  or 
charitable,  in  close  proximity  to  an  institution,  should  be  requested  to 
so  arrange  its  schedule,  as  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  state's 
activities  and  thus  by  personal  observation,  stimulating  an  interest  and 
creating  an  impression  not  obtainable  otherwise. 

Detailed  reference  to  our  state  institutions  in  essays  and  readings 
in  the  academic  grades  of  our  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  social  and 
profitable  gatherings  of  women's  clubs,  should  be  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged. 

No  doubt  all  superintendents,  like  the  writer,  have  received  re- 
quests for  their  reports  or  for  printed  matter  from  some  ambitious 
youth,  who  has  been  selected  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom  to  give  information 
to  his  class  or  society  concerning  our  state  institutions. 
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Some  women's  clube  in  their  broad  field  of  human  endeavor  for 
betterment,  improvement  and  charity  have  added  to  their  program  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  state  institutions  and  their  wards. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  To  whom  can  the  weal,  or  woe  of  the 
unfortunate,  appeal  more  strongly  than  to  woman? 

What  influence  can  be  wielded  to  return  the  wayward  to  paths 
of  rectitude  and  honesty  more  than  the  gentle  hand  of  woman  f 

By  whom  can  the  discordant  notes  amid  the  vibrations  of  disorder- 
ed mental  existence  be  more  easily  attuned  than  by  woman? 

What  effort  to  relieve  the  distress  and  brighten  the  future  of  the 
homeless  is  prompted  by  more  sincerity  than  that  of  woman? 

Who  can  be  more  concerned  in  the  uplifting,  upbuilding  and 
educating  of  the  rising  generation  than  woman? 

What  quickening  intelligence,  what  fostering  care,  what  gentle 
kindness,  what  sacrificing  love,  is  more  akin  to  the  divine  attributes  of 
an  all-wise  and  merciful  God  than  the  pulsations  of  a  woman — a  mother's 
heart? 

Therefore,  open  wide  the  doors  of  our  institutions  to  the  women  of 
the  state,  inviting  a  closer  relationship  and  thus  foreshadowing  a  better 
knowledge  of  our  state's  factors  in  civilization  and  citizenship. 

In  closing  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  as  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  all  over  our  land  recognize  the  profitableness  of  the  adage, 
"It  pays  to  advertise,"  so  should  our  institutions,  to  secure  a  better, 
closer  and  more  intelligent  relationship  with  the  public,  freely  use  all 
possible  means,  including  honesty  of  management,  thoroughness  of  pur- 
pose and  general  publicity;  and  recognize  those  not  only  as  helpful 
assistance,  but  as  a  paramount  duty. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  SOIL 
FERTILITY  IN  IOWA. 


By  L.  W.  Forman,  Chief  of  Field  Experiments  of  the  Iowa 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Ames,  Iowa. 


The  soils  of  Iowa  form  the  most  important  source  of  the  state's 
wealth.  Directly  or  indirectly  the  food  of  mankind  comes  from  the  soil, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  important  in  agriculture  than  that 
the  factors  which  determine  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Unfortunately  the  present  methods  of  soil  management  are 
not  maintaining  the  fertility.     They  are  exhausting  it. 

Iowa  soils  are  not  inexhaustible.  Hundreds  of  soil  samples  collected 
from  the  typical  soil  areas  of  the  state  and  thoroughly  analyzed  show 
that  sooner  or  later  the  production  of  maximum  crops  will  be  limited  by 
the  lack  of  some  plant-food  element,  unless  farming  systems  are  changed 
to   meet  the  situation. 

The  amount  of  phosphorus  in  our  soils  is  not  large.  We  are 
drawing  on  it  year  by  year  through  crop  yields,  and  this  element  must  be 
supplied  to  all  the  soil  areas  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  in  many  sections  of  the  state  for  the 
soils  to  become  acid,  and  before  alfalfa  or  the  clovers  can  be  grown 
successfully  on  these  areas,  this  acid  condition  must  be  corrected  by  the 
application  of  limestone. 

The  supply  of  nitrogen  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  has  its 
limitations,  and  in  no  small  way  demands  most  intelligent  consideration, 
that  a  sufficient  amount  be  provided  to  facilitate  the  making  available 
of  the  insoluble  plant  food  within  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  soil 
medium  in  satisfactory  physical  condition. 

Some  knowledge  as  to  the  conditions  which  produce  or  determine 
fertility  may  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  soils  that  have  undergone  continuous  cropping  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  during  which  time  they  have  lost  more  or  less  of  their  original  fertility. 
When  comparison  is  made  between  virgin  soils  surrounding  cropped  fields, 
and  the  soils  of  these  fields,  the  most  noticeable  difference,  on  examination, 
is  in  the  lack  of  organic  or  vegetable  matter. 
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It  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  sail  to  be  productive  must  have 
incorporated  within  it  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  process 
of  decomposition.  Some  of  the  products  of  such  disintegration  include  a 
varied  number  of  organic  acids,  and  here  lies  one  of  the  most  active  agents 
in  connection  with  the  change  which  must  take  place  within  the  soil  grain 
itself,  from  which  is  evolved  a  change  in  the  chemical  form  of  hitherto 
insoluble  and  unusable  forms  of  plant-food  into  new  combinations  of  the 
elements,  which  are  thus  combined  in  forms  that  are  now  made  soluble  in 
the  soil  moisture,  and  prepared  by  such  a  process  so  that  the  root  hairs  of 
plants  can  derive  food  and  strength  for  future  growth. 

Again  a  productive  soil  demands  vegetable  material  incorporated  with 
its  soil  particles  to  insure  the  proper  physical  texture,  and  provide  a  means 
by  which  air  may  pass  beneath  the  surface  and  supply  the  necessary 
oxygen  to  the  roots  which  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  free  passage 
of  air  about  their  growing  points. 

The  ability  of  a  soil  to  retain  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  for  the 
demands  of  the  growing  plant  depends  both  on  tha  organic  matter  content, 
and  on  the  granular  structure  of  the  soil  grains.  The  prerequisite  of  every 
phase  of  the  fertility  problem  is  adequate  under  drainage,  either  by  means 
of  established  underdrains  or  by  a  subsoil  of  such  texture  as  to  insure  the 
removal  of  all  excess  of  ground  water.  Sand,  gravel  or  other  permeable 
material  creates  such  a  condition  by  which  water  from  above  finds  its 
way  downward  by  gravity,  and  thence  passes  to  some  water  course  with 
which  the  drainage  stratum  has  free  communication. 

In  the  most  restricted  sense,  no  soil  is  completely  drained  of  its 
surplus  water  unless  a  definite  system  of  under  drainage  is  installed.  When 
natural  underdrainage  is  wanting,  or  is  defective,  then  artificial  drainage 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  no  water  is  removed  through  a  drain 
until  capillary  requirements  are  fully  satisfied.  Consequently  the  removal 
of  any  excess,  over  the  capillary  moisture  actually  utilized,  opens  the  way 
for  the  movement  of  air,  thus  assisting  plant  growth  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  medium  and  supplying  oxygen  to  the  growing 
plant. 

The  rate  at  which  moisture  is  given  up  to  underdrainage  depends 
primarily  upon  the  fineness  of  division  of  the  soil  particles,  the  frequency 
of  the  drains  and  the  gradient  of  the  drainage  line.  In  many  cases  the 
adding  of  lime  to  a  very  fine-grained  soil  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
flocculating  or  bringing  together  a  number  of  smaller  soil  grains  into 
one  larger  composite,  and  in  this  way  very  materially  aid  in  opening  up 
such  a  soil  to  aeration  and  drainage. 

Where  artificial  drainage  is  used,  the  frequency  of  the  tile  line 
and  the  most  efficient  depth  at  which  it  must  be  placed  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes.  A  fine-textured  soil  re- 
quires frequent  lines. 
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The  line  of  saturation  is  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  tile  as  well 
as  the  fineness  of  division  of  the  soil  particles.  This  line  in  an  open 
soil  will  be  found  to  be  on  almost  a  uniform  level  with  the  lower  edge 
of  the  tile  line,  while  in  the  finer-grained  soils,  the  line  of  saturation  in 
the  more  remote  positions  from  the  line  are  much  nearer  the  surface 
than  the  tile  line  itself.  The  rapidity  with  which  ground  water  is  drawn 
off  after  precipitation  takes  place  depends,  therefore,  on  conditions  just 
named,  and  this  free  ground  water  settles  down  as  rapidly  as  soil  texture, 
and  the  removal  of  this  water  from  below  through  gravity  and  drainage 
will  permit.  The  movement  of  this  gravitational  water  is  directly  downward 
until  the  point  of  saturation  is  reached,  when  the  movement  changes  to 
a  horizontal  toward  the  tile  line  and  continues  to  move  in  this  direction 
until  it  gains  freedom  within  the  tile  line. 

At  the  present  time  too  little  attention  is  given  to  strictly  thorough 
drainage.  Upon  this  and  a  proper  supply  of  organic  matter  rests  funda- 
mentally the  tilth  or  physical  texture  of  any  soil,  a  condition  absolutely 
necessary  to  maximum  producing  efficiency.  There  may  be  superabundance 
of  plant-food  materials  within  a  soil,  which  may  be  almost  wholly  locked 
up  from  the  growing  plant  through  faulty  drainage  or  a  lack  of  decaying 
vegetable  materials.  In  fact,  these  two  conditions  are  inseparable.  They 
are  fundamental. 

It  can  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  what  a  variety  of  problems 
present  themselves  in  handling  the  scores  of  different  types  of  soil  scattered 
over  our  state.  The  fundamental  principles  are  very  much  the  same. 
The  end  to  be  attained  is  the  same,  but  the  means  to  this  end  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  individual  under  his  own  conditions. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  regarding  adequate  drainage 
and  a  goodly  supply  of  organic  materials  to  our  soils,  no  less  important 
is  the  presence  within  the  soil  of  sufficient  quantities  of  soluble  plant 
food  to  produce  at  least  optimum  crops. 

No  factor  will  aid  so  materially  in  attaining  this  supply  as  proper 
physical  tilth,  and  under  the  farmer's  local  conditions  every  available 
means  should  be  employed  toward  such  an  end. 

In  Iowa  where  live  stock  interests  predominate,  every  year  we  are 
more  nearly  approaching  the  condition  which  calls  for  the  feeding  of 
all  roughage  on  the  farm.  More  manure  will  thus  be  produced.  To-day 
the  value  of  the  manure  produced  is  subjected  to  very  serious  losses  through 
burning  and  leaching  before  it  is  taken  to  the  field.  Not  only  is  the 
organic  material  reduced  as  much  as  one-half  during  the  course  of  the 
season,  but  the  plant-food  elements,  which  exist  in  a  very  available  form, 
are  allowed  to  leach  away,  thus  leaving  a  very  much  inferior  product  to 
be  drawn  to  the  fields  to  replace  the  plant-food  previously  removed  by 
crops. 
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It  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  it  were  possible  to  produce  on 
every  farm  in  the  state  a  sufficient  amount  of  manure  to  provide  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  humus.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
however,  this  is  impossible.  This  means  that  on  the  vast  majority  of 
our  farms,  the  supply  is  completely  inadequate.  What  must  be  true 
then  of  the  humus  supply  f  Other  means  must  be  used  to  offset  this 
shortage. 

All  waste  materials  from  the  farm  will,  when  plowed  under,  add 
to  the  humus  supply.  Green  manure  makes  excellent  reinforcing  materials. 
If  green  manures  are  to  be  grown,  certainly  the  most  valuable  ones 
should  be  used.  The  clovers  have  the  advantage  over  most  green  crops 
in  that  they  have  the  power  of  supporting  on  their  roots,  bacteria  which 
take  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it  within  the  root  tissues. 
Upon  the  decay  of  the  roots,  this  element  is  given  up  to  growing  crops 
in  a  most  available  form.  Nitrogen  is  also  built  into  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  crop  and  when  fed,  if  proper  moans  are  employed,  are 
largely  saved  in  the  manure  to  be  again  returned  to  the  land. 

Corn  is  our  money  crop.  The  tendency  is  to  grow  it  long  after 
the  land  should  be  in  other  crops.  Many  use  oats  or  wheat  to  rest  the 
land  for  a  year,  and  then  return  to  systematic  soil  robbery. 

Our  better  class  of  farmers  have  long  since  turned  to  systematic 
cropping  in  which  not  only  the  grain  crops  are  used,  but  clovers  are 
regularly  introduced,  thereby  adding  in  the  cheapest  known  form,  the 
nitrogen  absolutely  necessary  in  crop  production. 

In  such  systematic  rotation,  the  following  conditions  are  provided: 

1.  Boot   feeding   area   is   changed. 

2.  Insect  pests  are  controlled. 

3.  Farm  work  is  systematized. 

The  length  of  the  rotation  is  adaptable  to  local  needs.  The  im- 
portant factors  are  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  a  systematic  change.  With 
a  legume  crop  added,  much  of  the  nitrogen  being  in  the  roots,  remains 
permanently  within  the  soil,  and  if  the  hay  be  fed  and  receives  ordinary 
care,  half  of  this  nitrogen  is  returned  to  the  soil  through  the  manure.  But 
if  the  hay  be  sold  from  the  farm,  the  amount  remaining  in  the  roots  is 
no  more  than  was  required  to  grow  the  crop  and  no  provision  is  made 
for  building  up  the  supply  of  decaying  vegetable  material  within  the  soil 

A  soil  is  said  to  be  sour  or  acid  when  it  becomes  extremely  low, 
or  entirely  devoid  of  calcium.  In  the  form  of  the  carbonate,  this  product 
is  known  as  lime  rock,  usually  occurring  in  a  fairly  pure  material.  To 
meet  conditions  whereby  the  calcium  may  be  liberated  from  this  com- 
bination, an  acid  must  be  present.  Such  acids  are  produced  in  the  decay 
of  organic  materials  when  turned  under. 

On  soils  long  cropped,  we  find  almost  without  exception,  a  serious 
shortage  in  lime.     Both  the  leaching  from  the  cultivated  soil  and  the 
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demand  made  by  both  bacterial  activities  and  plant  growth,  have  caused 
the  deficiency.  The  excess  of  organic  acids  from  long  continued  decompo- 
sition have  thus  reached  the  ascendency  and  must  be  neutralized  before 
the  legumes  can  produce  their  highest  efficiency. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  acid  production  is  desirable  since  the  plant- 
food  elements  yet  in  an  insoluble  form  must  be  acted  upon  by  these 
adds  before  they  can  become  usable  to  the  growing  plants.  Converse- 
ly, an  overproduction  of  acids  is  undesirable. 

The  popular  term  of  "sour  lands"  refers  to  the  excess  of  acids 
in  the  soil.  It  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  this  condition  has 
been  recognized,  and  now,  almost  without  exception  satisfactory  returns 
from  the  legumes  suitable  to  Iowa  conditions  have  been  preceded  by  lime- 
stone applications. 

For  the  most  part,  Iowa  lands  have  been  originally  so  well-stock- 
ed with  humus  in  her  virgin  soils,  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient 
amount  of  residual  material  to  decompose  year  by  year  and  thus  furnish 
sufficient  means  to  liberate  the  necessary  amount  of  plant-food  for  ordin- 
ary crop  yields. 

On  far  too  many  of  our  Iowa  soils  the  point  has  been  reached 
at  which  crop  yields  demand  that  something  be  done  to  improve  such 
a  condition.  Tho  growing  and  turning  under  of  vegetable  growth,  pre- 
ferably a  legume,  proves  of  fundamental  importance  in  this  regard. 

Ground  limestone  neutralizes  an  acid  soil.  There  is  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  in  the  state  and  already  many  locations  have  been 
established  to  put  on  the  market  material  for  this  use.  Fortunately  this 
limestone  needs  only  to  be  ground  fine,  so  that  it  is  more  readily  taken 
into  solution  and  distributed  through  the  top  soil.  Calcium  in  solution 
never  raises  toward  the  surface.  For  this  reason,  frequent  applications 
are  necessary.  Two-  to  three  tons  per  acre  once  in  the  rotation  should 
prove  an  adequate  amount  to  use.  On  a  farm  long  cropped  to  the 
standard  crops  more  is  usually  necessary. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  state  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
the  lack  of  phosphorus  will  soon  act  as  the  limiting  factor  in  crop  pro- 
duction. However,  many  soils  in  the  state  are  to-day  responding  readily 
to  applications  of  phosphorus}.  A  proper  supply  of  organic  matter  very 
often  upon  decay,  assists  in  the  liberation  of  the  plant-foods  heretofore 
present  in  such  soils  but  in  an  unavailable  form.  Here  again  the  humus 
supply  proves  of  value. 

No'  amount  of  organic  matter  can  fully  make  up  for  the  phosphorus 
shortage,  for  sooner  or  later  in  practically  all  soils,  a  phosphorus  carrier 
must  be  used.  Fortunately,  many  of  our  soils  still  furnish  enough  phos- 
phorus for  normal  crop  yields.  We  should  not  be  content  with  only 
normal  yields.  By  legitimately  furnishing  our  soil  with  the  elements 
most  needed,  in  the  cheapest  form  in  which   they  can  be  secured,   our 
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lands  should  be  on  the  increase  in  yields.     With  the  rise  in  value  of  farm 
lands,  their  producing  power  can  and  must  be  increased. 

We  stand  in  the  forefront  agriculturally.  The  maintenance  of  our 
producers  originates  primaiily  from  the  soil.  Our  rural  people  face  a 
splendid  opportunity,  and  are  lining  up  heroically  for  the  highest  efficiency 
in  future  crop  production  and  legitimate  fertility  maintenance. 
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THE  BOARD  OF   CONTROL   LAW  AND 
ITS  ADMINISTRATION. 


By  Goo.  W.  Clarke,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,    Des    Moines,    Iowa. 


The  statute  provides  that  a  quarterly  consultation  and  conference 
of  the  superintendents,  wardens  and  chief  executive  officers  shall  be  held 
with  the  board  at  which  all  matters  concerning  the  government  and 
management  of  the  institutions  shall  be  considered  and  discussed.  I  am 
not  qualified,  either  by  study  or  practical  experience,  to  discuss  any  of 
the  very  many  problems  which  are  involved  in  the  many  phases  of  your 
work  and  which  require  expert  professional  skill  and  long  actual  experi- 
ence to  give  the  highest  order  of  service.  In  considering  the  subject-matter 
of  my  paper  I  very  promptly  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  I  could  sub- 
mit anything  worth  while  at  all  "concerning  the  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions,"  it  could  only  be  with  relation  to  the  application 
and  administration  of  the  law  itself  in  a  general  sense.  What  I  say  is 
to  be  in  no  sense  regarded  in  the  way  of  a  criticism,  or  as  having  any 
personal  application,  whatever.  It  is  exactly  what  I  should  say  upon 
a  study  of  the  law  and  administrative  duties  in  general,  if  my  relation 
to  this  occasion,  and  yours  as  well,  were  entirely  impersonal. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  law  relating  to  the  government  and 
control  of  state  institutions  in  Iowa  leads  one  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  conceived  in  great  wisdom  and  wrought  out  with  great 
precision  and  the  utmost  care.  It  is  now  almost  eighteen  years  since  it 
went  into  effect  and  so  satisfactory  has  been  its  operation  that  every 
year  has  been  a  demonstration  of  the  clear  grasp  and  conscientious  work 
of  its  framers.  In  all  of  its  main  provisions  it  remains  as  it  came  from 
their  hands.  It  has  been  extended  somewhat  in  its  scopo  as  to  private 
and  county  institutions  and  made  moro  workable  in  a  few  matters  of 
minor  importance  in  administration,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  finished 
piece  of  legislation  eighteen  years  ago,  sufficient  for  that  day  and  for  the 
future,  an  example  of  genuine  statesmanship.  It  dealt  with  matters  of  the 
very  greatest  responsibility,  with  the  welfare  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  unfortunate  human  beings,  with  the  expenditure  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  people  'a  money,  with  the  wise  management  of  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  with  the  delicate  relations  of  a 
large  number  of  men,  experts  sometimes,  who,  in  combination,  were  in  har- 
mony to  work  out  in  practical  demonstration  a  wise,  economical,  businesslike, 
progressive,  humane,  abreast-with-the-scientific-investigation-and-knowledge- 
of-the-hour  management  of  Iowa  institutions.  Could  this  be  done  and  was  it 
done  under  what  is  known  as  the  Iowa  Board  of  Control  Lawf  I  think 
it   solved   the   problem. 

The  profound  wisdom  of  the  law  is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen 
than  in  the  fact  that  all  through  it,  is  emphasized  the  thought  that, 
as  in  the  management  of  all  great  affairs,  whether  business  or  political,* 
there  must  be  a  responsible,  supreme  head  or  authority.  Experience 
has  shown  that  large  affairs  organized  on  that  basis  locate  a  responsi- 
bility that  cannot  be  shifted  or  shirked,  guarantee  the  highest  degree  of 
service  and  multiply  many  times  over  the  probabilities  of  success.  Division 
of  responsibility  or  numerous  locations  of  it  destroy  responsibility,  intro- 
duce confusion,  conflict  of  authority  and  constant  disappointment  in 
results.  In  the  Board  of  Control  Law  the  board  is  supreme.  It  is  in 
authority.  Under  the  law  the  people  have  called  it  to  the  discharge 
cf  these  great  duties  and  laid  upon  it  the  burden  of  the  great  trusts 
1  have  outlined.  They  have  said,  however,  if  we  ask  and  expect  so  natch 
of  you,  you  shall  command.  We  will  not  hold  you  responsible  for  the 
Munders  or  incompetency  of  others  except  where  it  was  your  duty  to 
see  that  only  capable,  reliable,  deeply-interested  persons  were  in  the 
State's   employ. 

So  important  was  the  work  to  be  done,  so  many  fields  of  effort  were 
involved,  such  a  versatility  of  qualifications  were  required,  such  a  necessity 
of  conntant  study  of  problems  was  involved,  that  it  was  seen,  after 
thorough  consideration  and  discussion,  that  a  conspicuously  successful 
administration  of  the  law  would  command  the  very  best  efforts  of  very 
able  men.  Hence  it  was  provided  that  "Each  member  of  the  board 
shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. M  The  State  would 
be  content  with  no  divided  service,  Neither  would  it  be  content  with 
any  perfunctory  sort  of  service.  The  law  throughout  reads  as  if  it  were 
written  by  a  master  hand.  It  sounds  as  if  it  was  creating  a  board  of 
control  that  was  in  very  truth  to  control.  It  placed  it  within  the  power 
of  the  board  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  the  grafter.  It  did  not 
provide  that  at  its  discretion  and  at  such  times  as  it  might  deem  necessary 
it  should  make  tours  of  inspection  of  the  institutions,  but  it  provided 
just  how  often  they  should  be  made  and  defined  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  were  to  be  made.  They  are  given  the  command  of  such 
legal  methods  as  would  enable  them  to  unearth  the  deepest-laid  scheme. 
Access  is  given  them  to  every  conceivable  thing  that  would  enable  them 
to  understand  or  that  would  throw  any  light  on  financial  conditions  or 
expenditures  and  there  is  absolutely  no  department  exempt  from  their 
most  searching  investigation  nor  are  they  excused  from  making  such 
examination.    Nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted.     There  can  be  no  such 
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Uing  as  taking  anything  for  granted  in  public  affairs.  Men  are  just 
as  honest  there  as  elsewhere  and  I  do  not  mean  that  everybody  is  to 
proceed  upon  the  theory  that  everybody  else  is  dishonest,  but  upon  the 
theory  that  a  duty  is  enjoined  by  the  people  and  that  no  honest  man 
will  object  to  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination.  No  friend- 
ships are  to  be  known  and  no  man  is  to  be  excused.  No  infractions 
of  the  lav  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  small  as  to  be  inconsequential.  The 
law  must  he  profoundly  regarded.  A  careless  administration  of  it  leads 
on  to  recklessness.  No  man  can  know  better  than  the  law  has  provided 
where  it  has  left  him  without  discretion.  No  man  can  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self. No  man  can  go  over  his  superiors.  No  man  can  object  to  the 
exercise  of  authority  conferred  upon  others.  Every  good  official  will 
aid  and  afford  every  facility  to  every  other  one  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  will  never  seek  to  hamper  him. 

This  may  possibly  seem  to  some  to  be  too  exacting.  It  is  not  as 
applied  to  public  relations.  When  one  is  dealing  for  himself  and  only 
his  individual  affairs  are  involved,  he  may  consider  only  himself  and 
maj  pass  by  infractions  of  duty  or  violations  of  obligations  to  just 
such  an  extent  as  he  may  please.  His  patience  only  may  be  the  limit. 
This  is  true  so  long  as  others  or  the  community  is  not  involved.  But  a 
public  relation  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  A  public  duty  may  not  be 
ignored.  A  violation  of  a  public  trust  cannot  be  excused.  The  public 
gives  its  confidence  to  the  official  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  and  it 
is  not  to  be  betrayed  and  the  public  cannot  excuse  or  forgive.  The 
public  official  or  those  who  are  in  authority  might  in  given  instances 
be  glad  and  anxious  to  do  so  but  they  are  not  their  own,  theirs  is  a 
representative  capacity,  they  represent  all  the  people,  the  people  have 
believed  in  them,  they  have  entrusted  them  with  the  administration  of  their 
public  affairs  and  they  will  not  tolerate  the  introduction  of  carelessness 
or  weakness  or  laxness.  They  will  not  allow  any  lowering  of  their 
ideals  of  public  service  or  duty.  Every  man,  and  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble emphasis,  every  man  in  any  way  connected  with  public  duty,  owes 
it  to  society  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  ideals  of  public  life.  The 
great  American  sin  is  disregard  and  disrespect  for  law  and  by  our  con- 
duct we  have  taught  the  youth  of  America  that  whatever  one  can  get 
out  of  the  State  or  the  public  is  legitimate  and  just  so  much  gain.  Any 
man  who  has  anything  of  that  kind  in  his  blood  has  just  so  much  anarchy 
in  him.  Any  man  who  harbors  the  thought,  "Well,  it  is  the  State,  any- 
how, and  the  State  is  rich  and  can  stand  a  little  graft  and  strictness  is 
not  necessary,"  is  a  menace  to  good  citizenship;  is  a  corrupter  of  public 
morals  and  personal  honesty  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
he  is  taking  some  advantage  in  selling  carloads  of  beef  or  flour  or 
potatoes  or  groceries  to  Iowa's  institutions  or  buying  them;  or  whether 
he  may  be  one  who  is  taking  a  trifling  "rake-off,"  or  shirking  his 
service  to  the  State  in  a  great  or  moderately  responsible  position.  The 
Board  of  Control  law  is  as  complete  a  barrier  against  infidelity  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  it  seems  to  me,  as  could  be  enacted.  Its  provisions  are  all  mandatorr. 
It  provides  a  hand  to  touch  and  restrain  every  man.  Its  provisions  only 
need  to  be  strictly  complied  with  in  the  full  spirit  and  purpose  of  them. 
And  here  I  may  say  again  nothing  should  proceed  upon  assumption — or 
if  upon  assumption,  then  upon  the  assumption  that  something  may  be 
wrong.  By  these  enactments  the  people  have  said,  "Keep  your  eye 
on  all  these  things  for  they  are  by  very  far  the  greatest  portion  of  public 
affairs  administered  by  the  State. ff 

It  may  often  be  observed  that  infidelity  to  duty  and  violations  of 
law  come  about  by  reason  of  negligent  and  lax  administration  of  ex- 
ecutive or  supervisory  authority.  For  instance  the  bank  cashier  defaults 
because  he  discovers  that  the  directors  do  not  direct;  because  somebody 
whose  duty  it  is  to  know  just  what  the  conditions  are  and  what  the 
bank  is  doing  does  not  know.  There  is  loss  and  grafting  in  business 
just  because  the  business  is  set  in  motion  and  then  allowed  largely  to 
run  itself  because  everybody  is  presumed  to  be  honest  and  capable. 
Law  is  sometimes  administered  carelessly  send  practices  fallen  into  simply 
because  it  is  felt  nobody  is  looking  on,  or  nobody  cares,  or  somebody 
will  overlook.  The  Board  of  Control  law  has  absolutely  closed  up  every 
avenue  to  everything  of  the  kind  if  every  man  observes  the  mandatory 
commands  of  its  provisions.  The  law  demands  that  the  board,  the  super- 
intendents, every  one,  whether  he  is  a  subordinate  or  superior  in  position, 
keep  in  mind  exactitude  of  performance,  his  relation  to  others,  that  the 
whole  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  and  that  it  can- 
not be  subserved  except  in  a  whole-hearted  devotion  of  every  man  to  it 
If  any  public  discredit  ever  falls  upon  any  feature  of  the  management  or 
administration  of  these  institutions  it  will  be  because  of  some  of  the 
matters  I  have  mentioned,  all  of  which  can  always  be  avoided  by  a 
strict  observance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  which  every  man 
ought  to  encourage  and  insist  upon. 

While'  the  law  makes  the  board  supreme  yet  in  the  administration 
of  it  it  is  not  contemplated  that  they  will  assume  the  role  of  dictators. 
Arbitrary  methods,  haughty  assumption  of  superiority,  a  light  regard  for 
the  opinions  of  others  very  greatly  weaken  a  man's  influence,  lessen 
his  efficiency  and  rob  him  of  esteem.  A  man  who  is  really  great  is  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  it;  and  this  principle  obtains  without  reference  to 
the  magnitude  of  his  work  or  the  degree  of  responsibility  involved  in  it. 
He  has  only  in  mind  hie  work.  He  knows  there  is  very  much  for  him, 
for  everybody  to  learn.  Nothing  is  yet  fully  understood.  All  men  see 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  some  more  clearly  and  a  little  further 
than  others.  No  better  method  than  Lincoln 's  has  ever  yet  been  found.  He 
heard  with  interest  and  patience  everybody.  He  consulted  many,  but  his 
conclusions  were  his  own  and  when  formed  they  prevailed.  The  responsi- 
bility was  his.  He  was  not  afraid.  To  dilute  his  convictions  with  any 
phase  of  those  of  others  that  he  could  not  adopt  as  his  very  own  he  knew 
would  weaken  his  character,  lose  him  the  confidence  of  the  people,  con- 
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fidence  in  himself  and  introduce  vacillation  and  weakness  into  his  great 
task.  But  it  was  not  for  these  reasons  that  he  did  not  do  so.  It  was  be- 
cause he  could  not.  He  was  honest.  Concerning  matters  requiring  special 
training  and  knowledge,  expert  skilly  he  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  others 
but  he  never  relinquished  his  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  the  men  in  other 
respects.  Over  all  the  great  task  was  the  mind  and  heart  of  Lincoln. 
Ever  recognizing  this  fact,  in  Jiearty  co-operation  with  it  and  with  the 
strictest  obedience  to  it  the  great  work  was  triumphantly  done.  Without 
such  harmony  there  would  have  been  utter  confusion  and  ruin.  There  is 
no  greatness  in  a  man  unless  he  knows  how  to  obey  as  well  as  to  command 
and  unless  he  knows  how  to  do  both  gracefully. 

The  law  contemplates  that  the  men  who  administer  it  shall  be  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  future  and  that  nothing  of  modern  information, 
experience,  skill  or  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  conclusions  shall 
be  unknown  to  them.  It  provides  that  the  board  "  shall  gather  and 
present  information  embodying  the  experience  of  soldier 's  homes,  charitable, 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  in  this  and  other  countries  regarding 
the  best  and  most  successful  methods  of  caring  for  the  insane,  delinquent 
and  criminal  classes.  And  it  shall  encourage  and  urge  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  epilepsy  by  the  medical  staffs 
of  the  insane  hospitals  and  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded." 

In  other  words  the  law  contemplates  that  Iowa  shall  not  trail 
behind  and  be  out  of  date  in  the  management  and  administration  of 
her  institutions  and  that  her  unfortunates  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the 
best  thought,  learning  and  experience  of  the  world.  No  perfunctory 
sort  of  a  filling  of  any  position,  no  satisfaction  with  present  attainments 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law.  Every  man  under  its  provisions 
must  be  a  devoted  student  in  his  specialty,  struggling  to  stand  in  the 
very  forefront  of  its  best  thought,  methods  and  attainments. 

The  reflections  here  submitted  as  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Control 
law  and  so  emphasized  by  it  because  of  the  magnitude,  vast  importance, 
humanitarian  considerations,  the  study  of  criminology,  of  penology,  of 
sociological  questions  and  insanity  in  all  its  forms  and  administration 
are  but  the  suggestions  that  are  fundamental  in  the  discharge  of  any 
public  duty.  A  public  official  occupies  a  unique  position.  No  other  re- 
lation in  life  is  like  it.  The  fundamental  consideration  with  him  must 
be  the  public  welfare  and  fidelity  to  it  in  every  duty  laid  upon  him. 
He  cannot  consider  himself.  No  personal  advantage  of  self  or  friend 
can  be  thought  of.  Persons  can  be  considered  only  with  reference  to 
the  duty  to  be  performed — fitness,  fidelity,  firmness.     That  is  all. 

In  closing  I  find  great  satisfaction  in  saying  that  during  the 
eighteen  years'  life  of  this  law  it  has  been  administered  witK  the  greatest 
efficiency  by  the  board  and  the  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions. 
From  every  view-point  I  feel  that  the  people  are  to  be  congratulated 
and  that  they  should  congratulate  themselves  not  only  upon  the  wisdom 
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of  the  law  but  also  upon  the  capability  and  fidelity  of  all  of  those  who 
have  served  them  under  it  in  whatever  capacity.  I  believe  a  continuation 
of  such  service  may  be  assured,  that  harmonious  relations  will  continue 
to  exist,  that  a  geniune  spirit  of  co-operation  and  helpfulness  will  pervade 
the  whole  service.  In  no  other  way  can  the  highest  achievement  be  realized 
in  working  out  the  great  task  that  is  laid  upon  you. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OP  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHERS 

WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  June  6,  1916,  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.,  Chairman  Dixon  presiding. 

The  Chairman :  The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
Warden  If  cClanghry  is  excused  from  attending  this  conference, 
on  account  of  urgent  matters  connected  with  The  Reformatory ; 
also  Superintendent  Rothert  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Superintendent  Hackin  of  the  State  Hospital  for  Inebriates. 
AN  UNUSUAL  AND  INTERESTING  ATTACK  OF  AMNESIA. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  is  a  paper  entitled, 
"An  Unusual  and  Interesting  Attack  of  Amnesia,"  by  R.  Q. 
Eaton,  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Cherokee  State  Hospital, 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  194 

The  Chairman:  This  paper  of  Dr.  Eaton's  is  very  in- 
teresting. It  only  illustrates  that  facts  are  stranger  than 
fiction.  I  am  sure  the  paper  is  of  interest  to  the  conference 
and  it  is  now  before  the  conference  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Witte:  This  certainly  is  a  lucid  ex- 
position of  a  very  interesting  case.  I  think  there  is  no  great 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  diagnosis. 
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The  first  idea  that  would  come  to  a  person,  would  be 
that  is  was  a  case  of  malingering;  that  is,  fraudulent  preten- 
sion and  assumption  of  disorder  in  order  to  escape  the  pen- 
ally of  crime,  but  this  theory  may  safely  be  excluded:  first 
on  account  of  the  competency  and  painstaking  care  of  the 
observer,  and  again  from  the  nature  of  what  was  observed. 
The  malingerer  ordinarily  attempts  to  enact  the  popular  con- 
ception of  insanity  namely,  acute  mania,  and  he  usually  over- 
does it. 

There  is  an  element  in  the  reported  case  which  offers 
a  valuable  clue  as  to  the  basis  of  the  disorder:  namely,  epilepsy. 
In  epilepsy  we  may  have  or  often  are  apt  to  have  at  times  a 
peculiar  manifestation  of  disorder  of  consciousness  which  the 
French  call  the  crepuscular  state,  the  germs  Dammerzustand. 
It  is  an  obscured  or  dreamlike  state  of  consciousness  which 
occupies  the  stage,  while  the  everyday  waking  consciousness 
is  in  abeyance.  A  secondary  or  new  personality  may  develop, 
that  is  apt  to  take  charge  of  affairs.  The  secondary  person- 
ality holding  sway  during  this  obscured  state  of  consciousness, 
is  usually  very  strange  and  entirely  different  in  character 
and  reaction  to  the  ordinary  primary  personality.  You  all 
remember  the  story  of  Stevenson's,  that  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.    We  have  cases  just  as  strange  in  every  day  life. 

Some  few  years  ago,  in  a  neighboring  city,  a  very  promi- 
nent and  well-known  citizen  of  much  importance  in  his  com- 
munity, went  down  the  street  and  disappeared  from  sight  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  men.  He  vanished  into  the  unknown. 
His  whereabouts  were  unaccounted  for.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
nearly  a  year  afterwards  he  came  to,  and  found  himself  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta,  India.  In  the  meantime,  under  another 
name,  and  without  displaying  or  disclosing  anything  relating  to 
his  former  life,  he  worked  and  occupied  various  positions,  earned 
money,  bought  railway  and  steamship  transportation,  in  fact, 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  that  he  caused  no  suspicion 
that  he  was  other  than  as  he  represented  himself  to  be. 

These  states  of  aberrant  and  disordered  consciousness 
are  of  great  medicolegal  importance. 
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Sereral  yeara  ago,  I  was  called  by  the  county  attorney 
of  a  neighboring  county,  to  investigate  the  mental  condition 
of  a  prisoner.  Briefly,  the  facts,  as  I  remember  them,  are 
these:  Mr.  C.  was  employed  as  foreman  on  a  large  farm  and 
had  supervision  over  a  number  of  workmen.  A  farm  laborer 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  two  daughters,  lived  in 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  farm,  and  Mr.  C.  boarded  and  lodged 
with  them. 

The  farm  laborer  and  his  wife  went  to  town  one  after- 
noon. Mr.  C.  came  into  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  but  did 
not  do  anything  out  of  the  way,  and  the  young  ladies  testified 
that  they  did  not  notice  anything  particularly  strange  about 
him.  The  father  and  mother  came  back  in  the  evening,  all 
took  supper  together,  and  nothing  special  was  noticed  about 
Mr.  C.  While  the  old  folks  retired,  Mr.  C.  wont  up  to  his 
room,  got  his  automatic  shotgun,  opened  the  room  where  the 
workman  and  his  wife  were  sleeping,  and  shot  them  both  dead 
while  in  bed.  The  neighbors  were  called,  and  Mr.  C.  was  se- 
cured, but  was  unable  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the 
occurrence,  or  reason  why  he  did  it.  He  made  a  kind  of  a  con- 
fused statement  that  he  had  done  so  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  his  case,  and  to  show  that  he  was  innocent  of  things  he  was 
charged  with. 

In  my  examination  of  him,  1  was  at  first  unable  to  ob- 
serve anything  especially  out  of  the  way.  He  gave  a  rather 
confused  and  vague  kind  of  a  story,  but  was  unable  to  assign 
any  motive  or  reason  why  he  did  sc,  and  he  himself  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  clear  recollection  of  either  the  occurrence 
or  the  reason  why  he  did  it.  His  story  was  vague  and  dis- 
connected, and  reminded  one  very  much  of  a  person  trying  to 
piece  together  the  parts  of  a  confused  and  illy-remembered 
dream. 

In  tracing  his  antecedents  in  places  where  he  was  known, 
I  was  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the  county  attorney,  to  find  a 
positive  history  of  epilepsy.  He  had  had  a  number  of  epileptic 
convulsions.  People  with  whom  he  had  roomed  and  boarded 
gave  a  story  that  there  were  periods  when  he  was  not  right 
mentally,  and  a  roommate  at  one  of  the  boarding  places  got 
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op  during  one  night,  and  said  that  he  would  no  longer  deep 
in  the  same  room  or  house  with  a  "crazy  man."  This  man 
undoubtedly  committed  the  crime  in  one  of  the  phases  of  altered 
consciousness. 

Dr.  Eaton's  case  also  suggests  some  phase  of  catatonia, 
a  form  of  dementia  praecox,  but  on  the  whole,  the  history  of 
epilepsy  is  the  more  probable  one. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  I  would  like  to  report  that 
when  the  patient  came  in  most  of  the  staff  were  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  shamming.  This  opinion  was  held  by  one  of  us  for 
several  months.  One  of  the  facts  which  seemed  to  point  to  his 
being  criminally  responsible  in  the  transaction  at  Qridley  was 
that  he  made  his  alias  many  months  before  the  actual  embezzle- 
ment For  instance,  he  went  to  Cape  Girardo,  Missouri,  and 
boarded  at  the  same  house  with  a  telegraph  operator  named 
Cochrane.  While  boarding  with  Cochrane  he  learned  from  him 
at  different  times  his  record  of  employment,  his  age,  where 
he  was  born,  etc.  One  day  he  said  to  Cochrane/ 'I  think  I 
will  blow  this  town,"  and  left  without  leaving  any  ad- 
dress. He  then  applied  for  a  position  on  the  Northwestern  Bail- 
road  and  gave  his  name  as  George  D.  Cochrane,  and  he  furn- 
ished the  credentials  and  service  record  that  really  was  Coch- 
rane's.  The  Northwestern 's  confidential  agent  in  Missouri  was 
referred  to  and  when  asked  to  report  upon  George  D.  Cochrane, 
stated  that  he  was  a  good  employe  and  reliable,  and  on  this 
basis  Lippard,  alias  Cochrane,  was  telegraphed  to  report  at 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  where  he  met  the  district  manager  of  the 
American  Express  Company  and  traveled  with  him  to  Gridlqy. 
The  agent  checked  out  the  former  employe  and  installed  the 
patient  in  his  new  position  and  stayed  with  him  a  day  to  see  if 
he  understood  his  position.  During  this  time  there  was  absolute- 
ly no  question  in  the  agent's  mind  but  what  Lippard  was  normal 
in  every  way.  The  day  after  the  American  Express  Company's 
officer  left,  Lippard 's  supposed  brother  came  into  Gridley  and 
they  began  immediately  to  order  diamonds  and  jewelry  from 
various  mail  order  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Twelve 
days  later  both  absconded,  this  being  the  time  limit  that  they 
could  work  without  making  an  accounting  to  the  general  office 
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for  C.  O.  D.  packages.  The  patient  was  discovered  in  Grand 
Bapids  where  he  was  in  the  same  business  that  he  had  conducted 
at  Peoria,  namely,  collection  agency.  When  he  was  arrested, 
he  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  police,  denying  positive- 
ly his  identity,  threatening  suits  for  damages  for  false  arrest,  de- 
manding his  release  and  in  every  way  attempting  to  bluff  the 
officers  into  giving  him  a  release.  When  the  sheriff  from  Esther- 
ville  and  the  American  Express  agent,  who  checked  him  in  had 
arrived  and  made  the  identification  positive,  he  shut  up  and  did 
not  talk  from  that  time  on  except  as  Dr.  Eaton  said,  he  asked 
for  something  to  eat  in  Chicago.  He  progressed  rapidly  into 
an  almost  complete  comatose  condition.  He  apparently  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  was  untidy,  and  did  not  care  for  his  wants 
and  was  in  such  a  condition  that  the  presiding  judge  at.  the 
trial  in  Estherville  stopped  the  proceedings  and  ordered  him  to 
Cherokee  for  observation.  The  above  would  make  one  think 
strongly  of  feigning  insanity  to  escape  punishment  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  in  his  effects  it  was  found  that  he 
was  at  one  time  an  actor  and  had  charge  of  a  theatrical  troupe, 
it  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  able  to  disguise  his  emotions 
and  play  the  part  of  an  insane  man.  For  this  reason,  the  first 
few  weeks  of  his  stay  at  Cherokee  were  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  whether  he  really  was  insane  or  not.  We  tried  every  known 
way  to  get  him  off  his  guard  and  while  we  could  not  trip  him 
up,  I  myself,  felt  unconvinced  until  we  made  preparation  to 
trephine  his  skull.  This  operation  was  purely  "bluff"  and  was 
made  for  the  psychological  effect  we  felt  it  would  produce,  if 
he  really  could  perceive  what  we  were  doing  and  believed  that 
we  were  going  to  enter  his  skull.  The  arrangements  were  car- 
ried out  so  successfully  that  the  nurses  believed  we  were  going 
to  enter  the  skull,  and  every  detail  was  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  exactness  and  all  in  the  presence  of  the  patient.  The 
operation  was  merely  prevented  by  an  apparent  heart  failure 
discovered  by  (me  of  the  physicians  after  the  patient  was  com- 
pletely etherised.  The  whole  proceedings  made  absolutely  no 
effect  upon  the  patient.  His  pulse  and  temperature  did  not  in 
any  way  react  as  though  he  received  a  psychic  shock.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  conceive  that  a  person  if  he  had  absolute 
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knowledge  that  we  would  not  go  into  his  brain,  might  control 
himself  outwardly,  but  the  pulse  rate  and  respiration  would,  I 
am  positive,  react  to  the  psychic  shock  as  soon  as  he  became 
under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  and  approached  the  bord- 
erland of  unconsciousness.  At  the  time  he  came  out  of  the 
ether,  we  tried  to  elicit  from  him  some  indication  that  he  had 
been  feigning,  but  were  unsuccessful.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  while  under  ether  in  that  semi-intoxicated  condition 
one  has,  after  profound  anesthesia  that  he  could  talk  and  re- 
peated rapidly,  sentences  spoken  close  to  his  ear  by  myself  and 
an  assistant  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  his  improve- 
ment began  quite  rapidly  after  the  etherization.  From  this 
time  I  was  confirmed  in  my  own  mind  that  the  man  was  honest 
in  his  amnesia  while  at  the  hospital  and  possibly  for  sometime 
before,  but  I  cannot  yet  convince  myself  that  he  was  amnesic 
at  the  time  he  procured  the  alias,  nor  at  the  time  that  he  left 
Peoria,  but  that  it  began  at  the  time  he  was  identified  in  Grand 
Rapids.  As  to  his  responsibility,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  was 
responsible  when  he  took  the  position  at  Gridley  and  was  re- 
sponsible when  he  committed  the  embezzlement.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  approaching  his  normal  condition  and  will  soon 
be  discharged  as  recovered  unless  further  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity develop.  His  brother  visited  him  at  the  hospital  a  few 
days  ago.  The  brother  says  he  is  as  well  as  he  ever  was.  His 
brother  states  he  always  was  a  little  bit  tricky  and  that  he 
would  buy  things  from  installment  houses,  pay  the  first  in- 
stallment, and  leave  town  taking  the  goods  with  him.  I  believe 
that  the  patient  is  an  epileptic  and  that  at  times  in  his  life  he 
will  have  amnesic  spells  and  if  they  always  occur  after  a 
criminal  act,  such  as  this  last  one,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  for 
the  State  to  place  such  a  person  in  the  hospital  for  the  crimin- 
al insane. 

Any  epileptic  is  liable  to  periods  of  amnesia  with  auto- 
matism but  not  all  epileptics  in  this  state  incline  toward 
criminal  apts.    Those  that  do  should  be  permanently  restrained. 

Superintendent  Voldeng :  This  is  certainly  a  very  inter- 
esting case.  Superintendent  Danohoe  I  think  has  brought  out  the 
chief  point  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the 
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amnesia.  The  case  is  of  interest  largely  from  a  medicolegal 
viewpoint  Indeed,  the  interest  centers  around  this  point  From 
the  history  of  the  case,  as  narrated  by  the  essayist,  I  conclude 
that  the  amnesia  came  on  after  the  commitment  of  the  criminal 
act,  and  if  so,  a  crime  was  committed  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 
As  to  the  psychotic  condition,  a  theory  based  on  a  psycho-epi- 
leptic state  is  at  least  to  be  considered,  although  not  proven  by 
the  facts  at  hand.  The  case  is  of  interest  in  another  respect 
I  refer  to  the  patient's  memory  for  some  things.  During  the 
amnesic  period,  for  instance,  as  I  understood  Dr.  Eaton,  he  re- 
membered the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  medical  staff, 
also  recalled  many  things  that  occurred  in  the  chapel,  etc.  This 
is  rather  unusual  in  a  case  of  pure  amnesia,  but  it  is  probably 
not  altogether  without  precedent.    The  case  is  an  interesting  one. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  The  case  is  interesting  to  me 
from  the  fact  that  mental  feebleness  is  found  in  the  family  his- 
tory, but  I  will  not  try  to  discuss  it  at  this  time,  as  I  am  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  to  the  conference  which  will  touch  on  the  various 
ramifications  and  relationships  of  feeble-mindness  and  other 
mental  conditions. 

Member  McConlogue :  What  is  the  scientific  meaning  of 
amnesia  t 

Superintendent  Donohoe :    Forgetfulness. 

Member  McConlogue:  During  that  period  the  patient 
may  do  various  things,  rational  and  irrational;  how  do  you 
reach  the  conclusion  he  did  not  commit  the  crime  in  that  con- 
dition t 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  During  the  examination  of 
him  I  believed  he  *was  covering  up  as  to  what  he  remembered 
previous  to  his  arrest.  For  instance,  there  was  no  question  at 
all  about  him  being  in  Peoria  and  about  going  to  Henry,  Illi- 
nois, and  that  he  had  been  living  at  home  with  his  wife  and 
step-daughter.  Now,  that  was  in  June  and  May  of  1915.  Yet, 
he  constantly  forgets  that  he  knows  anything  about  the  Euro- 
pean war,  or  going  to  Cape  Girardo,  and  remembers  taking  a 
job  under  Gteorge  Cochrane. 

Member  McConlogue:    He  sould  not  throw  himself  in- 
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to  me  there  is  quite  a  marked  analogy  between  this  case  and 
the  case  that  was  mentioned  about  the  business  man  who  went 
to  Calcutta  and  earned  money  and  transacted  business  well 
and  perfectly  propter  and  yet  did  not  remember  anything 
about  it  It  seems  to  me  now,  this  episode  of  grand  larceny, 
was  an  episode  in  his  amnesic  condition,  and  the  fact  that  he 
did  this  criminal  act,  I  feel  was  due  to  his  make-up  and  to 
his  previous  mode  of  life,  which  was  always  more  or  less 
underhanded  and  tricky,  and  little  petty  stealing  that  a  man 
working  around  railroads  like  that  is  apt  to  do:  steal  apples, 
raisins,  eggs  and  things  like  that.  I  sort  of  feel  that  his  mode 
of  life  is  responsible  in  a  way  for  this  act,  and  that  his  sub- 
consious  personality  was  acting  when  he  committed  this  theft. 

Member  McConlogue:  Did  you  ever  get  any  trace  of 
his  accomplice  t 

Dr.  Eaton:  His  brother  called  two  or  three  days  ago 
and  in  talking  with  him  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Mac.  "Mac," 
he  said,  "There  was  a  Mac,  an  inmate  friend  of  his  out  in 
Wyoming,  and  recently  we  have  been  trying  to  figure  who  that 
person  could  possibly  be." 

Another  thing  I  might  mention  here,  which  did  not 
come  out.  His  wife  has  written  him  saying  she  has  presented 
him  with  a  female  offspring,  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  a 
child  named  Wilhelmina,  or  something  like  that.  It  transpires 
that  that  is  not  the  truth,  but  that  there  is  a  step-daughter, 
unmarried,  who  gave  birth  to  a  child  and  the  mother  claimed 
that  as  her  own,  evidently  to  shield  the  daughter.  Though 
the  father  of  the  child  is  not  known,  some  gentleman  paid  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  two  hundred  dollars  or  so,  for 
the  care  during  the  sickness,  etc.  At  Peoria,  Mr.  Lippard's 
wife  came  to  the  city  hall  and  told  the  chief  of  police  that  this 
child  was  hers  and  its  name  was  Wilhelmina  Lippard, 
and  that  her  husband,  William  A.  Lippard,  was  the  father  of 
the  child.  When  his  brother  was  here  he  said:  "Bill,  that  child 
you  think  is  yours,  is  not  yours,  that  is  Hazel's  child."  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  there  is  a  perfect  imperturbability 
on  his  face,  entirely  disinterested.  He  has  written  to  her  a 
number  of  times  about  the  child  and  told  her  to  kiss  the  child 
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for  him,     You  would  think  that  a  normal  individual  would 
show  a  certain  amount  of  reaction. 

Member  McConlogue:      Do  you  think  that  is  amnesia  t 

Dr.  Eaton:  Before  he  came  and  left  Peoria  he  would 
speak  about  his  wife — "Am  I  married  or  nott"  or  "Am  I 
single!"  She  says  in  a  letter  that  he  would  go  by  the  house  in 
a  street  car  and  forget  where  his  house  was — quite  forgetful. 
So  I  feel  that  this  condition  started  along  about  the  first  of 
the  year  1915,  or  even  before  that  time.  I  think  it  is  a  strong 
family  heredity  that  is  responsible  for  this  peculiar  make-up 
of  his;  and  which  has  allowed  him  on  these  occasions  to  act  a 
dual  personality.  I  think  he  has  been  guilty  in  his  past  life  of 
petty  larceny.  Yet  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  done  anything 
very  criminal  until  this  time.  I  put  it  up  to  him  pretty  strong, 
and  said  to  him:  "Bill,  you  hope  to  be  struck  dead  this  very 
instant  if  you  are  not  telling  the  truth!"  he  said:  "I  do." 
Of  course,  that  was  a  pretty  strong  way  to  put  it. 

THE  HOSPITAL  LABORATORY  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  paper, 
entitled,  "The  Hospital  Laboratory  and  Its  Functions,"  by  Dr. 
M.  N.  Voldeng,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  and  Col- 
ony for  Epileptics,  Woodward,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  224 

The  Chairman:    The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  The  paper  has  covered  a 
broad  scope  of  our  work,  and  still  in  the  last  few  years  we  are  not 
doing  what  Superintendent  Voldeng  has  advised  in  his  paper. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  had  in  the  institution  at  Mount 
Pleasant  a  good  pathologist,  two  or  three  of  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  pathologists  did  good  work;  not  only  practical  work 
in  the  institution  but  good  research  work  in  a  general  way. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for  pathologists, 
that  at  our  institution  in  particular,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  a  competent  pathologist  at  the  salary  paid. 

I  believe  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  and  a 
great  opportunity  for  pathologists  in  our  hospitals  for  the  in- 
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sane.  It  is  also  an  incentive  to  the  medical  staff  to  do  better 
work  and  more  work  when  stimulated  by  the  work  of  the 
pathologist. 

As  I  say,  pathologists  are  hard  to  find,  and  I  have  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  in  retaining  them  ior  any 
length  of  time  in  the  service.  We  are  well  equipped  with  a 
laboratory  and  a  large  amount  of  pathological  specimens.  There 
seems  to  be  a  demand  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ircdical 
staff  for  a  pathologist  and  he  is  more  needed  today  than 
ever  before,  because  of  the  large  number  of  suspected  cases 
suffering  with  diseases  that  are  not  readily  diagnosed  without 
laboratory  methods.  The  pathologist,  in  my  opinion  is  very 
necessary  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  not  only  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  cases  but  for  the  treatment  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  time  when  we  will  be  able  in  our 
Iowa  institutions  to  employ  competent  pathologists  and  retain 
them  in  the  service.  This  cannot  be  done  at  the  present  salary 
paid  them.  An  amateur  pathologist  in  the  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane may  be  able  to  accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  rou- 
tine work.  He  may  also  make  mistakes — a  good  many  mistakes, 
because  of  his  lack  of  experience.  It  is  easy  enough  for  an 
amateur  pathologist  who  suspects  that  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  syphilis  to  mistake  the  Wasserman  tests.  Sometimes  the 
Wasserman  test  is  not  accurate  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly 
experienced  pathologist,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  be,  as  we  know, 
than  with  an  amateur. 

I  feel  that  a  pathologist  on  our  medical  staff  would  be 
a  very  great  and  helpful  addition  and  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
more  work  such  as  Dr.  Voldeng  has  advised,  may  be  done  in  our 
laboratories  in  the  state  institutions. 

Superintendent  Witte :  What  Dr.  Voldeng  has  said  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  a  laboratory  in  state  institutions 
and  in  the  state  at  large,  goes  without  controversy.  I  think  in 
each  of  the  state  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  care 
of  patients  whose  disorder  is  dependent  upon  actual  disease, 
a  laboratory  for  diagnostic  purposes,  at  least,  should  be  main- 
tained, in  order  that  the  disease  processes  underlying  each  case 
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may  be  more  readily  recognized,  and  more  fully  understood, 
and  proper  treatment  inaugurated. 

However,  there  is  another  function  of  the  laboratory 
which  perhaps  may  not  recommend  itself  at  first  to  the  so- 
called  practical  man  who  is  not  trained  in  scientific  thought, 
and  that  is  research  work  for  the  extension  of  certain  systema- 
tized knowledge  into  unknown  territory.  The  results  of  such 
original  exploratory  work  may  often  bo  disappointing  to  the 
man  of  dollars  and  cents  who  expects  certain  returns  from  an 
investment,  but  it  is  necessary,  and  the  work  of  advancement  of 
pure  science  is  beyond  price.  It  may  be  said  truly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  whose  sole  gauge  of  valuation  is  that  of 
utility,  that  all  conquests  in  the  realm  of  science,  while  at  first 
they  may  not  be  remunerative,  in  the  end  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  mankind. 

It  is  my  contention  that  to  be  most  efficient  and  useful, 
the  laboratories  of  the  Iowa  state  institutions  should  be  under 
the  dominance  and  guidance  of  a  chief  director  who  could 
organize  and  coordinate  the  work  done  at  the  various  labora- 
tories. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  work,  certain  restrictions 
now  existing,  should  be  removed.  Especially  should  we  have 
opportunity  to  make  post-mortem  examinations,  not  as  a  favor, 
but  as  a  right,  and  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  mankind.  Some- 
thing like  this  often  presents  itself;  we  have  an  interesting 
ease  in  the  hospital,  say  of  mental  disorder,  or  some  nervous 
trouble,  which  presents  peculiarities,  and  which  we  study  care- 
fully during  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  when  death  comes, 
our  investigation  stops  at  its  most  important  phase,  and  be- 
fore we  have  the  certain  knowledge  which  an  investigation  after 
death  alone  would  yeild.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  get  the 
consent  of  friends,  but  as  often  we  fail. 

I  would  not  like  to  place  myself  in  the  attitude  of  one  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
and  especially  one  who  is  mourning  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  liber- 
ality of  the  state  in  providing  care  and  treatment,  he  should 
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also  yield  something  in  return,  should  death  ensue. 

The  examinations  could  be  made  without  objectionable 
disfigurements  and  so  as  to  spare  the  feelings  of  friends. 

Member  McConlogue :  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
topic  before  the  other  doctors  talk.  I  have  a  hobby — nearly  every 
man  has  his  hobby — and  my  hobby  is  for  a  great  state  labora- 
tory such  as  Dr.  Voldeng  spoke  of,  which  I  sometimes  denomi- 
nate as  a  Psychopathic  Hospital,  where  laboratory  work  can 
be  of  some  effect  and  benefit  to  the  general  public  all  over  this 
broad  state  of  ours.  The  children  who  are  wending  their  way, 
step  by  step  to  the  state  hospitals,  reformatory  or  industrial 
schools  ought  to  be  cared  for  before  they  have  fallen  down  un- 
der the  humiliating  and  destructive  diseases  that  effect  their 
mentality.  The  man  who  is  afflicted  with  that  unmentionable 
disease,  knows  that  he  brings  into  the  world  a  human  being 
with  the  taint  of  his  conduct,  and  should  have  a  place  to  which 
he  could  take  that  child  and  save  it,  perhaps,  as  it  is  advancing 
in  years.  The  person  who  knows  that  in  the  stream  of  his  life 
there  is  a  taint  of  insanity,  should  have  a  place  where  he  could 
take  his  offspring,  without  humiliation  and  without  taint  upon 
his  own  character,  and  have  it  investigated,  so  if  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  it  could  be  checked  in  time.  The  parent 
who  has  a  child  tending  towards  criminality,  should  have  a 
place  to  which  that  child  could  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  these  unnatural  tendencies. 

Iowa  will  never  reach  the  high  position  it  ought  to  oc- 
cupy in  this  nation  and  the  world  until  it  has  such  an  institu- 
tion, equipped  completely  in  all  its  parts  with  a  laboratory 
such  as  Dr.  Voldeng  speaks  of,  and  that  will  have  agents  go 
out  to  the  people  and  seek  those  that  may  be  liable  to  fall  or 
become  wards  of  the  state  in  the  various  institutions  under  the 
control  of  this  board. 

The  conference  reconvened  in  the  afternoon,  after  inter- 
mission and  proceeded. 

The  Chairman :  We  will  take  up  the  further  discussion 
of  Superintendent  Voldeng 's  paper. 
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Superintendent  Crumbacker:  At  this  time  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  laboratories  at  state  institutions  are 
well-known  and  generally  appreciated.  Their  significance  comes 
under  two  classes,  namely:  the  practical  and  the  scientific  or 
experimental  research  aspects. 

Epilepsy  is  a  protean  malady.  It  probably  arises  from 
a  number  of  different  causes.  Many  interesting  theories  as  to 
the  etiology  of  the  disease  depending  on  disturbances  of  the 
internal  secretions  have  been'  evolved.  Some  have  emphasized 
especially,  functional  and  organic  changes  in  the  hypophysis 
cerebri  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  Neither  laboratory  experiment 
nor  treatment  of 'the  disease  based  on  this  assumption  have 
as  yet,  confirmed  their  claims. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati  has 
claimed  that  epilepsy  is  due  to  a  micro-organism  which  he  des- 
ignates as  the  bacillus  epilepticus.  He  states  that  this  organ- 
ism was  observed  and  reported  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine by  Dr.  Bra,  in  1902,  but  little  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  announcement  at  the  time. 

We  believe  it  was  Koch  who  formulated  four  propositions 
or  rules,  each  of  which  must  be  shown  to  obtain  before  we  may 
regard  a  given  organism  as  the  cause  of  a  disease: 

First,  the  organism  must  be  obtainable  from  the  tissues 
or  fluids  of  patients  known  to  have  the  disease  that  is  in  ques- 
tion. 

Second,  the  micro-organism  so  obtained  must  be  capa- 
ble of  reproduction  in  suitable  culture  media. 

Third,  we  must  be  able  to  produce  the  disease  in  healthy 
animals  by  inoculating  them  with  these  cultures. 

Fourth,  we  must  induce  the  disease  in  yet  other  animals 
by  introducing  organisms  obtained  from  the  animal  in  which 
we  have  already  induced  the  disease. 

In  the  laboratory  at  Independence  experiments  are  be- 
ing conducted  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the 
announcement  from  Cincinnati  is  tenable*  From  the  blood 
serum  of  epileptic  patients,  an  organism  has  been  isolated  which 
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differs  slightly  in  its  general  appearance,  measurements,  mor- 
phology, its  reaction  to  staining  agencies,  etc.,  from  Reed's 
bacillus  epileptkms.  The  first  step  of  Koch's  formula  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  confirmed  to  warrant  further  experi- 
ment. The  organism  obtained  has  beten  reproduced  through 
successive  generations  on  agar  as  a  culture  medium.  This  co- 
incides with  Koch '8  second  essential  requirement  So  far  we 
have  failed  in  the  third  step.  Inoculation  of  rabbits  with  the 
pure  cultures  of  this  micro-organism  has  in  no  case  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  characteristic  epileptic  convulsions. 

Considering  the  more  immediate  practical  side  of  this 
discussion,  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  the  laboratory  at  Inde- 
pendence fails  to  prove  that  it  is  worth  while. 

A  few  months  ago  a  patient  was  commited  to  us  who 
had  already  spent  a  few  months  in  a  private  sanitarium.  He 
was  absolutely  mute,  required  feeding  by  the  nasal  tube,  re- 
sisted alike  being  dressed  or  undressed,  being  put  to  bed  or 
gotten  up.  His  muscular  system  showed  negativism  almost  to 
rigidity.  In  short  he  presented  the  clinical  syndrome  of  a 
typical  case  of  the  catatonic  form  of  precocious  dementia.  The 
diagnosis  of  catatonia  was  made  and  concurred  in  by  every 
member  of  the  medical  staff  after  a  rather  complete  examin- 
ation of  the  patient.  A  few  days  later  the  laboratory  examin- 
ations showed  the  blood  positive  to  the  Wasserman  test  The 
spinal  fluid  presented  an  increased  globulin  content  as  indi- 
cated by  the  butyric  acid  and  Pandy's  sulphate  of  ammonium 
tests,an  excess  of  white  cells  and  a  strongly  positive  Wasserman 
reaction.  This  report  from  the  laboratory  pointed  unmistak- 
ably to  the  diagnosis  of  dementia  paralytica.  The  wife  of  this 
patient  stated  that  she  had  been  assured  by  the  physicians  at 
the  sanitarium  that  her  husband  would  recover.  It  was  ad- 
vantageous to  her  in  the  disposition  of  business  affairs  to  know 
the  facts. 

More  recently  another  patient  was  committed  to  the 
Independence  State  Hospital.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
detain  him  at  a  sanitarium  but  this  was  found  impossible.  He 
manifested  the  clinical  syndrome  of  the  acutely  maniacal  phase 
of  manic  depressive  insanity.     He  had  typical  delusions  of 
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grandeur  bat  the  pupillary  and  articulartory  disturbances  of 
paresis  were  wanting.  Here  again  the  laboratory  reports  corrected 
the  provisional  diagnosis  and  established  that  of  dementia  para- 
lytica. 

Examples  citing  the  practical  advantages  derived  from 
the  hospital  laboratories  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Voldeng's  paper.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
a  pathologist  and  assistant  physician  at  the  same  time.  The 
wage  schedule  at  Cherokee  allows  but  $50.00  a  month,  a  woman 
pathologist  or  fourth  assistant  physician.  I  think  you  need  a 
fourth  assistant  physician  at  Cherokee  and  a  pathologist  at  a 
higher  salary,  if  the  staff  can  do  the  work  and  take  the  time  in 
the  laboratory  to  do  the  work  absolutely  necessary  in  a  first- 
class  hospital.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  allowed  to  employ  a  fourth 
assistant  physician,  and  a  pathologist  at  a  proper  wage. 

The  Chairman:    What  would  be  a  reasonable  waget 

Superintendent  Donohoe :  I  would  say  $100.00  a  month, 
but  that  would  not  mean  a  competent  pathologist,  but  means 
a  man  who  can  do  good  work. 

Member  McConlogue:  I  wonder  if  the  doctor  knows 
that  there  is  a  limitation  upon  what  we  can  do. 

Superintendent  Donohue:  I  presume  there  is,  but  I 
thought  the  board  did  have  a  supervisory  power  as  to  the  wage 
schedule  and  could  allow  or  disallow  as  to  whether  we  could 
have  four  physicians  or  three. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Another  thing  comes  up  here, 
as  to  the  matter  of  gauging  things  material  such  as  achieve- 
ments in  science,  by  dollars  and  cents.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  reflection  on  the  present  board,  but  in  the  past  we  have  had 
some  of  that  You  cannot  grind  out  results  in  science.  Often 
we  have  to  labor  without  reaching  any  particular  point.  It  may 
not  bring  immediate  results,  but  it  will  surely  pay  in  the  end. 
In  the  matter  of  wireless  telegraphy,  years  before  Marconi  per- 
fected it,  there  was  an  obscure  German  electrician  who  was 
aide  to  send  out  these  electrical  waves  at  a  certain  distance,  and 
it  finally  was  perfected  until  today  it  is  in  working  operation 
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all  over  the  world.  So  that  we  cannot  say,  so  much  work 
must  be  done;  so  much  must  be  accomplished.  In  the  matter 
of  the  investigation  of  cancer,  its  cause,  prevention  and  core, 
a  great  many  able  men  are  working,  spending  large  amounts 
of  money,  trying  to  find  out  something  about  that  in  the  hope 
that  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  find  and  give  practical  relief 
to  mankind. 
PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  IN  REGABD  TO  MENTAL  DEFECTTVE& 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  is  entitled,  "Present 
Knowledge  in  Regard  to  Mental  Defectives,"  by  George  Mo- 
gridge,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  233 

The  Chairman:    The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Member  McConlogue:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
with  reference  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Davenport.  I  believe 
you  stated  he  believed  in  time,  if  the  state  would  deport  the 
feeble-minded,  in  thirty  years  they  would  be  eliminated  t 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  No;  he  said  if  we  would 
segregate  all  the  population  and  examine  the  emigrants  and 
exclude  all  inclined  to  be  feeble-minded,  that  would  be  the  case. 

Member  McConlogue:  That  would  not  necessarily  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  whole  country, 
some  other  portion  of  society  would  have  to  bear  it.  It  would 
only  affect  a  portion  of  society.  If  you  deported  them  back 
to  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  it  would  increase  the  proportion 
in  those  localities  while  it  would  decrease  it  here. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  I  think  his  statement  as  to 
that  was  fairly  clear.  He  said,  if  you  will  take  all  of  your 
own  people  that  are  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States,  and 
then  at  the  ports  examine  all  emigrants,  and  send  back  any 
that  are  found  deficient,  that  in  thirty  years  there  would  not 
be  much  feeble-mindedness. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  first  part  of  the  paper,  but  I  heard  enough  to  know  that 
it  was  exceedingly  interesting.    As  I  take  it,  the  gentleman 
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quoted  by  the  essayist  based  his  method  of  elimination  on  seg- 
regation, so  as  to  cut  off  procreation. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
whom  I  admire,  and  with  whom  as  a  general  thing  I  agree,  I 
do  not  think  the  method  suggested  would  be  sufficient  to  achieve 
its  purpose. 

You  say,  segregate  all  the  feeble-minded  and  send  those 
back  who  ask  admission  to  citizenship  here.  This  latter  pro- 
cedure would  only  remove  the  locality  but  would  not  decrease 
the  feeble-minded  as  a  whole,  nor  their  capacity  for  increase. 
It  would  remove  them  fom  our  shores,  to  have  them  become 
all  the  more  numerous  elsewhere,  unless  we  could  adopt  a  remedy 
that  would  relieve  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Furthermore,  if  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country  were 
segregated,  we  still  would  have  the  feeble-minded  state  manifest 
itself  in  new  generations.  Feeble-mindedness,  in  its  various 
degrees  and  appearances,  is  only  one  phase  of  a  deeper  and 
more  fundamental  disorder,  that  of  degeneracy,  as  are  insanity, 
epilepsy,  inheritable  nervous  disorders,  certain  forms  of  crimin- 
ality and  delinquency.  In  fact,  many  inferior  and  anti-social 
existences  are  really  manifestations  of  this  constitutional  and  in- 
heritable weakness. 

The  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded  alone  then,  would 
not  remove  altogether  the  feeble-minded  phase,  but  it  would  re- 
appear from  the  defective  stock  anew.  Furthermore,  there 
would  be  the  feeble-minded  who  are  not  so  as  a  result  of  defect- 
ive stock  and  are  not  exponents  of  degeneracy,  but  who  have 
become  defective  from  early  disease,  perhaps  from  disease  or 
injury  received  in  interuterine  life.  There  must  be  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  these  feeble-minded  who  cannot  trace  their 
nervous  condition  to  degenerate  stock,  and  this  class  would  not 
be  capable  of  transmitting  degeneracy,  since  acquired  charact- 
eristics are  not  transmissible. 

Again  returning  to  the  all-important  subject  of  degener- 
ate stock  in  general,  it  is  shown  that  feeble-mindedness,  in- 
sanity and  epilepsy,  and  certain  forms  of  delinquency,  in  in- 
dividuals with  inferior  mentality,  are  akin.       We  find  that 
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members  of  say  a  certain  degenerate  family  are  subject  to  all 
these  disorders  and  deficiencies.  This  means  that  a  person  may 
be  insane  and  not  have  an  insane  child,  but  one  that  is  feeble- 
minded and  vice  versa.  Then  there  is  the  individual  who  has 
shown  no  open  manifestations  of  unstable  organization  of  fam- 
ily stock,  but  who  is  Capable  of  transmitting  it,  and  in  mating 
with  one  of  his  own  inherited  and  inheritable  nervous  make-up,  is 
very  certain  to  have  an  openly  declared  defect  or  nervous  disord- 
er in  the  offspring.  In  the  mating  of  a  man  and  woman,  each  ap- 
parently normal,  but  capable  of  transmitting  defective  nervous 
organization,  we  will  find  the  offspring,  on  an  average,  out  of 
four  children;  one  absolutely  normal  and  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting the  defect,  two  apparently  normal  but  capable  of  trans- 
mitting it,  and  one  openly  and  frankly  defective. 

In  my  opinion,  here  lies  the  burden  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem, and  the  question  confronts  us:  how  can  we  segregate  peo- 
ple who  have  never  in  any  manner  shown  disorder  or  defect 
but  who  bear  the  ability  to  transmit  weakness  and  defect  to 
the  offspring,  and  where  it  may  not  show  up  until  compara- 
tively late  in  lifet 

Member  McConlogue:  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  many  feeble- 
minded children  are  so  from  accident  either  before  or  after 
birth  t 

Superintendent  Witte:    Yes,  sir;  I  referred  to  that. 

Dr.  Eaton :  There  is  one  thing  I  have  thought  of,  and  that 
is,  that  there  are  certain  other  causes  of  feeble-mindedness, 
notably  alcoholism,  and  possibly  tuberculosis,  and  feeble  phys- 
ical parents;  those  three  things  would  have  a  bearing,  or  a 
tendency  to  produce  more  feeble-minded  offspring. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  believe  more  in  sterili- 
zation than  I  do  in  deportation. 

Superintendent  Voldeng :  I  would  like  to  have  Superin- 
tendent Mogridge's  opinion  on  the  question  of  sterilization. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  Dr.  Witte  spoke  about  the 
proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  not  caused  by  heredity.  I  take 
it  he  means  those  in  institutions.     Careful  observers  claim 
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about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  those  in  institution*  have  a  faulty 
heredity,  leaving  thirty-five  per  cent  as  accidental  cases,  or 
eases  in  which  the  exact  conditions  are  not  yet  determined. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  possibilities  according  to  the  Men- 
delian  theory  and  that  one  of  the  hopeful  things  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  breeding  out  feeble-mindedness.  There  is,  theoret- 
ically, that  possibility  in  certain  cases,  but  the  chances  seem  to 
mc  against  this  possibility. 

Dr.  Eaton  mentioned  alcohol  and  other  causes.  I  do  not 
believe  alcohol  in  and  of  itself  is  a  direct  cause  of  mental  feeble- 
ness. Many  years  ago,  speakng  of  alcoholism,  Dr.  Ireland, 
CWho  was  a  Scotchman,  by  the  way)  said  that  the  Scotch 
fiahmen  near  the  coast,  at,  a  certain  time  in  the  year  had  a 
period  of  grand  debauch  and  stayed  drunk  for  a  number  of 
weeks.  Usually  they  were  married,  and  at  this  time  conception 
often  took  place,  and  yet  there  was  not  very  much  feeble-mind- 
edness amongst  these  people. 

Superintendent  Applegate  believes  in  sterilization.  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  that  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  procedure  that  is  going  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  feeble-minded. 

Dr.  Eaton :  I  referred  more  particularly  to  the  alcoholic 
deterioration  which  follows  after  a  great  many  years  of  drink- 
ing. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  I  would  not  be  inclined  to 
think  that  in  and  of  itself  would  produce  feeble-mindedness. 
Some  people  claim  that  alcoholism  is  due  to  a  mental  defect 
and  not  degeneracy  due  to  the  alcohol  so  much. 

Mr.  Dixon  wants  to  know  the  real  province  of  the  feeble- 
minded institution.  I  should  imagine,  the  real  province  of  any 
of  our  institutions  is  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  individ- 
ual and  of  benefiting  society  at  large  and  they  are  continued  and 
kept  up  as  a  measure  of  political  economy.  The  feeble-minded 
are  out  of  joint  in  their  homes  or  in  society.  They  interfere 
with  the  normal  productiveness  of  the  parents  many  times — 
the  progress  of  the  other  boys  and  girls  in  the  family.  They 
are  a  danger  to  the  neighborhood  boys  and  girls,  and  the  pro- 
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vinoe  of  the  institution  is  that  of  taking  oat  of  society  generally 
something  that  is  dangerous;  something  that  the  friends  and 
neighbors  are  unable  to  control  and  cannot  control,  which,  if 
left  to  itself  is  going  to  be  such  an  incubus  as  it  is  in  the  eastern 
states  and  across  the  water.  I  think  the  province  of  the  insti- 
tution is  to  protect  the  individual  and  give  it  such  training  as 
to  give  it  some  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  an  innocent  way; 
to  remove  the  danger  from  society  and  lift  the  burden  from  the 
friends,  and  generally  speaking,  do  it  in  an  economical  way 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  less  money  to  the  state  than 
to  leave  them  at  large. 

The  Chairman :  That  means  that  custodial  care  is  about 
the  only  thing! 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  Yes.  There  are  many  cases 
which  can  be  kept  at  home.    We  know  that. 

The  Chairman:  That  would  mean  that  you  are  taking 
care  of  two  children  in  sixteen  hundred  t 

Superintendent  Mogridge :    Yes. 

The  Chairman :  To  take  care  of  all  of  them  in  the  state 
would  mean  two  more  institutions  the  size  of  Glen  wood! 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  Well,  I  think  that  might  be 
reduced  somewhat.  Because  my  idea  is  to  find  out  those  that 
need  state  care,  and  wherever  there  is  a  family  that  is  danger- 
ous, have  it  examined  and  certified  and  taken  out  of  circulation. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  care  for  the 
full  one  in  five  hundred  because  many  of  them  are  very  small 
children,  many  die  in  infancy,  and  many  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  be  cared  for  in  their  homes. 

The  Chairman:  I  understood  the  population  was  about 
one  in  five  hundred. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:    Yes. 

The  Chairman :  It  seems  to  me  you  have  a  certain  class 
of  boys  down  there— J  am  thinking  now  of  one  young  man 
who  belongs  to  quite  a  noted  family,  I  think  he  had  a  parole  of 
the  grounds  to  the  town,  perhaps,  used  to  deliver  mail — it  seems 
to  me  cases  like  that  could  be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  home. 
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Superintendent  Mogridge:  There  are  certain  children 
that  can  be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  home,  but  this  boy,  as  yon 
know,  does  not  have  any  home.  His  father  is  eighty-six  years 
of  age;  one  brother  is  insane  and  at  Mount  Pleasant;  and  one 
sister  is  living  in  the  old  home  town  and  is  an  invalid. 

Member  McConlogae:  If  you  sterilized  them  all,  might 
you  not  reduce  the  number  t 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  Yes,  we  might  lose  five  per 
cent  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  sterilize,  especially  in  the  case 
of  women. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  Out  of  twenty  we  have  had 
no  bad  results. 

The  Chairman:    How  is  it  at  Cherokee t 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  I  forget  the  number;  it  seems 
to  me  twelve  or  fifteen. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  not  been  called  upon  to  act 
in  a  single  case.    The  superintendents  have  taken  the  initiative. 

VITAL  STATISTICa 

The  Chairman :  One  of  our  very  important  functions  of 
the  state  is  performed  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  work  now 
covers  a  much  wider  field  than  it  used  to.  Indirectly  the  work 
has  been  extended  to  such  spheres  as  looking  after  the  vater 
supply*  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases,  etc. 

We  have  vith  us  this  afternoon  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  G.  H.  Sumner,  who  will  now  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Vital   Statistics." 

Prefatory  to  reading  his  paper,  Dr.  Sumner  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Someone  has 
said  that  the  keeping  of  vital  statistics  is  the  bookkeeping  of 
life.  No  man  would  ever  expect  to  engage  in  any  business 
whatever  without  entering  into  some  matter  of  record  of  his 
business.  We  have  single  entry  bodkkeeping  and  we  have 
double  entry  bookkeeping,  both  have  debits  and  credits.  A  man 
who  is  a  successful  business  man  will  keep  a  correct  account 
of  his  stock.    He  will  definitely  know  how  much:  he  puts  into 
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the  business  and  how  much  he  takes  out  of  the  business, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have  a  trial  balance 
and  find  out  the  condition  of  his  business.  He  will  know 
whether  his  profits  exceed  his  losses.  If  his  profits  exceed 
his  losses,  he  is  doing  a  prosperous  business,  and  if  his  losses 
exceed  his  profits,  he  is  doing  a  bankruptcy  business.  And 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  been  doing  a  bankruptcy 
business  in  public  health  because  of  the  improper  keeping 
of  vital  statistics. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  241 

The  Chairman    The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  I  want  to  ask  what  position 
Iowa  occupies  now  with  reference  to  vital  statistics,  as  compar- 
ed with  other  states,  especially  neighboring  states  t 

Dr.  Sumner:  It  hasn't  any  position  at  all.  In  1910, 
I  came  into  the  office.  A  complaint  was  made  to  me  by  our 
good  friend  Eepford  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  any 
statistics  in  Iowa  relative  to  tuberculosis.  I  consulted  with 
my  wife,  who  was  then  with  me,  and  we  began  to  look  over  all 
of  the  death  certificates  on  file  in  our  office.  We  made  a 
tabulated  list  of  all  of  the  deaths  and  it  became  so  interesting 
that  We  began  to  study  other  things,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that 
we  issue  now  monthly  five  hundred  death  sheets,  giving  the  causes 
of  death,  all  those  that  take  place  in  Iowa,  and  if  you  were  to 
come  to  my  office  this  afternoon  and  ask  me  to  give  you  vital 
statistics  on  tuberculosis  for  any  year,  begining  January,  1910, 
we  would  give  them  to  you.  Many  other  things  we  have 
gathered  also.  The  law  provides  that  death  shall  be  reported 
to  us  on  or  before  the  5th  of  the  month.  That  means  we  get 
all  the  death  certificates  on  or  before  the  5th  of  the  month 
for  the  preceding  month,  and  I  was  exceedingly  surprised 
when  I  found  out  we  have  two  thousand  or  more  deaths  a 
month.  Last  January  we  had  2900  deaths.  We  had  400 
deaths  from  la  grippe  and  453  deaths  from  pneumonia.  One- 
third  of  the  deaths  in  Iowa  are  caused  by  these  two  diseases. 

The  Chairman:  Before  taking  up  our  next  paper,  I 
notice  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  room  who  is  running  an  ex- 
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oellent  institution  in  thk  state  for  the  care  of  the  iniane.  He 
was  formerly  a  superintendent  of  on/B  of  our  hospitals  \in 
Iowa.  We  would  like  to  have  a  word  from  him,  Dr.  Gershom 
H.  Hill. 

Dr.  Hill:  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends:  I  always  en- 
joy these  meetings  where  we  speak  about  our  first  love.  I  went 
into  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Independence  in  1874  and 
stayed  there  about  twenty-eight  years. 

I  want  to  invite  the  physicians  present  to  attend  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Polk  County  Medical  Society,  at  the 
Savery  Hotel,  tonight  at  eight  o'clock.  Two  interesting 
papers  will  be  read  and  one  will  be  illustrated.  There  will 
be  nearly  two  hundred  members  of  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety present  who  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  physicians  who 
are  here  and  do  not  live  in  Des  Moines,  at  that  meeting. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  I  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  and  Psychological  Association  in  New 
Orleans,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  and  other  doctors  who  give  special  at- 
tention to  nervous  diseases.  I  have  with  me  a  program  of 
the  second  convention  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  held  two  days  prior  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  superintendents.  I  am  prompted  to  say  something 
particularly  near  to  my  heart  this  year,  and  that  is,  the  organi- 
zation in  Iowa  of  a  society  for  mental  hygiene.  All  the  papers 
that  have  been  read  this  afternoon  suggest  the  advantage  of 
a  state  society  for  mental  hygiene,  which  has  reference  mostly 
to  preventive  medicine,  such  as  Dr.  Sumner  believes  most  in. 
So  I  wish  we  could  here  in  Iowa  take  up  the  work  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  state  who  are  mental  defectives  or  invalids,  or 
need  care  and  attention,  or  who  may  continue  to  be  propa- 
gated in  Iowa,  and  have  supervision  of  the  work  in  a  more 
thorough  manner  than  it  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  Iowa. 
I  think  we  ought  to  begin  this  work,  and  I  for  one,  who  am 
a  citizen  of  Des  Moines,  would  gladly  cooperate  with  the 
heads  of  the  institutions  in  getting  started  along  this  line. 
Mental  hygiene  undertakes  the  after  care  of  mental  invalids 
after  they  leave  the  institution.    Mental  hygiene  does  a  sur- 
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vey  work  to  find  out  where  invalids  are  before  they  are  sent 
to  the  state  institution  and  why  thqy  «re  sent  there. 

Without  saying  too  much,  I  wish  two  things  might  occur, 
that  two  men  might  address  this  body,  one  at  the  next  meeting 
a  few  months  hence  and  one  at  the  meeting  six  months  hence. 
One  of  them  was  formerly  connected  with  the  hospital  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Dr.  Kline.  He  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
and  is  now  at  Danforth,  Massachusetts,  in  charge  of  a  hospital 
there  now  larger  than  any  in  Iowa.  He  told  me  he  would  be 
willing  to  come  and  would  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege, 
if  he  had  an  invitation  and  he  thought  he  could  arrange  his 
business.  The  other  man  is  Dr.  Cope,  now  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  told  me  he  would  gladly  come  here  and  thought  he  could 
arrange  his  business  so  as  to  come  about  that  time. 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  THE  DAIRY  HERD  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  UPON  TOE  HUMAN  FAMILY. 

The  Chairman :  The  fifth  paper  is  entitled  ' '  Tuberculosis 
in  the  Dairy  Herd  and  Its  Effect  Upon  the  Human  Family," 
by  J.  I.  Gibson,  State  Veterinarian,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  246* 

The  Chairman:  This  most  excellent  paper  is  now  open 
for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  This  subject  is  not  new 
to  me.  As  I  understand  it,  however,  somewhere  between  eight 
and  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  gotten 
through  the  milk. 

The  question  of  preventing  tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  herd 
is  an  important  one.  I  often  wonder  whether  we  are  not  paying 
more  attention  to  some  things  than  others.  At  our  institution 
it  takes  three  months  to  get  male  applicants  into  the  institution; 
several  of  them  have  died  while  waiting  to  get  in.  This  does 
not  mean  they  might  have  gotten  well  if  they  had  gotten  in 
but  it  shows  how  far  behind  we  are  in  oqr  work. 

I  want  to  commend  this  paper.  What  Dr.  Gibson  has 
stated  on  this  subject  is  not  too  strong — it  is*  not  strong  enough. 
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Superintendent  Grnmbaeker:  I  do  not  think  I  can  add 
anything  to  what  has  been  said  about  tuberculosis.  It  is  true, 
we  had  a  very  unpleasant  experience  with  tuberculosis  among 
the  cows  at  Independence.  We  lost  at  one  time,  as  Dr.  Gibson 
stated,  although  he  did  not  mention  our  institution,  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  herd,  from  the  tuberculin  test  made ;  but  each  succeed- 
ing test  showed  the  loss  smaller,  so  that  now  we  are  in  hopes  we 
are  practically  or  almost  free  of  it  The  discouraging  feature 
about  stocking  up  in  state  institutions  now  is  that  we  are 
compelled  to  purchase  animals  that  have  not  been  tested.  The 
farmers  or  persons  who  sell  us  the  stock,  as  a  rule,  will  not 
permit  us  to  test  it  and  will  not  guarantee  it  to  us,  and  it  is 
frequently  true,  after  purchasing  cattle,  apparently  free  of 
tuberculosis,  the  first  test  shows  a  large  percentage  of  them 
tubercular.  I  think  the  last  time  we  bought  any  considerable 
number  of  Holsteins,  we  bought  about  twelve,  and  they  came 
from  a  place  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
hospital.  Those  cattle  were  said  never  to  have  been  housed, 
and  I  believe  the  statement  was  true;  yet,  shortly  after  they 
came  the  tubercular  test  showed  nearly  one-half  of  them  were 
tubercular.  This  only  proves  Dr.  Gibson's  statements  that  it 
is  exceedingly  necessary  to  extend  the  test  to  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  adjoining  states,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  state 
institutions. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  wish  to  ask  Dr.  Gibson  a 
question.  Is  bovine  tuberculosis  as  it  appears  in  the  animal 
curable,  or  does  it  ever  become  latent  or  acquiscent,  and  if 
so,  would  it  be  profitable  or  wise  to  do  sot  I  have  an  instance 
in  mind.  I  think  a  year  ago  last  fall,  on  a  test,  only  one  cow 
reacted,  a  valuable  cow.  We  did  not  like  to  kill  her.  We 
kept  her  aside,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  infecting  the  herd, 
giving  her  special  care.  Then,  as  I  understad  it,  at  the  last 
test  in  December,  she  was  given  a  clear  bill  of  health. 

Superintendent  Donohoe :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Gib- 
son, as  to  the  source  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  Is  it  from  one  cow 
to  another  or  can  a  cow  contract  human  tuberculosis  as  a 
human  can  bovine. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:    In  the  twenty-five  per 
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cent  of  milk  infected,  does  the  doctor  know  whether  the  cow 
which  does  not  show  signs  to  any  extent,  is  capable  of  pass- 
ing the  germs  into  the  milk! 

Doctor  Gibson :  As  to  the  bovine  type  of  tuberculosis,  no 
man  yet,  that  I  have  met  dare  say  that  some  patient  might  not 
have  had  bovine  infection  and  the  length  of  time  the  in- 
fection was  in  the  system  changed  the  characteristics  of  that 
bacillus.  The  history  of  the  world  satisfies  me  that  this  dis- 
ease was  originally  a  disease  of  cattle,  that  all  our  human 
tuberculosis  and  all  the  suffering  and  all  the  fortunes  spent 
can  be  traced  to  the  tubercular  cow  originally. 

As  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  milk  infected, 
there  is  a  government  report  on  this.  My  opinion  is,  the  best- 
looking  cow  in  the  world,  even  with  a  sound  udder  may  ex- 
crete the  tubercular  bacillus.  I  believe  these  micro-organisms 
are  apt  to  be  elimination  from  patients  that  harbors  them 
through  any  scource  of  elimination. 

The  dairy  interests  of  the  country  are  now  bending 
their  energy  toward  the  production  of  clean  milk.  Of  course, 
no  matter  how  clean  the  dairy  is  kept,  you  cannot  expect  to 
milk  your  cowb  without  allowing  any  contamination  of  the 
milk.  This  might  be  done,  with  proper  care,  in  the  use  of  the 
milking  machines,  but  it  seems  the  miking  machines  themselves 
are  difficult  to  keep  sanitary.  But  in  the  ordinary  well-kept 
barn  some  cows  excrete  bacillus  into  the  milk;  others  from 
the  bowels,  and  any  cows  are  more  or  less  soiled  from  the 
excrement  and  in  that  way  you  get  your  infection  in  the  milk, 
because  a  larger  percentage  of  the  germs  are  found  in  the  fetal 
matter  than  in  the  milk.  Keeping  the  cows  in  a  clean  barn 
does  away  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  source  of  infection. 

As  to  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  the  refusal  to  per- 
mit the  test,  I  want  to  say,  you  can  buy  from  plenty  of 
people  in  the  country  that  will  sell  subject  to  test.  One  of 
the  best  dairy  men  in  the  country,  Colonel  French  of  l>aven- 
port,  pays  for  no  animal  when  he  buys  it.  Of  course,  his  credit 
is  good.  He  buys  a  cow  on  sixty  days'  time.  He  takes  the  cow 
to  his  detention  barn  and  keeps  her  there  sixty  days,  and 
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gives  her  what  he  considers  proper  care.  At  the  end  of  sixty 
days  he  has  his  veterinarian  test  her  and  if  she  passes  the  test 
he  pays  for  her. 

We  get  $11,000.00  to  look  after  every  call  for  glanders 
or  tuberculosis.  This  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  for  each 
county  to  pay 'in  Iowa.  You  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  cost  of 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  outbreak.  The  actual  expense  of 
paying  the  appraisal  of  the  herds  and  the  burying  them,  clean- 
ing and  disinfecting  the  premises  and  the  per  diem,  amounted 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  live  stock  value  of  one  county. 

Shall  we  atempt  to  cure  the  cow!  I  do  not  think  it  is 
practicable.  Very  valuable  animals  may  be  segregated  and  k**pt 
for  breeding  purposes.  Once  in  a  while  I  place  a  very  valuable 
sire  in  quarantine  on  the  man's  farm  to  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes  and  do  not  urge  the  destruction  of  the  animals,  and 
the  same  with  females. 

I  might  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  general  outlook. 
You  gentlemen,  under  the  Board  of  Control  are  in  the  cattle 
business  and  the  hog  business,  and  you  are  in  it  in  good  shape. 
You  have  some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  state.  I  want  to  say, 
the  outlook  for  live  stock  was  never  so  bright  for  the  United 
States  as  it  is  today.  For  years  we  have  gone  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  get  our  stock.  Just  as  soon  they  get  done  fight- 
ing, they  will  come  over  from  every  country  which  has  been  en- 
gaged in  that  war  to  buy  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  There 
isn't  a  country  engaged  in  the  war  that  can  begin  to  put  in  a 
crop  after  the  war  is  over.  They  have  always  had  it  in  for 
American  pork,  and  Germany  in  particular  has  tried  to  find 
fault  with  our  pork;  but  American  pork  is  going  into  the  trench- 
es of  all  the  countries  in  better  shape  and  is  the  best  meat  that 
comes  to  them.  They  can  hardly  get  out  far  enough  to  steal  a 
sheep  or  steer  and  bring  in  the  meat  fresh  and  good.  The 
American  pork  is  making  a  reputation  for  itself.  We  have  the 
best  meat  inspection  organization  of  any  country  on  earth.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  you  cannot  lose  money  by  sticking  to 
live  stock  on  your  fine  state  farms.  There  is  no  prospect  for 
cheap  meats  and  there  is  no  prospect  for  cheap  milk  any  more. 
There  is  a  world  shortage  in  cattle.    I  was  at  a  sale  last  week 
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where  a  man  sold  forty-eight  head  of  shorthorn  cattle.  Some 
of  them  went  to  South  America.  He  sold  $52,000.00  worth. 
1  don't  think  that  man  had  more  than  one  year  of  schooling  in 
bis  life ;  yet  that  afternoon  he  took  in  $52,000.00,  and  he  made 
it  with  shorthorn  cattle.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done 
in  the  live  stock  business  with  the  dairy  herds. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  super- 
intendents for  the  lead  they  have  taken  in  these  matters.  If 
we  could  just  get  the  legislature  to  go  and  see  those  herds  and 
things,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  try  and  spread  such  con- 
ditions all  over  the  state. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  move  you,  we  show  our  ap- 
preciation of  Doctor  Gibson's  presence  and  his  very  valuable 
paper  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  and  in  that  motion  I  want  to 
include  Dr.  Summer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  conference  reconvened  Wednesday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  and  proceeeded,  Member  McConlogue  presiding. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  NUTRITION. 

The  Chairman:  The  last  paper  on  the  program  is  one 
that  is  very  close  to  all  of  us,  and  not  only  to  those  who  have 
homes,  but  to  those  who  anticipate  having  homes.  I  might 
say  in  this  connection,  that  the  Board  of  Control  is  fortunate 
in  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
with  the  two  great  institutions  especially  under  their  charge, 
the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  and  the  State  University.  The 
college  at  Ames,  in  many  ways  has  been  kind  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  assisting  it  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

We  have  with  us  today  Miss  Mabel  C.  Bentley,  who  will 
read  a  paper  on  "Home  Economics." 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Miss  Bentley  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames. 

Miss  Bentley :  I  esteem  it  apleasure  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  you  on  the  subject  of  domestic  science. 
I  felt  that  the  subject  was  so  broad  that  I  could  at  best  touch 
only  upon  certain  phases  of  the  subject,  and  I  have  therefore 
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taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  title  of  the  paper  to  that  of 
"Practical  Points  in  Nutrition." 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  252 

The  Chairman:  This  moat  excellent  paper,  which  we 
all  recognise  to  be  very  valuable  to  those  of  us  who  have  the 
care  of  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  people,  is. now  before  the 
conference  for  discussion. 

I  know  Miss  Bentley  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  ask  her  upon  the  subject. 

Superintendent  Mahannah :  I  would  like  to  know,  when 
you  have  a  table,  where  the  children  range  from  three  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  whether  there  is  a  wide  enough  difference 
between  the  food  requirements  of  children  of  that  age  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  make  up  a  dietary,  or  can  the  require- 
ments be  met  there  f    ' 

Superintendent  Applegate :  I  would  like  to  know  what 
part  the  cooking  plays  in  the  nutriment  of  the  articles  of  diet. 
I  want  to  ask  if  the  variety  should  not  be  considered  where 
you  have  some  peculiar  tastes  as  well  as  peculiar  minds  to 
satisfy.  I  want  to  know  whether  eggs  should  not  be  used 
frequently,  or  almost  daily  in  the  diet,  and  in  what  way 
would  you  give  the  different  kinds  of  nuts  as  a  part  of  the 
diet!  How  should  they  be  prepared  to  be  most  palatable, 
and  should  any  be  cooked  or  given  in  the  raw  state! 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  paper.  It  seems  to  me  the  statements  made  were  so  plain 
and  forcible,  they  do  not  admit  of  discussion. 

While  the  paper  was  read  a  matter  suggested  itself  to 
me  which  I  have  thought  of  from  time  to  timjB,  but  have 
never  found  an  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  possibly  Miss 
Bentley  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  light  on  the  subject,  or 
perhaps,  some  of  the  medical  men  can.  In  the  matter  of  low- 
ering the  blood  pressure,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  feasible  treat- 
ment advised  by  medical  men  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of  pro- 
teid  food.  Yet  I  notice  in  many  instances  (almost  every 
instance),  during  the  last  few  years,  where  patients  have  gone 
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to  consult  eminent  specialists  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  or  Iowa 
City,  and  such  places,  they  almost  invariably  come  back  *?th 
the  statement  that  they  should  cat  oat  meat  diet,  proteid  diet, 
in  fact,  is  to  be  almost  entirely  ommited,  and  they  are  also 
advised  not  to  eat  potatoes,  and  I  have  on  numerous  oc- 
casions wondered  why  that  advice  is  given.  I  do  not  see  from 
the  point  of  food  value,  why  it  is  logical  to  omit  the  potato 
diet.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  carbohydrate  diet,  and  there  is 
nc  more  reason  in  these  cases  for  omitting  potatoes  than  there 
would  be  in  omitting  bread  and  diet  composed  of  grains. 

Superintendent  Eoser:  I  have  enjoyed  Miss  Bentley's 
paper.  Since  I  quit  smoking  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  have  grown 
rather  fleshy  and  some  of  my  good  doctor  friends  have  advised 
reduction  by  going  back  to  smoking  again.  I  am  glad  to  know 
something  of  how  to  eat  and  grow  thin.  I  understand  there 
is  a  book  published  along  that  line  right  now  and  I  think  it 
is  a  fine  study  for  most  of  us.  I  believe  we  all  admit  that 
we  usually  eat  too  much.  We  are  intemperate  in  our  eating, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  fine  thing  to  occasionally  listen  to  a  paper 
of  this  sort. 

Miss  Bentley  spoke  of  the  use  of  cereals.  I  should  like 
tc  know  if  she  recommends  highly  the  food  shot  from  guns 
and  various  implements  of  that  kind.  It  seems  to  me,  in  pre- 
paring some  cereals  for  use  without  cooking  the  very  de- 
ments we  should  have  are  taken  from  them.  I  think  some  ex- 
planation as  to  what  cereals  are  the  best  for  us  to  use  in  our 
institutions  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Warden  Sanders:  I  have  been  experimenting  just  re- 
cently on  vegetables.  Our  meat  bill  is  tremendous.  I  have 
tried  in  many  ways  to  reduce  the  amount  of  meat.  It  was  sug- 
gested some  years  ago  I  try  turnips— I  had  to  back  out 
I  was  told  the  patients  at  Clarinda  lived  on  turnips  thirty 
days  at  a  time.  I  was  enthused  with  that  report  and  went 
home,  and  we  have  not  had  any  turnips  since.  We  use  a 
great  many  beans,  in  fact  all  we  can  get.  I  think  they  are 
economical  even  at  the  advanced  price.  As  a  concrete  example, 
I  will  say  it  costs  os  about  $50.00  or  $60.00  for  a  mess  of  beef. 
That  does  not  mean  it  is  eaten  at  one  meal.    In  an  institu- 
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tion  like  the  one  I  have  in  charge,  if  the  men  are  not  fed  well 
they  ditch  the  food.  I  don't  know  whether  70a  know  what  I 
am  talking  about;  some  of  you  may,  and  some  of  you  may  not. 
But  for  your  information  will  say,  they  throw  it  away  to  get 
rid  of  it — carry  it  out  in  their  pockets  and  ditch  it.  They  do 
that  with  clothing  that  displeases  them.  Just  recently  I  bought 
$15.00  worth  of  young  onions — Texas  onions — and  with  an  ad- 
dition of  $7.00  worth  of  beans,  and  $3.50  worth  of  salt  pork, 
(I  am  not  taking  into  consideration  the  coffee,  molasses,  bread, 
etc.,  but  just  the  meat  issue)  we  served  that  meal  for  $25.00, 
whereas,  if  we  had  served  the  meat,  it  would  have  cost  us 
close  to  $60.00.  But  the  thing  that  affects  me  is  the  market. 
I  know  what  I  would  like  to  have,  but  cannot  always  get  it. 
I  believe  those  of  you  who  are  close  to  a  wholesale  market  have 
vegetables  and  give  the  matter  some  attention  in  reducing 
the  meat  bills.  I  suspect  there  is  no  institution  in  Iowa  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  that  uses  more  meat  than  Fort  Madison, 
and  there  is  no  (me  thing  that  causes  me  more  annoyance  than 
the  meat  situation.  I  find  too,  in  feeding  the  men  in  the  in- 
stitution and  camps  there  is  a  tremendous  difference,  almost  one 
hundred  per  cent.  But  I  do  not  know  how  the  men  are  going 
to  dig  ditches  and  indulge  in  hard  manual  labor,  work  in  the 
shops  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  without  meat.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  vegetables,  as  I  have  enumerated — beans  and  onions, 
with  a  little  salt  pork — will  actually  take  the  place  of  meat. 
It  might  in  theory,  but  not  in  fact.  Personally,  I  am  not  a 
meat  eater.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  were  asked  to  dig  ditches, 
work  on  the  farm,  plow  corn,  till  the  soil  and  do  all  sorts  of 
manual  labor,  that  beans  and  onions  and  a  little  salt  pork 
would  keep  me  alive.  I  mean,  not  only  maintain  the  physical 
body,  but  keep  my  disposition.  I  believe  most  of  us  buy  shoes 
to  fit  our  head.  We  eat  to  please  our  appetite  more  than  we 
do  to  aid  the  body.  I  think  there  are  more  people  die  from 
over-eating  than  starving.  I  think  this  body  of  men  and  women 
ate  too  much  breakfast.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  avoided 
unless  we  are  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  food  question  at 
a  penitentiary  is  a  tremendous  question,  and  what  to  do 
about  it  sometimes  is  beyond  our  control.  But  I  do  believe 
vegetable  dinners  twice  a  week  should  be  had,  even  at  the 
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high  cost  of  vegetables. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  want  to  recit€|  a  little 
instance  that  bears  out  some  of  the  statements  Warden  Sanders 
has  made,  and  take  a  contrary  view  of  some  of  them.  As  to 
the  large  quantity  of  meat  required  for  men  working  at  heavy 
work,  we  have  just  had  an  experience  for  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months  with  ten  prisoners.  These  men  came  to  do 
heavy  work,  laying  steel  and  driving  spikes,  and  handling 
heavy  ties  and  work  of  that  kind.  From  what  I  can  learn  and 
have  seen  of  the  prison  diet  these  men  have  been  given  large 
quantities  of  meat.  One  of  the  first  requests  they  made  as 
to  the  diet,  they  wanted  more  meat.  They  were,  when  they 
first  came  given  large  quantities  of  vegetable  diet,  and  they 
possibly  did  not  have  the  meat  they  received  at  the  prison. 
There  may  be  two  or  three  of  these  men  who  have  not  gained  in 
weight  while  doing  this  heavy  work.  Whether  this  increase 
in  weight  is  due  to  their  being  out  of  prison,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  vegetable  diet,  feeling  better  and  taking  more  ex- 
ercise, I  do  not  know.  I  think  one  of  the  men  has  gained 
some  thirteen  pounds.  They  are  drinking  milk  and  eating 
large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  bread  and  butter.  They 
are  still  asking  for  meat,  but  are  doing  very  well  on  the  veg- 
etable diet,  with  a  limited  amount  of  meat.  They  get  meat 
twice  a  day  and  sometimes  three  times,  but  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties. These  men  have  been  perfectly  well.  None  of  them  have 
laid  off  because  of  being  ill  from  anything  they  have  eaten 
or  for  any  other  excuse.  I  am  anxious  to  continue  to  try 
this  out  and  see  if  these  men  will  not  do  better  on  a  limited 
amount  of  meat  diet.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting 
out  two-thirds  of  the  meat  used  in  our  state  institutions, 
but  when  we  attempt  to  cut  out  a  large  quantity  or  limit 
the  quantity  of  meat  diet,  we  have  complaints  from  the  patients. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
to  satisfy  patients  and  not  give  them  quite  a  littljB  meat. 
They  get  much  more  meat  than  they  really  need,  and  our 
patients  would  be  a  good  deal  better  off  if  they  were  given 
a  good  variety  of  vegetable  diet  and  much  less  meat.  The 
best-nourished  patients  I  have  seen  in  any  institution,  as  far 
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a*  I  can  remember,  were  in  an  institution  in  Ireland,  where 
a  large  part  of  the  diet  of  the  patients  consisted  of  potatoes 
and  milk. 

Warden  Sanders:  I  want  to  correct  or  rather  supple- 
ment what  Superintendent  Applegate  has  said  about  these  men 
working  outside.  These  men  have  been  outside  and  hardened.  I 
am  glad  to  know  they  are  fattening  up. 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  wish  to  voice  my  appreciation 
of  Miss  Bentley's  admirable  paper.  What  she  said  goes  without 
question  or  challenge.  Those  who  know  and  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  problem,  would  as  soon  think  of  challenging  the 
multiplication  table. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  experimental  research  in  nutrition  of  Professor  Chit- 
tenden of  Yale,  conducted  some  years  ago,  the  results  of  which, 
though  so  subversive  of  what  was  previously  held,  are  still 
unchallenged. 

Briefly  stated,  Professor  Chittenden,  by  his  work,  has  de- 
termined that  the  proteid  foods,  economically  the  most  expen- 
sive, are  not  necessary  by  far  in  the  quantity  they  were  deemed 
formerly  essential. 

Professor  Chittenden  took  a  number  of  men  in  various 
walks  of  life;  manual  laborers,  working  at  digging  ditches  and 
trenches  in  the  street;  another,  a  corps  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
in  camp  and  on  forced  marches;  athletes  training  for  impor- 
tant events  in  foot-ball,  and  rowing;  men  of  business;  brain 
workers,  in  professional  life;  in  fact,  representative  groups  of 
the  various  activities  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  large.  These 
various  groups  of  men  were  placed  upon  a  carefully  graded, 
reduced  and  varied  diet,  until  they  finally  arrived  at  a  bill 
of  fare,  in  which  the  proteins  were  reduced  to  something  like 
one-fourth  of  what  was  formerly  deemed  necessary  for  bodily 
well-being.  .  The  calorie  value  of  carbon  hydrates  was  not 
greatly  changed.  They  found  that  upon  this  modified  and  re- 
duced intake,  the  bodily  condition  of  these  various  groups  was 
not  only  maintained  healthy  and  efficient,  but  even  gradually 
improved. 
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These  experiments  were  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  under  varying  conditions,  so  that  the  try-out  may 
be  considered  conclusive. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  and  are  still  in  the  habit  of  eating  too  much 
meat,  and  other  expensive  protein  foods,  with  no  advantage, 
but  often  with  damage  to  ourselves. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  most  people  eat  in  excess  of 
their  needs,  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  organs  whose  duty 
it  is  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body,  and  to  eliminate 
waste  products.  Much  of  this  excess  is  laid  up  in  the  shape  of 
fat,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  is  of  no  advantage. 

I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  on  this  floor  that  the  great- 
est waste  that  we  have  in  our  various  institutions  is  not  what 
goes  on  the  table  and  goes  off  unconsumed,  but  in  what  is  actu- 
ally eaten  in  excess  of  bodily  needs  and  welfare.  It  is  true, 
a*  it  was  in  the  past,  that  too  many  people  live  to  eat,  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  eat  to  live.  Hunger,  and  appetite  even, 
is  often  a  matter  of  developed  habit,  and  does  uot  altogether 
represent  the  call  for  relief  of  an  actual  need;  and  to  my 
facetious  friend,  I  would  say  that  if  turnips  can  appease  hunger, 
when  there  is  no  call  for  any  substantial  food,  turnips  have  a 
purpose  in  kitchen  economy. 

All  levity  aside,  this  is  really  a  very  profound  subject, 
and  the  little  time  we  have  to  give  to  it  here  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  touch  the  high  points. 

Of  recent  years,  the  young  and  growing  science  of  bio- 
chemistry has  arisen,  and  is  expanding  and  bids  fair  to  make 
vast  and  now  undreamed  of  conquests,  and  new  fields  of  knowl- 
edge touching  nutrition  are  being  opened. 

For  instance,  of  late  years  it  has  been  determined  that 
there  are  certain  principles  taken  in,  in  our  various  foods, 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  stimulating  and  gov- 
erning nutritional  processes,  though  these  principles  are  not 
nourishment  in  themselves.  These  are  the  so-called  vitamines. 
Concerning  these  principles,  we  do  not  as  yet  know  as  much  as  we 
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shall  later  on.  It  appears,  however,  that  certain  diseases  are 
dependent  upon  the  lack  or  impairment  of  these  vitamines  in 
the  food.  For  instance,  it  is  thought  that  pellagra  is  a  disturb- 
ance caused  by  a  lack  or  defect  of  vitamines  in  the  diet  We 
know  that  something  similar  took  place  in  the  olden  days, 
when  scurvy  developed  as  a  result  of  diet  in  which  vegetables 
and  vegetable  acids  had  no  place.  This  condition  was  promptly 
relieved  by  lemon  juice.  In  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  the  polishing  of  rice  some  essential  element  or 
regulator  in  the  nutritional  process  is  removed.  Orientals, 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  as  I  understand  it,  cook  the  rice 
grain  without  it  having  been  polished,  and  rice,  with  these 
people,  seems  to  supply  all  needs  of  the  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  by  the  observant 
cattle  man,  that  these  rice  polishings  are  greatly  stimulating 
and  productive  of  growth  in  his  young  calves,  and  he  buys 
and  feeds  it  with  milk  and  other  food  to  his  young  stock,  with 
decided  benefit.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  there  is  something 
removed  in  the  rice  polishings  which  is  of  advantage  to  calves, 
and  which  is  lacking  in  the  polished  rice. 

The  home  economy  of  the  future  will  have  greater  light 
on  the  nutritional  balances,  repairs  and  losses,  and  the  prin- 
ciples entering  into  it,  and  will  take  it  into  consideration. 

Member  McConlogue:  A  question  has  come  into  my 
mind,  and  that  is,  whether  the  disposition  of  one  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  benefit  derived  from  various  kinds  of  foods. 
I  remember  an  old  gentleman  who  died  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four,  who  told  me  once  he  never  ate  an  egg 
since  he  was  four  or  five  years  of  age;  he  could  not  eat  an 
egg.  That  although  it  had  been  prescribed  for  him  during 
sickness,  he  would  not  eat  it.  He  gave  as  a  reason,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  his  sister  played  a  trick  on  him  in 
preparing  an  egg  for  him,  putting  sugar  on  it,  which  sickened 
him  against  the  egg.  I  wondered  if  he  had  been  forced  to  eat 
that  egg  against  his  liking,  whether  it  would  have  done  him 
any  good. 

Miss  Bentley  now  has  the  closing. 
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Miss  Bentley:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  exact 
wording  of  all  the  questions  asked.  One,  I  believe  was  as  to 
the  availability  of  the  food.  That  question,  I  suppose  had 
reference  to  the  market  for  the  various  foods.  That  undoubt- 
edly is  a  question  in  many  localities,  because  foods,  such  as 
fresh  vegetables  are  not  always  available,  and  cannot  be  uuder 
present  conditions.  But  there  are  always  dried  foods  which 
can  be  procured;  dried  beans,  peas,  etc.,  which  can  be  used 
instead.  Then  the  thought  came  to  my  mind  as  to  the  avail- 
ability on  account  of  the  food  prices.  Then  the  thought  occurs 
as  to  whether  the  protein  which  is  contained  in  vegetables  is  as 
easily  available  to  the  body  as  the  protein  which  is  contained 
in  meat,  and  this  question  is  as  yet  unsettled.  It  probably  is 
true,  however,  that  the  protein  of  meat  is  more  easily  available ; 
that  there  is  a  little  less  difficulty  in  digestion,  but  probably  the 
vegetable  proteins  are  just  as  valuable  to  the  body,  once  they 
have  become  digested. 

As  to  the  variety  of  meals,  where  the  children  range  from 
the  ages  of  three  to  thirteen,  that  undoubtedly  is  a  great  ques- 
tion for  the  housewife.  However,  I  believe,  what  is  true  of  the 
child  of  three  is  just  as  true  of  the  child  of  thirteen ;  that  simple 
foods  which  are  prepared  in  a  very  plain  way  are  much  more  to 
be  desired  than  more  elaborate  foods ;  that  the  difference  is  in  the 
amount  consumed  rather  than  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  meal. 
I  believe  we,  all  of  us,  children  and  adults  alike,  would  be  infin- 
itely better  off  if  we  would  eat  more  simple  foods.  The  child  of 
three  and  thirteen  and  the  adults  in  the  family  would  be  more 
completely  nourished  and  remain  in  better  condition,  if  the 
meals  were  plain  and  very  simple. 

Another  question,  as  to  the  part  cooking  plays  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  body.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  big  question.  We 
know  that  very  good  food  can  be  taken  and  utterly  ruined  in  the 
cooking,  as  far  as  palability  and  digestability  are  concerned  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  introducing  domestic 
science  in  the  schools,  so  that  the  girls  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  best  way  to  prepare  foods  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
body.  Unquestionably  a  great  waste  occurs  in  preparing  food 
for  cooking. 
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As  to  the  variety  to  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  taste, 
which  we  must  consider  to  some  extent,  I  believe  when  there 
are  two  foods  which  are  equally  good,  and  the  child  is  violently 
opposed  to  one,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  choose  the  other; 
but,  if  the  child  refuses  entirely  the  kind  of  food  necessary, 
that  is  a  different  matter.  For  example,  many  children  re- 
fuse to  eat  vegetables  unless  required  to  eat  them.  I  believe 
vegetables  are  important  and  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  body,  and  there  should  be  a  requirement  to  eat  them. 

In  respect  to  the  discussion  as  to  eggs,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  people  who  cannot  eat  certain  foods, 
they  are  poison  to  them.  I  know  of  several  instances  where 
eggs  have  been  violent  poison  to  particular  persons.  That  is 
different  from  a  dislike  and  of  course,  the  eggs  should  not  be 
used.  We  just  explain  that  by  the  term,  idiosyncrasy  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

What  part  of  the  diet  should  eggs  form,  should  they  be 
eaten  frequently,  even  daily  t  Yes,  I  believe  so,  by  the  child 
of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Perhaps  not  quite  so  often  up 
to  that  time.  After  that  they  can  be  served  daily,  even  two  or 
more  a  day.  The  substitution  of  eggs  for  the  meat  is  quite  a 
question.  The  eggs  undoubtedly  are  valuable  as  far  as  tissue- 
building  foods  are  concerned.  The  meat  is  also  of  unquestion- 
able value.  I  believe  we  will  have  to  continue  using  meat  in  a 
limited  amount  at  least  until  we  advance  a  little  further  along 
the  line  of  dietary  study. 

As  to  nuts  as  a  part  of  the  diet  how  they  should  be 
given,  whether  cooked  or  raw;  either  I  would  say,  and  both. 
Peanuts  can  be  used  either  raw  or  in  the  form  of  peanut  but- 
ter, or  cooked  in  breads  and  nut  loaves,  or  things  of  that  nature. 
As  to  the  digestability  of  the  cooked  nuts,  there  probably  is 
sot  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  cooked  and  uncooked 
nuts;  if  anything,  the  cooked  nuts  may  have  the  preference, 
because  raw  nuts  are  very  often  served  and  not  thoroughly 
chewed  by  children. 

As  to  the  matter  of  potatoes  and  blood  pressure,  T  am 
not  able  to  say  anything  on  that  question;  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Chairman :    This  ends  the  program,  I  believe. 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  move  that  we  show  our  appreci- 
ation of  Miss  Bentley's  paper  and  presence  here  by  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  announce  as  a  Program  Committee 
for  the  December  Conference,  Superintendent  Max  E.  Witte, 
Member  W.  J.  Dixon  and  Superintendent  Fred  L.  Mahannah. 
BEPOBT  OF  LIBRARY  SECTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE   OF   CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION). 

Superintendent  Kuser :  I  have  been  asked  by  Chairman 
Dixon  to  make  a  little  report  on  the  Library  Section  of  the 
National  Conference,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  I  will  say  what  I 
have  to  say  now. 

The  Chairman:    We  will  hear  it  now. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  I  was  not  aware  that  I  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  report,  hence  did  not  take  any  notes 
or  make  any  preparation  as  to  what  might  be  said  concerning 
that  section  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, which  met  in  Indianapolis  last  month. 

The  matter  of  the  proper  use  of  libraries  in  an  institution 
has  been  an  important  subject  in  Iowa  for  sometime,  but  not 
so  in  many  of  the  states.  Iowa  recognized  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  good  books  in  practically  every  institution  under  the  Board 
of  Control,  was  something  that  concerned  the  wards  of  the  state 
vitally,  and  in  their  wisdom,  the  Board  of  Control  appointed 
a  state  institution  librarian,  whose  duties  were  to  catalog  the 
libraries  of  the  state  institutions  and  to  suggest  additions  to 
those  libraries,  and  the  books  that  should  be  removed  from  the 
libraries,  and  to  devise  methods  of  making  the  library  what 
it  should  and  can  be  in  the  institution.  Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey, 
I  believe  was  the  first  institution  librarian  and  under  her  di- 
rection and  very  efficient  service  a  very  high  standard  was  set, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  this  has  been  maintained. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
until  this  year,  had  not  found  a  place  for  the  consideration  of 
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libraries  in  institutions,  or  libraries  that  we  use  in  institutions. 
This  year,  however,  Miss  Carey,  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
state  institution  libraries  of  Minnesota,  was  chairman  of  a 
section  on  libraries  in  the  National  Conference  and  we  had  a 
very  fine  meeting  at  which  was  discussed  the  use  of  libraries 
and  the  use  of  books  in  social  work.  Several  exhibits  were 
made  by  different  states  and  some  interesting  papers  were  read 
and  profitable  discussions  engaged  in. 

As  I  said,  I  cannot  make  a  detailed  report  at  this  time  on 
this  section  or  meeting,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  which 
appealed  to  me  very  strongly.  One  of  these  was  an  appeal  from 
the  South,  by  a  colored  lady,  and  it  brought  to  my  mind  in  a 
way  I  never  had  it  brought  before,  the  utter  absence  of  the 
influence  of  good  books  in  many  places  in  the  South.  This  lady 
was  very  well  educated  and  made  a  fine  little  talk,  and  she  re- 
quested that  anything  we  people  in  the  north  had,  that  we  might 
send,  even  primary  text  books,  we  could  send  to  the  South  to  be 
used  by  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  colored  children. 
She  stated,  if  we  only  knew  the  avidity  of  these  children  for  dis- 
carded text-books  and  ordinary  books,  we  would  find  a  place  to 
send  them  down  there,  rather  than  destroy  them  as  we  do,  so 
many  times  here. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  of  furnishing  books  to  for- 
eign children.  The  foreigners  are  very  anxious  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  and  language  of  this  country,  but 
this  man  stated  there  was  so  little  in  the  way  of  books  for 
them  to  read,  and  books  that  they  would  be  interested  in  and 
would  take  hold  of  to  read,  that  the  condition  was  quite  serious ; 
not  that  there  were  not  French  and  American  dictionaries,  but 
his  idea  was  there  should  be  books  of  fiction,  for  instance  with 
interlineations  of  alternate  English  and  foreign  languages ;  that 
the  foreigner  would  take  hold  of  that  and  read  it  and  be  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  by  so  doing  educate  himself  along  the  line  of 
the  use  of  the  English  language. 

I  believe  this  section  of  the  National  Conference  will  be 
continued  and  it  certainly  can  be  of  great  value.  The  meeting 
of  the  section  was  enthusiastic  and  presages  great  good  along 
this  line  of  endeavor. 
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COLONEL  C.  C.  HOETON. 

Superintendent  Witte :  Since  we  met  here  three  months 
ago,  our  friend  and  fellow  laborer,  Colonel  Horton  was  called 
in  death.  At  the  last  meeting  there  were  some  things  said  and 
a  resolution  adopted,  which  however,  was  very  much  in  the  way 
of  an  ante-mortem  eulogy.  So  the  thought  has  come  to  some  of 
us,  as  to  whether  something  additional  to  be  spread  upon  the 
record  should  not  be  adopted  I  would  suggest,  if  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  conference,  that  something  additional  would  be  forth- 
coming in  the  matter;  jand  that  one  of  the  older  members  of  the 
original  conference,  who  is  not  here  to-day,  Superintendent 
Rothert,  be  authorized  to  draw  suitable  resolutions  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  family  and  also  to  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
this  conference. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  Superintendent  Witte 
brings  this  matter  up.  I  think  this  conference  should  draw 
these  resolutions  and  adopt  them,  and  if  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
conference  the  chair  will  appoint  a  committee  for  that  work. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  conference  t 

Secretary  Treat:  I  recall  another  instance  at  a  former 
conference,  when  the  chair  appointed  a  commmitte  and  set  an 
hour  at  the  next  succeeding  conference  to  take  up  the  report 
of  that  committe. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  will  thai  put  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  motion,  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  reso- 
lutions to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  conference. 

The  motion  was  duly  carried. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  name  Superintendent  Henry  W. 
Rothert  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  to  draw  suitable  resolu- 
tions to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  conference. 

Upon  motion  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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BOARD  OP  CONTROL  OP  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

To  be  held  in  the  Office  of  the  Board, 

State  House,  Des  Moines. 

Commencing  at  9:00  A.  M. 

September  12-13,  1916. 


1.  The  Delinquent  Defective, 

By  Roy  Moon,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
Glenwood,  Iowa. 

2.  Disseminated  Sclerosis, 

By  Lena  A.  Beach,  M.  D., 
Carroll,  Iowa. 

3.  The  Birth  Control  Movement 

By  Professor  Clarence  Van  Epps, 
Iowa  State  University, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

4.  The  Improvements  and  Maintenance  of  Roadways  at  State 
Institutions, 

By  F.  H.  Mann,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

5.  Exceptional  Children  in  the  Public  Schools, 

By  Miss  Mary  G.  Diemer, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

6.  Recreation  and  Industrial  Work  in  the  Education  of  a  Child, 

By  Fred  L.  Mahannah,  Superintendent, 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
General  Conference. 

Signed    M.  C.  Mackin 

J.  H.  McConlogue 
Luey  M.  Sickels 
Program  Committee 
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AN  UNUSUAL  AND  INTERESTING 
ATTACK  OF  AMNESIA. 


By   R.   G.   Eaton,  Assistant   Superintendent,   Cherokee   State 
Hospital,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


The  following  ease  was  admitted  to  this  hospital  last  August 
and  has  proved  a  source  of  great  interest  and  not  a  little  perplexity 
to  the  staff  and  to  those  immediately  interested  and  cognizant  of  the 
facts.  The  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  on  the 
twelfth  of  June,  1915,  when  the  patient  who  held  the  position  of  agent 
of  the  American  Express  Company  and  station  agent  in  the  town  of 
Gridley  suddenly  disappeared  in  company  with  a  man  associated  with 
bim.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  but  fourteen  days, 
having  assumed  the  alias  of  George  D.  Cochrane,  a  well-known  rail- 
road man.  In  that  time  he  had  sent  to  Chicago  to  a  jewelry  firm  and 
had  received  a  consignment  of  diamond  pins,  rings,  etc,  which  he  had 
receipted  for  as  agent  of  the  express  company.  A  small  partial  pay- 
ment was  made,  the  goods  having  been  sent  C.  0.  D.,  and  he  disappeared 
with  this  property  together  with  numerous  blank  express  money  orders 
which  only  required  his  signature  to  be  turned  into  cash.  He  was  known 
to  have  bought  two  tickets  to  Omaha  but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of 
him  for  about  two  months  when  he  was  discovered  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  by  a  grocer's  boy  who  recognized  his  likeness  to  a  published 
photograph  on  a  poster,  issued  by  the  express  company.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  he  was  installed  in  an  apartment  house,  had  employed  a 
housekeeper  and  was  conducting  a  collection  agency.  When  confronted 
with  the  charge  of  grand  larceny  by  the  sheriff,  he  denied  his  guilt  and 
threatened  habeas  corpus  proceedings  and  almost  immediately  he  sud- 
denly became  dumb  and  apparently  deaf  and  as  helpless  as  an  infant. 
He  was  brought  to  the  Cherokee  State  Hospital  for  examination,  and 
numerous  tests  were  instituted  to  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  this  ap- 
parent cataleptic  state  were  real  or  not.  At  first  he  had  to  be  fed  and 
waited  upon  but   slowly   and  gradually  and  almost   imperceptibly   there 
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was  an  amelioration  of  the  symptom*.  Hie  faculties  partially  .returned 
to  him  and  about  five  months  after  admission,  he  suddenly  same  to 
himself  bnt  with  a  complete  amnesia  for  everything  that  occurred 
from  the  time  he  assumed  charge  of  the  express  company's  agency 
in  June,  and  with  an  almost  complete  amnesia  of  the  events  which  hap- 
pened for  the  month  previous,  and  with  a  partial  amnesia  for  important 
happenings  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  nearly  a  year  before  that. 
The  following  is  a  somewhat  abridged  record  of  the  case. 

The  patient,  W.  A.  Iippard,  alia$  George  D.  Cochrane,  was  ad- 
mitted to  our  institution  August  17,  1915,  having  been  arrested  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  on  the  charge  of  grand  larceny  and  being  apparently 
of  normal  mentality  until  confronted  with  the  above  mentioned  charge, 
when  he  suddenly  lost  the  power  to  speak,  eat,  see  or  hear  and  appeared 
as  helpless  as  an  infant. 

FAMILY  HISTOBY:  His  father  is  living  and  said  to  be  high- 
tempered.  His  mother  died  about  seven  years  ago  and  had  suffered 
from  spinal  trouble.  She  complained  in  late  years  of  being  unusually 
nervous,  read  the  Bible  a  good  deal;  preferred  this  to  going  to  church; 
had  ministers  call  at  the  house.  She  felt  that  church  worshippers  were 
insincere;  thought  there  were  more  hypocrites  in  the  church  than  there 
ought  to  be.  Patient  has  a  maternal  uncle  who  is  insane  and  has  been 
in  a  hospital  at  Anna,  Illinois.  Patient  had  a  brother,  James  L.  Lippard, 
who  was  feeble-minded  in  childhood,  with  episodes  of  excitement  and 
was  a  patient  at  the  state  institution  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  dying  at  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  Patient  has  two  brothers,  one  living  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  and  one  said  to  be  living  ait  New  Orleans,  Louisana.  The 
brother  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  conducts  a  collection  agency  and  the  brother 
in  New  Orleans  is  said  to  be  a  telegraph  operator.  Two  parental  cousins 
are  feeble-minded. 

PERSONAL  HISTOBY:  Patient  was  born  in  Dongola,  Union 
County,  Illinois,  October  21,  1879.  As  a  child  he  was  subject  to  attacks 
of  epilepsy  but  he  is  unable  to  say  when  they  began  or  how  long  they 
continued.  He  remembers  there  was  a  woman  who  was  accustomed  to 
take  care  of  him  when  he  had  the  seizures  and  that  she  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  taking  care  of  such  cases.  His  mother  told  him 
that  after  one  very  severe  seisure,  the  left  eye  was  affected  and  turned  out. 
He  was  operated  upon  in  1909  for  the  correctkei  of  this  .external 
strabismus  and  the  operation  was  quite  successful  but  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  wear  glasses  ever  since.  He  thinks  he  was  about  seven  years 
of  age  when  he  first  had  these  seizures  and  he  thinks  he  was  about  ten 
years  old  when  he  had  the  seizure  which  caused  the  strabismus.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year,  he  would  not  have  any  ambition,  which  would 
generally  be  in  the  fall,  but  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  during  the 
spring  a  change  would  come  over  him  and  he  would  feel  unusually 
ambitious  and  active.  He  states  he  has  been  subject  to  spells  of  de- 
spondency more  or  less  all  his  life  and  at  times  he  would  feel  dizzy  and 
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faint  sometimes  he  would  have  to  leave  his  work  and  go  and  lie  down.  These 
spells  would  sometimes  occur  as  often  as  once  a  month  or  once  in  two 
months.  Any  little  thing  might  worry  him  and  cause  a  dizzy  feeling. 
He  would  not  fall  or  injure  himself.  In  regard  to  his  habits  he  verj 
rarely  used  tobacco  in  any  form  and  very  rarely  alcoholic  beverages  al- 
though he  admits  that  on  several  occasions  he  has  been  induced  to 
take  more  than  was  good  for  him  but  he  never  made  a  practice  of 
drinking.  He  attended  school  until  he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  stood  well  in  his  classes.  He  studied  telegraphy  in 
the  local  office  and  first  took  a  position  in  a  town  near  home  as  night 
operator  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  thsit  he 
worked  as  a  telegrapher  for  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  North  to  South.  He  remembers  the  names 
of  the  different  railroad  companies  for  which  he  worked  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  order  in  which  he  worked  for  them  but  is  unable  to  give  dates 
accurately.  When  his  brother  who  is  five  years  younger  than  himself 
was  old  enough  to  take  a  position,  he  would  usually  go  with  him  and 
he  would  work  by  day  and  his  brother  by  night  but  he  says  that  this 
was  very  hard  on  him  as  his  brother  was  not  very  responsible  and  would 
not  keep  awake  so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  help  his  brother  out 
at  night,  in  addition  to  doing  his  own  work  in  the  daytime.  He  states 
that  his  brother  could  not  keep  a  position  and  that  he  was  even  more 
unsteady  in  his  work  than  himself.  He  does  not  give  any  very  satisfactory 
reasons  for  changing  positions  so  frequently  but  says  that  when  he  was 
young,  he  wanted  to  see  the  country  and  was  glad  to  go  from  place  to 
place  but  later  when  he  would  like  to  stay  they  seemed  to  chase  him. 
He  states  also  that  in  many  instances  his  was  a  relief  or  temporary 
position  and  not  a  permanent  one.  When  living  at  home  at  the  age 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  he  says  he  would  be  standing  at  the  railroad 
station  and  he  would  suddenly  take  it  into  his  head  to  mount  a  freight 
and  keep  traveling  until  he  found  a  job.  He  would  perhaps  be  away 
for  a  few  weeks  or  a  month  and  then ;  return  to  his  home  again.  About 
four  years  ago  he  worked  as  a  salesman  for  a  house  handling  drug 
sundries,  traveling  out  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  about  that  time  and 
a  little  later,  he  managed  the  "Lippard  Theatrical  Company,"  for  a 
year  or  two  and  took  part  in  the  play  himself.  As  to  the  question  of 
his  love-affairs,  he  states  that  he  was  always  of  a  sociable  disposition 
and  would  usually  get  acquainted  with  and  keep  company  with  some 
girl  in  whatever  town  or  locality  he  resided.  He  had  one  rather  serious 
love-affair  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  he  held  a  position  for  a  railroad 
in  Georgia,  His  feelings  were  reciprocated  but  as  he  was  occupying  only 
a  relief  position,  only  remained  there  a  short  time  and  then  took  a 
place  in  Florida.  They  corresponded  for  a  while  but  he  never  saw 
her  after  that. 

He   admits   having   had   gonorrhea   but    denies    syphilis.     For    the 
last  year   or  so  he  has  been  living  in  Illinois  about   Peoria  and   has 
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held  a  position  as  telegraph  operator  in  the  town  of  Pekin  near  Peoria. 
He  states  that  he  is  a  life  member  in  a  matrimonial  bureau  and  in 
recent  years  has  met  a  number  of  prospective  wives.  In  the  late  fall 
or  winter  of  1914  he  states  he  answered  an  advertisement  inserted  in  the 
local  paper  by  his  present  wife,  who  was  an  Italian  woman  of  thirty-nine, 
recently  widowed,  with  a  child  and  possessed  of  a  small  property  valued 
at  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  After  a  brief  courtship,  they  were 
married  but  he  is  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1914  or 
in  the  spring  of  1915.  Soon  after  the  marriage  he  left  the  town  of 
Pekin  and  started  with  her  the  "W.  A.  Lippard  Collection  Agency,"  in 
Peoria  and  their  business  was  fairly  successful.  Their  married  life 
was  happy  and  he  enjoyed  his  home  very  much.  He  states  that  his  wife 
frequently  joked  him  about  his  poor  memory  and  told  him  he  ought 
to  write  everything  down  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  forget  important 
engagements.  She  has  written  us  that  he  has  been  subject  to  spells 
during  which  his  muscles  would  twitch  slightly  but  she  would  leave 
him  to  himself  thinking  perhaps  he  was  "  shamming. f '  He  continued 
to  work,  making  collections  each  day  but  he  states  that  he  was  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  a  position  as  telegrapher  and  would  wire  different 
railroads  in  and  about  Peoria..  On  the  eighth  of  May  he  started  out 
from  home  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town  to  do  collecting.  Two  days 
later  his  wife  received  a  brief  note  from  him  but  since  then  had  not 
heard  from  him  until  we  wrote  her  the  latter  part  of  January  of  this 
year.  She  made  every  effort  to  locate  him  when  he  went  away  but 
entirely  without  success. 

PSYCHOSIS:  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  dinnitely  the  date 
of  the  onset  of  his  psychosis.  He  and  his  wife  had  been  conducting  a 
collection  agency  for  several  months  during  the  spring  of  1915  and 
there  was  marked  hostility  between  his  family  and  that  of  his  brother, 
Orover,  who  also  conducted  a  collection  agency.  His  brother  urged 
him  to  start  his  agency  in  Pekin  but  the  patient's  wife  was  unwilling 
to  do  this  and  an  estrangement  between  the  families  resulted  and 
served  to  worry  the  patient  to  a  marked  degree.  His  wife  has  written 
us  under  date  of  February  13,  1916,  that  she  does  not  think  that  her 
husband  has  been  responsible  at  times  for  what  he  has  said  or  done, 
that  he  has  acted  very  queerly,  that  he  would  forget  the  street  where 
he  lived  and  would  forget  whether  he  was  married  or  single.  She  said 
that  she  and  her  daughter  would  make  fun  of  him  and  say  he  was 
" crazy/'  to  which  he  replied,  "I  think  I  am  losing  my  mind,"  but 
she  says  she  did  not  think  anything  about  it  only  she  thought  him 
lazy.  The  same  way  with  the  convulsions,  she  thought  he  was  trying 
to  pretend  that  he  had  a  chill  or  something  of  that  sort  and  she  would 
go  and  leave  him  alone*  His  father  and  brothers  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  him  but  she  thinks  it  is  because  they  fear  him  on  account  of  some 
crooked  work.  She  states  her  husband  left  home  on  the  eighth  of 
May  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  going  to   Henry,  thirty-three 
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■diet  distant,  to  do  some  collecting  and  when  he  failed  to  return,  she 
notified  the  police  that  maybe  some  harm  had  befallen  him.  On  the 
tenth  of  May,  two  days  later,  he  wrote  her  a  note  that  he  would  return 
in  a  day  or  so  and  this  was  the  last  she  heard  of  him  until  she  received 
a  letter  from  us  the  latter  part  of  January,  191$.  She  states  that 
as  far  as  she  knows  her  husband  never  went  by  any  other  name  than 
his  own.  She  also  has  warned  us  against  giving  him  any  kind  of 
eatables  which  might  be  sent  to  him  because  she  thinks  someone  wants 
to  do  away  with  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  happened  to  him  after  leaving  home 
on  the  eighth  of  May  as  we  have  no  authoritative  information.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  believes  he  left  home  to  do  collecting  but 
thinks  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  to  take  a  position  as  an  operator. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  daily  inquiries  over  the  wire  at  railroad  centers, 
seeking  a  position  and  he  thinks  he  received  word  to  come  to  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa.  He  thinks  he  remained  here  for  a  day  or  two  and  was 
sent  to  some  nearby  town.  He  says  he  went  to  Mason  City  and  that  he 
worked  there  something  like  two  weeks  on  extra  work.  He  does  not 
recall  any  of  the  men  with  whom  he  worked.  He  thinks  he  was  re- 
lieving a  regular  man  who  was  taking  his  vacation.  He  is  unable  to 
describe  the  station  or  the  city  or  his  boarding  house  and  he  states  he 
does  not  remember  how  he  spent  his  spare  time.  He  thinks  he  could 
identify  one  of  the  boys  in  the  office,  whom  he  liked  particularly  well 
and  he  believes  he  is  one  of  the  regular  men  there  but  does  not  re- 
member his  name  nor  could  he  give  any  description  of  him.  He  states 
he  does  not  remember  what  he  did  on  leaving  Mason  City  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  amnesia  for  all  the  intermediate  events  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1916.  On  May  30,  1915, 
Mr.  Lippard  was  installed  as  agent  of  the  American  Express  Company 
of  the  Chicago  6  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  Gridley,  Iowa,  under 
the  name  of  George  D.  Cochrane  and  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1915,  he 
absconded  with  funds  of  the  American  Express  Company,  together  with 
shipment  of  diamonds  from  Loftis  &  Company,  Chicago.  He  had  an 
assistant  or  associate  who  took  up  his  work  the  thirty-first  of  May  and 
who  may  be  regarded  as  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal. This  man  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since.  The  diamonds 
were  sent  for  by  the  associate  and  were  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  They  were 
receipted  for  by  the  agent,  W.  A.  Lippard,  alias  George  D.  Cochrane. 
The  accounts  of  the  American  Express  Company  were  audited  twice  a 
month  and  the  agent  and  his  associate  left  Gridley  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  having  held  the  position  for  fourteen  days.  The  last  that  was 
seen  or  heard  of  them  was  when  they  drove  to  a  neighboring  town, 
until  he  was  discovered  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  where  he  had  estab- 
lished a  collection  agency  and  had  installed  a  housekeeper  in  the  apart- 
ment.    A  grocer's  boy  had  some  discussion  with  the  patient  about  the 
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payment  for  a  package  of  tea  which  he  was  delivering  and  happened  to 
notice  a  resemblance  between  him  and  a  photograph  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  American  Express  Company,  offering  a  reward  of  $200.00 
for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  Mr.  Lippard.  He  was  taken  in  charge 
by  the  police  authorities  and  when  charged  with  the  crime,  suddenly 
became  dumbfounded  and  helpless  as  a  child  and  had  to  be  led  about 
and  seemed  not  to  hear  anything  that  was  said  to  him  and  would  run 
into  objects  if  he  were  not  guided.  Very  shortly  after  his  becoming 
dumb,  he  was  taken  to  a  restaurant  and  asked  what  he  wished  to  eat. 
At  first  he  made  no  reply  but  when  the  sheriff  in  a  disgusted  tone,  said 
to  him,  "Well,  then  go  without,"  he  said  he  would  have  some  steak  and 
onions,  and  he  ate  this  meal  without  help.  These  were  the  last  acts  he 
performed  that  approached  normal. 

PST8ICAL  EXAMINATION:  Is  apparently  deaf,  dumb  and  al- 
most blind.  Sensation  is  intact  Has  cyanosis  of  the  feet  and  especi- 
ally of  the  hands.  The  knee  reflexes  are  equal  and  considerably  exag- 
gerated. There  is  no  ankle-clonus.  Both  Achilles  reflexes  are  quite 
active.  They  are  equal.  Plantar  reflex  is  equal  on  both  sides  and 
rather  active.  Babinski  reflex  is  not  present.  The  reflexes  of  the 
forearm  muscles  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  Triceps  arid  biceps  re- 
flexes are  equal  on  both  sides  and  quite  active.  Abdominal  reflex  is 
exceedingly  active.  Cremasteric  is  almost  absent  Scrotum  is  unusually 
retracted.  Pupils  react  to  light  but  the  pupillary  excursion  is  quite 
limited.  CiUo-spinal  reflex  is  absent  Palate  is  shallow  and  broad, 
slightly  symmetrical.  Ears  are  not  well-formed,  the  helix  of  each  ear 
being  imperfectly  formed.  The  Darwinian  tubercle  on  either  side  is 
unusually  pronounced.     Ears  are  rather  large  and  project  outward. 

August  23,  1915.    Apparently  can  see  better  than  on  the  18th  inst 

NEUROLOGICAL  EXAMINATION:  Sensation  is  intact  The 
knee  reflexes  are  equal  on  both  sides  and  quite  active.  There  is  no 
patellar  clonus.  Achilles  is  also  equal  on  both  sides  and  very  active. 
There  is  no  ankle-clonus.  Babinski  reflex  is  absent  The  pectoral, 
triceps,  biceps  and  forearm  reflexes  are  equal  on  both  sides  and  quite 
active.  The  jaw  reflex  is  also  active.  Abdominal  reflex  is  very  active. 
Temperature  is  normal.  Pulse  is  eighty  per  minute  while  patient  is 
lying.     Hands  are  cold  and  clammy. 

ON  ADMISSION:  He  was  received  at  the  hospital  the  afternoon 
of  August  17,  1915.  When  he  entered  the  office  he  was  apparently 
apathetie,  did  not  appear  to  hear  and  was  apparently  unable  to 
speak,  gave  the  impression  of  having  a  marked  disturbance  of  vision, 
at  least  he  gave  the  impression  of  being  nearly  blind;  would  follow 
no  commands  of  any  kind  except  that  he  would  move  his  hands  and 
Angers  after  watching  the  physician  do  likewise.  For  example  when 
the  physician  would  raise  his  hands,  the  patient  would  do  the  same 
thing;   when  the   physician   would   lower   his  hands,   the   patient  would 
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do  likewise;  when  the  examiner  would  raise  both  arms  and  clinch  fail 
fists,  patient  would  do  the  same  thing.  It  was  ne  pessary  to  call  the 
patient's  attention  to  these  movements  by  torching  him  before  he 
would  react.  He  stood  in  the  superintendent's  office  about  two  and 
one-half  hours  in  one  position,  scarcely  moving  his  feet.  He  would, 
however,  move  his  hands  and  his  lips  and  frequently  pick  his  nose. 
In  the  course  of  the  examination,  this  man)  apparently  did  not  see 
any  objects  placed  before  him,  for  example  a  chair  or  a  table.  When 
induced  to  walk  forward  he  would  keep  on  until  he  would  reach 
some  obstacle  such  as  a  table  or  the  wall,  yet  he  would  not  strike 
these  obstacles  with  any  degree  of  force.  The  first  time  that  he  was 
directed  to  walk  toward  a  table,  he  went  against  the  table  with 
more  force  than  he  did  at  subsequent  times.  When  walking  about 
he  seems  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  intensity  of  light,  such  as 
an  open  door  or  window.  Patient  did  not  seem  to  recognise  objects 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  Various  objects  were  placed  before  him,  such 
as  billard  balls,  keys,  watches,  cards,  knife  and  other  sharp  instru- 
ments. He  would  invariably  put  each  article  to  his  mouth  and  at- 
tempt to  chew  it,  giving  the  impression  that  he  considered  these 
objects  as  articles  of  diet.  He  refused  to  dress  or  undress  himself 
or  to  feed  himself,  although  he  would  swallow  liquids  and  foods  when 
put  to  his  lips.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  recognize  immediately, 
objects  put  into  his  mouth,  by  the  sense  of  taste  or  by  means  of  any 
other  sensibility.  If  bitter  substances  were  in  the  mouth  for  a  while, 
he  would  show  recognition  of  -taste.  The  cutaneous  sensibility 
seemed  to  be  normal.  He  gave  the  impression  of  receiving  information 
from  the  outside  world  largely  through  the  sense  of  touch,  that  is, 
when  he  was  touched  in  anyway  he  would  react  immediately.  Patient, 
however,  apparently  was  not  ajble  to  recognize  objects]  bjy  foifrn  or 
by  the  kinesthetic  sense.  When  water  was  put  into  his  mouth  or  food 
he  seemed  to  recognize  these  as  quickly  as  a  normal  person  would. 

August  18,  1915.  This  patient  apparently  slept  well  during  last 
night  but  did  not  dress  himself  this  morning.  When  guided  to  the 
water  section,  voided  urine  without  any  trouble.  Remained  very  quiet 
during  the  entire  day,  reacting  mostly  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Under 
direction  he  will  walk  about  a  great  deal  but  is  slow  in  his  movements, 
giving  the  impression  of  a  certain  degree  of  retardation.  Appears  to 
see  more  clearly  today  than  yesterday  and  he  is  a  little  more  active. 
He  has  not  soiled  himself  so  far;  bowels  moved  today.  He  did  not 
go  to  the  closet  except  under  direction.  He  washes  himself  now  when 
directed  to  do  so,  and  seems  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  at- 
tendants and  patients.  He  was  presented  at  staff  meeting  this  morning. 
As  he  walked  into  the  examining  room  he  glanced  at  three  of  the 
physicians  and  then  appeared  not  to  be  able  to  see  objects  in  front  of 
him,  yet  he  walked  about  the  room  and  did  not  stumble  against  objects 
that   were   there.     When   being  tested   for   cutaneous   sensibility   there 
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seemingly  was  *  lack  in  sensation,  yet  continued  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  cutaneous  tense  was  intact  bat  the  patient  appeared 
to  hare  the  desire  to  imprest  mpon  the  examiners  the  thought  of  there 
being  a  eertain  numbness  or  lack  of  cutaneous  sensibility.  The  examin- 
ers said  to  one  another  that  in  the  course  of  physical  findings  there 
should  be  want  of  cutaneous  sensibility.  He  was  given  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  very  sick  man  both  mentally  and  physeially.  While 
being  examined  the  examiners  would  frequently  say  that  before  giving 
their  conclusions,  certain  findings  should  exist.  He  gave  many  of 
the  evidences  of  malingering.  He  is  not  consistent  in  his  reactions. 
When  given  a  cup  of  water  he  immediately  recognizes  the  cup  and 
puts  it  to  his  lips  drinking  the  water  until  the  eup  is  empty  but  when 
a  ball  is  given  him  or  a  sharp  instrument,  he  puts  either  one  to  his 
mouth  and  attempts  to  chew.  When  a  towel  was  put  into  his  hands 
he  appeared  not  to  know  what  it  was  until  someone  instructed  him 
as  to  its  use.  When  the  towel  was  folded  in  the  form  of  a  ball  and 
placed  in  the  patient's  hand,  he,  immediatelry  put  it  to  his  mouth 
and  began  to  chew.  During  the  day,  no  reaction  has  been  elicited  so 
far  as  his  sense  of  hearing  is  concerned. 

August  19,  1915.  Patient  slept  well  again  last  night.  He  is  a 
little  more  active  than  he  was  yesterday  and  appears  to  take  notice  of 
things  a  little  more  readily.  He  is  not  so  slow  in  his  actions  or  in 
his  responses  to  touch.  He  is  not  untidy  in  his  habits  and  goes  to  the 
section  with  the  attendant. 

August  20,  1915.  Still  refuses  to  dress  and  undress  himself. 
Win  not  feed  himself.  When  any  object  is  put  into  his  hands  he  puts 
it  to  his  mouth  and  begins  to  chew  and  gives  the  impression  of  thinking 
it  is  food  and  appears  unable  to  distinguish  between  such  objects  as 
knives,  billiard  balls,  cards,,  pipe,  watches  and  keys  from  eja tables; 
in  other  words  he  tries  to  give  that  impression,  but  when  given  an 
apple,  the  moment  he  attempts  to  bite  it,  he  apparently  recognizes 
the  apple  and  eats  it  with  avidity.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  his 
eating  an  apple,  which  is  not  noted  when  he  is  eating  at  the  table; 
that  is,  that  he  eats  the  apple  very  rapidly  chewing  it  without  ever 
moving  it  from  his  lips,  will  eat  core  and  all,  yet  he  seems  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  seeds  for  he  does  not  swallow  them  but  spits  them  out. 
When  given  tobacco  he  chews  for  a  while  and  gives  the  impression  of 
attempting  to  eat  it  but  close  observation  showB  that  he  hides  the 
tobacco  under  his  lip  while  he  is  attempting  to  swallow.  He  does  not 
swallow  very  much  tobacco,  will  throw  it  out  after  it  has  been  in  his 
mouth  a  short  time.  When  given  a  piece  of  soap  he  immediately  puts 
the  same  to  his  mouth  and  attempts  to  chew,  ffthen  allowed  to  con- 
tinue chewing  he  soon  ceases  to  act  and  spits  out  the  soap. 

August  21,  1915.  Sits  about  the  ward  apparently  contented,  gener- 
ally giving  very  little  attention  to  what  transpires  in  his  immediate 
surroundings,  yet  close  observation  reveals  the  fact   that  he   knows  a 
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great  deal  more  of  what  if  going  on  than  he  pretends  to  know.  Today 
will  feed  himeelf  a  little  after  being  assisted  somewhat  by  the  attendant; 
will  wash  his  hands  and  face  when  requested  to  do  so  but  will  not  use 
a  towel  until  he  is  instructed  in  its  use.  He  is  more  active  today  than 
he  was  a  day  or  so  ago  and  seems  to  see  more,  that  is,  he  appears  to 
have  better  vision.  When  the  examiner  is  not  close  by  and  somewhat 
concealed  from  the  patient,  the  latter  appears  to  be  more  active  and 
walks  about  the  ward  more  readily.  The  moment  the  examiner  appears 
in  front  of  the  patient,  the  latter  suddenly  drops  his  eyes  and  appears 
not  to  see  or  recognise  the  presence  of  the  examiner;  in  other  words 
when  there  is  reason  for  him  to  believe  that  he  is  being  closely  observed, 
his  actions  are  somewhat  different  than  when  he  has  no  reason  to  think 
he  is  observed.  Continues  to  give  the  impression  of  not  being  able  to 
recognize  objects  by  sight  or  touch,  yet  when  taken  off  his  guard  he 
can  recognise  certain  objects  not  only  by  touch  but  by  sight.  For  ex- 
ample, when  certain  movements  of  the  hands  of  the  examiner  are  made 
before  the  patient's  vision,  he  puts  his  hands  through  similar  move- 
ments; can  tell  the  difference  between  one  finger  and  more  than  one 
finger  by  sight  It  is  positively  demonstrated  that  he  can  recognise 
people  to  the  extent  that  he  can  tell,  an  .individual  from  any  other 
object.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he  can  distinguish  one  individual 
from  another.  There  is  little  question  but  that  he  knows  when  the 
attendant  is  off  the  ward  and  knows  whether  the  physician  is  present  or 
not  present.  Today  he  recognised  the  flowing  water  merely  by  sound, 
yet  tried  to  give  the  impression  of  not  recognizing  the  same;  the  re- 
action came  when  the  patient  was  taken  off  hie  guard.  Cutaneous 
sensibility  is  normal,  can  distinguish  between  heat  and  cold.  He  can 
quite  readily  recognize  hot  water.  This  evening  washed  his  face  and 
hands  and  the  moment  he  was  given  a  towel  he  made  proper  use  of 
the  same.  At  a  very  early  hour  this  morning  patient  was  given  a 
tests  for  bis  hearing.  While  asleep  a  very  loud  noise  was  made  at  the 
head  of  his  bed.  He  undoubtedly  heard  the  noise  for  he  immediately 
awakened  and  opened  his  eyes.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  not  under 
deep  sleep,  yet  he  reacted  quite  naturally  to  the  sound.  His  actions 
are  different  when  blindfolded  from  what  they  are  when  he  is  not. 
When  blindfolded  he  appears  not  to  recognize  certain  objects  placed 
before  him,  for  example,  if  he  is  walking  and  a  broom  stick  is  suddenly 
placed  before  him  below  the  knees,  he  strikes  the  -  same  then  steps 
over  the  broom  stick  without  falling  but  when  put  through  the  same 
act  blindfolded,  he  immediately  falls  in  the  same  manner  that  a  normal 
person  would  when  blindfolded.  When  allowed  to  walk  about  the 
ward  he  always  walks  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  intensity  of 
light,  going  towards  an  open  door  or  window.  The  ears  were  examined 
today;  the  drum  heads  are  practically  normal  with  the  exception 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  slight  retraction.  The  right  fundus  was  ex- 
amined and  is  pale  indicating  a  want  of  blood  supply.     There  is  no 
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organic  change  that  would  account  for  anpr  amblyopia.  Patient  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  is  suffering  from  some  mental  derangement 
and  some  physical  ailment.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  patient 
showed  many  phenomena  making  malingering  highly  probable.  During 
a  few  interviews  today  when  taken  off  guard  he  gave  impression 
of  hearing.  When  he  had  no  reason  to  think  he  was  being  observed, 
a  quickly  spoken  sentence  occasioned  surprise  on  the  patient's  part 
and  at  the  same  time  he  turned  his  eyes  and  head  a  little  to  one  side  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came.  One  of  the  tests  given  this 
man  today  is  an  attempt  to  produce  dizziness  by  rapidly  rotating 
the  individual.  While  he  became  dizzy,  yet  the  dizziness  did  not 
come  on  as  soon  and  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  same  amount  of 
rotation  would  elicit  in  the  average  individual.  This  peculiarity  may 
be  accounted  for  in  his  not  attempting  to  see  objects. 

August  22,  1915.  Test  for  reaction  of  sound  was  given  twice 
during  the  night  when  patient  was  asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  sounds 
both  times.  The  awakening  appeared  to  be  as  would  be  observed  in 
the  ordinary  individual.  He  helped  himself  a  little  today  in  dressing 
and  undressing  after  seeing  his  roommate  do  the  same  thing.  He  is  a 
great  deal  more  active  than  he  was  yesterday.  When  led  to  the  door 
leading  to  the  water  section,  he  helpe<|  himself  unassisted,  washing 
his  hands  and  face.  When  through  washing  he  helped  himself  to  a 
towel  lying  on  the  window  sill  without  any  suggestion  from  anyone. 
He  gave  very  decided  evidence  of  being  able  to  tell  when  the  attendent 
was  off  the  ward  and  he  also  knows  when  the  physician  is  on  the  ward. 
At  an  early  hour  today  the  physician  suddenly  entered  the  ward  and 
saw  the  patient  walking  very  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 
His  walk  and  general  demeanor  seemed  to  be  perfectly  normal.  The 
moment  that  he  saw  the  physician  and  this  at  quite  a  distance,  he 
changed  his  gait,  his  actions  became  slow,  he  dropped  his  head  and 
appeared  not  to  see  very  well.  He  was  unmistakably  startled.  He 
slowly  walked  to  the  window  and  appeared  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed, 
then  walked  slowly  again  to  the  other  end  of  the  ward.  Fed  himself 
today  although  some  assistance  was  required.  He  does  not  speak,  in 
fact  he  has  not  uttered  a  word  since  coming  to  the  hospital.  Seemed 
to  see  much  better  today  than  he  appeared  to  see  a  few  days  ago  and 
will  frequently  help  himself  to  a  chair  without  being  requested  to  do 
so.  After  being  seated  for  a  short  time  he  will  leave  his  chair  and  walk 
about  at  his  own  initative.  Many  of  his  actions  today  are  more  highly 
suggestive   of  malingering. 

August  23,  1915.    Condition  practically  the  same  as  yesterday. 

August  24,  1915.  Has  become  a  little  more  active  since  yester- 
day. Today  he  smiled  a  few  times,  his  smile  is  rather  peculiar,  how- 
ever,  inasmuch  as  it  is  somewhat  lacking  in  spontaneity,  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  mimic     This  evening  he  wan  given  some  flowers  by  one  of 
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the  other  patients.  When  he  received  the  flowers  he  immediately 
began  to  cry,  crying  for  about  an  hour.  Tail  emotional  reaction  ap- 
pears to  be  genuine.    He  still  does  not  talk  and  appears  not  to  hear. 

August  25,  1915.  He  was  again  presented  at  staff  meeting.  He 
sleeps  well  and  feeds  himself  quite  readily  with  little  assistance,  how- 
ever. It  is  necessary  for  someone  to  give  him  a  suggestion  to  begin 
eating,  will  not  help  himself  to  any  food  that  is  not  on  the  plate. 

August  26,  1915.  There  is  no  question  now  but  that  he  recognises 
the  difference  in  individuals;  has  become  rather  attached  to  one  of 
the  patients;  depends  upon  him  for  assistance  in  many  ways.  When 
given  his  own  initative  about  a  group  of  men,  he  will  usually  walk 
toward  the  patient  who  gives  the  greatest  attention.  He  can 
readily  detect  him  from  anyone  else.  Will  dress  himself,  undress 
himself  and  attend  to  his  toilet.  Today  he  combed  his  hair  after  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  he  do  so.  He  is  not  untidy  although  some- 
times allows  food  to  drop  on  his  clothing. 

August  27,  1915.  The  power  of  hearing  has  been  demonstrated 
today;  he  will  respond  to  a  spoken  voice  although  the  voice  sometimes 
may  have  to  be  repeated.  When  tickled  about  the  ribs  in  a  friendly 
way  he  reacts  showing  a  friendly  spirit,  tries  to  protect  himself  from 
being  tickled  and  laughs  a  good  deal  during  the  process.  He  is  well 
eapable  of  preventing  one  person  from  tickling  him  to  any  great  extent, 
sometimes  by  the  use  of  his  arms  and  the  position  in  which  he  puts 
his  body.  While  being  tickled  a  little  today  by  the  patient  who  waits 
upon  him,  he  even  uttered  the  word,  "Oh." 

August  31,  1915.  He  dresses  himself  more  readily,  is  begining 
to  assist  with  the  polisher  and  does  not  run  into  objects  as  he  did  a  few 
days  ago. 

September  1,  1915.  He  has  made  attempts  to  talk  following  in- 
struction. He  can  now  whisper  the  word,  "What."  Sometimes  he 
will  whisper  this  word  quite  distinctly  and  quite  readily.  After  several 
attempts  he  seems  to  become  a  little  suspicious.  He  tries  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  can  whisper  the  word  no  longer  although  he  will  make 
movements  with  his  lips  and  also  with  his  mouth.  He  attends  to  his 
personal  wants  without  much  help,  goes  to  the  closet  voluntarily,  washes 
his  face  and  hands  and  frequently  combs  his  hair  without  being  told. 

September  8,  1915.  Today  is  a  little  inactive  and  somewhat  in- 
clined to  be  indifferent.  He  played  billiards  a  long  time  yesterday, 
manifested  evidence  of  exhaustion  before  he  stopped  playing.  Had  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  this  morning. 

September  12,  1915.  Is  inclined  to  do  a  number  of  things  from 
suggestion:  for  example,  he  will  strike  a  person  who  is  talking  with  him 
if  such  a  suggestion  is  made  by  the  third  party.  This  suggestion  is  made 
through  movement  of  the  hands. 
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September  18,  1915.  Today  he  uttered  a  few  word*  following 
instruction.  The  words  which  he  repeats  are  usually  short.  He  will 
readily  say  the  words  "be,"  "bum,"  "bingo."  Is  begining  to  as- 
sociate more  with  the  other  patients. 

September  19,  1915.  Will  repeat  a  number  of  words  today  such 
as  "supper,"  "bingo,"  "hello,"  "yes,"  and  "no."  Even  will  repeat 
from  suggestion  "big  bughouse  bum."  Voice  is  strong  and  coarse.  In 
expressing  these  words  patient  gives  the  impression  of  not  fully  under- 
standing their  meaning  and  at  times  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  cannot 
whisper  them  without  making  considerable  effort.  Sometimes  gives  the 
wrong  word.  When  he  speaks  he  speaks  in  a  very  loud  voice  as  would  be 
the  case  of  an  individual  with  a  very  marked  defect  in  hearing.  Ap- 
parently this  is  induced  on  the  part  of  the  patient 

September  20,  1915.  Has  been  very  active  today,  playing  bil- 
liards. More  active  in  fact  than  at  any  previous  time  since  coming  to 
the  hospital.  He  continues  to  repeat  very  many  words,  will  write  a  few 
words  from  copy,  is  taking  considerable  interest  in  observing  the  patients 
play   cards  and  checkers. 

September  22,  1915.  Patient  said  "Good  Morning,"  in  response 
to  suggestions  from  other  individuals.    He  now  also  says  "Good  Evening." 

October  1,  1915.  He  is  begining  to  repeat  more  words  and  longer 
sentences. 

October  7,  1915.  He  recognizes  people  quite  well.  Lately  has  taken 
considerable  interest  in  billiards  and  in  playing  checkers.  He  is  a 
good  checker  player.  He  will  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  patients 
on  the  ward  when  requested  to  do  so.  He  continues  to  show  evidences 
of  malingering.  In  considering  malingering  in  this  case  there  should 
be  considered  also  the  matter  of  a  psychosis.  He  gives  evidences  of 
having  a  psychosis  in  addition  to  his  feigning. 

October  18,  1915.  Presented  at  staff  meeting  this  morning.  Game 
into  the  room  readily  and  sat  down.  When  asked  if  he  knew  one  of 
the  physicians,  he  replied,  "Squack."  Question  repeated;  answer, 
"Quack,"  squinting  his  eyes.  He  protuded  his  tongue  when  he  saw 
someone  else  do  it,  also  extended  his  hands  when  he  saw  someone  do 
the  same  thing.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  received  any  letters  since  he 
had  been  here  but  he  made  no  response.  He  was  offered  a  piece  of 
soap  and  told  to  take  a  bite  but  did  not  put  it  to  his  mouth.  He  then 
washed  his  face  and  hands  in  the  basin  and  looked  all  about  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  find  a  towel.  He  was  pricked  by  a  needle  in  the  left 
thigh  from  behind  quite  forcibly.  He  reacted  promptly  but  not  pro- 
portionately to  the  force  of  the  stimilus.  He  scrutinized  the  stethoscope 
but  made  no  attempt  to  make  use  of  it.  He  examined  the  pleximeter, 
making  a  grimace.  Was  handed  a  pencil  which  he  dropped.  Sensation 
seemed  to  be  as  acute  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.    Knee  jerks  are  ex- 
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aggerated  and  equal.  Being  pricked  by  a  needle  and  asked  if  it  were 
a  mosquito  bite,  he  replied,  "Bite,"  smiling  at  the  time.  When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  have  him  repeat  a  short  phrase,  he  usually  repeats 
only  the  last  word  of  the  phrase.  He  appears  disinterested  and  apa- 
thetic On  leaving  the  room  he  said  "Goodbye,"  in  response  to  a 
goodbye  said  by  the  physician.  It  was  decided  to  prepare  him  for  an 
operation,  he  having  been  told  that  it  was  necessary  to  operate  upon 
his  brain  in  order  to  make  him  well.  He  was  accordingly  transferred 
to  Ward  No.  12,  and  his  head  shaved  and  was  put  to  bed. 

October  19,  1915.  An  attempt  was  made  to  see  if  he  could  under- 
stand written  language.  A  sentence  was  written  on  a  pad,  "Will  you 
please  write  your  namef"  He  was  handed  a  pencil  and  within  a  half 
minute  he  began  to  trace  the  letters  of  the  words  slowly  but  very  accurately 
and  after  he  had  completed  this,  he  made  quite  an  exact  copy  on  the 
line  below.  Though  frequent  mention  of  the  operation  upon  his  skull 
has  been  made  he  at  no  time  has  appeared  to  manifest  any  concern 
whatever  but  has  submitted  willingly  to  everything  that  has  been  done 
for  him. 

October  20,  1915.  Patient  was  prepared  for  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining his  skull,  he  having  been  told  that  this  would  be  done  to  help  to 
restore  his  lost  reason.  He  remained  utterly  indifferent  to  whatever  was 
done  to  him:  shaving  his  head,  scrubbing,  restricted  diet,  enemata,  etc 
He  was  brought  to  the  operating  room  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
was  given  an  anesthetic  (ether)  but  in  no  way  did  he  show  any  indi- 
cations that  his  mental  incapacity  was  assumed  but  on  the  other  hand 
his  actions  and  speech  were  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  right  along 
from  day  to  day.  Normal  pulse,  rate  sixty-six.  When  being  brought 
to  the  operating  room,  pulse  was  ninety-eight,  when  lying  down  Ave 
minutes  after  entering,  sixty-six.  Lies  apathetic,  says  nothing,  looked 
at  nurse  and  doctors  and  instruments,  showed  absolutely  no  fear  or 
apprehension.  Respiration  forty-four  lying  down,  heart  and  lungs  ex- 
amined by  stethoscope.  (Dr.  Bryan.)  Blood  pressure  taken,  systolic 
122,  diastolic  78.  Present  Honefenger,  Sullivan,  Chilcote,  Begolin,  Dr. 
Bryan,  Eaton,  Russell  and  Superintendent  Donohoc 

10:35  Ether.  Struggled  somewhat  but  made  no  outcry,  moving 
head  from  side  to  side,  growling  and  thrashing  about,  talking,  crying, 
laughed  and  rose  up.  Blabbered  unintelligibly  on  the  taking  of  anes- 
thetic Normal  reaction  to  first  ether,  staff  agreed.  Loud  prolonged 
laughter. 

11:00  A.  M.  Patient  crying. 

11:15  A.  1L  Patient  vomited,  opened  his  eyes  and  asked  how  he 
was,  "  Better  V  Wants  to  blow  his  nose,  coughs  and  spits,  and  repeats, 
"Bill  Lippard,  well,  well,  it's  Sioux  City,  bett-er."  He  repeated  several 
words  after  they  were  spoken  to  him  and  an  attempt  was  made  while 
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coming  from  under  the  effect  of  the  ether  to  get  him  to  recall  some  of 
the  events  connected  with  his  stay  in  Gridley,  his  assumed  name,  Coch- 
rane, ordering  of  diamonds,  his  stay  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  etc., 
but  without  success.  Patient's  head  was  bandaged  and  he  was  returned 
to  the  ward.    Recovery  from  ether  was  made  normally. 

October  25,  1915.  Patient  remained  in  bed  taking  nourishment 
regularly,  suffered  no  bad  effects  from  the  anesthetic,  repeated  words 
but  did  not  speak  spontaneously. 

October  31,  1915.  Patient  was  visited  today  by  Attorney  Coon  and 
by  the  sheriff  who  arrested  him  at  Grand  Rapids  who  came  down  from 
EstherviHe.  He  did  not  recognize  the  sheriff  although  he  looked  stead- 
fastly at  him  for  a  few  minutes.  A  fellow  patient  by  the  name  of 
Dawson  was  brought  into  the  room  and  he  manifested  true  emotion  at 
the  sight  of  him  and  wept  on  his  shoulder  for  several  minutes.  He 
would  help  to  feed  him  when  he  first  came  to  the  institution  and  has 
shown  a  marked  personal  interest  in  him  ever  since.  Lippard  has  evi- 
dently appreciated  what  he  has  done  for  him.  Patient  was  transferred 
to  Ward  No.  1,  where  he  was  before  he  had  the  operation. 

December  1,  1915.  Patient  recognizes  a  few  people  on  the  ward 
but  is  able  to  call  the  names  of  but  very  few.  He  calls  the  charge  at- 
tendant Mr.  Mclntire,  "Boss  Mac"  and  is  able  to  call  Dr.  Bryan  by 
name.  He  has  done  creditable  work  weaving  baskets  and  he  plays 
billiards  and  checkers  with  the  other  patients  and  has  attended  the 
weekly  dances  and  participated  in  them  executing  the  various  steps 
and  turns  in  the  landers  with  considerable  precision  and  promptness. 

January  1,  1916.  Patient  has  been  suffering  for  a  few  days 
with  an  attack  of  influenza  and  has  been  confined  to  bed.  He  is  rather 
dull  and  apathetic  but  seems  to  realize  that  he  is  not  feeling  well.  His 
appetite  is  capricious,  he  frequently  will  rub  his  abdomen  and  place  his 
bands  on  his  head,  saying  "Sick"  and  again  said  "Medicine."  He 
does  not  respond  to  suggestions  as  readily  as  he  did  in  the  past  and 
seems  to  be  depressed. 

January  16,  1916.  Patient  has  recovered  somewhat  from  his  at- 
tack of  influenza.  Physician  said  to  him,  "Do  you  wish  to  get  up, 
Bill  I"  He  made  no  reply  but  smiled  and  bounded  out  of  bed  and  start- 
ed for  his  clothing.  This  was  very  unusal  as  it  is  usually  necesssary  to 
perform  the  act  before  him  before  he  can  understand.  He  handed  the 
physician  a  folded  paper  saying,  "Here  is  a  telegram  I  have  written* 
Will  you  please  send  itf"  Upon  being  asked  when  he  began  to  talk, 
he  said  that  about  two  o'clock  that  morning  he  suddenly  became  con- 
scious of  where  he  was.  He  accordingly  stated  where  he  was  but  said 
he  had  been  told  by  another  patient  that  day.  He  was  taken  to  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  and  was  interviewed  by  the  superintendent 
and  staff.    Patient  walked  into  the  room  in  a  pleasant,  agreeable  manner* 
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countenance  animated  and  elated.  He  greeted  eaek  by  name  and 
glad  to  know  that  he  was  better.  After  a  short  conversation  abomt 
things  not  pertaining  to  his  illness,  patient  was  asked  to  giro  the  story 
of  his  life.  He  recited  it  as  follows:  My  name  is  William  Lippard, 
of  Peoria,  HL9  age  thirty-five. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  month  is  this! 

A.    January  15,  1916.    (16) 

Q.    Where  were  you  bornf 

A.    Dongola,  Illinois. 

Q.    What  businessf 

A.    Telegraph  operator. 

Q.    What  else  have  you  done  for  a  living  f 

A.  Salesman.  Saleamanager  for  a  firm  in  Kansas  City  Missouri. 
Drug  Sundries. 

Q.    What  is  the  namef 

A.    Otto  Auer   Company. 

Q.    How  long  since  you  worked  for  himf 

A.    It  has  been  three  or  four  years.     I  can't  just  remember. 

Q.    Are  you  married  or  singlet 

A.    Married. 

Q.    How  many  children! 

A.  One,  age  sixteen,  a  step-child,  Hazel  Brown.  Mother's  name  was 
Minnie  Brown. 

Two  telegrams  were  shown  one  directed  to  his  brother,  Grovex 
Lippard,  at  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  one  directed  to  his  brother,  Charles 
Lippard,  New  Orleans,  Lousiana,  each  in  care  of  the  Shriners.  The 
telegram  read  as  follows:  "I  am  in  the  State  Hospital  at  Cherokee, 
Iowa.  Very  sick.  Please  come  earliest  convience."  Signed  "Bill." 
This  was  sent  to  his  brother,  Grover.  The  dispatch  to  his  brother, 
Charles,  at  New  Orleans  was  the  same  with  the  addition  "Notify  wife 
and  kid.     Answer  quick."     Signed  "Bill."     Question  was  asked, 

Q.    Why   didn't  you   write   them   yesterday t 

A.    I  don't  know,     (laughs) 

Q.  You  know  anybody  heref  Names  Dr.  Russell,  Bryan,  Eaton,  Dono- 
hoe.  There  is  another  doctor  and  in  fact  two  or  three  of  them.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  dance. 

Q.    Where  is   the   dance   heldf 
A.    In  the  opera  house  in  the  building. 
Q.    Do  you  think  you  have  been  sickf 
A.    Yes.     I  do  not  think  I  am  insane. 

He  knows  where  he  is,  someone  of  the  patients  told  him.     Said 
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his  head  has  been  aching  all  day,  woke  op  about  2:30  in  the  morning. 
Said  "My  head  felt  as  big  aa  a  barreL"  He  wanted  to  get  up  then. 
"I  still  have  it"     (headache.) 

Q.    Any  pain  yesterday  t 

A.    Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Does  not  remember  what  happened  yesterday.  Not  out  of  doora 
today.  Do  I  talk  loud  enough  f  Answer,  yea,  I  have  a  sort  of  a  choke 
beneath  the  ears.  Said  that  he  conducted  the  Reliable  Collecting  and 
Forwarding  Company.     His  wife  was  president  in  name. 

Q.    Did  you   do  a  good  business! 

A.  Not  as  good  as  we  would  have  liked  to  do.  Not  in  business  more 
than  four  or  five  months.  He  started  the  collection  agency  in  1914  or 
1915  and  it  was  after  that  that  he  showed  up  here.  It  was  less  than  a 
year  and  more  than  a  few  months  that  he  has  been  sick  here. 

Q.    What  was  your  salary  f 

A.    The  commissions  make  a  difference.     The  salary  is  $55.00  a  month. 

Q.     Have   you  ever   worked   in  Missouri  t 

A.  Yes,  I  worked  all  over  Missouri  He  states  that  he  has  worked 
for  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  United  States,  from  coast  to  coast.  He 
worked  for  the  New  York  Central,  Big  Four,  Michigan  Central  in  Detroit, 
Ohio.  Worked  for  the  Pierre  Marquette  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  He 
also  worked  as  an  actor  stating  that  he  left  Cincinnati  in  1912,  trouping  with 
what  was  called  "Lippard's  Musical  Comedy  Troupe/1  with  a  company 
of  fourteen.  He  does  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  this  line  of  work. 
He  states  that  he  gave  up  the  telegraphic  business  to  go  into  the  show 
business.  In  elaborating  a  little  further  about  his  work  on  different 
railroads,  he  states  that  he  has  worked  for  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  K.  T.  at  St.  Louis.  He 
gives  the  names  of  numerous  other  roads  he  has  worked  for  but  does 
not  tell  accurately  when  he  worked  at  these  various  positions.  It  is 
difficult  to  confine  him  down  to  any  difinite  statement.  After  a  great 
deal  of  questioning  we  finally  elicited  the  fact  that  he  has  a  brother, 
Grover  C.  Lippard,  five  years  younger  than  himself  who  is  also  a  tele- 
grapher and  that  they  worked  together  out  west  in  Wyoming.  He  re- 
luctantly admitted  the  fact  that  this  brother  served  a  penitentiary  term, 
because  he  thought  we  already  knew  the  fact.  The  charge  against  his 
brother  was  that  he  forged  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  company 
so  that  he  might  take  an  earlier  train.  The  pass  had  been  granted  by 
the  president  and  had  been  already  sent.  Patient  sayB  he  is  not  a  member 
of  any  secret  organization  except  the  W.  O.  W.  and  the  International 
Order  of  Telegraphers.  Upon  being  asked  what  information  he  had 
about  the  case,  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  secretive,  seemed  anxious  to 
know  how  much  we  knew  about  him.  Says  he  would  like  to  know  what 
we  eall  his  trouble.    He  says  that  it  is  loss  of  memory.     That  is  his  own 
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diagnosis.  He  states  that  his  memory  has  always  been  bad.  He  states 
that  at  times  he  has  worked  under  different  aliases  but  refuses  to 
give  the  names  of  any  lest  he  incriminate  himself.  He  says  he  realises 
he  has  been  sick  but  he  does  not  know  how  long.  Says  he  must  have 
been  here  for  a  few  months  but  less  than  a  year.  He  remembers  finally 
after  much  questioning  that  he  went  from  Peoria  via  Oskaloosa  to 
Mason  City  but  professes  to  remember  nothing  since  that  time  until  he 
woke  up  this  morning  at  about  2:00  A.  M.f  with  a  head  feeling,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "As  if  he  had  been  on  a  big  bust,"  when  he  got 
up  and  started  to  walk  about  the  room  but  found  it  all  quiet  and  dark 
so  he  went  back  to  wait  till  morning.  He  has  had  a  terrible  headache 
all  day. 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1916.  Patient  was  interviewed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Joe  Hardin,  traveling  agent  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  County  Attorney  Coon,  Superintendent  Donohoe  and  the  staff. 
Patient  greeted  the  members  of  the  staff  and  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Hardin  and  Mr.  Coon.  When  asked,  "How  long  have  you  been  your- 
self t"  he  replied  "Since  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  morning." 

Q.    Since  then  you  have  been  practically  as  you  always  have  been! 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.    Feeling  well  in  every  wayt 

A.  Well,  not  as  well  as  I  would  like  to.  I  have  a  pain  in  the  head 
extending  down  my  spine. 

Q.  You  remember  we  asked  you  a  lot  of  questions  Sunday.  We  want 
to  try  to  get  a  little  bit  closer  to  when  you  left  Peoria,  Do  you  think 
you  could  tell  us  just  when  you  left  Peoria  f 

A.    I  think  it  was  about  the  spring  of  1914. 

Q.    Where  did  you  gof    Did  you  go  in  a  street  car,  freight  or  howf 
A.    No,  I  went  out  on  the  M.  &.  St.  Louis  B.  B.    I  went  to  work  for 
them  out  of  Peoria. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  tot 

A.    I  went  to  the  dispatcher's  office  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Q.    How  long  did  you  stayt 

A.  I  was  there  only  a  short  time.  I  made  application  and  was  sent 
out  from  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sent  tot 

A.  To  Mason  City. 

Q.  You  know  anybody  there  t 

A.  I  should  recall  the  men  I  worked  with  but  I  don't. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  there  f 

A.  Something  like  two  weeks.    Only  extra  work. 
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<).    You  remember  the  men  you  worked  fort 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  from  there! 

A.  I  don't  know.  That  teems  about  the  last  place  I  have  any  recol- 
lection of  working  until  I  discovered  I  was  here.  He  was  unable  to 
give  any  description  of  Mason  City,  does  not  remember  where  he  boarded, 
or  with  whom  and  does  not  remember  how  he  passed  his  time  when  away 
from  the  station.  He  was  then  questioned  about  Peoria,  said  it  was  a 
town  of  about  150,000.     (66,950.) 

Q.  What  is  the  mayor's  namef 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  street  did  you  live  onf 

A.  I  think  it  was  South  Adams  Street. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  number  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  married  f 

A  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  woman  was  your  wifef 

A.  Well,  she  is  an  elderly  lady,  dark-complected.  She  is  Italian  and 
thirty-sue  years  old  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  any  children  f 

A.  No,  sir.    Have  a  step-daughter. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  hear  from  your  wifef 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  she  in  Peoria  when  you  leftt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that! 

A.  The  spring  of  1915. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  well  while  you  lived  in  Peoriaf 

A.  You  mean  physical  condition  t 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  should  say  yes.    I  never  had  any  real  bad  sickness, 

Q.  Were  you  sick  in  anyway  while  you  ttted  in  Peoriaf 

A.  Not  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  illness  in  Peoria  that  was  considered 
serious  by  your  friends  or  your  wifef 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  does  your  brother  live  in  Peoriaf 

A.    I   don't  know.     It  was   on  the   North  aide,   on   North  Adams 
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street    He  lived  on  the  North  ride  and  we  Hved  on  the  Booth  side. 

Q.  Bill,  according  to  your  story  here  yon  left  Peoria  in  the  spring 
of  1915.  Do  yon  remember  doing  as  usual  during  the  winter  of  1914 
and  January  1915. 

A.    How  is  thatf 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  business  and  spcial  intereotfrse  to  be 
as  usual  up  to  the  time  you  left  Peoria  t 

A.    Well,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    What  about  the  European  wart    Qon't  you  remember  thatf 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  clear  about  that.  The  last  few  days  I  have  seen 
accounts  in  the  papers  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it  now. 

Q.    Don't  even  remember  of  hearing  of  it  when  you  were  in  Peoria f 
A.    No,  sir.     I  may  have  heard  but  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  you  to  carry  on  a  collection  agency 
and  not  hear  of  the  war  especially  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out. 

A.  Yes,  it  is.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  when  did  this 
European   war  break  outt 

Q.  August  1914.     Ton  read  the  papers  most  every  dayf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  itf 

A.  There  are  two  or  three  and  I  think  they  get  the  Associated  News. 

Q.  Well,  here  is  a  period  from  August  1914  to  August  15,  1915  when 
you  came  here  that  you  practically  do  not  seem  to  recall  very  much 
about.  You  do  say  you  remember  of  going  to  Mason  City  and  Oska- 
loosa.  Doesn't  anything  stand  out  clear  about  your  residence  in  Peoria 
during  that  timet 

A.  What's  thatf  (Question  repeated)  There  is  nothing  that  I  can 
think  of.  I  can  remember  of  being  in  Pekin.  I  have  been  in  Pekin 
several  times.    It  is  a  suburb  of  Peoria.    I  worked  for  the  railroad  there. 

Q.  Dd  you  work  there  in  1914 1 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.    It  seems  as  though  I  did. 

Q.  What  name  did  you  work  under  in  Mason  Oityt 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  working  under  any  name  but  my  own. 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  as  to  how  he  spent  his  time 
sines  1912,  when  he  was  in  the  show  business  in  Cincinnati. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  from  your  wife  at  all  since  you  left  Peoria  t 
A.    No,  I  did  not 

Q.  You  think  it  quite  possible  that  your  wife  might  have  had  a  child 
and  you  not  know  about  it  after  yon  left  tfceref 
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A.  Yes,  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  schooling  did  70a  have! 

A.  Only  a  common  school  education. 

Q.  Yon  remember  what  grade  yon  went  tot 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade. 

Q.  Who  was  the  principal  f 

A  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  the  principal  a  man  or  a  woman  f 

A  A  man. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  he  looked! 

A  Well,  no. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  quit  school  f 

A  I  think  about  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  other  business  besides  telegraphing  before 
you  embarked  in  the  theatrical  business  t 

A.  None  but  commercial  work  such  as  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  theatrical  an4  drug  sundries,  your  work  has  been 
telegraphy  f 

A.  No,  I  have  been  in  the  mercantile  business  in  another  line. 

Q.  Whatf 

A.  General  merchandise  in  a  country  town. 

Q.  Wheref 

A.  Illmo,  Missouri 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  by  the  name  of  George  D.  Cochrane  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  on  the  same  road  that  George  also  worked  fort 

A  Yes,  on  the  Frisco. 

Q.  You  and  George  swapped  positions  there  you  saidf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  Mason  Oityf    About  the  first  of  May,  wasn't  itf 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  the  doctor  was  talking  to  you  about 
the  other  dayf 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  told  you  where  you  were,  on  Sunday.     What  is  the  name  of 

that  townf 

A.  I  dont  know. 
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Q.  Well,  where  were  70a  sent  here  from! 

A.  You  told  me  I  was  sent  here  from  Estherville,  Iowa,  I  better*. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  town  I  was  telling  yon  about  f 

A.  I   don't  know. 

Q.  I  mentioned  another  town  to  yon,  don't  70a  remember  what  I 
told  you  Sunday  f 

A.  Well,  I  have  forgotten  it.    I  might  know  it  if  I  would  hear  it 

Q.  How  about  the  name  Gridleyf 

A.  That's  the  one  you  spoke  about.  I  know  now. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Gridleyf 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  ever  there.  I  don't  know  where 
the  place  is. 

Q.  Tell  us  why  you  had  jewelry  sent  to  you  at  Gridley,  G.  O.  Df 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Gridley. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  don't  remember  of  receiving 
diamond  pins  and  other  articles,  while  you  were  there,  through  the 
express  company  f 

A.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  transaction. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  the  fellow  was  who  was  with  you  at  Gridleyf 

A.  I  don't  have  any  recollection  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  evening  you  had  to  go  to  Luzon  to  get  a 

shave  and  closed  the  depot  at  Gridleyf 

A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  where  Ceylon  isf 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  remember  of  being  at  Luzon f 

A*  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  Grand  Bapidsf 

A.  Well,  it  is  quite  a  while  since  I  was  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  collection   business  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  inf 

A.  Theatrical  business,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  long  agof 

A.  I  don't  know  exactly,  three  or  Ave  years  ago. 

Q.  You  were  there  last  summer,  weren't  youf 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  of  cashing  a  check  the  Ditching  Company  gave 
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you  for  coal  for  $250.00,  at  Gridley  f 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  about  it.    I  don't  know  where  Gridley  is. 

Q.    $250.00  check! 

A.    Tea,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.    For  coalf 

A.    Tea. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  railroad  company  selling  the  Ditching  Com- 
pany, a  load  of  coalf  Don't  you  remember  going  over  to  Maple  Hill 
and  cashing  the  check  f 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  How  large  is  itf  Answer,  Tou 
ought  to  know.    I  was  there,  was  If 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  Bill  Moore  since  you  left  Gridley  f 

A.  Well,  the  Bill  Moore  I  know  has  been  dead  for  several  years. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  deadf 

A.  I  don't  know.     He  has  been  an  operator  for  the  I.  C. 

Q.  Where  did  you  know  himf 

A.  In  southern  Illinois.     He  was  working  at  Pulaski 

Q.  That  isn't  the  same  W.  A.  Mloore  you  knew  at  Gridley f 

A.  It  couldn't  be  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  rooming  with  W.  A.  Moore  at  Gridley  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  being  in  the  collection  business  at  Grand 
Bapids  after  leaving  Gridley  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  squared  that  $250.00  check  with  the  railroad  company  after 
cashing  it  later,  didn't  youf 

A.    I  don't  remember.    I  may  have. 

Q.  Tou  don't  remember  of  paying  for  it  with  five  express  company 
money  orders  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  Mr.  Hardin  before  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  on  the  job  there,  don't  you  remember  of  sending 
out  for  diamond  rings  and  pins  and  other  articles  and  making  part 
payment  with  express  money  orders  and  receiving  the  goods  C.  O.  Df 

A.    No,  I  don't.     That  happened  at  Gridley f 

Q.  Sure  you  cannot  recall  the  place f  Don't  you  remember  of  making 
application  for  the  relief  position  there  under  the  name  of  George  D. 
Cochranef 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  70a  stopped  with  W.  A.  Moore.  Mme  was 
there  too.  Bo  70a  know  where  Mae  is  nowf  Bout  70a  remember 
after  getting  $250.00,  70a  had  to  go  up  to  Luson  for  a  shave  and  that 
was  the  last  we  saw  of  you  until  you  engaged  in  the  eoSeetien  business 
in  Grand  Rapids  f 

A.    I  cannot  account  for  it 

Q.  Can't  70U  account  for  going  up  to  a  good  residence  district, 
renting  a  house  and  putting  in  *  housskeeperf 

A.  No,  sir.  The  only  time  I  lived  in  Grand  Rapid*  was  when  I  was 
in  theatrical  business. 

Q.  Bo  you  remember  of  going  to  Ceylon  in  a  handcar,  paying  a  man 
$3.00  to  take  you  to  a  town,  staying  there  all  night,  then  you  bought  two 
tickets  for  Omaha  t 

A.    No,  sir.    Must  have  been  quite  an  exciting  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  itf  Is  that  like  you  to  send  off  and  get 
diamonds  f 

A.  No.  I  cant  account  for  anything  of  that  kind.  I  never  did  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

(J.  Say,  was  that  you  or  your  brother  who  served  time  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Wyoming  f 

A.    Well,  since  you  know,  I  will  tell  you  it  was  my  brother. 
Q.    Yes.    What  was  itf 

A.    Well,  it  was  for  a  small  offence.     He  was  riding  on  a  telegraph 

pass  which  hadn't  been  authorized.     It  was  authorized,  however,  after 

he  had  used  it  but  they  made  a  case  out  of  anyway.  It  was  on  the 
Union  Pacific 

Q.  What  was  the  technical  point  there  to  make  a  case  and  shove  hhnf 

A.  There  was  nothing.     He  just  used  the  pass  without  authority. 

Q.  Bid  he  serve  any  length  of  timet 

A.  No,  about  one  year. 

Q.  Where  was  he  out  there  f 

A.  I  think  Rawlings. 

Q.  Forgery  f 

A.  Yes,  writing  the  pass  without  the  superintendent's  name. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  served  time,  Bfllf 

A.  You  mean  my  brother!     Answer,  yes,  your  brother.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  how  you  came  to  send  off  for  those  jewels,  diamond 

pins,  etc    You  weren't  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  wayt 
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A.  No,  I  never  wore  any  to  speak  of  other  thai  a  ring  or  a  watch.  I 
was  always  able  to  buy  jewelry  and  good  jewelry.  I  made  lete  of  money 
in  my  day.  When  I  wae  in  Missouri,  I  wai  very  comfortably  fixed. 
I  cant  account  for  it. 

Q.    That  is  very  strange.    If  you  did  do  it,  it  wae  for  eome  reaeon 
that  you  eant  explain f 
A.    Tea. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can't  explain  it  knowing  what  you  do 
about  your  mental  character  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  hypnotised  by  anyone  f 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    Are  you  easily  influenced  f 

A.  As  I  understand  hypnotism,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  hypnotize 
anyone  if  there  isn't  some  preliminary. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  acquainted  with  that  Macf 

A.  Who  do  you  meanf    There  are  several  Macs. 

Q.  Who  for  instance  f 

A.  There  is  one  here  on  Ward  1. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  fitting  one  out  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  shoes,  etcf 

A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  this  place  and  to  take  an  assumed 
name,  the  name  of  George  D.  Cochrane  f  You  understand  how  that 
happens  f 

A.    No,  for  the  simple  reason  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Q.    Were  you  not  in  good  standing  f 

A.    Well,  I  would  call  it  good  standing. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  take  the  name  of  Cochrane  f  It  would  be 
necessary  to  lie  to  the  company  something  aoout  his  previous  record. 
You  would  have  to  lie  about  where  you  were  employed. 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  form  on  some  roads,  your  applications  are  in- 
vestigated. 

Q.    You  think  it  is  possible  that  you  did  thatf 

A.    Well,  it  is  possible.    Lots  of  things  are  possible  that  are  not  probable* 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  off  and  get  things  and  have  them  come  C.  O.  D. 
and  then  dispose  of  themf 

A.    No,  sir.    That  is  something  I  always  would  say  I  was  not  guilty  of. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  in  your  life  do  anything  like  thatf 

A.    No,  sir.     My  record  Is  open  for  inspection.     It  is  not  the  beet 
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roaming  around  a  lot  and  people  always  hold  that  against  a  person  bat 
aside  from  that  I  think  my  record  is  all  right 

Q.  Of  course  by  this  time  you  understand  that  your  embezzlement  at 
Gridley  amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars  in  money  orders  and  jewelry 
and  then  you  fitted  Mac  out  with  clothes.  Those  parties  that  lost  these 
articles,  particularly  those  jewelry  companies,  are  considerably  worried 
concerning  the  case  and  more  or  less  interested  but  I  guess  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  say  there  has  been  some  little  effort  made  in 
some  direction  to  look  you  up  and  in  due  time  your  career  will  come  to  your 
attention  more  fully  than  we  can  go  into  it  today  and  you  think  your 
record  is  all  right  f  You  and  Mac  went  up  to  Ceylon,  you  know,  and 
the  next  morning  when  the  passengers  came  through  there,  there  was 
no  agent  to  check  up  with.  You  realize  there  were  three  or  four  weeks, 
we  heard  nothing  of  you  until  you  turned  up  in  Grand  Rapids,  with  a  set 
of  law  books,  in  the  collection  business,  also  a  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Robin- 
son. Your  record  is  fairly  good  and  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain away  these  reports  that  will  be  made  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  f 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

<j.  If  you  were  going  to  order  some  jewelry,  what  concern  would 
you  write  to! 

A.    Well,  there   are   quite   a  few  jewelry   concerns. 
Q.    Well,  are  any  of  them  in  Chicago  f 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  in  Chicago  but  J.  M.  Lyon  &  Co. 
is  one  and  Loftis  Bros. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  of  your  making  application  for  the 
position  as  telegrapher  for  the  Northwestern  and  being  checked  in  and 
the  office  turned  over  to  you;  running  the  office  in  a  competent  manner 
for  several  weeks,  and  no  fault  to  find  with  your  methods  of  doing 
business,  selling  tickets,  checking  baggage,  taking  care  of  trains  and 
doing  the  duties  that  this  responsible  position  demands;  ordering  dia- 
mond rings,  pins  and  clothes  from  various  firms  outside  and  realizing 
that  they  wouldn't  send  them  unless  there  was  some  inducement;  making 
part  payment,  taking  in  a  $250.00  check,  having  it  cashed  and  realizing 
that  you  had  to  account  for  it  to  the  railroad  company,  you  made  it 
up  out  of  the  express  funds;  realizing  that  something  was  going  to 
break  you  had  to  go  to  Ceylon  to  get  a  shave  and  then  you  got  a 
liveryman  to  take  you  to  Worthington  and  finally  landed  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  buying  a  desk,  renting  a  nice  hou^e,  engaging  a 
housekeeper,  starting  a  collection  agency  and  in  fact  inducing  some  local 
concerns  to  turn  their  business  over  to  you  and  you  make  a  few  col- 
lections. In  the  meantime  the  parties  interested  in  your  whereabouts 
have  been  looking  for  you  and  a  boy  comes  to  your  place  to  collect 
some  charges  on  tea  which  has  been  delivered  to  the  house  and  you  and 
he  have  a  quarrel.    While  he  is  smiling  over  it  he  sees  your  picture  on 
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some  poster  and  notifies  the  proper  authorities  and  70a  are  apprehended. 
You  say  something  about  habeas  corpus  and  even  quote  a  little  law. 
You  are  taken  to  police  headquarters  and  finally  from  that  time  on  you 
forget  what  has  taken  place.  How  do  you  account  for  that  sort  of  situ- 
ation f 

A.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it.  It  was  quite  an  exciting 
experience. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  natural  that  a  man  would  want  to  forget  those 
things  just  at  that  time  and  under  those  conditions  t 

A.    I  don't  know  but  that  is  the  cause  for  my  being  where  I  am. 

Q.  Yes.  Is  that  it  that  you  want  us  to  understand  that  your  memory 
refuses  to  recall  things  t 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  a  thing  about  it.     I  don't  know. 
Q.    Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  your  employers  or  been  told 
about  your  insufficiency  on  account  of  lapse  of  memory! 

A.  Yes,  on  occasion  I  can  remember,  I  made  a  very  serious  mistake. 
One  in  particular  that  I  remember  and  wasn't  able  to  overcome  it.  Just 
an  oversight  at  the  time. 

Q.    What  was  itt 

A.     It  was  failing  to  meet  a  train  order. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  write  it  down! 

A.  You  couldn't  very  well  write  it  down  any  better  than  the  order 
lying  in  front  of  you.    Nothing  happened  but  it  was  a  very  close  call. 

Q.    How  do  you  account  for  thatf 

A.  It  was  just  simply  bad  memory.  Always  was  more  or  less  bad 
more  at  times  than  at  others.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
several  times.    I  have  made  notes  at  times  to  help  me  remember  things. 

Q.    Do  you  recall  having  had  a  similar  experience  in  your  life  before  f 

A.  I  think  there  is.  My  mother  told  me  when  I  was  five  or  six 
years  old,  I  was  subject  to  spasms,  fits.  It  was  something  that  didn't 
interest  me  very  much  or  I  would  have  made  further  investigation. 

Q.    Did  you  have  inanyf 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  I  did.  For  this  reason  when  they  occur  or  happen 
jour  eyes  win  get  blurred  and  this  eye  (left)  which  is  not  as  good  as 
the  other  was  affected  in  one  of  the  spasms  and  I  had  to  have  an  oper- 
ation a  few  years  ago  to  have  it  straightened. 

Q.    How  old  were  you  before  they  stopped  entirely  t 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  speak  of  your  having  spells  when  you  were  in  a  sort 
of  a  daze  in  those  times  t 
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A.  No,  sir.     She  new  spoke  very  much  about  It  anyway. 

<J.  Did  any  member  of  your  family  ever  have  anything  like  itf 

A.  I  didn't  want  to  tell  yon  but  I  guess  I  will  have  to. 

Q.  This  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  your  ease. 

A.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  H  has  as  I  had  a  brother  who  died 
in  the  feeble-minded  institution  at  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Q.  What  was  his  namef 

A.  James  L.  Lippard.  He  was  much  older  than  L  He  was  not 
much  bother  but  gradually  he  got  worse  and  we  had  to  take  him  some  place. 

Q.  How  old  was  he  when  he  went  there,  thirteen  or  fourteen  f 

A.  Yes,  something  like  that.     I   can  remember  him  playing  around 

with  the  other  boys.    You  couldn't  hardly  tell  unless  you  lived  with  him. 

Q.  Was  he  paralyzed  t 

A.  No,  he  went  to  school. 

Q.  Learned  fairly  well! 

A.  No,  it  was  slow. 

Q.  Never  able  to  work  or  earn  any  money  f 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  How  old  was  hef 

A.  Was  twenty-six  when  he  died. 

Q.  He  the  only  brother  or  sister  who  had  any  trouble  in  your  family  f 

A  There  is  an  uncle  on  my  mother's  side  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  in  an  institution  f 

A.  Don't  know.     He  was  my  mother's  brother  and  I  can  remember 

folks  say  that  that  was  where  my  brother  got  his  trouble. 

Q.  Did  she  have  any  other  brothers  or  sisters  f 

A.  I  don't  know.    That  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  your  mother  living  f 

A.  No. 

<j.  Was  she  weak  in  any  wayf 

A.  No,  I  think  not.  She  is  the  woman  who  made  us  what  we  are. 
She  died  very  suddenly  and  the  doctors  pronounced  it  a  case  of  meningitis. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  thatf 

A.  When  I  was  in  Omaha  in  1908. 

Q.  How  old  was  shef 

A.  About  forty  or  forty-five. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  have  any  depressed  periods  f 

A.  Oh,  yes,  she  worried  a  whole  lot 

Q.  Did  she  have  much  cause! 
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A.  Abwit  my  oldar  brother  and  thin  our  work  would  tain  us  away 
from  home,  you  know. 

Q.    Your  father  was  at  hornet 

A.  Yes,  he  was  at  home  until  about  the  time  they  parted  and  haven  t 
lived  together  since. 

Q.    What  was  the  trouble  t 

A.  I  don't  know.  She  claimed  the  credit  for  everything  and  wouldn't 
give  him  credit  for  things.  He  had  quite  a  lot  of  sickness  himself 
but  I  can't  recall  any  insanity  on  his  side. 

Q.    What  kind  of  sickness  t 
A.    Nothing  mental,  some  physical  condition. 

Q.    Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  your  mother  was  rather  high  strung f 
A.    Oh,  ^  yes,    very    nervous;  when   anything   would   worry   her.      She 
thought  he  was  not  doing  his  part  and  he  left 

Q.    Was  she  a  nervous,  active  woman  f 

A.    Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.    Was  your  father  rather  slow  and  easy  going  f 

A.  Yes.  He  was  considered  a  good  worker  though  and  could  beat 
other  fellows  who  were  better  physically  than  he  was.  He  wasn't  a 
worker  himself. 

Q.    Would  you  tell  us  how  your  head  felt  Sunday  morning  f 
A.    Yes,  I  said  it  felt  as  big  as  a  barrel,  more  particularly  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime. 

February  5,  1916.  Patient  has  been  in  fairly  good  condition  since 
January  16th,  is  cheerful  and  talks  readily  but  gives  no  further  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  himself.  Is  inclined  to  be  hypochondriacal  and  to 
magnify  trifling  ailments  to  great  proportions.  Still  complains  of  a 
headache  but  states  that  it  is  better. 

March  13,  1916.  Patient  made  a  proposition  a  few  days  ago  to 
one  of  his  fellow  patients  to  get  him  some  implements  to  aid  him  in 
securing  his  liberty.  He  promised  to  divide  his  plunder  with  him  and  which 
he  said  amounted  in  value  to  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars.  When 
asked  where  it  was  he  replied  he  had  it  buried  and  when  further  questioned 
as  to  its  locality,  he  said  it  was  not  in  this  State.  When  asked  who  was 
with  him  in  the  express  company's  office,  he  professed  not  to  know  that 
there  was  anyone.  He  attempted  to  mail  a  letter  under  date  of  March 
1st,  to  his  wife  surreptitously  but  this  was  recovered.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  incriminating  in  the  letter  but  he  requested  his  wife  not  to 
talk  to  anyone  or  to  permit  anyone  to  talk  to  her  in  anyway. 

April  15,  1916.  Patient  has  been  under  rather  close  observation  to 
guard  against  his  making  his  escape  but  there  has  been  no  overt  act  or  at- 
tempt made  to  leave  the  institution.     He  has  complained  of  a  noise  in 
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the  head  from  which  he  has  not  been  free  since  he  came  to  himself  which 
bothers  him  a  good  deal  about  getting  to  sleep  at  night  so  that  he  is  not 
able  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  he  normally  would.  No  attack  of  grand  mal 
or  petit  mal  have  been  observed  nor  any  so-called  epileptic  equivalents 
but  he  is  inclined  to  be  somewhat  irritable  and  quite  hypochondriacal, 
constantly   asking   for   medcine. 

May  16,  1916.  Is  not  feeling  at  'all  good  on  account  of  loss  of 
sleep,  has  not  slept  well  for  several  nights.  He  has  a  continual  pain 
in  his  head,  does  not  notice  it  so  much  in  the  day  time  as  at  night.  ''It 
is  something  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  if  I  can,  rattling  of  the  dishes 
bothers  it."  His  hand  goes  to  sleep,  his  head  becomes  numb  where  it 
rests  on  the  pillow,  the  foot,  limb  of  the  side  upon  which  he  lies,  will  be- 
come numb.  He  states  his  mother  had  a  high  temper  and  for  this  reason 
his  father  could  not  get  along  with  her.  She  had  spinal  trouble  and  was 
slightly  crippled.  Yesterday  after  coming  in  from  a  short  walk  his  head 
began  to  ache  severely  and  he  felt  faint  and  dizzy  but  did  not  lose 
consciousness  and  felt  a  roaring  in  his  abdomen.  Today  he  had  another 
attack  of  similar  character  after  which  he  felt  weak  and  faint  and  dizzy 
but  did  not  lose  consciousness.  He  has  complained  more  or  less  of  stomach 
trouble  and  has  been  given  appropriate  remedies  which  seem  to  have  bene- 
fited him.  He  seems  to  be  quite  willing  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  has 
written  to  his  wife  requesting  her  to  send  us  any  information  about 
him  that  she  can  give.  He  has  explained  that  only  on  two  oc- 
casions did  he  give  an  alias  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  it  was  to  help 
out  a  chum  of  his  and  they  exchanged  names  for  a  short  time.  He  still 
appears  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  events  which  transpired  after  he  was 
at  Mason  City  and  seemed  surprised  to  think  he  had  an  associate  with 
him  at  Gridley.  He  states  if  his  associate  sent  for  the  diamonds,  he 
must  have  them.  His  physical  condition  is  very  fair,  he  attends  the 
dances  and  entertainments,  plays  checkers,  mingles  sociably  with  his 
fellow  patients,  assists  with  the  light  work  on  the  ward,  is  quite  rational 
in  his  conversation,  polite  in  his  demeanor,  seems  to  view  his  case  phil- 
osophically but  is  very  anxious  to  leave  the  hospital  and  return  to  his 
family. 

DIAGNOSTIC  SUMMARY:  Psychosis  occurring  in  a  man  thirty- 
six  years  of  age  with  faulty  family  heredity,  one  brother  feeble-minded, 
father  high-tempered,  mother  somewhat  eccentric,  one  maternal  uncle 
somewhat  childish,  two  paternal  cousins  of  different  families  said  to  be 
feeble-minded,  one  paternal  uncle  eccentric,  patient  said  to  have  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy  in  childhood  but  has  had  no  seizures  that  he 
is  aware  of  since;  has  led  a  roving  and  irresponsible  life,  working  for  nearly 
every  railroad  throughout  the  West  and  South  as  a  telegrapher  and  train 
dispatcher  in  which  he  showed  considerable  ability;  subject  throughout 
his  life  to  fits  or  periods  of  despondency  and  depression  accompanied  by 
attacks  of  f aintness  at  times,  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  ask 
for  relief  from  his  duties  for  a  few  hours  or  more;  recently  married  to 
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an  Italian  women  several  rears  his  senior  and  daring  his  married  life 
on  several  occasions  showing  marked  lapses  of  memory,  uncertain  whether 
he  was  married  or  not;  subject  to  attacks  resembling  petit  mcA  in  which 
there  would  be  slight  convulsive  twitchings  with  inability  to  speak  or 
comprehend  what  was  said  to  him;  having  embarked  in  a  collection 
agency  business  which  he  carried  on  for  a  few  months,  he  suddenly  left 
home  with  the  object  of  going  to  a  neighboring  town  to  collect  some 
money  but  failed  to  return  and  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
visited  a  couple  of  towns  where  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time;  with 
the  record  of  having  taken  a  position  as  express  agent  under  an  assumed 
name  in  a  town,  occupying  the  position  for  two  weeks,  then  absconding 
with  considerable  property*  arrested  two  (months  later,  conducting  a 
collection  agency  in  another  state  and  when  charged  with  the  crime  of 
grand  larceny  suddenly  becomes  quite  helpless,  apparently  unable  to  see, 
hear  or  articulate  or  attend  to  his  natural  wants;  gradually  after  a  period 
of  five  months  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  re-educate  him  as  one 
would  a  child,  he  suddenly  comes  to  himself  and  immediately  appears 
rational,  with  a  period  of  almost  complete  amnesia  from  the  time  he 
left  home  and  with  an  absolute  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  anything 
connected  with  his  embezzelment  or  of  his  subsequent  stay  in  the  hospital, 
and  with  a  ignorance  of  events  of  great  national  concern  which  had 
transpired  nine  months  prior  to  his  leaving  home,  a  tentative  diagnosis 
is  suggested  of  epileptic  psychosis  with  substituted  amnesic  mechanisms. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  LABORATORY  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 


By  M.  N.  Voldeng,  M.  D.,  Superintendent,  State  Hospital  and 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  Woodward,  Iowa. 


In  the  practice  of  medicine  there  has  generally  been  more  or  less 
progressive  advancement,  with  now  and  then  periods  of  inactivity.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  variations  and  trends  in  medical  thought 
from  the  dawn  of  early  time,  when  mysticism  played  its  greatest  role 
in  an  effort  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  on  through  the  various  stages 
of  development  even  through  the  period  when  the  greatest  attention  and 
energy  were  directed  to  symptomatology.  The  symptoms  were  merely 
studied  as  such  and  the  remedy  applied  to  a  particular  set  or  group 
of  symptoms,  little  thought  being  then  given  to  the  lesion.  In  the 
nature  of  disease  there  was  much  obscurity,  medical  knowledge  was 
yet  fragmentary  and  chaotic.  Physicians  groped  in  darkness,  as  it  were, 
in  the  vain  hope  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  disease,  the  variations  in 
bodily  functions  and  the  modifications  in  human  behaviour. 

While  this  state  of  affairs  was  considered  an  advancement,  yet 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  mystery,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  Here 
there  was  only  clinical  study.  The  treatment  was  symptomatic  and 
empirical.  From  time  to  time  one  could  observe  the  varied  forces  of 
potent  factors  asserting  themselves  to  direct  the  course  and  significance 
of  scientific  tendencies.  Later  came  the  introduction  and  study  of  anatomy, 
whence  came  the  studies  of  physiology,  biology,  pathology  and  chemis- 
try:— the  fundamentals  of  medicine.  The  laboratory  was  to  a  certain 
extent  introduced  into  clinical  medicine.  There  was  a  sudden  change 
in  medical  conception.  Medicine  was  then  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  lesion  not  from  symptomology,  due  to  the  forces  of  laboratory 
activities.  Hence  a  firm  rational  working  basis  for  the  study  of  scien- 
tific medicine,  was  assured.  This  event  was  the  turning  point  in  medical 
thought  and  marked  the  early  era  of  our  present  day  scientific  medicine 
It  is  from  this  direction  that  the  problem  as  to  any  definite  knowledge 
of  biologic  activities  was  approached,  thus  minimizing  mysticism  and 
promoting  accuracy  and  scientific  observation  which  were  in  a  way 
correlated  with  bodily  functions  and  mental  activities,  thus  explaining 
many  biologic  phenomena,  paving  the  way  for  the  promotion  of  investi- 
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gation  a*  to  the  etiology,  pathology  and  objective  diagnosis  with  the 
▼iew  to  control  the  disease. 

This  study  of  the  lesion  from  the  laboratory  investigation  and 
experimentation,  not  only  changed  the  trend  of  medical  thought,  but 
opened  the  way  for  research  in  the  direction  of  other  fields  of  science. 
In  fact  nearly  every  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  science  rests 
upon  the  laboratory  as  its  foundation.  80  there  developed  in  the  various 
centers  of  learning,  anatomical,  physiological,  chemical  and  pathologi- 
cal laboratories  to  study  disease  processes,  mechanical  laboratories  to 
develop  accuracy  and  dexterity  and  psychological  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  both  normal  and  morbid  mental  trends  in  individuals  of  all 
ages.  Not  only  have  there  been  advances  as  to  our  knowledge  of  so- 
called  somatic  dieases,  but  the  greatest  achievement  in  neurology  and 
psychiatry  has  been  contributed  by  the  laboratory.  Microscopic  obser- 
vations with  the  new  and  most  improved  histological  technic,  has  enabled 
the  laboratory  man  to  recognize  the  finest  tissue  elements  and  to  observe 
the  protean  changes  incident  to  disease.  Our  knowledge  of  bacteriology 
and  immunity  has  only  come  through  laboratory  investigation,  by  means 
of  which  epidemics  once  so  devastating  to  whole  communities  were 
controlled;  as  for  example—nthe  immunising  of  individuals  as  a  pro- 
tection against  smallpox,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  yellow  fever  from  the  United  States  and  the  tropics,  especially 
Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone,  thus  promoting  the  health  of  vast  masses 
of  individuals  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  world's  greatest 
engineering  project.  The  problems  of  cholera  and  typhus  in  Europe  are 
going  to  be  solved  only  by  laboratory  activities. 

Following  the  march  of  scientific  progress  one  may  note  the 
fact,  that  practically  all  the  recent  advances  in  pathology,  treatment 
and  even  in  immunity  are  the  results  of  laboratory  investigation.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  field  has  there  been  greater  progress  than  in  the  domain 
of  experimental  medicine  from  laboratory  experiment  upon  both  dead 
and  living  organism.  This  method  is  finding  a  wide  application  at  the 
present  day  and  its  endeavors  are  replete  with  incidents  of  fertile  results. 
Experimentation  upon  man  and  lower  animals  has  revolutionized  many 
of  our  former  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease.  Flexner's 
work  on  meningitic  infection  is  well  known,  whereby  he  perfected  a 
specific  antiserum  which  is  curative  by  increasing  the  emigration  of 
leucocytes,  promoting  phagocytosis  directly  and  neutralizing  the  endo- 
toxins. Until  very  recently  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  etiology 
of  syphlis  and  its  recognition  in  the  absence  of  external  symptoms  was 
a  sealed  book.  In  1903  Metehnikoff  and  Boux  transferred  syphilis  to 
lower  animals.  Schaudinn  in  1905  dicovered  the  cause  of  syphilis*. 
In  1906  Wasserman,  Neisser  and  Bruck,  while  working  in  their  labora- 
tories, gave  to  the  medical  profession  the  Wasserman  reaction  by  means 
of  which,  syphilis  may  be  diagnosed  without  external  manifestations. 
It  was  Ehrlich  in  1910  who  gave  to  the  world  his  specific  remedy  for 
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syphilis.  Noguchi  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  1911  grew  the  spiro- 
chete pallida  in  pure  culture,  producing  luetin  which  is  used  as  an  aid  in 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  in  rare  cases,  and  in  1913  found  the  spirochete  in 
the  brains  of  paretics  and  in  the  spinal  cords  of  tabetics,  thus  eliminating 
the  so  called  parasyphilitic  diseases  and  classing  paresia  and  tabes  as  cases 
of  syphilitic  infection,  facilitating  a  more  rational  theraphy.  In  short  I 
may  say  that  in  this  brief  period  of  time  the  laboratory  workers  had 
made  three  great  discoveries;  namely,  the  etiology  of  syphilis,  the  Was- 
serman  reaction  and  Ehrlich's  salvarsan. 

Some  of  these  discoveries  have  been  verified  and  their  application 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  practicability  in  a  few  of  our  modern  hospital 
laboratories.  The  effects  of  salvarsan  are  being  investigated  more  and 
more  and  its  efficacy  is  being  frequently  checked  by  laboratory  means, 
as  in  observing  variations  in  or  elimination  of  the  Wasserman  and  the 
colloidal  gold  reactions  following  the  administration  of  syphilitic  remedies. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  recent  problems  before  the  labora- 
tory worker  today  is  in  the  direction  of  physiological  chemistry  or  bio- 
chemistry. This  activity  is  an  effort  to  obtain  more  information  re- 
garding metabolic  processes.  For  the  past  few  years  very  intense  inter- 
est has  been  aroused  over  the  biochemistry  of  internal  secretions,  the 
chemistry  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  other  fluids.  The  proteolytic  ferments 
have  been  investigated.  Abderhalden  's  name  has  been  identified  with 
the  formation  of  defensive  ferments  in  the  blood  from  parenteral  pro- 
tein administration.  He  held  that  during  dysfunction  of  certain  glands 
their  internal  secretions  became  altered,  in  which  instance  there  formed 
in  the  blood  ferments  having  proteolytic  action  upon  these  dysfunctioned 
glands.  It  is  the  work  of  the  physiological  chemist  to  recognize  and 
interpret  such  phenomena. 

Many  men  gave  glowing  reports  of  their  serologic  investigations, 
especially  in  reference  to  dementia  praecox,  and  their  uniform  results  were 
so  striking  as  to  make  the  outcome  of  serologic  diagnosis  quite  optimistic. 
In  the  further  investigation  of  these  problems  with  a  wider  range  of 
their  application  other  investigators  equally  familiar  with  biologic  prin- 
ciples and  serologic  tests  claim  that  the  defensive  ferment  is  non-specific 
and  that  the  glowing  predictions  of  others  were  misinterpreted.  Instead 
of  the  parenteral  digestion  of  Abderhalden  the  ferment  activity  is  ex- 
plained not  by  the  digestion  of  the  substrate,  but  that  trypsin  in  the 
tilood  digests  the  serum  protein  after  the  absorption  of  certain  antitryptic 
substances  by  the  substrate.  This  view  is  held  by  De  Waele  and  Plant 
in  Europe  and  by  Falls,  Jobling,  Eggstein  and  others  in  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  interesting  problem  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  that  the  findings  are  rather  chaotic  Perhaps  with  greater 
investigation  from  all  sides  and  the  improvement  of  technic  our  present 
fragmentary  knowledge  of  these  biologic  problems  will  become  corre- 
lated, marking  a  more  definite  advance  in  the  solution  of  metabolic  pro- 
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cesses,  explaining  the  interrelation  of  the  ductless  glands  and  the  role 
played  by  the  internal  secretions  in  their  influence  upon  somatopsychic 
activities.  It  is  possible  that  these  serologic  activities  now  of  absorbing 
interest  to  both  the  internist  and  psychiatrist  may  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  explaining  immunity.  However,  at  least  one  point  is  evidently 
settled  and  that  is  the  relationship  between  the  gonads  and  the  endocrine 
glands,  as  for  example  the  influence  exerted  by  the  hypophysis  upon  the 
sex  glands.  Some  hold  that  interference  with  this  interrelationship  ex- 
plains certain  morbid  and  psychic  states.  To  say  the  least  the  tendency 
of  many  investigators  is  veering  in  this  direction. 

Not  only  is  the  laboratory  pushing  its  researches  into  the  domain 
of  internal  secretions,  but  there  is  an  effort  to  extend  its  forces  to  the  prob- 
lems of  such  diseases  as  rheumatism,  kidney  affections,  brain  disorders,  vas- 
cular diseases,  diabetes  and  other  metabolic  disturbances.  At  present. there  is 
renewed  activity  directed  to  disorders  of  the  pancreas  as  having  some 
positive  relation  to  diabetes.  Particular  interest  is  attached  to  labora- 
tory experiments  as  to  the  diet  for  diabetics  and  its  effect  upon  the 
acidosis. 

From  the  wealth  of  material  furnished  by  the  laboratory  relative 
to  disease  processes  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  field  of  observation  is 
being  constantly  increased  and  that  more  and  more  additional  facts  and 
data  are  being  accumulated  to  illuminate  the  factors  essential  to  a  proper 
diagnosis  and  therefore  the  application  of  a  more  rational  theraphy. 
An  efficient  and  up  to  date  laboratory  with  improved  apparatus  and 
technic  is  becoming  quite  imperative  to  a  better  understanding  of  disease, 
being  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an  experiment.  Its  evolution  had  been  slow 
in  the  past.  But  its  more  rapid  development  is  now  on  the  way.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  mankind  science  is  now  invading  the  various  hos- 
pitals notwithstanding  the  resistance  offered  by  the  foes  of  progress.  An 
adequate  hospital  laboratory  must  not  be  viewed  as  monumental  to  the 
self-assertiveness   of   some    influential   individual. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  more  physicians  will  recognise  lab- 
oratory data  to  guide  the  treatment  as  in  the  instance  of  recognition  of 
anaphylaxis  and  allergy  following  the  injection  of  bacterio-proteins  or 
vaccines  now  frequently  used.  We  must  deal  with  these  phenomena  to 
prevent  a  possible  anaphylatic  shock.  Again,  perhaps  no  better  example 
can  be  given  than  the  present  treatment  of  syphilis  as  modifying  bio- 
logic reactions;  as  for  example  the  Wasserman  reactions. 

Every  hospital  today  worthy  of  the  name  should  be  provided  with 
a  modern  laboratory  well  equipped  to  furnish  histologic,  chemical  and  a 
certain  amount  of  serologic  data  in  order  that  certain  dieases  with  ob- 
scure symptoms  be  not  overlooked.  All  the  facts  should  be  revealed.  To 
emphasize  this  point  reference  may  be  made  to  the  recent  extended  ap- 
plication of  the  Wasserman  reaction  and  colloidal  gold  test.  Serologic 
data  should  be  accepted  only  from  well  trained  laboratory  workers  of 
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wide  experience  with  serologic  technie.  It  is  known  that  the  data  of  the 
Wasserman  reaction  have  been  reported  by  men  of  limited  experience  with 
these  delicate  problem*  without  considering  the  titre  of  the  antigen, 
amboceptor  and  complement  Of  coarse  such  technie  is  absolutely  worth- 
leas.  A  routine  serologic  examination  by  trained  men  has  frequently 
of  late  revealed  many  interesting  and  striking  conditions  in  both  child- 
ren and  adults,  showing  the  importance  of  wider  application  of  these 
tests.  For  instance  a  routine  Waeserman  of  the  blood,  and  tests  of  the 
spinal  fluid  where  conditions  warranty  indicated  syphilis  in  cases  hitherto 
unsuspected,  revealing  spirochetal  origin  of  many  diseases  of  obscure  etio- 
logy, such  as  certain  joint,  cardiac,  vascular,  spinal,  neurological  and 
mental  afflictions.  Even  the  spirochete  is  now  being  held  responsible 
for  certain  eases  of  imbecility,  idiocy  and  even  muscular  dystrophy. 
Dr.  Stevens  of  Chicago  made  serologic  tests  of  a  large  number  of  Mon- 
golian idiots  and  demonstrated  that  his  cases  of  Mongolism  were  all 
due  to  the  spirochete  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  dysfunction  of 
the  endocrine  glands,  especially  the  hypophysis.  The  blood  Wasserman 
was  positive  in  33  per  cent  of  these  cases  and  the  colloidal  gold  reactions 
in  100  per  cent,  metabolic  tests  indicated  high  sugar  tolerance  and  cal- 
cium retention  in  all.  Churchill  found  syphilis  in  28  per  cent  of  101  child- 
ren tested  in  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  of  Chicago.  Of  111 
children  tested  in  one  of  the  Boston  Hospitals  31  per  cent  were  luefie. 
Wasserman  reaction  was  positive  in  20  per  cent  of  600  cases  in  an  Oregon 
insane  institution  and  in  29  per  cent  of  women  and  25  per  cent  of  men  of 
Negro  insane  in  Alabama.  Dr.  Whitney  in  connection  with  the  Cali- 
fornia University  Hospital  examined  7885  dispensary  cases,  finding  7 
per  cent  syphilitic.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  nervous,  21  per  cent 
of  the  medical  and  19  per  cent  of  the  arthritic  cases  were  infected  with 
the  spirochete.  Localized  spinal  stiffness  was  frequent,  being  present  in 
50  per  cent  of  spinal  cases.  Similar  tests  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
linquents in  the  East  indicated  that  the  spirochete  was  the  responsible 
factor  in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  cases.  Even  many  ear  and  eye 
conditions  can  be  traced  to  luetic  infection.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  condition  be  recognized  very  early  so  that  treatment  may  be  given 
before  irreparable  damage  is  done. 

To  enrich  our  knowledge  of  disease  and  to  aid  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  are  not  the  only  functions  of  hospital  laboratory,  but  in  ad- 
dition its  effort  should  be  the  investigation  of  new  methods.  The  hori- 
zon of  the  investigative  field  is  necessarily  going  to  be  extended,  pro-, 
moting  greater  use  of  laboratory  methods  which  of  late  have  been  quite 
effective  in  dealing  with  medical  and  public  problems.  Therefore  its 
functions  and  efforts  are  endowed  with  possibilities  of  considerable 
magnitude,  extending  beyond  the  mere  routine  work  to  solve  from  time 
to  time  new  problems  arising  in  research  laboratories  proper.  Many  of 
the  best  research  laboratories  are  affiliated  with  medical  colleges,  yet 
their  field  of  activity  is  more  or  less  limited.    Their  problems  are  perhaps 
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unfinished,  or  a  least  hypothetical  and  insufficiently  tested.  They  re- 
quire verification  by  more  extensive  observations!  in  the  independent 
laboratories. 

A  laboratory  deserving  -of  the  name  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  accomplishment  of  the  more  routine  methods  as  applied  to  diagnoses 
and  treatment  of  disease  but  should  constantly  be  on  the  look-out  for  new 
and  as  yet,  to  a  large  extent,  untried  *renoss  of  approach.  The  aver- 
age hospital  laboratory  today  is  leaving  too  much  to  the  strictly  research 
laboratory.  While  I  believe  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  research 
laboratory  is  to  blase  the  way,  it  is  important  that  the  average  hospital 
laboratory  should  promptly  take  advantage  of  the  work  done  by  the 
research  laboratory  by  trying  out  every  available  method  of  advanced 
means  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  While  I  do  not  advise  research 
work  in  the  sense  that  undoubtedly  is  the  function  of  the  strictly  research 
laboratory,  I  do  believe  that  more  research  work  should  be  done  in  every 
laboratory  than  at  present  is  the  case.  A  laboratory  which  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  routine  work  cannot  hope  to  retain  in  the  service  pro- 
gressive and  enthusiastic  workers,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  research 
work  should  form  a  part  of  the  functions  of  each  laboratory.  I  can 
best  state  my  position  with  reference  to  the  relative  place  of  the  research 
laboratory  and  the  independent  or  hospital  laboratory  by  stating  that 
the  independent  laboratory  should,  so  to  speak,  closely  follow  up  the 
work  of  the  research  laboratory.  I  believe  the  independent  laboratory 
has  a  distinct  field  of  research,  which  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  the  re- 
search or  teaching  laboratory. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  case  of  many  laboratories  that  the 
apparent  indifference  of  the  hospital  laboratory  workers  is  due  in  the 
first  place  to  a  lack  of  funds  or  an  insufficient  budget;  not  infrequently 
it  is  due,  in  part,  also  to  an  insufficient  and  poorly  paid  laboratory 
force.  The  best  work  requires  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
coupled  with  aU  necessary  equipment  and  a  sufficient  number  of  workers 
to  eliminate  too  long  hours.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  must  be  at  hand. 
These  do  not  necessarily  need  be  extravagant  but  must  be  sufficient.  It 
too  often  happens  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  building  phase 
of  the  hospital  and  too  little  attention  given  to  that  part  of  the  insti- 
tution represented  by  its  various  laboratory  activities.  It  is  always 
easy  to  enthuse  the  general  public  in  any  undertaking  which  represents  a 
small  outlay  of  money.  A  laboratory  to  be  truly  representive  must  be 
utilized  wholly  in  the  interest  and  benefit  of  the  patient,  the  hospital 
and  the  community*  The  indifference  so  often  shown  is  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  benefits  that 
accrue  through  the  effort  of  a  well  equipped  and  well  directed  laboratory. 
No  hospital  can  truly  fulfill  its  function  without  this  most  vital  depart- 
ment.   Indeed,  the  medical  work  of  a  hospital  without  a  well  equipped 
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laboratory   and   trained   workers   can   only   fulfill  a   small  part   of   the 
function  entrusted  to  it. 

While  there  is  yet  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  laboratory 
efficiency  in  the  average  hospital  over  the  country,  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  late  years,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  work  of  the  efficient  laboratory  is  the  most  valuable  asset  in  the 
entire  hospital  organization  both  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  individual  patients  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  science.  There 
has  also  been  a  gradual  awakening  of  public  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  medicine  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  and  in  this  the  laboratory 
has  had  no  small  part.  What  is  more  important  to  a  community  than  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  community  of  the  importance  of  preventive 
medicine  f  The  hospital  of  the  future  is  destined  to  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  than  is  now  the  case. 
The  efficiency  of  an  institution  is  too  often  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  rather  than  by  the  end  results,  represented  by  the  amelioration 
and  cure  of  disease. 

I  have  felt  for  sometime  that  our  state  institutions  are  not  ex- 
erting the  influence  they  should  and  are  able  to  either  in  their  own 
community  or  the  state  at  large.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  more  sober  thinking  people  are  looking 
to  our  state  institutions  for  assistance  and  guidance  in  many  ways.  Our 
hospitals,  equipped  with  ample  laboratory  facilities  and  in  charge  of 
well  equipped  and  enthusiastio  workers,  should  and  ougtft  to  be  a 
potent  factor  in  the  community  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  and 
right  living.  While  the  immediate  care  of  patients  I  am  sure  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  hospital,  it  is  not  its  only  function  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  state  at  large.  There  has  been  a  too  apparent  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  state  institutions  to  live  within  themselves  and,  in 
a  measure,  withdraw  their  influence  from  outside  affairs  and  rather 
resent  outside  interference  and  activities.  In  my  judgement  a  hospital 
superintendent  will  soon  become  a  laggard  in  his  profession  the  moment 
he  cuts  off  outside  influence  and  help.  I  believe  our  medical  men  in  the 
hospitals  should  take  an  active,  and  perhaps  a  leading  part,  in  the  medi- 
cal affairs  of  their  community  and  state.  Only  in  that  way  can  they 
hope  to  be  abreast  oi  the  rapid  progress  now  being  made.  It  has  always 
been  held  that  prevention  is  more  important  than  cure,  and  here  is 
where,  our  state  hospitals  have  fallen  short  of  exerting  the  influence  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Our  state  hospitals  should,  I  believe,  be  actively 
concerned  in  the  prevention  of  insanity.  This  cannot  be  done  within  the 
hospital  walls  alone  but  calls  for  active  field  work.  Our  vision  must 
penetrate  the  present  and  contribute  something  to  the  future.  In  this 
way  alone  can  the  hospital  fulfill  its  highest  and  noblest  function.  In 
approaching  the  subject  under  discussion  the  first  essential  to  success 
calls  for  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  the  efficiency  of  a  hospital 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. — How  often  do  we 
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bear  this  question,  asked,  in  reference  to  our  state  institutions;  "What 
did  thie  building  eoet  and  what  doee  it  cost  to  run  itt"  On  the  other 
hand,  how  often  hare  we  been  asked  any  question  with  reference  to  the 
percentage  of  cures  or  the  work  done  in  the  hospital  laboratory? — 

Thus  far  our  hospitals  have  only  been  considered.  The  more  thought 
I  have  given  the  question  the  more  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  every 
word  of  the  state  within  the  jurisdiction  of-  this  Board  is  a  medical 
ward.  If  this  be  true,  we  can  go  a  step  further  and  entertain  the  idea 
that  every  institution  under  this  Board  should  be  supplied  with  well  equip- 
ped laboratories  and  necessary  workers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  progress  can  only  be  attained,  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  is 
ever  to  come,  when  the  custodial  idea  will  pay  a  less  important  part  than  it 
now  does.  If  it  is  true,  as  is  claimed,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  inmates  of  our  penitentiary  and  reformatory  are  below  par  mentally, 
why  should  they  be  punished,  why  should  they  be  treated  as  criminals 
any  more  than  the  insane  or  the  feeble-minded  f  Rather  than  treat  them 
as  such,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  discover,  if  possible,  why  they  are  what 
they  are  and  how  the  condition  can  be  prevented  or  ameliorated  f  I  ap- 
prehend what  I  have  said  about  the  criminal,  in  a  measure  at  least,  is 
true  of  our  industrial  schools.  Why  should  not  the  institution  so  ably 
presided  over  by  our  friend  Colonel  Rothert  be  provided  with  laboratory 
facilities  for  investigating  the  cause  and  prevention  of  deafness  1  I  be- 
leive  too  that  there  is  a  laboratory  field  at  the  Davenport  school  for  orphans. 

Several  years  ago  the  American  Medical  Association  started  a 
movement  to  standardize  all  genera}  hospitals.  This  movement  has  al- 
ready made  its  influence  felt  in  the  character  of  the  service  of  these 
institutions.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  same  rule  will  be  ap- 
plied to  every  special  hospital  worthy  of  the  name.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  service  for  some  years  realize  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
securing  able  and  efficient  medical  men  for  the  service.  Have  any  of  you 
stopped  to  consider  the  reasons  for  thief  To  me  the  cause  is  apparent. 
Medical  education  and  medical  training  now  represents  from  six  to 
eight  years  of  college  training,  coupled  with  an  ever  increasing  outlay 
of  money.  Young  men  and  women  who  leave  our  medical  schools  today, 
as  a  rule,  'have  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  valuable  hospital  ap- 
pointment or  a  favorable  opportunity  for  entering  private  practice.  These 
men  and  women,  in  order  that  they  may  be  attracted  to  a  hospital  po- 
sition, must  be  provided  with  facilities  for  further  study  and  training 
in  their  profession.  Otherwise,  they  will  not,  as  a  rule,  consider  any 
hospital  position.  In  my  correspondence  with  applicants  the  first  ques- 
tion I  have  been  asked  is  in  reference  to  the  clinical  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  the  hospital.  I  believe  too  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  this  is 
,  largely  due  to  the  superior  training  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  pro- 
fession now  as  compared  with  the  past,  when  the  financial  remuneration 
must  be  increased. 
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In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  the  laboratory  has  been  the 
main  factor  in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  medical  and  other  sciences, 
of  advancing  new  methods  of  investigation  and  of  making  experimental 
medicine  practicable,  thus  enriching  the  store  of  scientific  knowledge, 
facilitating  more  accurate  diagnosis  and  aiding  treatment.  The  hospital 
of  the  future  will  be  equipped  with  laboratory  facilities  to  meet  the 
various  contingencies  arising  in  the  community.  The  laboratory  will 
have  many  obligations  to  encounter  and  many  problems  to  solve.  Not 
until  then  is  it  fulfilling  its  function  as  a  part  of  the  larger  organization, 
the  hospital  proper.  It  is  obvious  that  no  hospital  today,  whether  pri- 
vate, municipal  or  state,  in  its  functional  capacity  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory.  The  public  is  be- 
coming educated  along  medical  lines  in  a  way  enabling  them  to  be 
better  judges  as  to  what  constitutes  a  first  class  hospital,  hence  they  can 
appreciate  at  their  true  value  advanced  ideas  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  formulated.  The  time  is  approaching  when  every  up  to 
date  hospital  in  the  country  will  be  so  standardized  as  to  give  more  safe 
and  efficient  care  and  treatment  to  the  afflicted,  thus  promoting  advanced 
ideas,  recognizing  obscure  diseases,  emphasizing  preventive  measures  and 
contributing  much  honor  to  American  medicine. 
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PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  IN  REGARD  TO 
MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 


By  Geo.  Mogridge,  M.  D.,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 


The  title  of  the  paper,  as  given  above,  may  not  entirely  express  the 
purpose  of  the  present  essay,  my  intention  being  to  make  a  few  brief  state- 
ments in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  that  class  of  defectives  the  are  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  being  feeble-minded. 

The  varying  degrees  of  mentality  found  among  those  that  we  are 
pleased  to  call  normal  people,  finds  a  counterpart  in  those  that  are  perhaps 
loosly  termed  abnormal — my  meaning  being  that  there  are  very  many  vari- 
ations both  in  the  normal  and  in  the  abnormal,  and  that  there  is  no  sharply 
denned  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes. 

It  is  quite  difficult,  if  not  a  practical  impossibility,  to  define  a 
normal  man,  and  it  is  equally  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  the 
abnormal.  Under  the  newer  methods  of  investigations  made  possible 
since  the  introduction  of  certain  measuring  scales,  we  have  approximated 
more  nearly  some  definite  means  of  determining  in  jset  terms  those 
exceptional  individuals  who  exhibit  deviations  from  the  generally  accepted 
mode  of  thought  and  action,  which  we  are  pleased,  in  our  present  knowledge, 
to  term  normal;  and  yet  there  is  not  an  entire  unanimity  among  close  ob- 
servers as  to  the  actual  value  of  any  given  measurement.  Howbeit,  there  is 
a  fairly  general  concession  that  these  measuring  scales  approach  defin* 
iteness,  and  with  all  the  shortcomings,  and  the  critctsms  that  these 
measurements  for  certain  ages  are  somewhat  misleading,  yet  so  far,  the 
standard  for  mental  measurement  has  been  proven  by  experience 
to  be  approximately  correct — the  questionable  point  at  which  any  meas- 
uring scale  or  test  is  under  controversy,  being  that  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  border-line. 

The  great  mass  of  mental  defectives  are  readily  recognised  by 
the  laity,  as  readily  as  by  the  psychologist,  and  from  personal  experi- 
ence I  find  that  the  results  up  to  a  certain  supposed  mental  age  (border-line 
eases)  as  found  by  the  expert  examiner  after  using  all  aids  as  given  by  the 
different  measuring  scales  and  tests,  differ  but  little  from  the  findings 
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by  the  teacher  who  has  made  daily  and  very  practical  observations  of 
the  individual,  the  first-named  method  being,  of  course,  much  more  rapid. 
But  when  we  pass  beyond  this  last  large  group,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  difficulties  of  individual  idosynerasies,  (presented  by  the  high  grade 
moron — border-line  cases,)  due  to  many  causes,  of  which  perhaps  environ- 
ment plays  no  little  part,  and  as  it  is  now  known  that  the  dangers  of 
perpetuation  of  mental  defects  are  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  these 
slight  deviates,  it  seems  to  be  imperatively  necessary  that  hasty  conclusions 
should,  in  such  cases,  be  withheld  until  very  complete  investigation  has 
proven  the  mental  weakness  of  the  individual.  It  is  known  that  the  high- 
grade  moron  is  producing  seven  children  to  the  ordinary  family's  aver- 
age of  four. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  mental  condition  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  feeble- 
minded, our  present  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  complete  in  re- 
gard to  a  general  recognition  of  the  abnormal  condition,  recognizing, 
however,  that  with  theft  percentage  of  defectives  whose  mentality  is 
on  a  higher  level,  and  where  the  higher  mental  qualities  of  judgment  and 
reason  are  the  ones  materially  affected,  we  meet  two  difficulties:  first, 
to  determine  whether  these  cases  are  in  truth  feeble-minded,  and  second, 
if  they  are  such,  how  are  they  to  be  controlled. 

During  the  past  ten  years  a  mass  of  literature  in  the  way  of 
monographs  has  appeared,  dealing  with  the  mental  defectives  from  al- 
most every  angle,  the  predominant  note  seemingly  being  the  difficulty 
of  correctly  diagnosing  the  border-line  cases.  Many  of  these  articles 
have  emanated  from  the  various  institutions  in  the  United  States  car- 
ing for  the  feeble-minded;  other  portions  have  had  their  orgin  in  con- 
nection with  the  eugenics  movement;  others  again,  have  been  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist,  and  again  we  find  some  con- 
tributions by  publicists  and  by  those  connected  with  juvenile  delinquen- 
cies and  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  such. 

It  is  true  that  certain  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  have  de- 
linquent tendencies,  and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  these  present  such  gross 
evidence  of  mental  inferiority  that  there  is  strong  reason  for  the  sup- 
position that  their  delinquencies  are  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  gen- 
eral ethics,  their  antisocial  acts  being  due  to  an  actual  mental  defect. 
It  requires,  however,  a  very  close  analysis  of  each  individual  case  to 
determine  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion,  and  even  after  careful  in- 
vestigation of  individual  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  impress  or  demonstrate 
to  the  friends,  and  those  in  judicial  positions  that  the  delinquent  under 
observation  is  other  than  normal,  and  that  he  or  she  is  a  fit  subject  for 
care  and  protection  rather  than  for  incarceration  and  reformation. 

Leaving  this  phase  for  a  few  minutes,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  feeble-minded  as  usually  found  in  state  institutions. 
Years  ago,  when  the  initial  movement  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded  be- 
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gan,  it  WES  openly  stated  and  advocated  that  a  large  per  cent  of  those 
Buffering  from  this  condition  could,  if  they  were  taken  as  children,  be 
trained  and  educated,  and  Jater  returned  to  their  friends,  or  put  into 
circulation  in  the  world  at  large,  completely  restored,  and  with  full 
faculties  which  would  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  A  few 
years  of  observation  proved  this  to  be  a  fallacy  and,  caused  a  change  in 
belief.  Continued  observation  and  closer  analysis  has  led  to  a  complete 
change  of  face  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  now  understood  and  known  that 
the  actually  feeble-minded  child  can  never  become  a  normal  individual; 
that  under 'the  best  of  care  and  training  possible  there  will  always  re- 
main some  deficiency  which  prevents  an  active  participation  in  general 
citizenship.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  individual  feeble- 
minded child  cannot  be  advanced  in  general  knowledge,  because  this  actual- 
ly takes  place,  and  this  knowledge  acquired  under  suitable  training,  per- 
mits the  individual,  in  many  cases,  to  lead  a  fairly  useful  life;  its  use- 
fulness, however,  being  dependent  not  upon  the  individual's  actual  capa- 
bilities for  self-government,  or  upon  his  own  judgment  and  reason,  but 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  parents,  guardians  or 
friends.  To  be  effective,  this  spervision  must  be  full  and  complete, 
whether  it  be  by  parents  or  friends  in  the  home,  or  by  the  state  in  an 
institution. 

The  ordinary  institutional  population,  such  as  that  in  Iowa,  em- 
braces all  types  and  forms  of  the  feeble-minded,  from  the  low-grade  idiot 
to  the  high-grade  moron  and  will  find  the  mental  capacity  of  its  charges 
a  rather  changing  quality  as  the  institution  increases  in  age,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  lower  types  being  a  marked  feature  from  the  fact 
of  the  physical  inferiority  and  extreme  mental  dullness.  These  two  cir- 
cumstances prevent  their  participating  in  any  of  the  activities  of  life, 
consequently  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  friends  to  remove  them  from 
state  care;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  much  brighter  feeble-minded  child, 
those  who  come  under  the  so-called  moron  type,  possessing  a  mentality 
of  from  eight  to  eleven  years,  there  is  a  continual  outflow  from  the 
institution  into  the  guardianship  of  friends.  Whether  this  is  a  wise  or 
safe  plan  for  the  mentally  deficient,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
guardianship. 

One  of  the  difficult  matters  for  the  management  of  an  institution 
to  determine  is  whether,  in  any  particular  case,  the  mental  defect  in 
question  would  be  safe  outside  of  the  state  care  or  no,  and  this  is  constantly 
in  our  mind  in  dealing  with  the  higher  types  of  mental  defects,  for  it 
would  be  manifestly  unwise,  and  perhaps  unjust,  to  educate  and  train 
to  the  limit  of  the  defect's  capacity,  and  then  remove  all  control,  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  capacity  perhaps  for  wrong-doing,  has  been 
augmented  by  the  state,  so  that  it  is  a  disquieting  thought  that  certain 
types  of  the  moron  class  are  educated  by  the  state  and  later  secure  their 
liberty,  when  it  seems  improbable  that  the  care  and  training  bestowed 
upon  them  has  instilled  into  the  weak  mind  of  the  defective  the  powers  of 
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judgment  and  reason  which  are  the  safeguards  in  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  child. 

The  number  of  the  palpably  feeble-minded  is  so  great  that  it 
does  not  seem  possible  for  the  state  to  make  provision  to  care  for  them 
all.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  five  hundred  to  one  to  three 
hundred  of  the  population.  The  literature  teems  with  reference  to  the 
number  outside  of  the  state  or  other  custodial  care,  and  it  is  further 
shown  by  the  inability  of  any  state,  as  far  as  I  know,  being  able  to 
accommodate  all  applicants  for  admission  to  these  institutions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  Iowa's  institution  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  the  question  of  some  policy  in  regard  to 
dealing  with  this  class,  must  sooner  or  later,  be  definitely  established. 
If  it  is  true  that  there  is  danger  to  the  general  community  from  the 
presence  at  large,  or  even  in  the  home,  of  feeble-minded  children  or 
other  persons,  and  if  it  is  more  expense  to  the  body  politic  for  the 
feeble-minded  child  or  other  person  to  be  in  the  home  or  at  large,  then 
it  would  seem  to  be  only  reasonable  that  the  state  protect  itself  and  its 
citizens  by  making  ample  provision,  from  two  standpoints — first,  from 
the  standpoint  of  contamination,  and  second,  from  the  standpoint  of 
political  economy.  If,  however,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  higher 
types  of  the  feeble-minded  can  be  safely  returned  to  their  friends,  or 
society  at  large,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  their  presence  in  a  com- 
munity, and  that  there  will  be  no  property  or  other  loss  from  such  a 
course,  then  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  provide  state  care  for  all  the 
defective  class,  but  making  selections  from  those  whom  it  is  supposed  can 
thus  safely  be  returned  to  their  friends,  after  having  received  such 
training  as  they  can  acquire,  then  it  might  be  that  this  plan  should  be 
considered.  But  in  view  of  the  general  acceptation  of  the  transmission 
of  mental  infirmities,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  of  defective  delinquencies 
which  are  matters  of  fairly  common  knowledge,  any  care  which  would 
remove  strict  guardianship  and  rigid  custodial  care  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  rather  dangerous  experiment. 

I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  feeble-minded  condition 
in  all  its  ramifications,  is  receiving  more  earnest  consideration  at  the 
present  time,  than  any  other  class  of  defectives.  I  mean  that  there  is 
a  general  awakening  to  the  insidious  dangers  from  this  class,  which  is 
becoming  more  commonly  recognized,  and  the  facts  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  a  considerable  relationship  between  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
insane,  the  epileptic,  and  the  general  neuropath,  and  what  is  spoken  of 
as  the  antisocial  classes.  So  much  attention  has  this  class  attracted 
that  a  special  committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded  was  organ- 
ized a  few  years  ago.  This  committee  is  made  up  in  part  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  a  number  of  the  eastern  institutions,  members  of 
the  medical  profession  interested  largely  in  sociological  questions,  psy- 
chologists and  social  workers,  the  object  being  to  disseminate  knowledge 
concerning  the  extent  and  menace  of  the  feeblemindedness,  and  to  sug- 
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gfltt  &xxol  initiate  methods  for  its  control  and  ultimate  eradication  from 
the  A^mexican  people. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  committee  is  to  cooperate  with  organi- 
zations of  all  kinds  which  have  to  deal  with  the  feeble-minded,  and  sub- 
mit information  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  is  'being  done  towards  carry- 
ing cm*    their  program. 

Very  intense  studies  have  been  made  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
with  &  view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  f  eeble-mindedness  in  that  state, 
and  ttio  conditions  under  which  they  are  living,  as  well  as  the  effect  the 
presence  of  these  persons  have  upon  the  community.  Certain  legislation 
***  resulted  in  that  state  from  these  investigations— jamong  others  a 
^P^lsory  law  for  the  establishment  of  classes  for  the  subnormal  children 
m  the  public  schools.  This  law  provides  for  reports  from  the  teachers 
**  t°  "the  backwardness  or  mental  retardation,  of  the  children  in  the 
publi©  schools,  which  is  filed,  a  critical  examination  of  the  child  thus 
C8rt*fiecl  is  made,  following  which  is  the  establishment  of  the  before 
nen'tioiied  special  classes.  I  understand  there  is  a  state  appropriation  of 
J®  ****xidred  dollars  per  year  made  for  each  teacher  of  such  classes. 
^>    X    take  it,  is  outside  of  the  local  taxation  for  pedagogic  purposes. 

^ew    Jersey  has   two    institutions    caring    for    the   feeble-minded, 

j/~*   ^t;   Vineland.    One  is  practically  a  private  corporation,  caring  for  both 

**V   ^axcf  girls,  but  with  rather  limited  capacity.    The  other  is  a  state  insti- 

.     °**      lor   girls   and   women   only.     The  first-mentioned   institution   has 

^fc>le,  by  private  benevolence,  to  maintain  a  well-equipped  and  manned 

wCAiol^jgfcai  laboratory,  headed  by  E.  B.  Johnstone,  the  superintendent 

~**^     institution,  and  Dr.   H.   H.  Qoddard,   head   of   the   psychological 

T~         This  institution  is  in  effect  a  large  laboratory,  under  which  the 

^^^^Xlj.  feeble   condition   has   been   intensely  studied,  and   from   it  has 

an~r^L^-t^d  much  information,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  individual  child 

effe**-*.'^*'*  possibilities  of  its  development,  but  in  regard  to  the   baneful 

obti^-        ***  the  '©sble-minded  a*  large — this  last  information  having  been 

^j^^^^^d  through  the  large  corps  of  field  workers  who  have  investigated 

tuj-        ^*nily  histories  of  the  children,  not  only  in  that  particular  insti- 

wkl     **»     but  others  who  have  been  brought  to  their  notice.     One  result 

flje  ^^      is  probably  better  known  than  any  other  in  this  investigation,  is 

F^^^^OTd    published   by   Dr.   Goddard   under   the   title,   "The    Kalikak 

0f  I  think  the  New  Jersey  plan  now  is  to  colonize  in  different  parts 

wjv-  ^*^   state  the  feeble-minded  of  both  sexes,  under  a  commitment  plan 
•m   ^^     will  eventually  bring  under  state  care  all  the  feeble-minded  with- 
^^     borders. 

^ftY>  In  Massachusetts  the  work  of  investigation  has,  I  believe,  been 

0jj  *^***^  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald,  superintendent 

an-J^^  institution  at  Waverly.     That  state  is  maintaining  two  institutions 

*>ne  colony — the  colony  being  connected  with  the  original  institution 
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at  Waverly.  This  colony,  which  has  been  mneh  written  about,  is  located 
at  Templeton,  about  sixty  miles  from  Waverly,  is  in  a  rough  country,  and 
I  believe  their  land  holdings  consist  of  about  two  thousand  acres.  This 
land  was  bought  a  number  of  years  ago  quite  cheaply,  and  colonies  of 
the  older  boys  and  men  have  been  from  time  to  time  planted  there  at 
various  points.  There  are  no  girls  in  the  colony.  Their  work  has  been 
to  clear  the  land  of  stones,  etc,  and  they  are  gradually  bringing  the 
barren  fields  to  a  point  of  fertility. 

Dr.  Fernald's  plan  of  operation  has  been  to  hold  out  clinics  at  the 
institution,  to  which  exceptional  children  might  be  brought  by  friends, 
or  other  interested  persons,  by  the  medical  profession,  or  by  school 
authorities.  This  was  done,  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  popu- 
lation of  his  institution,  but  to  advise  as  to  what  might  be  done  with 
the  individual  child  so  presented,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  feeble-minded  and  its  positive  dangers.  He 
has  also  lectured  in  the  larger  centers  of  the  state,  and  he,  or  the  members 
of  his  staff,  have  held  clinics  in  such  places,  so  that  he  states  the  con- 
dition of  mental  feebleness,  and  its  dangers,  is  fairly  well  understood 
in  most  portions  of  Massachusetts, 

The  state  of  Virginia  maintains  small  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  for  the  epileptic,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  em- 
powered to  make  special  investigation  in  regard  to  feeble-mindedness  and 
report  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  was  by  an  Act  in  March,  1914. 
This  investigation  covered  the  menace  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  feeble-minded,  care  and  maintenance  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  the  economic  efficiency.  It  further  takes  up  the  relation  of  heredity 
to  feeble-mindedness,  the  relation  of  feeble-mindedness  to  insanity,  the 
relation  of  feeble-mindedness  to  epilepsy,  to  pauperism,  to  crime  and 
drunkenness,  to  prostitution,  to  juvenile  delinquency,  and  contains  a 
plan  for  training,  segregating  and  preventing  the  procreation  of  the 
weak-minded.  The  report  of  this  board  is  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  mental  weakness  in  all  its  forms,  and  while  not 
sensational,  it  shows  clearly  the  appalling  nature  of  the  condition,  and 
its  many  ramifications,  as  well  as  the  economic  loss  due  to  it. 

In  their  letter  of  transmittal,  is  the  following  statement:  "That 
the  form  of  mental  abnormality  known  as  feeble-mindedness  is  the  most 
dangerous  because  it  is  directly  inherited,  and  because  from  it  spring 
many  phases  of  mental  disease  and  defect. 

"That  if  we  can  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the  neuropathic 
make-up,  from  which  degeneracy  springs,  we  will  greatly  reduce  the 
antisocial  classes. 

"Investigations  in  this  and  other  states  tend  to  show  that  the 
corrupt  fruits  of  mental  degeneracy  in  a  community  will  disappear  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  of  feeble-mindedness  in  that  community,  and 
therefore,"  the  report  says,  "the  most  urgent  need  in  the  work  of  re- 
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dueiiig  degeneracy  is  the  elimination  of  the  feeble-minded." 

In  this  connection  they  quote  from  Mr.  Davenport,  Director  of 
the  Eugenics  Laboratory  at  Gold  Springs  Harbor,  as  follows:  "If  the 
state  were  to  segregate  its  feeble-minded,  were  to  examine  for  mental 
defects  all  immigrants  settling  within  its  borders,  and  were  to  deport 
those  found  to  be  defective,  there  would  be  a  constantly  diminishing  at- 
tendance at  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  there  would  be  practically  no  use  for  such  institutions." 

In  the  same  report,  Dr.  Goddard  in  giving  an  account  of  327 
cases,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Although  effort  born  of  blind  devotion  to 
an  ideal  has  been  made  to  make  these  children  normal,  or  at  least  rel- 
atively high-grade,  it  has  invariably  failed,  as  they  have  learned  nothing 
that  is  beyond  their  mental  age."  And  the  report  then  states,  "And 
so  it  is  in  every  case.  They  will  not  advance  mentally.  They  cannot. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  line  drawn  marking  the  degree  of  intelligence  to 
which  these  persons  cannot  reach.  They  will  inevitably  fall  by  the  way- 
side unless  some  stronger  hand  gives  them  aid." 

Illinois  has  a  plan  by  which  all  the  feeble-minded  in  the  state, 
so  far  as  they  are  brought  to  light,  shall  eventually  be  committed  to 
state  care.  The  details  of  this  plan  are  outlined  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Institutional  Quarterly.  (See  No.  3,  Vol.  6.)  This  new  law  is  too 
long  to  quote  in  full,  but  one  important  feature  is  as  follows:  Power 
given  to  inqure  into  the  mentality  of  those  who  are  brought  before  them 
charged  with  crimes.  If  the  judge  is  convinced  for  any  reason,  or  has  a 
suspicion  that  the  person  before  him  is  mentally  deficient,  he  may  order 
a  commission  to  examine  the  prisoner;  and  if  this  commission  finds 
that  he  is  feeble-minded,  under  the  definition  of  the  act,  he  is  to  be 
dealt  with  as  such  and  not  as  a  criminal." 

It  is  true  that  the  older  states  mentioed,  present  some  aspects 
which  have  not  yet  obtained  in  .Iowa,  due  to  its  being  a  younger  state, 
yet  as  our  state  grows  older,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  conditions 
in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  will  improve  from  what  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  unless  means  are  employed  to  control  the  output  of  the 
feeble-minded,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  the  probablities  are  we  will  gradually 
approximate  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  older  states  east  of  us. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say,  from  our  present  knowledge,  that  there  are 
districts  in  our  state  that  might  be  termed  plague  spots,  and  that  as 
these  districts  are  being  more  closely  studied  by  the  local  authorities, 
all  forms  of  degeneracy,  especially  feeblemindedness  is  being  brought 
to  light  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  alarming,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
form  of  custodial  care  which  can  be  enforced,  seems  to  be  imperative  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  propagation  of  this  dangerous  class. 

I  have  in  mind,  as  inmates  of  the  institution,  six  children  from 
one  family    (Fenn)    whose  father  is   insane   and  whose  mother   is  said 
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to  be  feeble-minded.  I  hare  in  mind  also,  another  family,  in  which  the 
mother  is  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  as  are  four  of  her  children. 
The  father  is  dead.  During  life  he  was  a  degenerate  alcoholic  There 
are  several  other  instances  in  which  two,  three,  and  even  four  members 
of  the  same  family  are  inmates,  all  having  a  bad  heredity.  Recently 
there  was  brought  to  my  notice  a  family,  father  and  mother  both  feeble- 
minded, and  four  feeble-minded  children.  The  woman  is  still  of  the  child 
bearing  age,  and  the  authorities  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  this  family 
removed  from  their  community. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  number  of  this  class  cared  for  at 
Glenwoo{L  It  is  approximately  1500: — about  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females.  There  is  a  waiting  list  of  125  or  more,  who  cannot  be  re- 
ceived on  account  of  lack  of  accommodations.  The  friends  of  these  children 
are  insistent  that  something  be  done  to  relieve  them  of  their  burdens. 

On  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  institution  for  years  back, 
you  will  note  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  institution's 
population.  For  years  the  institution  kept  pace  in  a  general  way  with 
the  needs,  but  latterly  it  appears  that  we  have  been  going  too  slow,  in 
increasing  the  capacity,  hence  the  aforementioned  waiting  list. 

It  is  also  somewhat  significant  of  our  present  knowledge  that  the 
judiciary  are  committing  feeble-minded  children  and  other  feeble-minded 
persons  to  the  institution  much  more  freely  than  in  the  past.  This  fact 
alone  is  indicative  of  the  enlarged  knowledge  as  to  the  feeble-minded 
condition,  and  an  awakening  to  its  dangers  if  unrestricted. 

Concluding  I  quote  from  a  keen  observer  (not  an  officer  of  an 
institution):  "We  know  this:  that  restriction  of  marriage  counts  very 
little,  because  the  feeble-minded  don't  care  for  marriage.  Sterilization 
is  not  popular,  for  the  general  feeling  is  against  it.  States  where  laws 
have  permitted  it,  have  not  practiced  it  to  any  great  extent.  So  that 
we  have  to  rely  on  segregation  and  education."  (Van  Wagenen) 

To  summarize: — 

First.  Feeblemindedness  is  wide-spread,  and  seemingly  on  the 
increase. 

Second.    It  is  hereditary  in  a  large  percentage. 

Third.    The  feeble-minded  are  prolific  in  multiplying. 

Fourth,  We  have  means  of  determining  fairly  accurately  the 
feeble-minded. 

Fifth.  That  economic  losses  caused  by  the  feeble-minded  would 
be  lessened  by  their  custodial  care. 

Sixth.  That  segregation  and  education  are  our  best'  weapons  to 
combat  and  finally  eradicate. 
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By  G.  H.  Sumner,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  people  of  Iowa  should  read  and  reflect  as  regards  Vital  Sta- 
tistics, for  Vital  Statistics  furnish  the  very  foundation  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence, and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  tuberculosis. 

The  writer,  as  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health,  never 
realized  the  value  of  proper  Vital  Statistics  until  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  study  in  his  office. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for 
the  following  very  excellent  comment: 

"Our  absured  Vital  Statistics — Vital  Statistics  in  this  country 
are  an  infant  science.  Yet  they  are  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of 
any  attempt  to  better  the  general  health.  Knowledge  of  what  is  killing 
us  before  our  time  is  the  first  step  toward  saving  our  lives.  The  Census 
Bureau  does  its  best  to  acquire  this  essential  information. " — Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  in  McClure's,  July,  1908. 

"Resolved,  That  the  achievement  of  the  registration  of  all  deaths, 
with  their  causes,  immediately  after  their  occurrence,  and  the  prompt 
return  of  certificates  from  local  registrars  to  the  central  bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics,  thereby  giving  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  state  timely  in- 
formation of  the  exact  prevalence  and  distribution  of  disease,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  sanitary  measures,  AND  SHOULD  BE  UNREMIT- 
TINGLY URGED  UNTIL  successfully  carried  out  in  every  state  of  the 
Union." — Associated  Health  Authorities  and  Sanitarians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1904. 

"Public  Hygiene  is  built  upon,  is  controlled  and  directed  by,  and 
is  everlastingly  in  debt  to  Vital  Statistics.  The  might  and  the  right  to 
direct  the  future  of  preventive  medicine,  to  make  and  terminate  con- 
tracts, to  approve  and  reject  risks,  to  tests  materials  and  methods,  to 
invest  means  and  to  distribute  profits,  these  things  belong  inalienably  to 
Vital  Statistics.     Every  wheel  that  turns  in  the  service  of  public  health 
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must  be  belted  to  this  shaft,  otherwise  preventive  medicine  must  re- 
main invertebrate  and  unable  to  realize  the  profits  available  from  the 
magniflcient  offering  of  collateral  sciences.  If  the  unborn  historian  of 
hygiene  in  the  twentieth  century  shall  find  one  anomaly  more  curious 
than  any  other,  it  will  be  that  the  twentieth  century,  opening  with  pro- 
digious resources,  immediately  available,  ran  a  third  or  half  its  course 
before  these  resources  became  so  standardized  that  each  unit  of  power 
might  be  accounted  for  in  a  definite  scheme  of  Vital  Statistics." — Dr. 
John  S.  Fulton,  Secretary-General  of  the  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis, in  an  address  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  1902. 

"The  question  that  most  naturally  arises  to  one  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  this  country  is,  'What  is  the  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  I ' 

"It  is  necessary  to  confess  frankly  that  an  exact  answer  cannot 
be  given  to  this  question.  Neither  can  the  total  number  of  deaths  in 
the  United  States  from  tuberculosis  (or  any  other  disease)  be  stated  for 
any  year,  nor  can  the  death  rate,  which  is  dependent  upon  an  exact  registry 
of  all  deaths  from    this  cause,  be  given. 

"In  the  absence  of  facts,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  facts, 
estimates  may  be  permissible.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  presidency  of 
the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (President  Roosevelt),  has  referred  to  the  loss  of  TWO  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  LIVES  A  YEAR  in  our  country  from  this  cause.  The  state- 
ment is  a  reasonable  one  and  probably  well  within  the  limits  of  pre- 
cision attaching  to  any  estimate.'1 

PROPER  REGISTRATION  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS,  BIRTHS, 

STILLBIRTHS,  DEATHS,   MARRIAGES, 

DIVORCES,  SICKNESS. 


Every  individual  has  a  reasonable  right  to  demand  that  his  or 
her  birth,  death,  marriage  or  divorce  (should  there  be  a  marriage  or 
divorce)  shall  be  properly  recorded  somewhere  besides  in  the  "Old  Family 
Bible,"  for  in  many  instances  the  absence  of  such  record  works  a  great 
hardship,  besides  inconvenience  and  hardship  in  many  instances  similar  to 
the  two  cases  which  I  shall  here  relate,  and  which  are.  said  to  have  actually 
occurred.  A  young  man  and  wife  came  from  Switzerland  and  settled  in 
a  nearby  state.  They  were  hardy,  honest  and  industrious.  They  settled 
in  a  county  named  Switzerland,  doubtless  being  attracted  by  the  name  of 
homeland.  In  the  course  of  time  a  baby  girl  came  to  brighten  their  home. 
The  father  being  thrifty  and  intelligent,  was  soon  made  a  foreman  in 
a  sawmill.  When  his  child  was  about  two  years  old,  the  father  was  ae- 
eidently  killed  by  a  log  rolling  over  him.  Time  had  not  been  sufficient  for 
him  to  accumulate  property,  hence  the  wife  struggled  with  wash-tub  and 
needle  to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  child.     One  day  the  news  came 
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that  a  brother  of  the  father,  the  child's  uncle  in  Switserland,  had  died 
leaving  $12,000  to  the  feme  of  hie  brother.  Greet  was  the  rejoicing  which, 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  physician  to  reoord  the  birth,  wee  to  become 
bitter  Borrow.  Before  the  Swiee  government  would  torn  over  the  property, 
it  mnet  have  proof  that  the  little  child  was  the  ieene  of  the  dead  man. 
Neighbors  knew  of  the  birth  of  the  child  but  could  not  testify  except  as 
to  their  belief  of  the  fatherhood.  The  testimony  of  the  mother  was  not 
admissible  in  her  own  country  for  she  could  lead  any  child  into  court 
and  declare  any  man  to  be  the  father.  It  was  the  physician's  birth 
certificate,  made  at  the  time  of  birth  and  presumably  in  the  presence 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  father,  that  the  law  demanded.  It  could 
not  be  produced,  and  the  helpless  infant  that  the  physician  should  have 
been  eager  to  protect  and  nerve,  lost  its  inheritance.  What  a  cruel  and 
unnecessary  blow  was  this  from  the  hand  of  a  practitioner  of  the  learned 
and  benevolent  science  of  medicine.  Surely  a  physician's  duty  to  the 
families  he  serves  and  to  the  helpless  infants  are  not  fully  performed 
until  he  has  made  out  a  certificate  of  birth  and  taken  reasonable  care 
that  it  is  made  of  due  legal  record. 

Another  incident  is  related  of  a  farmer  who  left  his  valuable 
estate  in  trust  to  his  unthrifty  son,  to  go  to  his  granddaughter  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday.  The  girl  had  been  told  that  the  date  of  her  birth 
was  on  a  certain  day  of  the  month  and  year;  and  always  celebrated 
the  day  as  her  birthday.  The  time  came  when  she  believed  she  was 
twenty-one,  and  therefore  claimed  her  inheritance.  Her  father  denied 
her  age,  saying  she  was  only  nineteen.  The  "Family  Bible"  was  ap- 
pealed to,  but  the  leaf  containing  the  family  record  was  gone.  No  birth 
record  had  been  rendered  and  the  attending  physician  was  dead.  The 
court  was  in  a  quandary.  A  Solomon  was  needed  for  judgment.  At  last 
a  neighbor  remembered  that  a  valuable  cow  belonging  to  the  grandfather 
had  given  birth  to  a  calf  on  the  day  the  girl  was  born,  and  he  could  swear 
to  it.  Perhaps  the  grandfather  had  recorded  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
the  calf.  His  farm  book  showed  this  to  be  the  case.  The  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  human  being  was  established. 

What  has  been  related  regarding  births  is  essentially  true  of  the 
other  departments  of  Vital  Statistics.  It  is  as  necessary  that  all  still- 
births and  deaths  be  reported  in  order  that  the  proper  tables  of  mor- 
tality may  be  made.  These  tables  are  essentially  useful  in  studying  all 
public  health  measures,  and  without  them,  we  are  like  one  traveling  on 
a  road  with  no  guide-posts. 

Marriages  and  divorces  should  also  be  properly  recorded,  for,  in 
many  instances  a  lack  of  proper  records  leads  to  serious  complications 
as  in  cases  of  improper  records  of  births. 

Another  important  department  of  Vital  Statistics  is  the  proper 
recording  of  prevailing  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  for  with  such 
information  at  hand,  Boards  of  Health  are  enabled  to  take  active  meas- 
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urea  to  prevent  the  spread  of  each  diseases.  It  should  be  stated  in  this 
connection  that  the  number  of  communicable  diseases  to  be  reported  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health  should,  be  amplified  and  made  to  include 
the  following:  Anterior  poliomyelitis,  anthrax,  bubonic  plague,  caneer, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  chicken-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  hydrophobia, 
leprosy,  measles,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  pellagra,  pneumonia,  scarlet 
fever,  smallpox,  tetanus,  pulmonary  or  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  typhus  fever,  whooping  cough  and  yellow  fever. 

Referring  again  to  births:  if  society  is  to  continue,  it  must  be 
recruited  by  births.  While  our  population  is  increasing  by  immigration, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  growth,  the  number  of  births  must  exceed 
that  of  deaths,  hence  the  early  notification  of  births  is  essential  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  total  number  of  births  in  a  state  or  a  city 
is  the  basis  of  that  important  ratio  known  as  infant  mortality.  The 
full  measure  of  protection  to  infant  life  cannot  be  given  unless  all  births 
are  promptly  reported. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  births,  it  is  necessary 
that  every  birth  should  be  properly  reported  for  record.  Upon  a  proper 
record  of  Vital  Statistics  therefore  depends  the  prosperity  and  health 
of  all  states  and  nations.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all  departments 
of  public  health  boards  and  should  be  the  most  liberally  provided  with 
funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  proper  registration  and  reports. 
Vital  Statistics  are  the  complete  registration:  and  tabulation  of  the 
population,  marriages,  births,  diseases,  deaths,  and  divorces;  and  coupled 
with  this,  the  full  analysis  of  all  the  resulting  illustrations  with  the  pur- 
pose in  view  to  examine  thoroughly  the  path  of  sanitary  progress. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  the  people  of  Iowa,  the  Thirty- 
seventh  General  Assembly  should,  before  adjournment,  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  this  department,  and  formulate  a  law  whereby  proper  records 
may  be  kept  and  full  reports  secured. 

It  was  that  genuine  philosopher  and  statesman,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  said,  "Public  Health  is  Public  Wealth."  The  truth  of  this 
statement  cannot  be  disputed  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  present 
statesmen  will  become  enthused  with  these  true  economies  to  the  extent 
that  needed  legislation  will  be  enacted  for  improving  the  present  public 
health  measures. 

Disraeli  said,  "The  care  of  the  public  health  is  the  first  duly  of 
a  statesman."  Gladstone  said,  "In  the  health  of  the  people  lies  the 
strength  of  the  nation,"  and  only  a  short  time  since,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Trade  passed  unanimously,  a  resolution  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"Besolved,  That  the  health  and  protection  of  life  are  more  precious 
to  the  people  and  more  necessary  to  their  happiness  than  even  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commerce,  the  fostering  of  our  agricultural  interests,  the 
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solving  of  our  financial  problems,  the  cheapness  or  efficiency  of  our 
postal  service,  the  importance  of  improving  our  rivers  and  harbors  or 
the  enlargement  of  our  navy." 

The  men  who  gave  utterance  to  these  statements  were  practical, 
successful  business  men  who  have  accomplished  much,  and  were  not 
physicians  or  sanitarians.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  medical  profession  have  always  been  in  accord  with  the 
resolutions  now  so  universally  adopted. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  importance  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics to  the  family,  the  state  and  to  medicine,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  physician  is,  except  in  instances,  the  only  member  of  society  who 
can  supply  information  in  regard  to  causes  of  death  and  the  presence  of 
infectious  diseases;  and  a  physician  should  remember  when  reporting 
Vital  Statistics  that  he  is  giving  obedience  to  the  statutes  of  Iowa,  on 
which  he  depends  for  protection;  and  that  he  is  protecting  the  innocent 
And  helpless,  thus  doing  a  general  good  and  serving  the  profession  to  which 
he  belongs  and  which  he  should  delight  to  honor. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  THE  DAIRY  HERD  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  UPON  THE  HUMAN  FAMILY. 


By  J.  I.  Gibson,  State  Veterinarian,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


According  to  history,  tuberculosis  has  existed  among  cattle  for  manjr 
centuries.  According  to  the  records  historians  believe  that  Abraham's 
cattle  were  infected.  More  modern  records  indicate  that  the  disease  known 
as  tuberculosis  has  spread  over  such  portions  of  the  world  and  to  sueh 
countries  as  have  made  use  of  the  dairy  cow  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
fections in  the  human  family  corresponds  in  most  instances,  with  the 
percentage  of  infected  cattle. 

The  Jersey  and  Guernsey  Islands  might  be  mentioned  as  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Some  years  ago  a  prominent  breeder  from  one  of  these 
islands  exhibited  his  cattle  in  London,  and  returned  them  home  after 
the  London  Show.  This  show  herd  contracted  tuberculosis  and  was 
destroyed.  Since  this  occurrence,  the  lawB  prohibit  the  return  of  any 
cattle  to  the  islands,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  law,  tuberculosis  is  un- 
known in  those  islands. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  very  prevalent  among  cattle  in  Sweden  and 
the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  in  the  people  of  that  country  is  equally 
high.  The  dairy  cattle  in  Sweden  are  stabled  most  of  the  time  and  it 
has  been  customary  to  use  the  basement  of  the  home  for  stable  purposes 
thereby  bringing  the  people  in  closer  contact  with  the  cattle. 

The  widest  contrast  with  these  conditions  would  be  found  in  oar 
range  country  where  tuberculosis  is  very-  rare,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  past  years  many  bulls  have  been  taken  to  the  ranges  that  were 
doubtless  infected  with  tuberculosis.  Also,  many  tubercular  people  have 
gone  to  the  high  dry  climate  of  the  range  seeking  health.  I  mention  thin 
contrast  to  substantiate  the  theory  that  close  confinement  in  ill-ventilated 
stables  and  basement  barns  has  been  the  means  of  spreading  the  dis- 
ease among  cattle. 

The  gospel  of  fresh  air  that  has  been  so  widely  preached  to  our 
people  is  begining  to  have  its  effect,  not  only  as  a  preventive,  but  in 
many  instances,  as  a  cure. 
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i  b*1S^^       Our  experience  in  the  posting  of  tubercular  cattle  has  led  us  to 

^^7^    that  quite  serious  tubercular  lesions  in  the  bovine  have  healed 
^^     proper   care — the   animal  being   kept   in   the   open   and  receiving 
nourishing   ration. 

*^         >* 
l  .    >In  a  wide  experience  we  have  found  only  one  instance  where  the  dis- 

\  *W   ^e  believe  was  spread  rapidly  in  a  herd  at  pasture.     In  this  herd 

^tae  old  cow  that  was  Buffering  with  tuberculosis  of  the  bowels,  as 
wVisnced  by  chronic  diarrhoea  and  afterwards  proven  on  post-mortem. 
This  cow  was  only  in  the  pasture  with  the  herd  about  six  weeks.  A 
test  of  the  herd  shortly  afterwards  showed  about  forty  per  cent  in- 
fected, the  infection  being  confined  to  the  postpharyngeal  glands  in  all 
cases.  The  infection  in  this  herd  was  recent  as  indicated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  lesions  and  doubtless  indicates  that  local  infection  in  the 
throat  is  the  origin  of  many  cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis;  the  character 
of  the  food  being  such  as  to  cause  abrasions  of  the  throat,  due  to 
muscular  contraction  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

Whilst  we  believe  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  induced  in  the  patient 
by  ingestion,  we  also  believe  that  local  infection  may  take  place  in  the 
pharynx. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  we  believe  is  spread  by  infection  and  is  not 
due  to  heredity  in  any  case — the  same  is  conceded  in  regard  to  tuber- 
culosis in  the  human.  This  being  true,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  dis- 
ease cannot  be  controlled  and  eradicated. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  excreted  from  the  bowels  of  the  bovine, 
also  in  the  milk.     The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  an  extensive  experiment  with  a  number 
of  tubercular  cows.     It  was  demonstrated  in  this  experiment  that  while 
twenty-five  per   cent  of   the   cows   excreted   tubercular   bacilli   with   the 
milk,  forty  per  cent  of  the  cows  excreted  the  bacillus  from  the  bowels. 
This  goes  to  show  that  the  cows  which  excretes  the  bacillus  in  the  milk 
is  not  the  only  dangerous  dairy  cow.     The  importance  of  the  production 
of  clean  milk  has  a  peculiarly  sanitary  application  because,  while  the 
milk  of  an  animal  may  be  free  from  tubercular  bacilli  when  excreted, 
yet  during  the  process  of  milking,  it  may  become  contaminated  and  in- 
fected by  tubercle  bacilli  that  have  been  excreted  with  the  faeces  and, 
while  milking  this  infected  fecal  matter'  may  drop  from  the  cow  into 
the  milk  pail  rendering  the  milk  dirty  and  infecting  it. 

Conceding  that  a  tubercular  cow's  milk  may  be  infected  when 
excreted  or  by  contamination,  we  argue  that  no  tubercular  cow  should 
**  allowed  to  remain  in  a  dairy  herd. 

The  Official  Dairy  Score  Card  of  the  United  States  -  Department  of 
-Wcultnre  allows  only  five  points  in  a  possible  one  hundred  for  the 
"kereulin  test  on  a  herd  when  it  seems  to  me  they  might  have  made  it 
*ty  Points  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred.    This  score  card,  before  being 
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adopted  by  the  department,  had  to  be  approved  by  the  National  Dairy 
Council  and  doubtless  the  judgment  of  that  council  if  sadly  warped  by 
the  dairyman's  sentiment  in  favor  of  his  tubercular  cow. 

Very  many  dairymen  are  opposed  to  the  tuberculin  test  because 
it  means  a  possible  financial  loss,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  greater 
than  the  loss  due  to  allowing  tuberculosis  to  remain  in  their  herds. 
There  has  always  been  more  or  less  opposition  to  the  tuberculin  test  on 
the  part  of  dairymen,  for  this  reason. 

If  provision  were  made  in  our  laws  for  the  testing  of  dairy  herds 
with  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  the  owner  for  such 
cattle  as  were  condemned  by  the  test,  this  opposition  on  the  part  of 
dairymen  would  disappear. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  tuberculosis  may  be  eradi- 
cated from  any  herd  and  that  all  herds  msjy  be  kept  practically  free 
from  infection  by  testing  at  stated  intervals  also  by  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting barns  and  by  safeguarding  against  the  introduction  of  any  tuber- 
cular animals  into  the  herd. 

Tuberculosis  exists  to  some  extent  in  a  great  many  herds  in  Iowa 
and  I  might  say  in  common  farm  herds  and  pure  bred  beef  herds,  as 
well  as  in  the  dairy  herds. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1914  to  July  1,  1915,  our  office 
was  called  upon  to  test  a  number  of  herds  upon  which  more  or  less 
suspicion  rested.  In  looking  over  our  records  covering  this  period,  I 
find  that  thiry-two  per  cent  of  the  animals  in  these  suspected  herds  were 
found  tubercular. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1915  to  April  1,  1916,  we  were 
called  upon  to  test  a  number  of  herds  upon  which  suspicion  rested  and 
our  records  show  that  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  animals  in  these  herds 
reacted  to  the  test.  Of  course,  these  records  do  not  give  a  fair  impression 
as  to  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  Iowa  herds.  The  principal  herds 
tested  in  Iowa  are  for  shipment  to  other  states  and  are  mostly  cows  shipped 
by  our  emigrants  to  other  states.  In  these  tests,  the  percentage  is  very 
much  smaller. 

I  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  state  veterinarians  of  most  of 
the  states  making  inquiry  relative  to  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  found 
in  their  herds  and  I  find  the  consensus  of  opinion  from  those  states 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  as  is  the  state  of  Iowa,  shows  their  per- 
centage of  reacters  as  between  five  and  ten  per  cent. 

Over  fifteen  years  ago  we  began  testing  our  state  herds  and  in 
some  instances  we  found  a  very  high  percentage  of  reacters.  These  re- 
acters have  been  taken  from  the  herds  from  year  to  year;  the  barns 
and  premises  have  been  cleaned  and  disinfected  after  such  tests  and  1 
am  pleased  to  report  that  our  last  test  on  state  herds  showed  only  one- 
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half -of -one-per-eent  reaeters.  These  herds  in  some  instances  had  over 
fifty  per  cent  xeaeters  when  first  tested,  but  with  proper  care;  with  clean, 
well-constructed,  well-ventilated  barns,  and  the  application  of  the  tuber- 
euHn  test  annually,  with  the  prompt  remoral  of  any  reactors  from  the 
herds,  we  are  able  to  report  this  splendid  result,  in  contrast  with  the 
suspected  herds  reported  in  the  one  period  as  being  thirty-two  per  cent 
reaeters  and  the  following  period  as  twenty-three  per  cent. 

If  all  herds,  more  especially  our  dairy  herds,  were  kept  under 
the  same  favorable  conditions  and  were  tested  regularly  as  has  been  tha 
case  with  our  state  herds,  a  similar  percentage  would  doubtless  repre- 
sent aU  the  tuberculosis  in  the  herds. 

When  we  know  that  we  can  accomplish  such  results  the  question 
is — "Why  are  we  not  engaged  in  the  workf"  The  principal  answer  is 
that  we  have  never  had  sufficient  means  in  our  department  to  do  much 
testing.  We  are  hopeful  however,  that  the  legislature  at  its  coming 
session  will  make  a  liberal  appropiation  for  the  testing  of  herds  and  for 
a  remuneration  to  cover  losses  on  account  of  reaeters. 

Granting  that  tuberculosis  originated  with  the  bovine  specie  and 
that  it  is  more  or  less  evenly  spread  throughout  the  state,  it  is  becoming 
a  great  economic  question  because  of  its  rapid  spread  to  our  swine  herds. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  price  of  hogs  is  cut  fifteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
on  account  of  tuberculosis.  This  drop  in  price  applied  to  a  year's  crop 
of  hogs  in  the  state  of  Iowa  amounts  to  about  three  million  dollars,  in 
round  numbers.  In  face  of  such  loss  it  would  seem  to  be  only  good  busi- 
ness to  appropriate  liberally  in  order  to  overcome  this  loss. 

If  tuberculosis  were  a  disease  confined  strictly  to  cattle  and  hogs 
and  if  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  hogs  had  no  bearing  upon  the  life  and 
health  of  the  community,  it  would  resolve  itself  into  an  economic  question 
only,  but  with  the  belief  and  in  fact  the  knowledge  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  tuberculosis  in  the  human  family  is  traced  directly  to  the 
cow,  it  becomes  doubly  important  that  we  take  steps  to  control  the  dis- 
ease and  eradicate  it,  especially  from  our  dairy  herds. 

There  are  many  instances  wherein  we  have  reason  to  believe,  with- 
out a  doubt,  that  human  lives  are  sacrificed  on  account  of  tubercular 
dairy  or  family  cows.  Many  such  instances  have  been  brought  to  my 
notice  during  the  years  in  which  I  have  been  connected  with  this  work. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  tubercular  infections  in  the  glands  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  particular  have  proven  to  be  of  bovine  origin,  as  shown  by 
the  presence  of  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus  in  the  lesions  removed  by  the 
surgeon.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  the  unsightly  scars  upon 
the  necks  of  our  beautiful  girls,  we  should  get  busy,  looking  toward  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

In  this  connection  I  will  read  you  a  letter  received  from  a  lady  in 
Fayette,  Iowa,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  reports  received,  the 
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truth  of  which  cannot  be  disputed, 

"Upper  University  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Lawrence  Oncley. 

Fayette,  Iowa,  February  8,  1916. 
Dr.  J.  I.  Gibson, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Dear  Sir: 

Tour  name  was  given  to  me  as  one  to  whom  I  might  write  for  help 
in  getting  the  passage  of  a  state  law  for  the  inspection  of  all  cows  kept 
for  dairy  purposes. 

At  present,  we  have  a  very  sick  baby,  suffering  with  tubercular 
glands,  due  directly  to  milk  from  a  cow  suffering  with  a  tubercular  udder. 
We  used  the  milk  for  several  months  after  the  baby  took  sick  as  we  did 
not  suspect  our  milk  supply.  Several  weeks  ago,  this  cow  slipped  in  Eer 
stall  and  broke  her  neck.  A  veterinarian  was  called  and  found  a  badly 
affected  tubercular  udder. 

The  man  who  owned  this  cow  had  been  treating  it  for  several 
months  but  did  not  tell  me  the  cow  was  afflicted  in  any  way.  His  excuse 
now  is  that  he  did  not  know  the  cow  was  tubercular.  He  used  the  milk 
for  his  family,  and  his  daughter  and  another  girl  both  had  swollen  glands 
in  the  neck  begining  about  the  same  time  our  baby  took  sick. 

Our  baby  has  never  had  any  milk  except  what  we  got  from  this 
cow,  so  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  our  infection.  I  feel  that 
this  man  should  have  been  compelled  to  have  had  a  veterinarian  see  this 
cow  when  the  trouble  first  appeared,  or  not  to  have  sold  the  milk. 

We  people  in  small  towns  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  milkman — he 
can  sell  us  what  he  likes.  In  larger  cities  we  can  get  inspected  milk;  all 
we  can  do  here  is  to  trust  to   fate. 

The  City  Council  here  has  promised  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the 
inspection  of  cows,  but  I  feel  that  the  mothers  all  over  the  state  should 
have  some  protection  for  the  lives  of  their  babies  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  save  other  babies  from  the  fate  of  my  own. 

I  hope  this  appeal  will  meet  with  your  help  and  that  we  may  soon 
have  state  inspection  of  cows. 

Tours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     Mrs.  L.  Oncley." 
Imagine  my  feelings  upon  receipt  of  such  a  letter,  with  my  hands 
practically  tied  as  regards  any  appropriation  with  which  to  follow  up 
such  cases. 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  breaks  out  and  instantly  paralyses 
business  we  have  no  trouble  in  securing  prompt  action.  We  can  get  an 
appropriation  for  aD  that  has  been  done  and  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
future  emergencies. 
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The  annual  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the  state  of  Iowa  is 
many  times  greater  than  the  loss  of  human  life  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  whole  world,  even  when  applied  to 
the  babies  alone;  but  because  tuberculosis  is  ever  present  with  us  and 
because  it  steals  its  insidious  way  into  the  family  and  robs  the  mother 
of  her  darling  children,  and  because  this  process  has  been  at  work  so 
long,  we  are  not  aroused  to  action  as  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease 

In  these  days  when  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  children  and 
when  so  much  is  being  done  in  the  interest  of  better  babies,  shall  we  not 
do  something  for  those  babies  whose  lives  are  being  sacrificed  or  who  are 
made  invalids  and  sufferers  throughout  their  whole  lives  by  tubercular 
infection  f 

If  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  and  the  superintendents  of 
the  state  institutions  would  take  this  matter  up  and  argue  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis from  the  state  herds,  it  would  influence  the  legislature  into  taking 
action. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  we  should  not  permit  the  loss  of  human 
life,  nor  the  large  economic  loss  we  now  suffer  on  account  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any  preventable  disease.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  request  that 
each  and  every  person  present  pledge  his  support  to  legislative  measures, 
tending  toward  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  both  from  our  families  and 
from  our  herds — the  source  of  much  tubercular  infection  in  our  people. 
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By  Mabel  C.  Bentley,  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  Home 
Economies,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


' 'What  shall  I  eatf "  is  one  of  the  questions  asked  by  each  of  us 
frequently  and  it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  as  much  depends  upon 
the  food  we  eat,  from  the  physical  and  mental  efficiency  standpoint. 
Food  is  absolutely  essential  to  life  and  the  wise  selection  of  food  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  establishment  of  good  health.  "Be  well1' 
is  the  slogan  of  the  day  and  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  "Being  well"  is  to  learn  what  and  how  to  eat. 
The  man  who  said  "It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  kind  of  a  disease 
the  body  has,  as  the  kind  of  a  body  the  disease  has,"  undoubtedly 
expressed  one  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  in  the  health  campaign.  The 
body  which  is  in  poor  condition  because  of  too  much  or  too  little  food, 
or  food  that  is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  body  will  not  be  able  to 
resist  disease  as  well  as  the  one  that  is  kept  strong  and  vigorous  by 
careful  attention  to  all  the  laws  of  health.  Food,  its  composition,  relation 
to  the  body  needs  and  wise  combinations  should  be  considered  first. 

Because  the  body  is  composed  of  various  elements— such  as  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorous,  sodium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  iron  and  calcium — it  is  essential  that  the  foods  which,  after 
passing  through  the  stages  of  digestion,  are  to  be  reconstructed  into 
material  to  replace  the  waste  of  the  body  should  contain  at  least,  a 
part  of  these  elements.  Three  definite  functions  of  foods  are  to  repair 
and  rebuild  tissue,  to  provide  the  bodjy  with  heat-energy  or  the  power  to 
do  work,  and  to  assist  in  the  coordination  of  the  various  processes  of  the 
body.  The  Hre  food  principles,  which  make  up  the  foods  are  proteins, 
fat,  carbohydrates,  mineral  matter  and  water,  which  yield  to  the  body 
the  elements  necessary  to  maintain  health,  to  promote  growth,  and  to 
furnish  power  to  do  work. 

The  chief  function  of  the  proteins  in  to  maintain  health  and  to 
promote  growth.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  fuel  or  heat-energy  foods. 
Mineral  matter  is  of  value  in  a  great  number  of  ways.  Some  of  the 
more  important  functions  are  to  assist  in  maintaining  alkalinity  of  the. 
blood;   to  aid  in  digestion  and  in  formation  of  bone  and  soft  tissues. 
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Water  if  of  importance  chiefly  in  dissolving  food,  aiding  in  the  digestion 
and  in  removal  of  waste;  and  in  regulating  temperature  of  the  body. 
Each  of  the  food  principles  has  its  own  function,  which  makes  It  important 
that  the  meals  shall  be  so  planned  that  they  furnish  material  for  growth 
and  maintenance. 

Three  view-points  might  be  considered  in  answering  the  question, 
''What  shall  I  eatt"  First,  the  choice  of  food  as  to  selection  of  certain 
foods  because  they  are  pleasing  to  the  individual  and  rejection  of  certain 
other  foods  because  they  are  not  pleasing;  second,  choice  of  food  as  to 
economy;  third,  choice  of  food  as  to  food  value.  Probably  most  of  the 
sins  of  eating  come  from  the  first  view-point.  The  child,  who  is  allowed 
to  dictate  what  he  shall  eat  in  childhood  is  the  child  who  will  usually 
grow  into  the  man  or  woman  who  eats  foolishly.  Dr.  Atwood,  of  Columbia 
University  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  school  children  who  are  physically  deficient  are  made  so  by  malnutrition. 
Sane  habits  of  eating  should  be  established  in  childhood.  "Whether 
the  adult  is  strong  or  weak  is  not  an  accident,  but  depends  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  child.1'  Parents  should  feel 
that  it  is  of  just  as  much  importance  that  the  child  develop  sane  habits 
of  eating  as  it  is  that  his  tastes  in  music  and  literature  be  wisely  directed. 
When  the  child  starts  to  school,  he  is,  of  course,  not  allowed  to  decide 
just  what  he  will  study.  The  reason,  "Because  I  don't  like  it,"  would 
not  be  considered  sufficient  in  that  case.  It  is  necessary  that  he  devote 
a  part  of  his  time  to  reading,  grammar,  and  to  arithmetic  because  all 
of  these  are  essential  to  his  correct  mental  development.  It  seems  some- 
times that  mothers  who  are  extremely  careful  about  mental  development 
are   suprisingly  careless  about   physical    development. 

The  question  of  economy  in  selection  of  food  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds  today  and  rightly,  for  in  these  days  of  expensive  living,  we  must 
consider  the  cost.  The  mistake  is  made  however,  in  thinking  that  the  use 
of  the  cheaper  foods  is  always  economy.  There  is  a  true  economy  and  a 
false  economy.  If  the  food  selected  is  not  justified  by  the  nourishment 
it  contains,  it  may  be  the  most  expensive  food  to  be  chosen,  even  though 
its  money  cost  be  slight.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  food-value,  it  may 
be  an  extravagant  portion  of  the  diet.  Food-value  takes  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  building  material  or  heat-energy  furnished,  the  amount 
of  waste  and  the  ease  of  digestion.  True  economy  distinguishes  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials;  it  takes  into  consideration  not  only  the 
first  cost  but  also  waste  in  preparation  and  waste  of  energy  in  digestion. 

The  selection  of  food  should  rest  first,  upon  food-values  and  economy. 
There  should  be  sufficient  attention  given  to  variety  in  choice  and  pre- 
paration of  food  materials  with  some  attention  to  personal  preferences. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  common  foods  comparing  them  as  to 
cost  and  food- values  gives  a  good  working,  basis  for  the  housekeeper  who 
would  feed  her  family  in  the  best  way  at  the  least  expense.    Undoubtedly 
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one  way  in  which  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  is  by  the  frequent 
substitution  of  other  foods  instead  of  meat.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  food  cost  should  be  spent 'for  meat,  while 
statistics  show  that  the  average  is  about  one-third.  Dr.  Sherman  says 
that  if  people  can  afford  to  pay  twenty-live  cents  per  pound  for  beef- 
steak, they  can  afford  twenty  cents  per  day  for  milk. 

Bean  Davenport  of  Illinois  states  that  milk  at  ten  cents  a  quart 
and  butter  at  thirty-five  or  forty  cents  per  pound  are  not  more  expensive 
than  meat  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Eggs  are  a  cheaper  source  of  food  value  than  meat  and  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  prepared  and  easily  combined  with  other 
foods  in  nutritious  dishes. 

Nuts  are  valuable  as  meat  substitutes.  According  to  Dra  Sherman, 
ten  cents  spent  for  beefsteak  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  yields  about 
four  hundred  calories;  for  almonds  at  fifty  cents  a  pound  yields  about 
six  hundred  calories;  for  peanuts  at  ten  cents  a  pound  furnishes  about 
eighteen  hundred  calories. 

Grain  products  furnish  about  43  per  cent  of  the  protein,  9.1  per 
cent  of  the  fat,  and  61.8  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  average 
American  family,  according  to  Langworthy's  estimate,  based  on  four- 
hundred  dietary  studies.  This  means  that  they  furnish  more  carbohydrate 
and  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  protein  than  all- other  food  materials 
together. 

Corn-meal  is  one  of  the  cereals  which  may  be  used  freely  by  the 
seeker  after  more  inexpensive  foods,  if  it  be  wisely  combined  with  other 
food  substances. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  have  practically  the  same  composition,  being 
rich  in  fat  as  well  as  in  protein  and  carbohydrate  material. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  sometimes  considered  extravagent  be- 
cause of  the  large  water  content.  It  should  be  remembered  that  as 
sources  of  energy,  potatoes,  dry  beans,  and  peas  are,  when  ordinarily 
cheap,  about  as  economical  as  grain  products  and  that  they  are  much 
cheaper  than  meats. 

Beans,  peas  and  cow-peas  furnish  valuable  protein  material  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost  and  are  important  as  meat  substitutes. 

These  vegetables,  known  as  legumes,  are  richer  in  protein  than 
other  vegetables  and  when  dry  they  are  higher  in  per  cent  of  protein 
than  fresh  or  canned  meat.  They  are  of  value  as  heat-energy  foods, 
containing  a  high  per  cent  of  carbohydrate  and  a  small  amount  of  fat. 
The  minerals  are  also  present  in  legumes  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Even  with  the  increase  in  price  in  beans,  they  are  still  more  economical 
than  meat  as  a  source  of  food  value.  Even  though  the  vegetables  chosen 
be  the  green  vegetables  eaten  for  flavor  with  little  thought  of  food  value 
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or  the  fruits  eaten  to  give  variety  to  the  diet,  they  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  extravagance,  containing  as  they  do  a  large  amount  of  water,  valuable 
minerals  and  acids  which  are  important  additions  to  the  diet. 

The  table  following  will  give  a  comparative  study  of  some  of  the 
common  foods. 


FOOD 


Corn  meal 

Oatmeal 

Wheat  flour  . . . 
Dried  beans — 

Salt  pork  

Oleomargarine. 

Bice  

Potatoes 

Butter 

Milk  

Sirloin  Beef  . . 


Retail  price 
per  pound 

Calories  in 

one  lb.  as 

bought 

Approximate 

price  for  1000 

calories 

Protien 

calories 

in  1000 

calories 

.03* 

1625 

.02 

85 

.10 

1795 

.049 

133 

.04 

1645 

.02* 

120 

.10 

1530 

.06* 

191 

.18 

3565 

.05 

9 

.20 

3335 

.06 

0 

.10 

1610 

.06 

75 

.02 

370 

.05* 

85 

.35 

3410 

.10 

0 

.05 

347 

.14 

171 

.25 

1046 

.24 

280 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wisest  choice  of  food  is  that  which  furnishes 
the  largest  number  of  calories  for  a  given  sum  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  protein  content  be  not  neglected.  If  ten  per  cent  of  the  calories 
which  are  bought  are  supplied  by  protein,  there  will  be  an  ample  supply 
of  building  material  to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition.  For  this  reason, 
oatmeal,  corn-meal,  bread  and  beans  are  to  be  advised,  as  they  furnish 
a  great  amount  of  building  food  as  well  as  heat-energy  food  for  a  moderate 
price.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  generous  use  of  cereals, 
vegetables,  eggs,  milk  and  fruit,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  meat 
is  a  wise  proportion.  While  the  protein  content  is  of  great  importance, 
probably  the  wisest  method  of  supplying  it  is  by  the  use  of  meat  sub- 
stitutes in  rather  large  amounts,  with  a  limited  amount  of  meat.  Where 
economy  is  a  necessary  factor  also,  it  is  especially  advisable. 

The  wise  housekeeper  is  the  one  who  plans  her  meals  carefully, 
keeping  in  mind  palatability  and  appearance  of  food  as  well  as  economy 
and  food-value.  Recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  group  of 
people  who  are  to  be  fed  must  come  first,  then  a  careful  working  out 
of  menus  which  supply  the  necessary  nutriment  in  a  form  which  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
best  care  and  thought  of  any  woman  and  is  one  of  the  vital  factors 
determining  the  efficiency  of  the  homemaker  in  her  profession. 
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By  H.  A  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician,  Indepen- 
dence State  Hospital,  Independence,  Iowa, 


(Bead  before  the  Buchanan  County  Medical  Society  in  February,  1916.) 

Physicans  woul^  derive  great  benefit  from  a  study  of  abnormal 
mental  life.  Sidis  declares — "That  more  than  one-half  of  the  patients 
who  come  to  the  general  practitioner  are  cases  of  psychopathic  disorders." 

For  our  purpose,  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  great  many  cases  of 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  escape  early  recognition.  The  writer's  ob- 
ject in  referring  to  this  subject  is  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  some  inter- 
est in  a  field  where  it  is  needed.  Tou  say,  "We  have  specialists  in 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  so  why  should  the  practitioner  trouble  him- 
self about  themf"  Our  answer  is  that  if  these  cases  are  to  receive  the 
most  benefit,  the  general  practitioner  is  the  one  who  can  render  it,  for  his 
attention  is  naturally  called  to  the  condition  long  before  a  specialist  is 
consulted.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  help  is  to  be  obtained  for 
the  mentally  afficted,  the  earliest  salient  symptoms  must  be  recognised 
and  the  patient  placed  within  reach  of  treatment  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Who  should  be  better  able  to  render  the  needed  service  than 
the  family  physician  f  He  visits  the  homes  of  the  afflicted  and  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  conditions  found  there  than  any  other  man.  His  is 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  individual  from  the  time  he  severs  the 
cord  that  bound  him  to  the  maternal  stalk,  and  he  knows  the  plant  from 
which  he  sprang.  His  advice  is  sought  and  his  words  carry  more  weight 
than  those  of  any  other. 

Armed  with  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  the  laws  of  heredity,  the 
causes  and  diagnosis  of  psychopathic  conditions  and  a  willingness  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  race,  he  can  accomplish  more  than  laws  which 
are  not  enforced,  preachers  who  appeal  to  the  emotions,  or  societies  that 
indulge  in  dreams  of  the  ideal.  * 

A  failure  to  enter  into  the  deeper  psychology  underlying  human 
nature  prevents  a  true  estimate  of  the  existing  structures  of  society  and 
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their  place  in  evolution.  The  tabjeet  of  psychiatry  though  very  interesting 
requires  careful  thought  and  study.  It  is  difficult  because  of  much  ver- 
bosity and  technicality  of  expression. 

Again  we  usually  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  problems  of 
this  nature  because  of  other  duties  which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  more 
consequence. 

Let  us  endeavor  then  to  point  out  certain  important  phases  of 
the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  closer  observation  of  some  of 
the  many  psychopathic  conditions  with  which  the  general  practitioner 
of  medicine  is  constantly  confronted.  It  is  evident  that  many  physicians 
know  but  little  in  regard  to  those  diseases  which  take  such  heavy  toll 
from  our  population  and  fill  our  state  and  county  institutions  with  ship- 
wrecked individuals  when  we  examine  the  ' '  Return  of  Physician ' '  in  eases 
committed  to  our  state  hospitals.  In  looking  over  a  number  of  these 
returns  taken  from  the  "Case  Record"  of  a  hospital  of  this  nature,  it 
was  found  that  in  one  month  thirty-two  cases  were  admitted.  In  twenty 
of  these  cases  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  diagnosis,  the  correct  diagnosis 
was  made  in  no  instance,  and  those  that  were  made  had  no  place  in  any 
known  classification  of  insanity,  such  terms  as  melancholy,  delusionary, 
etc,  being  used.  The  causes  as  given  in  some  of  these  reports  were  a  little 
more  clearly  defined,  yet  these  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  answer  as 
to  cause  was  given  in  seven  cases,  "Don't  know."  The  space  was  left 
blank  four  times  and  many  of  the  answers  were  irrelevant.  Some  physi- 
cians have  a  hobby  that  nearly  all  mental  cases  coming  under  their  obser- 
vation are  suffering  from  paresis  and  diagnose  them  as  such,  yet  when 
they  meet  a  case  of  true  paresis  they  fail  to  recognize  it. 

The  number  of  insane  from  a  clinical  view-point,  committed  to 
hospitals  for  insane  are  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  psychopathic  patients 
that  come  under  the  eye  of  the  physician.  We  see  them  as  we  pass  along 
the  street  or  mingle  with  the  crowd  wherever  assembled.  To  the  eye  of 
the  careful  observer,  their  conduct  portrays  mental  abnormality. 

Eventually  some  of  these  may  find  their  way  to  the  hospital,  the 
Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded,  prisons,  reformatories,  industrial  school, 
institutions  for  inebriates,  etc.,  but  many  of  them  may  never  come  within 
the  pale  of  the  law. 

Let  us  review  a  few  of  them  and  in  so  doing  try  to  find  a  reason 
for  closer  observation  of  this  class. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Are  they  in  need  of  medicine f  No!  but 
advice,  teaching  in  right  living,  hygiene  and  the  laws  of  hereditary 
transmission.  Many  an  individual  with  hereditary  taint  might  be  spared 
disastrous  consequences  by  adhering  to  rules  laid  down  for  him  by  one 
who  understood  his  case. 

Some  time  ago  a  father  came  with  the  question,  "What  is  the 
cause  of  my  son's  malady  1"     The  reply  was,  "Mr.  you  ask  a 
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hard  question."  "I  know  it,  bat  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  if  you  can." 

His  boy's  symptoms  were  then  described  and  he  was  asked  to  com- 
pare same  with  similar  propensities  or  traits  found  in  himself,  the  boy's 
mother  or  his  grandparents  or  uncles.  After  a  short  reflection  the  father 
replied,  "I  see  it — he  gets  it  from  me."  This  father  had  once  been 
insane  and  confined  but  had  forgotten  that  he  had  told  the  doctor  CEia 
on  a  previous  occasion.  The  boy  is  a  case  of  dementia  praecox,  catatonic 
type,  and  his  trouble  dates  back  to  a  love-affair  which  terminated  ab- 
ruptly. 

Remote  or  hereditary  causes  are  easy  to  determine  when  we  can 
converse  with  the  relatives.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  place  the  exact  exciting 
cause  or  causes. 

On  the  day  that  this  paper  was  begun  a  woman  called  for  advice. 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  afflicted  with  de- 
mentia praecox,  one  a  catatonic,  the  other  a  hebephrenic  From  the 
history  which  this  woman  gave  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  father  and 
mother  were  also  insane  though  never  confined.  This  lady  is  married 
and  has  six  children  and  she  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  danger 
of  her  children  becoming  afflicted  with  insanity  or  other  allied  conditions. 
She  also  wished  to  know  if  she  should  bear  any  more  children.  She  was 
a  woman  of  thirty  years  of  age  and  it  could  be  seen  that  the  burden  of 
life  was  already  becoming  too  heavy  for  her  shoulders.  Emotional  and 
hysterical  she  was,  with  delusions  of  a  persecutory  nature  finding  soil 
in  her  brain.  She  was  asked,  "Have  you  talked  with  your  family  doctor 
about  the  matter  t"  Yes,  she  had,  but  the  doctor  laughed  at  her.  She 
was  then  advised  that  the  chances  for  calamity  were  great. 

Let  us  take  another  case:  A  mother  comes  with  the  exclamation, 
"Oh  Doctor!  don't  tell  me  that  my  boy  won't  get  well.  He  is  all  £ 
have  and  I  need  him  in  my  declining  years/'  His  father  has  been  in  the 
hospital  over  twenty  years,  a  sister  of  the  mother  is  also  at  the  hospital, 
one  paternal  uncle  and  aunt  were  insane,  and  she  herself  is  insane 
though  not  confined.  The  alleged  cause  of  her  son's  trouble  is  the  loss 
of  ten  pigs.  He  had  a  gun  with  which  to  shoot  the  neighbors  whom  he 
thought  were  persecuting  him.  She  was  determined  to  take  him  home. 
The  point  is  that  the  loss  of  ten  pigs  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  an  ordinary 
person  to  go  insane.  Could  anything  but  insanity  be  expected  in  this 
boy's  case,  the  taint  coming  from  both  sides f 

Another:  "Doctor,  why  should  this  come  to  my  sont  He  never 
drank  or  used  tobacco.  He  never  had  any  bad  habits,  never  cared  to 
play  with  rough  boys  and  avoided  the  girls.  Surely  there  is  some  medicine 
that  will  cure  him."  "I  am  afraid  not  madam."  "Our  doctor  at  home 
said  that  if  we  would  bring  him  back  that  he  would  cure  him."  "You 
would  better  take  him  to  the  doctor."  She  did  so,  but  the  doctor  didnt 
cure  him.    He  came  back  to  the  hospital. 
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A  wife  afflicted  with  general  paresis,  said  that  her  husband  who  was 
a  ease  of  paranoid  dementia  praeeox  and  a  bigamist  was  not  insane,  and 
demanded  his  release.  She  said  that  a  doctor  had  told  her  that  she  was 
competent  to  take  her  husband  home  and  care  for  him.  Two  days  after 
making  this  demand  she  was  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  and  later 
died  there. 

A  simple-minded  woman  wanted  her  husband  released.  He  was 
afflicted  with  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system.  She  pleaded  that  all  of  her 
children  were  girls,  but  that  she  wanted  a  boy.    "God  help  us!" 

A  young  man  marries  and  finds  that  he  does  not  love  his  wife  so 
he  goes  away  or  refuses  to  live  with  her.  The  burden  of  bringing  up  the 
child  falls  on  the  mother. 

These  things  are  so  common  that  they  do  not  stir  much  feeling 
within  us,  but  nevertheless  they  are  real  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  those 
concerned  and  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  such  a  man  is  mentally  ir- 
responsible. It  shows  the  necessity  of  closer  observation  and  diligence 
in  guarding  the  unwary. 

The  above  are  true  and  valid  reasons  for  the  man  who  is  the  close 
friend  and  medical  adviser  of  the  masses  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  psychopathic  conditions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  or  that  individual  is  insane.  Any 
intelligent  person  can  do  that.  To  know  the  nature  of  the  insanity  places 
the  possessor  of  such  knowledge  in  a  position  to  find  a  means  to  prevent 
its  occurrence  in  certain  other  members  of  the  family  or  to  cure  the  indi- 
vidual before  a  chronic  stage  has  been  reached. 

Take  the  instance  of  general  paresis.  Ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of 
all  admissions  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  belong  to  this  category. 

If  the  extensive  treatment  for  syphilis  were  followed  in  an  early 
stage  we  might  avoid  disastrous  results.  The  brain  substance  is  destroyed 
when  the  disease  arrives  at  the  stage  of  general  paresis. 

In  the  instances  of  dementia  praeeox  and  the  alcoholic  psychoses 
the  exciting  cause  could  be  eliminated  in  many  cases,  and  the  individual 
spared  the  humiliation   of  commitment. 

The  physician  must  become  the  dictator  because  of  his  peculiar 
adaptability  and  his  educational  acquirements.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  delinquent  boy  and  girL  Many  of  these  are  products  of  heredity 
— some  of  environment — mostly  both,  yet  it  is  possible  to  benefit  these 
in  many  instances. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  classification  of  psychopathic  states  can- 
not be  undertaken  in  a  brief  of  this  nature.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is 
to  indicate  the  classification  of  insanity  found  in  the  better  text-books 
on  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  condensing  same  so  as  to  include  the 
principal  headings,  leaving  the  less  important  subdivisions  for  those  de- 
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siring  the  finer  details  for  special  purposes. 

As  diseases  of  the  other  organs  are  classified  and  named  according  to 
symptoms,  pathological  anatomy  and  causes,  so  also  are  diseases  of  the 
brain  classified. 

According  to  Kraepelin,  the  forms  of  insanity  produced  by  ex- 
ternal causes  such  as  infectious  diseases,  severe  exhaustion  and  intoxi- 
cating agencies  come  under  the  head  of  infection  psychoses,  exhaustion 
psychoses  and  toxic  psychoses.  In  the  former  are  included  fever  delirium, 
infection  delirum  and  infection  weakness.  In  the  second  class  are  found 
collapse  delirium,  acute  confusion  and  neurasthenia.  In  the  third  class 
are  acute  intoxication,  chronic  intoxication,  alcoholism,  morphinism  and 
cocainism. 

In  the  next  class  are  found  those  diseases  which  are  presumed  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  products  of  faulty  metabolism  and  autointoxi- 
cation, namely  the  thyrogenic  psychoses.  In  this  we  have  myxedematous 
insanity  and  cretinism. 

Kraepelin  says,  "There  are  points  of  similarity  which  would  indi- 
cate that  dementia  praecox  should  also  be  classed  here.'1  The  three  types 
of  dementia  praecox  are  hebephrenic  form,  the  catatonic  form  and 
the  paranoid  form. 

Next  come  the  organic  dementias,  paresis  or  general  paresis.  (It 
is  now  quite  finnfly  established  that  this  disease  is  due  to  syphilis.) 

The  involutional  psychoses  include  melancholia,  presenile  insanity 
and  senile  dementia.  Possibly  melancholia  properly  belongs  in  the  fol- 
lowing class  of  manic  depressive  psychoses. 

Here  are  also  found  maniacal  states,  depressive  states  and  mixed 
states.  In  the  above  class  Kraepelin  says  that  "A  morbid  constitutional 
basis  occupies   a   prominent  position." 

Paranoia  stands  alone  but  according  to  some  observers  it  is  the 
same  as  dementia  praecox  paranoid  form.  After  paranoia  come  the 
neuropsychoses :  i.  e.,  epileptic  insanity,  hysteric  insanity  and  traumatic 
insanity.  Following  this  is  the  degeneration  psychoses  as:  constitutional 
perversion,  compulsive  insanity,  impulsive  insanity  and  sexual  perversion.' 
Lastly  is  arrested  psychical  development,  imbecility  and  idiocy. 

Strange  to  say  that  many  simple  diseases  of  the  mind  such  as 
senile  dementia,  general  paresis  and  imbecility  are  seldom  correctly 
diagnosed  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  pronounce  upon  the  mental  state 
of  those  brought  before  them. 

The  most  important  group  are  the  border-land  cases,  and  unfortun- 
ately these  are  the  most  difficult  of  diagnosis.  By  border-land  eases 
is  meant  those  who  are  approaching  insanity  or  whose  symptoms  are 
such  that  it  is  difficult  to  definitely  place  them  in  any  of  the  several 
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groups.     Many  of  the  criminals,  drifaqnewts,  moral]/  irresponsible  and 
perverts  belong  in  this  class. 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge  that  we  as  physieia 
the  community  in  which  we  live  to  devote  more  thought 
this  matter — to  cultivate  a  keener  perception  that  we  may 
recognize  psychopathic  conditions  in  their  incipieney,  for 
recognition  lies  our  only  hope  of  rendering  them  our  best 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OF  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHERS, 

WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  September  12,  1916, 
at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  Chairman  Dixon  presiding. 

The  Chairman :  The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
Superintendent  Rothert  is  excused  from  attendance  at  this  con- 
ference, for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  his 
place  at  his  institution  on  the  opening  day  of  school. 

Superintendent  Mahannah  met  with  an  accident  some  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  and  broke  his  leg,  so  he  will  not  be  with  us. 

THE  DELINQUENT  DEFECTIVE. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  is  "The  Delinquent 
Defective,' '  by  Roy  Moon,  assistant  superintendent,  Institution 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  298. 

The  Chairman :  The  paper  is  before  the  conference  for 
discussion. 

Superintendent  Witte:  While  the  rest  are  studying  up 
on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  I  enjoyed  Dr. 
Moon's  admirable  paper  very  much.  It  brought  up  in  memory 
my  not  inconsiderable  experience  with  the  delinquent,  youthful 
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op  otherwise,  and  inquiry  as  to  his  mental  status.  I  have  in  mind, 
without  being  able  to  give  the  particulars,  an  investigation  of 
two  commissions  in  two  separate  states,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan,  carried  on,  on  a  rather  extensive  scale,  some  few 
years  ago.  The  commission  in  Massachusetts  investigated  one 
form  of  delinquency,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  state — prostitu- 
tion, and  sexual  offenders — and  after  it  had  thoroughly  examined 
into  and  obtained  all  possible  light,  from  all  sources  and  all 
angles,  on  the  subject  as  it  pertains  to  the  lewd  woman,  those 
who  have  been  arrested,  and  those  who  had  not  been,  the  conclu- 
sion was  formed  on  indubitable  lines,  that  sixty  per  cent  of  those 
who  were  sexual  offenders,  were  weak  mentally — deficient. 

The  examination  of  the  commission  in  Michigan  was 
somewhat  similar,  but  more  comprehensive,  and  took  in  delin- 
quents in  all  lines.  They  examined  into  the  jails,  almshouses, 
and  other  places  where  those  who  had  offended  were  confined, 
and  the  finding,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  of  the  commission  in  Massachusetts — be- 
tween sixty-five  and  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  delinquents  were 
really  feeble-minded,  and  many  of  them  markedly  so. 

I  have  no  doubt  if  an  examination  were  made  into  this 
shady  side  of  life  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  other  sister 
states,  we  would  find  something  similar.  Then  the  need  suggests 
itself,  of  having  these  people  under  treatment  and  custodial  care. 

In  the  determination  of  who  is  delinquent,  some  certain 
normal  should  be  established,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  psy- 
chologist, trained  in  clinical  methods,  who  can  measure  the  mental 
stature  and  ascertain  how  far  we  should  hold  a  certain  indivi- 
dual who  has  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  community, 
responsible ;  what  we  shall  do  to  safeguard  the  public  from  this 
deteriorating  influence,  and  what  we  should  do  to  bring  about 
a  more  orderly  and  habitual  life  in  the  offender,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  we  cannot  expect  as  much  of  a  feeble-minded 
individual  as  of  one  of  a  higher  grade,  and  also  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact,  (and  it  is  a  fact  found  by  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tion) that  the  child  in  school  who  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the 
class,  who  is  inferior  mentally,  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  class — puts  on  the  brakes,  as  it  were,  to  the  progress 
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of  the  others.  The  presence  of  such  individuals,  then,  is  a  wrong 
to  those  who  are  not  feeble-minded  and  are  not  weak  mentally. 
This  finding  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  observed  to  extend  to  older 
individuals  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  the  matter  of  the 
reformation  of  offenders,  by  giving  employment  to  them.  They 
are  allowed  to  go  out  of  confinement  on  the  promise  of  doing 
better,  and  as  a  first  requisite  for  this,  steady  employment  under 
the  direction  of  somebody  who  would  take  an  interest  in  them 
ij  necessary.  Honestly,  I  can  say  I  have  made  an  effort,  so  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  to  help  those  people,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions,  when  everything  went  smoothly  and  nicely,  they  got 
along  very  well.  But  they  had,  what  Doctor  Moon  intimated  in 
his  paper,  the  lack  of  self-control ;  that  higher  form  of  the  will 
which  restrains  was  weak  and  even  in  abeyance.  With  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  when  occasions  occurred  and  the  funda- 
mental emotions  were  stirred,  they  failed  and  fell,  no  matter 
'What  the  promises  or  conditions  were  before.  They  should  not 
**  held  accountable,  because  they  simply  cannot  give  what  they 
do  not 


Superintendent  Mogridge :    I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the 

Paper  very  critically.  You  notice  that  Doctor  Moon  makes  a  rath- 

**  ^stinct  cleavage  between  two  classes  of  defectives  possessing 

eJ*Hqxient  tendencies.     I  hope  you  will  all  remember  that  he 

te    cliscussing  the  defective;  all  that  were  mentioned  in  the 

^^**  were  defectives.    The  first  group  are  of  delinquent  tend- 

i    j^le^>  which  on  account  of  environment  and  not  on  account  of 

a^^^*^nt  or  dominant  qualities,  are  not  the  most  dangerous  class, 

jv»         "tbe  delinquencies  can  be  trained  out  of  them,  as  we  believe. 

g:t_^    other  group,  which  is  smaller,  is  more  dangerous,  and  I 

££  "^^3^  believe  these  tendencies  cannot  be  trained  out  of  them. 

^    ^***iply  requires  an  opportunity  and  the  delinquencies  will 

^      ^^X>eated  again  and  again.    I  am  not  sure  that  the  repeater 

ej^    ***id  in  the  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  are  not  of  this 

to-T^^      I  do  not  know  personally  much  about  the  prisoners  as 

*^lT*?^  ™  our  Penftl  institutions.   I  simply  know,  from  what  I  have 

^— **d     0j  tjiem  |rQm  tjme  to  tjme^  an^  fTOm  statements  I  have 

that  a  certain  percentage  of  these  people  were  feeble- 
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minded. 

I  do  not  like  to  apply  the  word  feeble-minded  to  such  a 
large  group  of  people,  be  they  under  control  or  not.  It  is  a  pretty 
loose  statement  to  say  that  sixty  per  cent  are  feeble-minded. 
I  remember,  in  this  conference,  the  statement  was  made  which 
would  indicate  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  outside — at  large 
were  feeble-minded.  At  least,  that  was  the  logical  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  statements  made  on  this  floor.  I  think 
we  should  be  a  little  bit  careful  in  designating  and  condemning 
children  as  being  feeble-minded.  It  is  an  awful  indictment  that 
they  do  not  get  over. 

The  paper  hardly  discusses  the  feeble-minded  as  a  whole, 
which  are  quite  clearly  recognized,  but  it  is  this  dangerous 
type — and  I  want  to  assure  you  there  is  such  a  class — which 
we  used  to  think  of  as  moral  imbeciles.  They  can  be  educated 
to  a  fairly  high  degree,  but  they  possess  instincts  which  are  ail 
towards  evil,  and  the  institution  at  Glenwood  is  not  a  good  place 
for  them. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  conference  remember  and 
have  had  some  experience  with  a  child  which  was  just  recently 
brought  to  Glenwood.  I  will  give  you  his  history,  which  is,  very 
briefly:  A  boy  thirteen  years  of  age  set  fire  to  a  number  of 
buildings  in  his  home  town.  He  was  sent  to  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  and  dismissed.  On  his  return  to  his  home, 
he  set  a  number  of  fires.  I  believe,  while  he  was  in  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  a  fire  was  discovered  and  there  were  reasons  to 
suppose  he  had  some  hand  in  it.  I  think,  since  his  return  home, 
he  was  responsible  for  five  fires,  the  last  one  was  a  lumber-yard, 
which  entailed  a  loss  financially,  of  about  $30,000.00  That  child, 
if  he  is  feeble-minded,  is  a  delinquent  of  the  worst  type — of  the 
dominant  type.  It  would  seem  there  is  not  much  chance  to  reform 
this  particular  boy.  It  is  a  matter  of  care  and  custody,  or  he 
will  continue  to  do  these  anti-social  acts.  Our  friends,  in  charge 
of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  I  think,  would  be  interested  in 
this  particular  case,  because  there  is  a  question  as  to  his  mental 
capacity.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  not  only  feeble-minded,  but  also 
insane,  and  as  such  he  should  not  have  been  sent  to  us.  Recently 
in  press  reports,  I  noted  that  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  living  in 
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Illinois,  of  a  somewhat  similar  type  to  this  one  in  his  delinquen- 
cies, was  committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  rather  than  to  the 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  After  a  full  investigation  by  the 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Board  of  Control,  they  concluded  he  was  too 
dangerous  for  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  he  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  hospitals. 

This  case,  I  think,  is  a  case  which  should  be  taken  care 
of  in  our  hospitals.  The  difficulties  we  experience  at  Glen  wood 
in  caring  for  some  of  these  cases,  were  pointed  out  by  the  doctor. 
We  get  along  with  them  fairly  well,  but  they  are  a  disturbing 
element;  they  are  a  dominating  element,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  girls,  I  think  they  are  extremely  dangerous  with  us.  The 
case  the  doctor  instances,  is  a  type  which  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  leaves  us  and  they  get  into  various  kinds  of  trouble. 
During  the  last  two  years  several  such  cases  have  left  the  institu- 
tion and  they  have  been  in  various  troubles.  Several  of  them 
went  into  the  United  States  army  and  were  later  discharged 
from  the  army  as  being  incompetent.  Only  the  other  day  a 
show  came  through  our  town.  One  of  these  boys  had  been  away 
about  three  years  and  another  entered  the  army  and  was  dis- 
missed for  being  in  trouble  of  various  kinds.  He  was  traveling 
with  this  show  as  a  general  roustabout.  I  feel  sure  that  boy 
is  full  of  little  petty  delinquencies.  He  does  not  want  to  work 
much,  but  he  must  eat.    It  was  useless  for  us  to  try  to  hold  him. 

I  think  the  doctor's  plea  is  that  we  should  recognize 
this  class  and  not  have  them  sent  to  Glenwood.  During  the 
past  few  years  we  have  dismissed  in  various  ways,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  cases ;  but  they  are  a  dangerous  element,  either  in 
our  institution  or  at  large.  They  should  be  confined  somewheve — 
just  where  that  should  be,  I  do  not  at  the  present  time  know. 

Mr.  Vial:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Doctor 
Moon's  paper  and  the  discussion  by  the  doctors.  I  think  this 
subject  is  the  big  problem  in  handling  delinquent  boys.  I  do 
not  think  it  extravagent  to  say,  that  if  we  rely  on  the  Binet 
tests  and  other  methods  of  judging,  we  have  seventy-five  per 
cent  from  the  grade  of  moron  down  to  the  feeble-minded,  aod 
the  twenty-five  per  cent  above  that  we  can  place  out.  There  is 
another  twenty-five  per  cent  we  know  as  morons,  and  we  place 
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them  where  the  environment  is  suitable.  As  we  go  on  down 
the  problem  gets  greater,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can.  It  is 
among  those  low  grade  feeble-minded,  or  insane,  whatever  they 
are,  that  we  have  our  trouble.  I  have  put  out  boys  in  the  last 
year  that  I  know  should  not  go  out  of  Eldora. 

These  cases  the  doctor  mentions,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
and  they  should  not  be  at  Eldora;  they  are  not  of  sound  mind. 
The  statute  under  which  the  boys  are  sent  to  Eldora  states  that 
they  must  be  of  sound  mind,  so  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  care 
for  them.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  it  to  send  them  to  some 
physician  to  make  a  study  of  them  and  then  classify  them. 

Member  McConlogue:  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  paper  read  by  Doctor  Moon,  and  especially  interested  in  the 
discussion  by  Doctor  Witte.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion  quite 
prevalent — I  think  more  so  among  the  scholarly  doctors  than 
among  the  ordinary  laborers — that  running  away  and  telling 
a  lie  is  evidence  of  weak-mindedness.  One  of  the  speakers  has 
told  about  a  boy  being  a  tramp  and  roustabout.  I  was  reading 
the  life  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  other  night.  I  find  that 
is  what  he  was  when  he  was  a  boy:  he  had  no  stability,  and 
was  careless  about  life's  affairs,  but  he  found  himself.  I  wonder 
if  a  great  many  of  the  very  ones  Doctor  Moon  speaks  about  are 
not  in  the  same  situation — they  have  not  found  themselves.  I  was 
called  upon  some  years  ago  to  defend  a  fellow  for  arson;  he 
was  a  man  then  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His 
parents  claimed  it  was  a  habit  with  him.  They  said,  in  his  early 
days,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  fact,  he  constantly  set  out  fires. 
His  mother  said  that  his  father  took  the  little  fellow  out  when 
he  was  only  two  years  old  and  taught  him  how  to  set  out  fires. 
They  contended  as  a  matter  of  defense,  that  it  was  a  habit  and 
that  he  never  got  over  it.  I  also  came  in  contact  with  a  fellow 
who  has  been  in  the  United  States  Senate,  whose  parents  could 
not  keep  him  at  home — he  constantly  ran  away.  The  energy 
in  that  boy,  the  conception  he  had  of  life,  the  ambition  back 
of  him,  forced  him  to  do  that.  His  people  lived  in  a  ravine, 
the  surroundings  were  poor ;  he  did  not  have  the  advantages  of 
other  boys  in  the  neighborhood  and  he  was  impelled  to  run  away. 
He  was  not  defective  and  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
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in  the  United  States  Senate.  So  it  seems  to  me,  those  things 
picked  out  in  the  character  of  boys  and  girls  may  sometimes  be 
misleading.  That  boy,  perhaps  if  he  had  lived  in  this  day  and 
age,  would  have  been  taken  down  to  Doctor  Mogridge's  institu- 
tion, if  he  had  parents  or  neighbors  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  So 
I  think  it  goes  right  back  to  the  individual  to  know  and  ascer- 
tain from  him,  through  him  or  by  him,  where  he  is  delinquent. 
Of  course,  when  you  go  down  the  scale  and  get  to  the  imbeciles 
and  idiots,  they  are  easily  separated  from  the  high-grade  morons. 

This  is  an  important  subject  for  consideration.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  very  anxious  to  be  enlightened  along  these 
lines,  because  we  want  to  place  in  the  institutions  those  who 
specially  belong  there.  I  think  the  law  wisely  provided  that 
boys  who  should  be  sent  to  Eldora  and  girls  who  should  be  sent 
to  Mitchellville,  shall  be  normal.  The  legislators  were  wise  in 
that  particular.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  whatever  was 
the  matter  with  them  was  due  to  environment  and  early  train- 
ing, while  feeble-mindedness  was  recognized  as  a  mental  defect 
inherent  in  the  child.  Some  of  our  juvenile  courts  sometimes 
fail  to  give  these  questions  a  deep  enough  study  and  send  mental 
delinquents  and  imbeciles  to  Eldora  or  Mitchellville,  and  prob- 
ably send  the  one  who  ought  to  go  to  Eldora  or  Mitchellville, 
to  Glenwood. 

This  is  an  important  subject  and  I  am  glad  Doctor  Moon 
brought  it  out  so  clearly,  designating  the  two  classes :  one  which 
must  always  be  wards  of  the  state;  the  other  may  be,  by  the 
aid  of  the  state,  developed  into  good  citizens. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
Doctor  Moon's  paper,  because  it  touches  a  subject  that  is  upper- 
most in  our  minds  at  all  times.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  us  so 
much  trouble  as  the  defective,  delinquent  boy.  If  we  could 
eliminate  the  defective,  delinquent  boy  from  our  institution, 
we  could  raise  the  standard  at  least  one-third  in  our  trades  and 
academic  work.  It  is  the  boy  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  or 
how  to  do  who  causes  the  great  percentage  of  trouble,  not  only 
in  our  institution,  but  in  the  home,  in  the  public  school,  in  the 
commercial  establishments — everywhere  he  goes,  he  is  a  disturb- 
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ing  element,  because  lie  cannot  possibly  fit  in  with  normal  human 
beings. 

The  boy  referred  to  by  Doctor  Mogridge  in  his  discussion 
of  the  paper,  was  recorded  by  us  as  a  mentally  deficient  or 
defective  boy.  He  was  sent  to  us  by  a  court  of  record.  The 
court,  of  course,  understood  that  only  boys  of  sound  mind 
bhould  be  sent  to  Eldora.  Perhaps  the  judge  thought  this 
boy  was  of  sound  mind  and  did  not  go  into  the  matter  far 
enough  to  determine  that  correctly.  We  received  him  and 
with  him  we  took  all  his  deficiencies,  and  I  verily  believe 
since  he  went  out  he  showed  himself  the  pyromaniac  that  he 
was,  and  that  he  set  the  fire  to  our  building  last  March.  He 
was  the  first  fellow  to  report  it,  and  the  boys  now  tell  us 
that  before  anybody  suspicioned  anything  he  was  remarking 
that  he  smelled  smoke.  I  believe  this  boy  found  access  to  this 
room  and  kindled  the  fire  among  the  closet  clothing.  The  boy 
is  not  one  you  would  pick  out  as  feeble-minded.  He  is  quite 
well  advanced  in  his  school  work,  talkB  quite  intelligently 
and  has  a  very  winning  way  about  him,  and  convinces  anyone 
that  he  is  unusually  nice  and  that  he  desires  above  everything 
else  to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  boy.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  he  is  responsible  for  our  fire  and  that 
perhaps  he  is  insane. 

I  know  i  very  well  the  boy  Doctor  Moon  refers  to  as  M.  N. 
His  parents  were  very  anxious  to  secure  his  parole  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  made  promises  to  leave  the  state.  He 
never  left  Des  Moines,  but  came  directly  to  Des  Moines  and 
never  left  here  to  live  in  Minneapolis;  He  was  sent  to  Glen- 
wood  and  ran  away,  as  I  understand  it.  He  finally  came  back 
to  us  and  earned  his  merits  and  went  out  again.  He  should 
not  have  gone  out  but  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done 
with  him.  I  do  not  know  what  disposition  we  can  make  of 
many  boys  we  have  there  today.  That  is  the  greatest  burden 
of  the  placing  department.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Vial  has  any 
one  thing  which  causes  more  trouble  and  work  than  the  care 
of  the  boys  who  are  irresponsible  and  practically  unplaceable. 
There  is  no  place  they  can  fit  in  with  normal  human  beings; 
they  are  not  normal;  they  never  will  be  normal;  they  cannot 
be,  and  we  are  inviting  trouble  when  we  send  them  out.    Appli- 
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f/^°*^   after  application  comes  from  parents  who  want  their 

/^  They  say  that  he  has  been  there  one,  two,  three  or  four 

J^*^»    ^d  does  not  earn  his  merits.     The  fact  is,  he  is-  not 

V^^^^l  mentally  and  he  cannot  make  his  way  in  the  school 

out    ^^icome  eligible  to  go.    The  chances  are  100  to  1,  if  he  is  placed 

kut    **-«  will  make  a  failure ;  not  because  he  deliberately  offends 

tj^,.    ^^^cause  he  cannot  do  otherwise.     If  we  could  eliminate 

wjj^    ^Jass  and  if  there  was  some  way  of  taking  care  of  the  boys 

to  w  ^  *^ome  to  us  and  earn  their  wfcy  out  if  it  becomes  advisable 

for       ^*5e  them  out,  it  would  solve  quite  a  problem  for  us  in  caring 

^^*ose  who  are  to  be  placed  out. 

bra>^         We  received  a  boy  a  couple  of  months  ago  whose  mother 

tte      ^&lt  him  to  school.     I  called  the  boy  and  the  mother  into 

B^^ J^*Bce,  and  it  seemed  plain  to  me  that  the  boy  was  feeble- 

flfiS^T^^d.     I   questioned  him  and  his  mother.     She  made  no 

^*\on  of  him  ever  having  been  at  Glenwood.    I  went  so  far 

^^^)  suggest  to  her,  that  I  thought  the  boy  would  not  fit  in  at 

^e  school ;  and  that  he  would  probally  be  imposed  upon  by  the 

t*oys  of  brighter  minds.    I  also  suggested  that  she  might  well 

have  thought  of  placing  him  at  Glenwood.     She  would  not 

listen  +o  that.    I  wrote  to  the  probation  officer  in  the  town  from 

which  the  boy  came,  and  found  that  he  had  been  at  Glenwood 

and  was  allowed  to  go  home  to  attend  a  funeral  of  a  relative 

and  was  never  returned.    He  is  a  fit  subject  for  Glenwood  and 

should  not  be  brought  to  the  school  at  all.    I  cannot  understand 

how,  with  a  little  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  committing 

judge,  he  came  to  be  sent  to  us. 

We  have  an  application  for  the  parole  of  a  boy  right 

now — a  very  pressing  application.     They  claim  they  have  a 

good  home  for  the  boy.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bqy 

is  mentally  defective.    He  has  a  tendency  to  be  cruel,  which  waa 

reported  to  us  before  he  came  to  the  school.    He  delighted  in 

being  cruel  to  dumb  animals.    He  will  fight  at  the  drop  of  a 

Yiat    If  a  boy  crosses  his  path  and  he  takes  a  notion  to  settle 

with  him,  he  will  do  it  regardless  of  place  or  circumstance. 

Be  seems  to  have  a  desire  to  inflict  punishment  and  be  revengeful. 

He  should  have  custodial  care.    I  doubt  very  much  if  he  would 

succeed  were  he  placed  in  the  best  kind  of  a  home,  because  1 
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believe  he  is  so  deficient  mentally,  (which  runs  back  through 
the  whole  family)   that  he  never  will  be  able  to  go  it  alone. 

I  think  one  big  proposition  that  confronts  us,  not  only  in 
schools  of  our  kind,  but  the  penitentiaries,  and  even  commercial 
establishments  and  public  schools,  is  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
the  exceptional  child — the  handling  of  the  boy  and  the  girl 
who  are  perhaps  deficient  not  only  mentally  but  maybe  physi- 
cally. We  must  some  day  come  to  the  aid  of  this  class  and  give 
them  the  permanent  custodial  care  that  is  demanded. 

Dr.  Moon :  The  discussion  has  already  been  quite  lengthy 
and  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  saying  anything  further, 
except  that  I  think  Superintendent  Kuser's  remarks  have  carried 
out  the  idea  that  we  are  dealing  altogether  with  defectives, 
and  as  such,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  find  themselves. 

I  believe  Colonel  McConlogue  had  a  slightly  wrong  idea 
as  to  the  class  we  were  discussing.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  delinquents,  purely  as  such,  can  be  helped,  while  the  defec- 
tive is  an  altogether  different  matter.  We  have  at  the  institu- 
tion now  quite  a  number  of  those.  Perhaps  there  are  at  least 
fifty  who  would  be  morally  certain  to  become  delinquents  of 
the  worst  class  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  sur- 
roundings. We  have  every  year  a  number  of  those  who  leave 
and  who  do  become  such  delinquents.  The  boys  most  usually 
run  away,  and  the  girls  are  most  usually  taken  out  by  some 
interfering  relatives  or  friends,  against  advice.  There  is  no 
way  of  holding  those  people  at  the  institution.  The  question 
is,  how  shall  they  be  detained  and  detained  in  custody  so  they 
will  stay. 

Member  McConlogue :  The  point  I  was  making :  is  there 
not  some  danger  in  sometimes  classing  a  delinquent  as  defective, 
when  the  facts  are,  the  delinquent  so  denominated,  has  not  found 
himself  f 

Dr.  Moon :  I  think  the  person  who  proves  himself  to  be 
a  confirmed  delinquent,  will  be  defective.  The  measurements 
for  mental  defectives  can  easily  be  made  and  the  measurements 
for  delinquents  can  easily  be  made. 
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Member  McConlogue :  If  a  child  habitually  runs  away, 
you  would  not  call  it  delinquent  f 

Dr.  Moon :  That  could  be  easily  determined  by  such  tests 
as  we  have  in  hand. 

Member  McConlogue:  If  the  child  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  man,  what  would  you  call  himf 

Dr.  Moon :    We  do  not  have  very  many  of  that  kind. 

DISSEMINATED  SCLEROSIS. 

The  Chairman :  We  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  paper,  which  is  entitled,  "Disseminated  Sclerosis,"  by 
Lena  M.  Beach,  M.  D.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  303. 

The  Chairman:  The  paper  is  before  the  conference  for 
discussion. 

Superintendent  Witte :  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss 
the  paper,  which  is  outside  of  objection  or  discussion,  but  only 
to  draw  attention  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  this  paper 
has  been  presented  and  illustrated.  It  is  a  model  for  a  report 
of  cases  of  that  sort.  I  want  to  congratulate  Doctor  Beach  for 
the  admirable  work  done  and  the  clear  and  lucid  way  this  rather 
obtuse  and  difficult  subject  has  been  set  forth. 

I  have  just  a  word  as  a  matter  of  memory.  I  have  some- 
painful  recollections  as  to  this  particular  trouble  known  as 
insular  sclerosis,  since  two  very  good  friends  of  mine  died  of 
this  trouble,  and  I  was  the  unfortunate  one  to  recognize  it  and 
to  break  the  news  to  them  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  future: 
one  of  the  saddest  things  that  can  come  to  the  life  of  the  physi- 
cian. Another  particular  coincidence  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  bankers,  although  I  do  not  think  their  work  had 
causative  influence. 

Prof.  Van  Epps:  I  appreciate  thoroughly  the  manner 
in  which  this  case  is  reported.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  this 
case  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  during  its  course,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  saw  it.    I  have  seen  many  cases  of  sclerosis. 
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and  they  very  often  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    I  remember 
a  case  a  few  years  ago  which  confusd  me  for  sometime. 

The  interesting  side  of  this  report  is  the  pathological 
report  and  the  methods  adopted  to  show  the  specimens.  It  i» 
really  ideal.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  P.  W.  Mott  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  his  work.  He  stands  foremost  in 
neuropathic  work  in  London. 

I  think  the  state  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  some- 
one in  its  laboratories  doing  work  of  this  high  grade. 

Dr.  Hill:  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  thoroughness 
of  the  paper  just  read,  I  wish  to  supplement  what  Doctor  Van 
Epps  said  by  saying  that  the  paper  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
postmortem  examinations.  What  I  am  most  dissatisfied  with  now 
in  my  experience  and  observation,  is  the  small  proportion  of 
postmortem  examinations  which  are  made  anywhere,  especially 
in  the  state  hospitals,  and  I  fear,  often  in  our  general  hospitals 
in  the  cities,  comparatively  few  autopsies  are  permitted,  and 
comparatively  little  pathological  material  is  secured  to  verify  the 
prognosis  or  diagnosis  that  has  been  made  before  death.  The 
most  progress  made  at  the  present  time,  is  the  verification  of  the 
prognoses  of  living  persons  by  means  of  laboratory  work,  which 
is  made,  not  only  upon  the  blood  but  special  fluids,  and  so  I  think, 
if  that  kind  of  laboratory  work  is  being  skillfully  done,  it  is  very 
valuable,  and  we  ought  to  all  of  use  our  influence  in  favor  of 
having  more  postmortem  examinations  made  and  more  pathologi- 
cal material  used  to  confirm  the  diagnoses  made  before  death. 

The  Chairman :  We  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  paper.  The  Board  of  Control  in  its  management  of  the 
different  institutions  has  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
from  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state.  The  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  has  been 
assisting  us  a  great  deal  in  the  development  of  our  orchards 
and  the  selection  of  live  stock,  the  selection  of  seeds  and  matters 
of  that  kind.  So  has  the  State  University  been  of  great  help 
to  us,  especially  in  the  law  which  established  a  hospital  there 
for  crippled  children.  Quite  a  number  of  our  children  from 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Davenport  have  been  sent  there 
for  treatment,  and  I  believe  also  some  from  other  institutions. 
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THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  MOVEMENT. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  University,  and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  the  conference,  Professor  Clarence  Van  Epps, 
who  will  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Birth  Control  Move- 
ment/' 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  312. 

Dr.  Hill:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  talk  intelligently 
on  the  text  and  contents  of  the  paper.  I  will  simply  say  that 
I  now  have  a  lady  patient  in  The  Retreat  who  is  a  constitutional 
anaemic,  as  was  her  mother  before  her.  She  is  about  forty 
years  old  now  and  has  been  pregnant  four  or  five  times,  yet  has 
never  been  able  to  carry  her  children  to  the  full  term,  on  account 
of  what  I  might  say,  starvation — anaemia  of  the  child  in  the 
uterus.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  patient  has  an  anaemic  brain. 
She  is  discouraged  because  she  cannot  have  children,  and  I  cite 
this  case  as  perhaps  being  somewhat  appropriate,  because  it  is 
one  kind  of  married  women  who  cannot  reproduce  herself  and 
furnish  children  for  the  world.  She  is  not  insane  but  she  has 
brain  trouble  on  account  of  the  constitutional  condition  which 
she  has  inherited. 

Superintendent  .Witte:  Professor  Van  Epps  selected 
a  subject  which,  putting  it  in  the  phrase  of  the  street,  "takes 
the  lid  off"  the  great  chasms  and  depths  of  the  submerged 
part  of  human  life,  and  I  really  do  not  know  how  far  to  go  in 
discussing  it.  It  is  a  subject  that  ordinarily  is  not  discussed, 
and  yet  there  is  none  that  deserves  it  more,  because  it  is  the 
basis  of  so  much  unhappiness,  trouble,  and  everything  that  is 
undesirable  and  wrong  in  this  social  world  of  ours.  There  are 
two  primary  absolutely  dominant  trends  in  human  life :  one  is 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  other  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race.  Our  troubles  ultimately  lead  back  to 
difficulties  and  disturbances  in  these. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  the  birth  rate  which  looks  towards 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  that  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be 
settled  in  each  individual  case.  It  goes  without  saying,  as 
intimated  by  Professor  Van  Epps,  there  is  such  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  our  society  where  it  is  very  desirable  that  offspring 
should  be  regulated  and  kept  within  confines,  if  not  altogether 
null,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  one  point  to  the  opposite 
tendency  in  another  part  of  society,  where  children  who  should 
be  the  most  desirable  thing  in  this  life,  are  not  wanted,  are  not 
welcome,  and  are  not  allowed  to  come. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
propagation  of  the  species  as  it  pertains  to  the  degenerate  portion 
of  it,  where  there  is  a  reduction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  plane. 
Here  often  a  great  fecundity  is  observed  and  reproduction  is 
altogether  out  of  bounds.  A  few  years  ago  an  old  man  died 
at  the  hospital  at  Clarinda,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  or 
thereabouts.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  old  age  and  not  having 
the  means  to  be  cared  for  elsewhere.  He  was  the  reputed  father 
of  twenty-six  children,  and  there  was  not  one  able  to  give  him 
a  pillow  for  his  head  when  he  died,  altogether  most  of  them  were 
living.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I 
read  about  a  man  dying  in  a  midwestern  state,  who  still  went 
one  better.  He  died  in  the  poor  house,  and  he  was  the  father 
of  thirty-nine  children.  This  tendency  to  multiply  abundantly 
is  quite  marked  with  those  people  in  this  submerged  part  and 
lower  level  of  our  society — there  is  an  inordinate  tendency  to 
be  prolific  in  reproduction. 

Another  thing  I  have  observed,  and  that  is  the  tendency 
of  the  degenrate  to  mate  with  the  degenrate.  I  was  going  to 
say,  it  is  a  law.  It  is  hardly  that,  yet  the  tendency  is  so  strong, 
you  might  speak  of  it  as  tending  towards  a  law.  There  is  ait 
inate  ruling  principle  in  the  healthy  and  normal  individual 
which  makes  the  mating  with  a  mental  or  physical  cripple 
abhorrent,  but  in  the  degenerate,  defect  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
attraction.  But  even  at  best,  the  offspring  of  these  degenerate 
families  are  short-lived. 

I  have  noticed  something  like  this  also  in  plant  life.  When 
the  apple  tree  becomes  defective  at  the  root  and  in  vitality,  it 
makes  a  strong  effort  to  reproduce  itself  by  an  over-abundant 
crop. 

Dr.  Means:     I  enjoyed  the  paper  very  much.     I  think 
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the  subject  requires  thoughtful  consideration.  It  occurs  to  me, 
this  is  probably  the  best  place  to  discuss  it,  because  no  one  sees 
the  results  of  that  mating  more  than  the  heads  of  state  institu- 
tions The  physicians  see  it  likewise,  and  the  physicians  and 
heads  of  state  institutions  ought  to  get  together  and  discuss 
it  frequently. 

Dr.  Peck  r  The  old  trite  saying  that  every  child  deserves 
to  be  well  born,  is  certainly  the  keynote  of  this  sort  of  a  move- 
ment. It  it  not  a  question  that  can  be  decided  off-hand.  It  is 
a  very  serious  problem  as  to  how  this  information  shall  be  given 
by  whom  it  shall  be  given,  and  to  whom  it  shall  be  given,  and 
just  who  is  going  to  have  the  last  decision  in  the  question  of  con- 
trol. I  can  see  no  other  way  except  that  of  individual  control. 
The  United  States  is  certainly  far  behind  European  countries 
in  our  understanding  of  the  birth  control  movement,  and  we 
certainly  need  to  study  this  question  more,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  arrive  at  any  sort  of  a  decision.  I  think  the  paper  is  a  mighty 
good  one  for  us  to  think  over,  and  certainly,  Professor  Van 
Epps  gives  plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  the  paper.  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Professor  Van  Epps.  Two  weeks  ago  a  woman 
was  admitted  to  the  Independence  State  Hospital  who  has  been 
pregnant  seventeen  times  and  had  given  birth  to  f iften  children. 
This  leads  to  speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  control  should 
have  been  adopted  in  her  case.  We  can  find  all  shades  of  opinion 
on  this  subject ;  from  that  of  the  great  Napoleon  who  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  those  women  who  are  not  mothers  of  several 
children,  to  that  of  Malthus,  who  advocated  checking  the  natural 
increase  in  numbers  to  the  limits  of  abundant  means  of  subsis- 
tence. The  former  desired  the  male  members  of  the  abundant 
yield  that  he  advocated,  for  cannon  fodder. 

We  have  not  given  the  subject  enough  thoughtful  consi- 
deration to  form  any  definite  opinion  concerning  it. 

Prof.  Van  Epps:  This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  discuss. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  birth  control  is  in  active  operation 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  use  of  denying  it.  Of  course, 
it  you  want  to  spread  a  propoganda,  the  best  thing  is  to  have 
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it  come  up  in  the  form  of  a  trail.  England  recognised  that  long 
ago.  We  have  a  law  making  a  person  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  circulating  knowledge  on  counter-ceptives.  The  law  ought 
to  be  changed  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  poor  classes 
to  obtain  knowledge  which  every  one  should  have.  The  classes 
who  cannot  afford  to  obtain  the  knowledge  are  the  ones  who 
should  most  practice  birth  control,  because  of  their  limited 
financial  condition.  It  simply  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  what 
kind  of  a  control  it  should  be  in  the  end. 

The  conference  reconvened  in  the  afternoon,  after  inter- 
mission and  proceeded. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Chairman :  The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
We  will  next  take  up  the  paper  entitled,  "Exceptional  Children 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Miss  Mary  G.  Diemer,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  316. 

The  Chairman:  After  listening  to  this  paper,  it  only 
shows  how  closely  people  on  the  outside  are  related  to  the  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  this  board.  I  think  Miss  Diemer  is 
doing  excellent  work.  The  paper  is  very  interesting  and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  some  discussion. 

Miss  Goff :  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  Miss  Diemer 
for  this  paper.  She  has  brought  to  me  a  number  of  ideas  I  am 
auxious  to  put  into  practice.  I  am  glad  that  she  emphasizes  the 
idea  that  children  must  be  tested.  We  have  some  remarkable 
results  from  a  number  of  our  children  because  of  the  advice  and 
help  given  us  by  the  psychological  and  clinical  work  at  Iowa 
City.  Some  day  we  want  to  make  a  report  of  some  of  these  cases, 
because  they  show  what  can  be  done  with  children  who  seem  to 
be  almost  hopeless. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  Miss  Diemer  has  presented 
vlb  with  an  exceedingly  excellent  and  educative  paper.  I  think 
her  attitude  is  a  very  right  one,  in  regard  to  her  view  of  the 
cases  that  she  comes  in  contact  with.    She  is  very  conservative 
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and  I  think  she  does  not  like  to  call  a  child  feeble-minded.  She 
would  rather  work  with  the  child  and  try  to  develop  it,  even  if 
it  takes  several  years  before  she  gives  up,before  she  will  admit 
the  child  is  feeble-minded.  I  am  glad  of  that  attitude,  because 
there  is  a  looseness  about  some  teachers  in  branding,  after  a 
very  brief  knowledge  and  very  little  investigation,  children  as 
being  feeble-minded.  Especially  is  that  true  in  the  last  few 
years,  since  these  tests  have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge.  I 
think  they  have  been  abused  and  the  Binet  test  has  been  used 
to  diagnose  f  eeble-mindedness  when  it  did  not  exist.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  this  note  of  warning,  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  conclu- 
sions. The  child  may  be  retarded  or  backward.  It  may  be 
underfed  or  some  sense  avenue  interfered  with.  There  is  some 
hope,  of  some  of  these  children,  at  least,  being  found  to  be 
normal.  At  Glenwood,  we  have  quite  a  population.  1503  are 
on  the  roll  and  225,  perhaps,  are  on  the  waiting  list,  very  anxious 
to  come,  with  no  room  to  take  them.  We  dismiss  about  175  to 
180  each  year. 

.    The  Chairman:    That  includes  deaths  toot 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  Yes.  There  are  a  great 
many  children,  I  believe  feeble-minded  in  degree,  who  are  so 
circumstanced  at  home  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be 
brought  to  the  institution  at  Glenwood.  I  believe  they  can  be 
cared  for  in  the  home  just  as  well  as  we  can  care  for  them  in 
the  institutions,  that  is,  where  the  parentage  is  capable,  judi- 
cious and  will  give  them  custodial  care.  Then  again,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  parents  are  not  so  adapted.  I  think  Miss 
Diemer  will  find  in  her  work  there  are  certain  cases  where  it 
is  to  a  child's  disadvantage  to  be  in  such  surroundings.  They 
are  defectives  and  on  account  of  their  environment  they  are 
quite  likely  to  become  delinquent. 

The  investigations  of  family  history,  such  as  Miss  Diemer 
is  engaged  upon,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows  us  that 
not  only  intensive  studies  have  been  made,  but  that  there  are 
in  our  own  state  family  histories  which  are  grievous  for  us  to 
know  about.  They  do  intermarry  and  they  are  very  clannish. 
They  intermarry  amongst  themselves  and  though  they  may  not 
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come  on  the  county  and  not  seem  to  be  such  a  burden,  yet  they  are 
barnacles  as  she  explained  in  the  paper.  They  are  beggars 
living  off  their  neighbors,  largely.  It  seems  to  me  thqy  are  a 
menace  to  the  decency  of  any  neighborhood  in  which  they  may 
live.  The  history  she  has  given  of  this  family — none  of  them 
really  respectable,  though  some  may  be  normal — shows  that  even 
in  this  new  agricultural  state  we  have  some  bad  spots.  I  know  one 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state  and  I  know  another  in 
the  southestern  corner  of  the  state  which  are  about  as  Miss  Diemer 
found  this  family. 

In  regard  to  the  work  with  the  special  classes  as  it 
has  been  done,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  Miss  Diemer  *s 
exposition,  because  it  has  always  been  a  little  problem  to  me 
as  to  what  good  these  special  classes  were  going  to  do,  what  the 
object  was  and  what  the  teacher  and  authorities  expected  from 
the  special  classes.  If  the  children  in  a  special  class  are  feeble- 
minded with  no  special  or  proper  supervision,  there  must  be  a 
final  disposition  made  of  the  child.  Is  the  special  class  a  clear- 
ing house  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  to  separate  the 
backward  child  from  the  feeble-minded  child  and  advise  the 
parents  of  the  feeble-minded  child  of  the  condition  and  what  may 
become  of  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  environments  of  the 
child  and  suggest  or  advise  whether  that  child  shall  remain  in  the 
home  or  in  the  institution.  The  function  of  the  special  class 
seems  to  be  of  that  order.  They  can  be  made  fully  sustained 
citizens.  They  have  to  have  some  help — some  push  behind  them ; 
in  other  words,  custodial  care  of  some  kind,  either  in  the  home 
or  in  the  institution.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  train  very 
many  of  them  in  such  trades  to  be  self-supporting,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Yes,  I  believe,  this  work  in  the 
public  schools  is  very  important.  The  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  state  know  very  little  about  these  conditions.  It  is  a  local 
question  and  it  gets  to  be  a  big  question  after  we  think  what 
there  is  in  the  county  and  state,  and  then  as  a  national  question, 
how  many  hundreds  and  thousands  there  are.  But  the  question 
is  a  local  one.  The  town  of  Glenwood  with  an  institution  right 
on  the  edge  of  it,  has  as  much  degeneracy  in  it  as  any  other  town 
of  its  size  in  the  state — no  special  effort  being  made  to  get  at 
the  details  of  these  matters.   We  have  the  ministerial  associations. 
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churches,  and  fairly  good  schools;  yet  with  the  great  object  les- 
son, we  have  such  degeneracy  there.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  local  ques- 
tion and  our  people  must  be  educated  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  situation. 

Member  McConlogue:  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  per- 
manent benefit  to  those  delinquent  children  to  have  them  separ- 
ated from  the  normal  children  T 

Superintendent  Mogridge :    You  mean  the  defectives  t 

Member  McConlogue:   'Yes,  of  benefit  to  the  defectives t 

Superintendent  Mogridge:    I  think  so. 

Member  McConlogue:  Would  it  be  detrimental  to  the 
normal  children  to  have  the  defectives  mingle  with  them,  out- 
side of  the  moral  question  f 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  I  believe  defectives  in  a  home 
with  other  children  are  quite  a  detriment  to  the  children  in 
the  home  and  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  home,  entailing 
burdens  and  costs  in  addition  to  the  general  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  home. 

Member  McConlogue:  It  would  not  affect  their  menta- 
lity t 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  I  think  not,  but  it  would  affect 
their  disposition  and  earning  capacity  in  a  measure.  It  would 
have  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  harmoniousness  that  should 
reign  in  an  ordinary  family.  It  has  been  said  by  the  school- 
teachers time  and  again  that  the  feeble-minded  child  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  other  scholars.  I  have  personally  known  homes  that 
have  been  broken  up  by  the  persistent  keeping  of  a  feeble-minded 
child  in  that  home.  The  final  result  was  the  death  of  the  child, 
and  caused  the  early  death  of  the  mother,  a  nervous  break-down 
of  one  of  the  sisters,  and  a  general  improverishment  of  the 
family. 

I  think  a  feeble-minded  child  is  out  of  place  in  society 
at  large,  and  is  better  off  in  its  own  world.  I  think  the  im- 
mediate family  would  be  much  benefitted  by  its  removal. 

Member  McConlogue:    This    excellent    paper    of    Miss 
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Diemer,  and  the  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  by  Superintendent 
Mogridge,  brings  to  society  a  very  serious  problem.  In  the  work 
of  the  future,  the  education  of  children  should  be  so  graded  or 
designated  as  to  set  aside  the  defective  children  and  create  for 
them  a  world  by  themselves ;  have  them  know,  or  their  parents 
know  that  they  are  defectives,  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens  and  children  of  their  country. 
It  is  a  serious  problem,  and  it  seems  to  me,  it  brings  back  the 
other  important  question:  "What  shall  the  state  do  to  check 
tbis  constant  increase  of  that  class  t"  If  it  is  true  that  these 
people  intermarry,  that  they  do  not  marry  out  of  their  class, 
that  they  do  not  improve  by  marriage ;  then  society  is  confronted 
with  a  problem  that  is  most  important,  and  we  must  come  back 
to  the  other  position,  presented  by  Professor  Van  Epps  in  his 
paper,  that  there  must  be  a  lowering,  a  reducing  of  the  birth  rate 
of  this  class,  and  the  dominant  races  must  do  it.  We  must  then 
have  our  sterilization  law  put  in  force,  and  the  result  will 
be  to  minimize  the  number  of  this  class  of  defectives.  I  have 
myself  reached  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
reducing  this  class  is  to  check  the  birth  rate  and  to  check  the 
intermarrying  of  these  classes,  preventing  them  from  bring  into 
the  world,  children  of  like  characteristics. 

I  think  if  you  will  follow  this  question  closely,  you  will 
find  our  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  are  closely  related  to 
this  very  class  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  these  in- 
stitutions can  be  traced  directly. 

I  am  glad  this  paper  is  presented  here.  I  am  glad  the 
question  has  been  presented  so  clearly,  and  I  am  glad  that  Super- 
intendent Mogridge  has  gotten  down  on  record  now,  that  this  is 
a  distinct  class  to  be  controlled  within  their  kingdom.  But  what 
will  the  doctor  do  with  this  stern  and  stubborn  opposition  to 
sterilization  f  I  think  the  law  that  was  passed  here  in  Iowa, 
and  which  the  Federal  Court  set  aside,  because  it  lacked  some 
of  the  qualities  making  it  operative,  was  a  good  law  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.    I  hope  to  see  it  improved. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Miss  Diemer 's  paper,  because 
it  brought  out  clearly  and  vividly  to  us  the  diffculties  in  connec- 
tion with  a  continuation  of  the  reproduction  unless  stopped  in 
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some  way,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  t 

Superintendent  Kuser :  Miss  Diemer  's  paper  has  only  con- 
vinced me  of  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  a  birth  control,  especi- 
ally among  the  classes,  such  as  are  shown  there  on  that  chart. 
I  know  whom  we  have  that  is  listed  there ;  I  know  something  of 
the  family,  and  I  know  something  of  other  families  we  have,  even 
in  this  young  state,  who  have  been  represented  time  after  time 
at  Eldora.  We  have  boys  there  today,  related  and  interrelated 
in  a  way  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about.  We  have  had 
boys  come  there  to  find  out  they  had  relatives  in  the  school  they 
had  never  seen  before. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  what  we  should  do  to  help  ourselves 
in  AliwnTiAtiTig  these  barnacles.  I  believe  in  the  sterilization  of 
those  who  are  unfit  to  procreate  and  bring  children  into  the 
world.  I  think  we  ought  to  devise  some  method  of  preventing  this 
constant  stream  and  supply  of  degenerates,  defectives,  and  crimi- 
nals which  constantly  fill  our  institutions. 

I  was  especially  interestd  in  Miss  Diemer 's  paper,  because 
of  what  she  had  to  say  concerning  the  exceptional  child  in  the 
public  school.  That  is  our  problem,  largely.  Our  boys  are  the 
exceptional  public  school  boys,  as  a  usual  thing.  Miss  Diemer 's 
business  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  boys  from  coming  to  the 
industrial  school.  I  think  she  is  succeeding  very  well.  I  believe 
there  is  no  place  as  good  as  a  good  home  for  a  child.  I  do  not  care 
how  good  an  institution  may  be;  I  do  not  care  how  few  boys 
you  have  in  each  cottage ;  how  much  money  we  may  have  at  our 
disposal,  we  cannot  make  our  institution  as  good  as  a  good  home. 
But  I  do  say,  for  many  of  our  boys,  the  institution  is  better 
than  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  before  they  came  to 
us.  The  problem  resolves  itself  very  largely  into  a  matter  of 
personal  and  individual  supervision  of  the  child.  That  is  the 
idea  in  the  school  grades  for  exceptional  children  and  many  boys 
and  girls  can  be  built  up  and  made  self-supporting. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Diemer,  if  she  finds  in  these 
grades,  that  the  boys  take  especially  to  manual  training  work ; 
if  she  does  not  find  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  the 
boys  who  are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  perhaps  earn 
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wages  which  will  make  them  self -supporting,  lies  in  equipping 
them  with  skilled  hands,  rather  than  with  skilled  intellects. 

Miss  Diemer:  Yes,  I  find  that  very  true.  Doctor  God- 
dard  said  this  summer,  one  of  the  great  questions  he  was  study- 
ing now  was  just  at  what  time  the  human  mind  began  to  special- 
ize .  I  find  in  the  school,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  B  grades  is 
when  the  boy  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  school  and  loves 
manual  training.  We  are  building  up  a  very  good  pre-vocational 
school  here  to  take  that  type  of  boys  and  hope  to  meet  that  need 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  do  not  think  any  child  is  educated  if  the  mind 
and  hand  is  not  educated  at  the  same  time. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker :  The  paper  of  the  essayist 
is  a  good  presentation  on  an  important  and  live  topic.  The  fact 
that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  no  two  individuals  is  precisely 
similar  appears  only  recently  to  have  been  generally  recognized. 

During  the  last  five  years  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to- 
ward analyzing  and  aiding  the  atypical  and  mentally  defective 
child  in  his  school  studies  and  social  life.  In  some  metropolitan 
cities,  notably  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  there  have  been  estab- 
lished public  agencies  for  studying  the  defective  child  of  school 
age,  so  as  to  ascertain  his  capabilities  and  devise  plans  of  help 
in  his  work.  In  a  few  places  the  precocious,  prodigious,  the 
super-normal  child,  if  you  will,  comes  in  for  attention  in  order 
that  he  may  give  to  the  world  the  best  that  he  is  capable  of.  This 
is  effected  through  consultations  on  the  part  of  parents,  teacher, 
physician  and  the  school  psychologist. 

We  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  this  great  work.  Clara 
Sehmitt,  of  the  public  department  of  child  study  in  Chicago, 
mentions  some  of  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  child  who  reacts  atypically  to  the  social  environment.  The 
child  may  have  a  high  grade  mental  defect  which  has  not  been  re- 
cognized by  the  family  and  teachers. 

The  child  may  suffer  from  certain  physical  defects,  such 
as  impaired  sight  or  hearing,  adenoids,  nervous  diseases,  distur- 
bance of  the  internal  secretions,  etc. 

The  child  may  have  developed  certain  hobbies  which  so 
interest  him  that  he  neglects  other  requirements  of  conventional 
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society.  Atypical  reaction  may  result  from  special  traits,  for 
instance:  the  child  may  be  so  diffident  that  notwithstanding  a 
desire  to  respond  to  questions  propounded  by  the  teacher,  he  lacks 
the  confidence  necessary  in  order  to  do  so  and  therefore  does  not 
exhibit  the  initiative. 

Member  McCotnlogue:    What  is  your  idea  as  to  the 
remedy  t 

Superintendent  Grumbacker:  We  had  that  question  up 
this  morning,  and  we  believe  this  could  be  largely  controlled  by 
controlling  the  birth  of  defectives.  We  believe,  however,  that  our 
schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  or  as  they  have  been  conducted 
in  the  past,  are  attempting  to  teach  a  great  lot  of  people  to  do  or 
learn  things  they  are  not  capable  of  learning,  and  that  the  child 
would  be  better  off  and  develop  better  when  that  is  recognized 
and  a  plan  is  devised  for  work  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  for  the 
study  of  subjects  he  is  capable  of  learning.  It  is  a  great  waste  of 
time  to  spend  a  whole  winter  teaching  the  child  the  multiplication 
table,  when  the  Binet-Simon  test,  or  that  of  Doctor  Yerkes  showB 
that  the  child  at  that  time  cannot  learn  the  multiplication  table. 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  do  not  wish  to  let  an  opportun- 
ity go  by  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  this  most  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  such  an  important  subject.  This  paper  and  the  dis- 
cussion following,  only  illustrates  what  has  been  said  so  often  con- 
cerning these  various  deficiencies,  delinquencies  and  morbid  con- 
ditions, which  in  their  graver  degrees,  the  state  attempts  to 
ameliorate  and  minimize  by  the  various  institutions  under  the 
Board  of  Control.  All  these  various  abnormal  tendencies  and 
burdensome  troubles  are  simply  phases  of  one  and  the  same 
condition — degeneracy — a  throw-back  from  the  main  current  of 
the  evolutional  stream,  and  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  has  been 
pointed  out  time  and  again,  is  localized  geographically  in  certain 
spots,  as  you  may  say,  from  whence  it  radiates  as  from  a  center. 

In  each  neighborhood  of  our  commonwealth,  these  unde- 
sirable conditions  are  found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
inquiry  will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  conditions  prevail  in 
certain  families,  either  in  a  moderate  or  marked  way,  A  more 
thorough  study  shows  that  it  is  really  constitutional,  and  in 
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probably  two-thirds  of  all  individuals  affected,  the  trouble  has 
its  origin  in  an  inherited  unstable  organization  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  that  the  retrogressive  tendency  is  passed  on  from 
parent  to  offspring.  Furthermore,  it  is  found  to  be  a  fact,  that 
the  degenerate  strain  with  its  various  manifestations,  is  trans- 
mitted according  to  the  Mendelian  laws  of  heredity,  and  fort- 
unately, that  it  is  recessive.  The  normal  condition  is  dominant 
and  therein  lies  our  hope  for  the  race. 

Take  any  community  you  please,  with  degeneracy  in  any 
proportion,  only  see  that  a  part  of  normal  individuals  is  con- 
tained in  it,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  the  normal 
people  will  be  in  the  ascendancy,  not  only  numerically,  but  even 
early  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  community,  will  be  prepo- 
tent on  the  whole,  as  directing  affairs.  Even  in  a  community 
made  up  largely  of  defectives,  the  normal  individual  would  be 
the  natural  aristocrat  by  virtue  of  his  sanity  and  inate  vigor 
and  virility.  Nature  has  ways  of  healing  its  disorders,  and  of 
driving  defective  and  sore  spots  out  of  its  body  by  certain 
methods. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  and  fact,  that  the  bearers 
of  this  degeneracy  in  various  places,  are  apt  to  intermarry, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  next  generation  the  defectiveness  will 
be  of  increased  intensity,  and  in  the  following  generation,  it  will 
be  still  more  increased  with  corresponding  loss  of  mental  and 
physical  power,  so  that  about  the  fourth  generation,  according 
to  Doctor  Morel,  a  French  investigator  'on  this  subject,  the 
strain  will  die  out,  unless  new  blood  comes  into  it. 

We  can  see,  in  studying  certain  families,  the  strain,  in  a 
mild  degree,  creeping  in.  In  the  next  generation,  it  is  a  little 
more  pronounced;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth,  still  more  so, 
with  a  tendency  in  the  family  to  become  extinct.  Nature  takes 
care  of  itself. 

Member  McGonlogue:  Extinct  by  what,  by  the  inmates 
dying  t 

Superintendent  Witte :  Dying  off  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, according  to  Doctor  Morel,  and  this  without  progeny. 

If  we  could  hinder  the  mating  of  the  normal  with  the 
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individual  bearing  the  defective  strain,  in  potency,  and  if  the 
tendency  of  the  mating  of  the  defective  individual  with  the  de- 
fective, were  a  law,  unimpeded  in  operation,  matters  would  work 
out  on  its  trend,  and  we  should  soon  be  clear  of  this  particular 
trouble;  but  we  are  not  adequately  arranging  for  this,  nor  is 
the  tendency  of  the  defective  individual  to  mate  with  the  defec- 
tive, an  overruling  law.  The  entire  crux  of  the  situation  of  rid- 
ding ourselves  of  degeneracy,  lies  in  its  moderate  forms,  more 
particularly  the  individual  who  does  not  show  the  deficiency  or 
defective  strain  in  his  own  person,  but  simply  bears  the  capac- 
ity of  transmitting  the  degenerate  constitutional  weakness  to 
his  offspring.  These  people  mate  without  let  or  hindrance,  with 
those  who  are  normal.  The  normal  individual  mating  with  one 
apparently  normal,  but  capable  of  transmitting  the  defective 
strain :  the  offspring  in  one-half  of  its  members,  on  an  average, 
will  \e  entirely  normal  and  incapable  of  transmitting  the  defec- 
tive constitutional  strain ;  and  the  other  half  will  be  also  normal, 
apparently,  but  capable  of  transmitting  the  strain.  These  lat- 
ter who  are  said  to  be  heterozygous,  or  in  which  the  "  determ- 
iner' '  is  simplex,  in  mating  with  those  of  like  constitutional  char- 
acter, have  the  ability  to  transmit  in  a  certain  percentage,  to 
the  following  generation,  some  nervous  disorder,  some  delin- 
quency, or  some  of  the  other  many  things  you  folks  are  worry- 
ing about 

Nov,  what  measures  will  you  takef  The  matter  of  rem- 
edy is  an  urgent  one  and  has  been  well  emphasized,  because  the 
burden  is  great,  when  as  it  is  said,  it  costs  the  state  two  and  one- 
half  millions  a  year.  What  is  borne  by  the  community  in  the 
way  of  grief,  sorrow,  and  misery,  cannot  be  estimated  at  all  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  that  is  the  larger  part  of  it.  For  the 
cure  of  the  disease,  the  physician  first  requires  that  he  thor- 
oughly understand  the  morbid  process.  In  order  to  cure  this 
sore  in  the  body  politic,  we  must  understand  all  about  it:  its 
origin,  development,  course  and  essence,  and  then  the  remedy 
will  suggest  itself  in  the  light  of  superior  knowledge. 

The  great  difficulty  I  see  in  the  way  of  elimination  is 
this  matter  of  the  higher  forms  of  defectiveness,  where  there 
is  the  least  departure  from  the  normal  condition :  those  people 
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who  apparently  are  normal  where  the  defective  strain  only  showB 
up  in  the  children.    What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  themt 

There  is  no  question  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  minimize  the  trouble  in  those  who  are  openly  defec- 
tive. I  do  not  think  the  public  is  ripe  or  ready  for  any  radical 
measures  without  adequate  knowledge  at  this  time.  I  have  in 
my  general  reports  and  in  discussion  on  this  floor,  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  research  work,  more  especially  the  exploration 
of  the  defective  strains  of  our  human  family.  They  have  taken 
advanced  grounds  in  some  of  the  eastern  states  in  this  matter. 
They  are  studying  it  and  have  people  properly  trained  and  ca- 
pable of  tracing  out  these  family  histories  and  these  "sore  spots. ' ' 

By  knowing  somethting  about  these  families,  we  can  pro- 
perly, after  a  while,  have  the  attention  of  the  people  drawn  to 
the  trouble,  so  that  it  may  do  something  to  hedge  these  defectives 
with  such  safe-guards  that  the  inheritable  constitutional  strain 
may  be  reduced,  if  not  nullified,  as  much  as  maybe. 

Miss  Diemer:  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  what  Doctor 
Mogridge  said  about  my  giving  the  tests.  I  really  wish  some- 
times we  did  not  have  to  give  tests  because  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  one  can  do.  I  feel  that  a  clinical 
laboratory  is  to  me  a  sort  of  a  sanctuary,  because  one  mistake 
may  mar  the  child's  future  life.  I  would  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  being  too  lenient  than  otherwise.  I  taught  seventeen  years 
before  I  took  up  this  work,  and  yet  I  am  not  ready  to  give  a 
snap-shot  judgment.  It  seems,  after  I  had  children  a  year,  they 
almost  changed  their  skins,  they  have  changed  so  much.  I  like  to 
put  a  child  under  observation,  always. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  May  I  ask  the  number  of 
histories  you  have  on  this  chart  t 

Miss  Diemer:    Four  hundred  seventy-five. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  I  think  you  stated  there  were 
none  of  them  that  you  considered  practically  normal. 

Miss  Diemer:  I  have  not  really  seen  all  of  them,  but 
there  are  very  few:  I  would  venture  to  say  ninety  per  cent  are  not. 
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Superintendent  Mogridge:  How  many  are  there  at  the 
institution  at  Glenwoodt 

Miss  Diemer :     I  do  not  know  Mrs.  Sickles  has  one  or  two. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  I  understood  you  to  say  there 
was  one,  and  one  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Miss  Diemer :  I  know  Mrs.  Sickles  has  one  at  the  present 
time  and  there  are  two  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:    For  what  crimes  f 

Miss  Diemer:    Bobbing  a  postoffice. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:    Is  that  a  sign  of  degeneracy f 

Miss  Diemer:  I  have  their  family  history;  they  were 
feeble-minded  before  they  were  robbing.  Doctor  Goddard  says, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  criminals  who  are  caught  are  feeble-minded. 

Member  McConlogue:    I  am  interested  in  knowing  how 

to  get  rid  of  these  people. 

Miss  Diemer :    The  men  do  the  voting  and  not  the  women. 

I  do  not  believe  sterilization  is  going  to  do  much  for  it,  on  account 
of  what  Doctor  Witte  said  about  the  simplex  person  who  can 
transmit  f  eeble-mindedness.  I  think  the  simplex  person  is  our 
difficulty.  Sterilization  of  those  that  are  feeble-minded  will  help 
some.  Of  course,  these  simplex  characters,  if  you  could  know 
them  and  advise  them  to  marry  good  stock,  then  the  normal  strain 
would  be  dominant. 

Superintendent  Euser:  Just  because  we  cannot  catch 
some  of  them,  is  that  any  reason  we  should  not  catch  those  whom 
we  know! 

Miss  Diemer:  I  have  five  hundred  children  listed  now, 
in  Des  Moines  that  I  have  tested  and  we  are  still  observing  them. 
Doctor  Goddard  believes  in  more  or  less  publicity.  I  believe 
these  people  should  be  singled  out  in  the  community.  Drake 
University  is  starting  a  course  this  year  which  I  think  will  be 
very  effective.  I  think  the  communities  ought  to  be  educated  to 
thinking  about  these  things,  and  I  think  it  should  be  a  part  of 
every  teacher's  training. 
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Member  McConlogae:  Here  you  lay  down  two  proposi- 
tions: you  say  these  defectives  should  be  separated  from  normal 
society,  and  you  say  they  will  congregate,  associate  and  unite  in 
marriage  with  themselves  and  they  will  produce  their  like.  Now 
then,  the  problem  comes  back,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  stop 
them,  or  have  you  some  method  to  suggest  to  stop  them! 

Miss  Diemer :  I  think  if  men  will  give  women  the  right  to 
vote,  they  will  do  a  great  many  things  along  that  line. 

Member  McConlogue:  I  am  willing  you  shall  vote,  but 
that  does  not  answer  the  question. 

Miss  Diemer:  Doctor  Goddard  thinks  legislation  regard- 
ing marriage  will  help  some.  Girls  go  out  here  to  Biverview 
Park.  They  meet  a  young  fellow  of  sixteen  and  the  first  thing 
they  know,  they  marry,  and  they  marry  over  and  over  again; 
that  is  the  history  of  those  cases. 

Superintendent  Euser:  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  I 
move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  who  have  come  and  read  papers  before  this  Conference, 
viz:  Dr.  Clarence  Van  Epps,  Dr.  Lena  A.  Beach  and  Miss 
Mary  C.  Diemer. 

:The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried 
by  a  rising  vote. 

IOWA'S  NEED  OF  A  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman:  As  I  stated  before,  Suprintendeut  Ma- 
hannah,  on  account  of  the  accident  to  him  is  unable  to  be  with 
us,  and  Superintendent  Witte,  on  three  days'  notice,  has  kindly 
consented  to  read  a  paper  on,  "Iowa's  Need  of  a  Psychopathic 
Hospital,"  which  he  will  now  present  to  the  conference. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  328. 

The  Chairman :  The  paper  is  before  the  conference  for 
discussion. 

Dr.  Hill:  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  subject  and 
that  we  cannot  have  a  psychopathic  hospital  in  Iowa  and  Iowa 
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City  too  soon.  We  have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  automo- 
biles, and  I  have  noted  the  statement  ip.  one  of  them  that  there 
will  be  one  of  them  owned  in  Iowa  for  every  six  persons.  That 
indicates  that  Iowa  is  a  wealthy  state,  and  certainly,  if  we  can 
have  automobiles,  we  can  have  a  psychopathic  hospital.  In  look- 
ing at  the  volumes  of  this  board  containing  the  reports  of  this 
conference,  I  am  pleased  to  note  in  Volume  I,  the  first  article  was 
written  by  Doctor  Barrett,  who  was  pathologist  at  Independence 
at  that  time  and  who  was  the  first  pathologist.  I  notice  it  had 
been  read  by  Colonel  McConlogue,  and  that  he  had  made  a  note  at 
the  bottom,  stating  it  was  a  very  concise  and  valuable  paper.  Doc- 
tor Albert  N.  Barrett,  who  graduated  at  Iowa  City,  and  whom 
many  of  you  know,  graduated  from  the  literary  department  there 
and  also  from  the  medical  department  and  then  went  immediately 
to  Independence  and  went  into  the  hospital,  too  young  to  do  any- 
thing else  except  to  work  in  the  pathological  laboratory.  He  had 
worked  in  the  laboratories  at  Iowa  City  before  that.  While  there 
he  went  to  Kankakee,  Illinois,  and  worked  under  Dr.  Adolph 
Meier,  and  when  Dr.  Meier  went  to  Worcester,  Massachussetts,  he 
went  there  and  stayed  there.  He  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
and  went  to  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  stayed  there  a  year ;  then 
he  went  to  Worcester,  Massachussetts,  and  stayed  there  a  few 
years;  and  then  when  one  of  the  professors  at  Ann  Arbor  want- 
ed to  start  such  a  hospital  as  Doctor  Witte  has  suggested,  he 
scoured  the  country  for  an  efficient  man  and  finally  decided  to 
take  Doctor  Barrett  to  take  charge  of  this  new  institution  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  is  there  now  and  is  one  of  the  best  pathologists  on 
brain  diseases  and  nervous  pathology  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
He  teaches  psychiatry  and  the  milder  forms  of  brain  diseases. 
It  is  arranged  that  people  who  are  threatened  with  insanity 
can  go  to  this  institution  at  Ann  Arbor,  without  being  ajudged 
insane,  and  there  be  in  a  clearing  house  where  it  is  determined 
whether  they  are  actually  insane — incurably  insane,  or  whether 
they  can  be  speedily  restored  and  sent  back  to  their  homes.  It 
is  a  clearing  house  for  the  early  stages  of  mental  trouble. 

All  mental  derangements  may  be  put  in  one  of  two  class- 
es: medical  insanity  or  legal  insanity.  Nobody  can  go  into  a 
state  hospital  without  being  legally  insane.    Now,  my  experi- 
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ence  with  the  Polk  County  Insane  Commission  is,  to  use  a  very 
vulgar  expression,  that  patients  in  this  county  must  be  almost 
incurably  insane  before  the  commissioners  will  sit  on  them, 
adjudge  them,  and  commit  them.  I  have  had  cases  of  medical 
insanity  come  to  me  from  this  city  and  county,  whom  I  thought, 
if  they  could  go  to  the  state  hospital  immediately,  could  be 
cured;  but  the  commissioners  said,  "That  patient  can  be  kept 
at  home;  he  has  not  killed  anybody,  and  the  patient  is  not 
near  crazy  enough  to  be  put  into  a  state  hospital."  Therefore 
patients  do  not  go  to  the  state  hospital  until  they  are  chronic 
and  incurable. 

So  I  think  we  should  have  this  hospital,  for  two  reasons : 
To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  medical  cases,  and  in  order 
that  all  young  men  who  are  qualifying  themselves  to  practice 
medicine  in  this  state,  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  study 
the  milder  forms  of  mental  derangement  before  they  can  prac- 
tice. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  About  two  years  ago  I 
wrote  a  paper  touching  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  advocated 
a  psychopathic  hospital.  I  also  advocated  that  we  should  have 
proper  means  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases  in  our  state  hos- 
pitals. The  central  psychopathic  hospital  will  be  a  clearing 
house  and  will  surely  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  must 
have  in  our  state  hospitals  too,  proper  buildings  and  proper 
methods  for  treating  the  various  cases  when  they  come  from 
the  psychopathic  hospital. 

In  connection  with  what  Doctor  Witte  has  already  advo- 
cated, and  I  have  advocated,  I  would  suggest  voluntary  commit- 
ment. Just  recently  I  had  two  cases  that  wanted  to  be  treated  on 
the  outside.  Such  cases  would  go  to  the  hospital  at  Iowa  City,  and 
the  patients  would,  in  my  opinion,  derive  a  great  amount  of 
benefit  by  observation,  instruction  and  the  treatment  they 
would  get,  and  probably  would  not  have  to  go  to  a  state  hospital 
for  treatment.  There  are  many  families  who  hesitate  to  send 
their  relatives  to  the  state  hospitals,  but  who  would  send  them 
to  a  central  psychopathic  hospital. 

I  do  hope,  however,  in  the  establishment  of  a  central  psy- 
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chopathic  hospital,  that  our  state  hospitals  will  not  be  limited 
in  their  treatment,  in  not  having  those  provisions  made  for 
both  men  and  women. 

Dr.  Hill :  I  want  to  add  that  Doctor  Barrett,  being  an 
Iowa  man,  would  feel  highly  honored,  if  he  were  invited  to  this 
conference  to  read  a  paper  concerning  such  a  hospital  as  he  has 
charge  of. 

Member  McConlogue:  I  am  Very  much  pleased  at  the 
stand  Doctor  Witte  has  taken  in  regard  to  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital. Before  I  knew  much  about  the  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  Iowa,  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  and  wondered  that  a 
psychopathic  hospital,  or  some  such  institution  had  not  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  medical  department  of  the 
State  University.  I  have  also  had  the  notion  that  perhaps  the 
defectives  and  delinquents  we  have  been  talking  about,  migfct 
be  included  and  get  relief,  if  not  new  brains,  and  that  we  could 
find  out  whether  they  are  really  defective  or  to  be  defective. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  a  great  many  cases,  where  the  courts 
might  send  those  cited  before  them  on  charges  of  violation  of 
law,  which  might  be  sent  there  for  study  and  observation.  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  lawyer  will  rise  before  a  judge 
and  ask,  after  alleging  extenuating  circumstances  of  being 
afflicted  mentally,  that  the  court  will  appoint  alienists,  or  send 
them  to  this  psychopathic  hospital  for  study  and  observation, 
and  if  it  is  true  that  the  crime  was  the  result  of  mental  defect, 
bordering  perhaps  on  insanity,  that  he  will  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  psychopathic  hospital. 
There  was  a  slight  effort  made  to  have  a  bill  passed  at  the  last 
legislature.  The  voluntary  commitment  is  a  very  good  feature. 
I  think,  however,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  probably 
would  not  go  until  they  were  beyond  the  stage  of  being  able  to 
to  decide  whether  they  should  go,  and  in  the  bill  I  drafted  I 
provided  for  that;  that  they  might  be  taken,  and  if  discharged 
from  the  psychopathic  hospital,  that  all  papers  concerning  them 
be  destroyed. 

It  seems  to  me,  except  in  a  minor  way,  there  would  be  no 
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need  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  at  the  state  institutions.  Chair- 
man Dixon,  Member  McColl  and  myself  have  been  asked  to  visit 
the  psychopathic  hospital  at  Ann  Arbor,  over  which,  I  under- 
atand,Doctor  Barrett  presides,  and  we  will  perhaps  gain  some 
information  there  regarding  the  work  of  that  hospital  in  the 
state  of  Michigan.  I  know  it  is  very  highly  spoken  of.  I  visit- 
ed the  psychopathic  hospital  at  Chicago,  one  built  by  Cook 
County  and  for  Cook  County  patients  only.  Doctor  Davis  went 
through  the  hospital  with  me  and  showed  me  all  parts  of  it.  He 
told  me  they  discharged  from  the  hospital  only  yesterday  a 
woman  who  came  to  them  thirty  days  ago  a  raving  maniac.  If 
I  should  mention  the  name,  you  would  know  the  family.  He 
said,  if  she  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Kankakee  in  the  old 
way,  she  would  perhaps  be  in  there  indefinitely. 

It  does  seem  to  me  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  hope  those  who  are  interested  in  it  will  bring  such  pressure 
as  is  consistent  with  good  citizenship,  upon  our  legislature,  to 
give  Iowa  a  chance  to  stand  in  the  front  of  the  van  of  pro- 
gress for  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  defective  and  insane. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  We  had  this  subject  be- 
fore this  conference  several  times,  and  I  rather  think  it  has  been 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  all  its  phases  heretofore.  The  cry- 
ing need,  in  my  opinion,  is  for  a  greater  education  on  the  part 
of  physicians  with  reference  to  insanity,  and  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  psychopathic  hospital  in  connection  with  the  State 
University.  I  look  upon  it,  almost  entirely  from  an  educational 
standpoint. 

Much  has  been  said  this  afternoon  about  the  psychopa- 
thic hospital  at  Ann  Arbor.  When  Doctor  Barrett  first  can- 
ducted  that  hospital  it  had  a  capacity  of  fifty  beds.  A  little 
later  he  requested  some  more  beds.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
ever  succeeded  in  having  the  institution  enlarged  or  not.  But 
the  idea  seemed  to  be  to  have  a  few  cases  of  all  the  various 
forms  of  insanity  in  the  department  of  the  State  University 
and  have  them  grouped  there  in  such  a  way,  that  a  professor 
of  insanity  in  the  department  would  have  material  for  present- 
ing it  to  the  classes,  so  that  the  students  could  study  the  various 
forms  of  insanity.  To  my  mind,  that  is  the  dominant,  almost  the 
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.  entire  feature  which  would  make  necessary  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital at  the  State  University. 

I  think  the  time  will  come  when  every  well-regulated  hos- 
pital in  the  larger  cities — even  a  city  as  large  as  Des  Moines — 
will  have  psychopathic  wards.  That  is  being  agitated  now  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  remodeling  the  old  Bloxley 
now,  and  expect  to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  medical  centers 
of  the  world.  The  idea  I  have  heard  expressed  by  a  good  many 
men  interested  is  that  they  should  have  a  psychopathic  depart- 
ment in  which  the  patients  can  be  treated  thoroughly ;  that  every 
means  known  for  the  alleviation  of  these  troubles  may  be  adopted 
in  that  institution. 

As  I  say,  the  time  will  come  when  all  these  large  hospi- 
tals in  cities  of  even  moderate  size  will  have  the  hospital  wards 
for  the  insane  patients,  so  that  the  patients  may  be  treated 
temporarily  there,  and  that  those  cases  which  only  need  tem- 
porary treatment,  will  not  be  taken  to  the  state  hospitals. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  have  visited  the  psycho- 
pathic hospital  in  Ann  Arbor.  No  great  number  of  patients 
are  admitted  there.  It  is  no  clearing  house  for  all  the  institu- 
tions there. 

As  I  said  before,  we  need  a  psychopathic  hospital  in  our 
institutions.  More  than  one  thousand  people  are  admitted  in 
our  four  institutions  every  year.  A  thousand  could  hardly  be 
studied  and  provided  for  in  a  psychopathic  hospital,  unless  it 
be  a  large  one.  I  still  think  we  should  have  a  good  psychopathic 
department  in  connection  with  our  hospitals,  unless  the  psycho- 
pathic hospital  is  different  than  any  we  know  of. 

Member  McConlogue:  In  what  position  comparatively 
does  the  medical  department  at  Iowa  City  stand  in  connection 
with  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States! 

Superintendent  Witte:  It  is  one  of  about  less  than  a 
score  of  medical  schools  that  have  that  rank — it  stands  at  the 
very  first. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  further  to  say,  except  a 
few  words  and  that  is  the  idea,  I  think  I  stated  in  the  paper, 
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that  these  people  on  the  border-line,  who  are  recognizing  there 
is  some  trouble  coming,  can  go  voluntarily  without  commitment. 

In  connection  with  Member  McConlogue's  remark,  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  send  those  who  are  deficient  and 
defective  to  the  psychopathic  hospital  or  to  a  department  con- 
nected with  it  for  study.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  the  State  University  already  is  in  possession  of  this  feature, 
but  has  no  facilities  for  it.  Professor  Sylvester  who  has  gra- 
ciously appeared  before  us  in  times  past,  has  a  department  for 
examining  defectives  of  uncertain  characteristics  and  person- 
alities, as  a  clinical  psychologist  His  time  is  so  taken  up,  and 
as  there  is  no  home  where  these  people  can  be  cared  for,  and 
constantly  and  regularly  examined  for  a  long  period  which  is 
so  very  necessary,  he  simply  has  to  call  these  people  there  and 
examine  them  and  let  them  go  home,  when  it  is  so  very  desira- 
ble to  keep  them  there  a  certain  length  of  time.  I  think  if  the 
question  came  up  in  court  as  to  what  to  do  with  a  delinquent 
person,  that  would  be  the  place  to  send  him. 

Personally,  while  I  am  a  son  of  the  State  University  and 
loyal  to  it,  I  hope  I  am  talking  rather  as  a  citizen  of  Iowa  than 
as  an  alumnus  of  the  State  University,  because  the  state  comes 
first. 

The  Chairman:    We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Program  for  the  December  conference. 

PROGRAM  FOR  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

of 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

with 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

To  be  held  in  the  Office  of  the  Board,     • 

State  House,  Des  Moines. 

December  5-6,  1916. 


1.    Re-educational  Treatment  of  the  Insane, 
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By  Dr.  W.  A.  Bryan,  Assistant  Physician, 
Cherokee  State  Hospital, 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 

2.  Assets  not  Liabilities,  Citizens  not  Wards, 

By   Miss  Miriam   E.    Carey,     Supervisor  of  Libraries, 
Minnesota  State  Institutions, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

3.  The  Boy  and  the  Book, 

By  W.  L.  Kuser,  Superintendent, 
Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Eldora,  Iowa. 

4.  Agriculture  at  State  Institutions, 

By  Professor  Raymond  A.  Pearson, 
President,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

5.  Home  Economies  in  State  Institutions, 

By  Beth  Lemen,  Dietitian, 
Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

6.  The  State  Psychopathic  Hospital,. 

By  Dr.  Albert  M.  Barrett, 
Director,  State  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

7.  General  Conference 

Max  E.  Witte 
W.  J.  Dixon 
Fred  L.  Mahannah 

Program  Committee 

A  motion  to  adopt  was  duly  made  and  carried. 

The  Chairman :  The  Program  Committee  for  the  March 
conference  will  consist  of  Superintendent  Scarborough,  Super- 
tendent  Voldeng  and  Commandant  Whitehill. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES 

GIVEN  AT  THE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS    SEPTEMBER   12,   1916. 


THE  DELINQUENT  DEFECTIVE. 


Roy    Moon,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Superintendent,    Institution    for    Feeble- 
minded Children  at  Glenwood,  Iowa. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  some  observations  concern- 
ing a  small  but  difficult  class  of  individuals  known  as  the  delinquent 
defective. 

As  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  defectives,  those  of  con- 
firmed delinquent  traits  are  fortunately  far  in  the  minority,  but  like 
the  poor,  they  are  ever  with  us,  and  the  problem  furnished  by  their  custody 
and  training  is  perhaps  as  perplexing  as  any  other  question  arising  from 
mental  feebleness. 

Unlike  the  whole  number  of  defectives,  also,  it  would  appear  that 
those  of  delinquent  traits  are  to  a  far  greater  degree  the  victims  of  en- 
environment  and  conditions  of  life,  are  not  common  to  every  com- 
munity, but  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  city  and  town. 

Rural  communities  are  not  responsible  for  any  large  number  of  de- 
linquents, though  defectives  are  as  numerous  there  as  elsewhere.  That  this 
should  be  so  can  be  readily  comprehended.  The  young  of  the  city,  even 
those  normally  endowed,  have  little  to  do,  aside  from  the  activities  which 
engage  during  school  hours,  or  possibly  church,  or  the  occasional  social 
gathering,  and  there  is  much  time  which  has  in  some  wajy  to  be  spent. 
Just  how  this  time  is  spent  is  known,  anjd  I  may  say,  feared  by  every 
parent  of  a  town  child.  Briefly  stated,  the  opportunities  for  useful  em- 
ployment are  few,  and  the  modes  of  amusement  are  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood. 
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In  every  town  of  such  size  as  to  harbor  a  number  of  families  known 
as  transients,  or  where  there  is  an  industry  requiring  numbers  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  there  will  be  found  a  neighborhood  where  children  must 
forego  much  of  the  healthful  surroundings  and  associations  which  should 
be  the  heritage  of  every  child.  In  such  a  neighborhood  the  word/ 'poor," 
means  little,  for  all  are  poor,  but  the  expression,  "poor  but  respectable," 
must  be  used  with  discrimination.  In  every  city  there  are  sore  spots 
where  children  growing  up  into  honest  men  and  decent  women  do  so  in 
spite  of  their  environment  rather  than  because  of  it.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times,  however,  that  in  the  larger  cities,  organized  effort  is  being 
made  through  boards  of  charity,  humane  societies  and  juvenile  courts  to 
bring  about  better  conditions. 

Delinquency,  as  seen  in  the  defective  individual,  is  the  result  of 
transmitted  traits,  faulty  environment,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  both. 
In  either  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  factor  of  mental  feebleness 
is  a  serious  handicap  in  that  it  renders  very  improbable  any  attempt 
of  the  individual  himself,  tt>  overcome  a  poor  start  in  the  world  or  to 
rise    above   unfavorable   surroundings. 

It  is  also  true  that  mental  defectives  in  general  are  more  prone 
to  acquire  undesirable  traits  than  are  normal  children.  The  ethical  sense 
is  undeveloped,  there  is  a  lack  of  ability  for  self-control  or  self -repression, 
they  easily  prevaricate,  they  are  apt  to  be  unreliable  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, all  of  which  are  but  the  expression  of  moral  weakness  and  may  not, 
under  proper  guardianship,  take  form  in  acts  of  delinquency. 

It  is  rather  to  be  expected,  however,  that  without  proper  guardian- 
ship the  defective  child  of  high  grade  will  become  in  some  measure  de- 
linquent. If  he  is  excluded  from  school  he  becomes  a  street  idler  and  forms 
undesirable  associations.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  classes  for  sub- 
normal children  should  be  had  in  every  city.  Or,  under  the  stress  of 
poverty,  such  a  child  may  become  addicted  to  theft  or  to  vagrancy  through 
the  loss  of  a  parent,  or  separation  of  parents;  or  a  little  later,  during 
adolescence,  he  may  become  the  victim  of  sex  offenders.  Such  delinquen- 
cies, however,  are  clearly  the  result  of  neglect,  and  if  proper  guardianship 
can  be  supplied  before  such  traits  become  fixed  and  dominant  by  re- 
petition, there  is  every  reason*  to  believe  that  a  rapid  improvement  in 
morals  will  follow,  and  the  child  may  safely  be  placed  among  others  of 
the  defective  class  for  training. 

In  May  1910  George  W— ,  a  boy  of  eight  years  was  admitted  to 
the  institution.  In  his  home  town,  George  had  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  probation  officer  because  no  control  could  be  had  over  him, 
either  at  home  or  in  school.  He  was  stated  to  be  ill-tempered,  stubborn 
and  untruthful,  and  possessed  a  mania  for  running  away.  In  school  he 
was  listless,  indifferent  aqd  hard  to  control.  The  boy's  father  was  dead. 
The  mother,  who  had  married  again,  accompanied  George  to  the  institution. 
Conversation  with  the  mother  showed  that  she  was  of  average  intelligence 
but  inclined  to  be  faultfinding  with  her  son.    Angered  by  her  account  of 
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his  shortcomings,  George  became  impudent,  then  violent,  and  a  scene  was 
enacted  by  mother  and  son,  which  could  be  easily  imagined  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  many  similar  scenes  at  home,  and  which  ended  only  when  George  was 
carried  forcibly  to  the  ward  with  much  noise  and  resistance,  to  every  ap- 
pearance a  very  delinquent  boy. 

Further  review  of  this  case  shows  that  delinquency  ended  on  the 
same  day  the  boy  was  admitted  to  the  institution.  George  was  not  disobedi- 
ent, nor  truant,  nor  habitually  untruthful,  he  made  no  attempt  to  run 
away;  in  school  he  improved  rapidly,  and  his  teacher's  report  reads 
"good"  or  "very  good"  for  every  subject.  A  year  and  one-half  later 
George  was  taken  away  by  his  mother  who  had  removed  from  the  state. 
When  seen  sometime  later  by  one  of  the  institution  nurses,  George  was 
attending  public  school,  and,  though  somewhat  retarded,  was  doing  well. 
Nothing  was  learned  of  further  delinquency. 

Such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  Here  the  mother  did  not  under- 
stand her  boy  and  was  plainly  out  of  sympathy  with  him.  The  boy,  slightly 
defective  and  quick-tempered,  was  not  at  all  a  bad  boy  at  heart,  but  from 
constant  nagging  and  faultfinding  by  the  mother,  possibly  abetted  by  the 
step-father,  had  been  driven  to  delinquent  acts,  and  though  he  had  not 
become  a  habitual  delinquent,  that  end  was  in  prospect  and  certain  of 
attainment  if  the  manner  and  conditions  of  his  home  life  should  continue. 

Alice  W. — ,  sixteen1  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  institution  in 
March  1914,  cominjg  from  a  church  rescue  home  in  one  of  the  larger  cities, 
where  she  had  been  placed  by  the  police.  She  had  a  short  time  before 
been  taken  from  a  resort  of  questionable  character  where,  it  was  stated 
her  father  had  placed  her  for  pecuniary  reasons. 

Alice  was  examined  by  an  alienist  while  at  the  rescue  home,  who 
reported  her  as  being,  "A  defective  of  the  moron  type,  with  little  appre- 
ciation of  right  or  wrong  and  no  stability  of  purpose,  but  probably 
immoral  from  a  lack  of  mind,  rather  than  immoral  instincts. ' '  No  infor- 
mation could  be  had  of  the  mother  who  died  several  years  previously. 
The  father,  stated  to  be  a  sot,  had  also  died  a  few  months  before.  His 
character  could  be  judged  by  the  disposition  he  had  made  of  this  girl. 

At  the  institution,  Alice  was  founjd  to  be  a  moron  of  high-grade. 
Bhe  entered  the  advanced  classes  and  made  good  progress  from  the  first. 
Besides  work  in  the  common  branches,  rapid  advancement  was  made  in 
basketry,  domestic  science  and  music.  After  school  hours  she  was  given 
work  in  one  of  the  dining  rooms,  where  she  proved  very  capable.  As  to 
her  delinquency,  nothing  further  was  seen  of  it.  80  far  as  known,  she 
made  no  effort  to  communicate  with  her  former  associates,  and  gave  no 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was  other  than  a  modest,  virtuous  and  fairly 
intelligent  young  woman. 

About  a  year  and  one-half  after  her  admission  she  was  sent  to  fife 
with  an  uncle  in  the  capital  city  of  a  distant  state.    Several  months  later 
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the  superintendent  called  on  this  family  and  learned  that  Alice  was  still 
with  them  and  doing  well. 

This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  effect  of  bad  environment 
upon  the  defective.  It  does  not  constitute  delinquency,  for  the  girl  was 
plainly  the  victim  of  circumstances  over  which  she  had  no  control.  But 
just  as  clearly,  immorality  though  under  compulsion,  may  continue  to  the 
point  where  from  sheer  habituation  and  practice  it  will  become  voluntary. 

Different  and  distinct  from  the  cases  just  noted,  is  the  defective 
in  whom  there  is  an  inborn  tendency  to  become  delinquent.  One  who  is  not 
only  morally  weak,  but  is  morally  vicious,  and  in  whom  the  instincts  for 
wrong-doing  are  potential. 

Delinquency  in  such  an  individual  is  not  the  result  of  environment, 
or  stress  of  circumstances,  and  such  a  delinquent  is  influenced  by  environ- 
ment only  to  the  extent  in  which  opportunity  for  delinquent  acts  is  furnish- 
ed or  denied.  The  instinct  for  wrong-doing  may  be  partially  controlled, 
or  rendered  harmless,  or  even  held  in  abeyance,  yet  soon  or  late  it  will  find 
expression  in  antisocial  acts  of  some  form  wherever  the  individual  may  be. 

M. — M. — ,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  was  committed  to  the  insti- 
tution in  August  1912  by  an  order  of  the  juvenile  court.  An  application  for 
his  voluntary  admission  was  also  made,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
boy  had  spent  several  months  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  that 
he  was  untruthful  and  apt  to  run  away. 

M. —  proved  to  be  a  high  grade  moron.  He  was  entered  in  the 
advanced  classes  and  made  excellent  progress  in  his  school  work.  Outside 
the  class  room  his  conduct  was  not  good.  He  was  found  to  be  untruthful 
and  unreliable,  boastful,  and  inclined  to  impose  upon  weaker  and  duller 
children  and  addicted  to  malingering  to  avoid  work.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  his  parents  and  friends  at  home,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
superintendent,  he  was  taken  home  after  a  stay  of  eight  months. 

In  April  of  this  year,  three  years  after  his  first  admission,  M —  was  re- 
admitted upon  an  application  made  by  his  parents.  Since  his  dismissal 
from  the  institution  he  had  spent  two  periods  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  and  just  before  his  return  to  us  he  was  confined  in  jail  for  theft. 

Three  weeks  after  readmission  he  ran  away  from  the  institution, 
taking  clothing  and  other  articles  not  belonging  to  him,  and  in  company 
with  another  boy  whom  he  left  at  a  nearby  town.  When  next  heard  from 
M. —  had  been  taken  into  custody  in  a  distant  state  under  the  charge  of 
burglary  of  which  he  was  later  convicted. 

It  is  not  now  of  any  avail  to  comment  upon  what  might  have  been 
done  in  this  particular  case,  except  that  it  may  furnish  some  guidance  in  the 
care  of  similar  delinquents  who  will  come  to  us.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  this  boy  was  taken  home  after  his  first  brief  stay,  against 
earnest  advice,  and  that  although  he  was  morally  certain  to  repeat  his  old 
offenses  or  worse,  no  legal  means  were  at  hand  to  provide  for  his  detention. 
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As  to  those  defectives  who  become  delinquent  from  neglect  or  under 
unusual  stress,  the  number  is  large,  yet  a  safe  prediction  may  be  made 
t\at  very  few  individuals  of  this  type  will  not  overcome  delinquent  traits 
if  placed  under  state  care,  for  this  has  again  and  again  proven  true  in 
practice,  provided  always  that  custody  of  the  individual  is  had  before  such 
traits  become  fixed  by  repetition. 

For  those  defectives  in  whom  delinquency  is  aggressive  and  dominant, 
whether  transmitted  or  acquired  by  long  and  unchecked  practice,  no  pre- 
diction can  be  made  of  complete  regeneration  under  any  form  of  training, 
and  in  all  kindness  to  these  unfortunates,  the  only  safe  course  lies  in  their 
permanent  removal  from  the  community,  and  detention  under  such  condi- 
tions as  will  render  their  activities  least  harmful 

It  would  appear  that  the  care  of  this  class  should  not  be  under- 
taken under  the  same  conditions  and  regulations  as  for  other  defectives, 
for  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  the  detention  of  the  defective  as  such, 
and  the  law  for  juvenile  cases  does  not  meet  the  requirements  because  of 
its  limitations  as  to  age. 

For  obvious  reasons,  also,  offenders  of  a  certain  type  should  not 
be  associated  with  other  feeble-minded.  As  Dr.  Healy  has  stated,  ' '  Society 
has  no  right  to  throw  together,  almost  forcibly  individuals  who  in  their 
associations  are  almost  bound  to  contaminate  or  be  contaminated,"  and 
though  this  statement  was  applied  to  children  in  the  public  school,  it  is 
plainly  as  true  of  the  feeble-minded,  who  are  always  children,  and  who, 
through  all  their  days  must  be  protected  as  children. 

In  conclusion:  First,  defectives  who  have  become  delinquent  throujgh 
bad  environment  may  be  successfully  trained  with  others  of  the  defective 
class,  provided  custody  is  obtained  before  the  delinquent  traits  have 
become  fixed  and  dominant. 

Second,  some  provision,  other  than  is  now  available,  seems  necessary 
for  the  detention  of  the  confirmed  delinquent  of  feeble-mind. 
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A   COMPLETE  MICROSCOPIC  INVESTIGATION 

OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  A  CASE 

OF  DISSEMINATED   SCLEROSIS. 


Lena  A.  Beach,  M.  D.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 
(Late  London  County  Council  Besearch  Student.) 


This  disease  is  characterized  pathologically  by  scattered  areas  of 
sclerosis  throughout  the  nervous  system.  Clinically  the  onset  and  course 
varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  in- 
volved. There  are  certain  symptoms  however,  which  are  considered  cardi- 
nal symptoms  of  the  disease:  nystagmus,  intention  tremor,  staccato  speech, 
disturbance  of  the  emotions,  transient  paralysis,  and  loss  of  abdominal 
reflex.  This  disease  is  very  frequently  diagnosed  as  hysteria  and  sometimes 
acute  mania. 

I  call  to  mind  four  cases  which  in  their  early  stages  were  incorrect- 
ly diagnosed  by  some  of  the  best  neurological  men  of  our  country.  One 
was  that  of  a  young  man  who  was  not  able  to  talk  and  was  constantly  in 

violent  motion.    His  condition  was  diagnosed  as  hysterical  chorea. 

• 

The  second  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  complained  of  weakness 
in  the  lower  extremities,  considered  hysterical  diplegia.  The  other  two 
were  women  who  showed  transient  paralysis  and  were  listed  as  cases  of 
true  hysteria.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  cases  throughly  and  repeatedly 
that  a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Individuals  suffering  from  this  disease  axe 
usually  long-lived  unless  some  intercurrent  disease  cuts  short  their  existence. 

The  onset  may  be  sudden  followed  by  a  long  period  during  which 
time  the  patient  is  apparently  well,  or  very  much  improved.  Thus  ovfer 
a  period  of  years  there  may  be  remissions  with  exacerbation  until  the  patient 
fimally  becomes  bedridden,  and  mentally  enfeebled  when  bed-sores  or 
some  intercurrent  disease  ends  their  lives. 
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Patients  suffering  from  this  disease  are  generally  optimistic  and 
tell  you  they  are  improving.  Even  after  they  are  bedfast,  they  still  retain 
an  optimistic  frame  of  mind. 

The  English  and  Germans  tell  us  this  disease  is  as  common  in  their 
countries  as  tabes.  It  is  said  to  be  less  common  in  North  America.  Allen 
Star  gives  figures  in  his  own  clinic  to  bear  out  this  statement  while  Spiller 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cases  reported  pathologically 
are  from  the  old  world. 

In  1886,  Vulpian  and  Charcot  described  this  disease  as  a  clinical 
morbid  entity.  Since  then  disseminated  sclerosis  in  its  typical  form  has 
been  clinically  separated  from  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  But 
with  the  advance  of  clinico-anatomical  investigations,  many  atypical  forms 
bave  been  included.  Quite  early  the  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the 
disease  was  of  inflammatory  origin  or  due  to  a  primary  proliferation  of 
the  neuroglia  substance.  In  1863,  Bindfleisch  first  drew  attention  to 
the  change  in  the  blood-vessels  being  of  a  primary  nature.  He  stated 
that  microscopically  in  the  middle  of  a  Sclerotic  area  a  red  point  or  streak 
was  to  be  noticed  which  was  found  microscopically  to  be  a  blood-vessel 
filled  with  blood.  He  also  spoke  of  the  enormous  thickening  of  the  vessel 
walls,  and  of  their  great  dilatation.  The  glia  proliferation  was  to  him  a 
secondary  process.  Since  then  many  authors  have  followed  Bindfleisch 
and  described  the  changes  in  the  vessel  walls  as  primary,  while  other 
authors  consider  the  vascular  changes  to  be  secondary  to  the  glia  prolifera- 
tion ;  there  is  still  another  group  of  observers  who  regard  the  two  conditons 
as  simultaneous. 

Borst  observed  in  one  case  that  through  the  dilatation  of  the  adven- 
titia  and  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  of  the  vessels  a  large  lacuna  in  the 
substance  was  formed,  causing  small  areas  of  softening  to  be  seen.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  through  the  thickening  of  the  vessels 
that  injury  to  the  tissue  was  caused,  but  lymphocytosis,  increase  of  glia 
colls  and  degeneration  of  the  myelin  sheath  were  brought  about  by  stagna- 
tion of  the  lymph  and  its  increased  transudation.  His  idea  was  not 
generally  accepted  as  more  of  the  writers  seemed  inclined  to  regard  the 
change  in  the  lymph  circulation  as  a  secondary  nature  for  it  is  found  with 
more  regularity  in  the  older  sclerotic  patches.  Respecting  the  infiltration 
about  the  vessels  authors  have  described  great  variations  in  their  findings; 
some  regarding  the  small  cells  as  glia  cells,  inflammatory  in  nature  and 
perivascular  in  origin.  Others  lay  stress  upon  the  abundant  infiltration 
of  lymph  cells  or  white  corpuscles.  Others  describe  fat-laden  cells,  granular 
cells,  red  blood-corpuscles  and  plasma  cells. 

As  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  and  the 
vessel  wall  surrounded  by  cells  with  degeneration  of  the  neighboring  tissue, 
this  led  some  writers  to  look  uopn  the  condition  as  one  of  thrombus. 

The  early  writers  considered  that  there  was  a  destruction  of  the 
myelin  sheath  and  aziscylinder.     Then  came  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
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regeneration  of  the  axiscylinder.  Later  writers  describe  destruction  of 
the  myelin  sheath  with  retention  entire  of  the  axiscylinder  in  the  early 
areas,  with  possibly  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  axiscyBnders  in  the 
centre  of  the  older  sclerotic  areas.  Mott  looks  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
myelin  sheaths  as  due  to  a  fat  splitting  ferment,  and  as  occurring  prior 
to  other  changes.  A  thickening  or  thinning  of  the  aziscylinders  has  been 
observed. 

A  few  authors  have  reported  cases  in  which  secondary  degeneration 
occurred  either  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  or  of  the  posterior  columns.  (Anton 
and  WohlviH,  Flatau  and  Koeliehen,  Siemerline  and  others.) 

Most  authors  have  described  some  part  of  the  nervous  sysetm  which 
has  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  location  especially  selected,  so  there  is  not 
any  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  has  not  been  considered  the 
most  favorable  region.  Spinal  and  cerebrospinal  forms  are  described. 
Also  varied  ideas  exist  as  to  the  involvement  of  the  grey  matter.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  they  have  failed  to  find  this  affected  in  the  patho- 
logical process. 

Every  cranial  nerve  has  been  observed  to  be  involved  by  this  disease. 

Eiaden   Bussell   speaks    of   the   disseminated   sclerosis   as    being    a 

disease  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Flatau  and  Koelichen  report  the  examination  of  the  sciatic,  crural 

and  ulnar  nerves  in  three  cases  in  which  they  found  only  here  and  there 
a  normal  myelin  sheath. 

The  meninges  by  most  investigators  have  been  observed  to  be  thick- 
ened and  often  edematous.  Some  have  found  changes  in  the  blood-vessels 
corresponding  to  that  found  in  the  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system ; 
again  the  pia-arachnoid  has  been  described  with  cell  infiltration  similar 
to  that  found  in  meningitis. 

As  may  be  judged  from  the  foregoing  statements,  the  etiology  ot 
this  disease  is  still  obscure. 

There  are  those  who  think  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to 
disseminated  sclerosis,  Oases  of  children  of  the  same  parents  beiug 
affected  have  been  described.  Eichhorst  reports  a  case  of  mother  and 
child.  Oppenheim  reported  a  number  of  cases  in  which  lead,  coal,  gas  and 
other  poisons  of  a  metallic  nature  appeared  to  be  the  causative  factors. 
Injury   (Mendel.)     Infective  Diseases  (Marie.) 

Hereditary  syphilis  has  likewise  held  its  place  as  the  foundation  of 
the  disease.  The  generally  accepted  view  at  the  present  time  is  that  it 
is  due  to  a  toxic  agent. 

Bulloch  reports  a  positive  result  from  the  injection  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  from  a  case  of  disseminated  sclerosis  into  a  rabbit.  He 
therefore  thinks  the  toxin  is  either  a  filtrable  virus  (organism)  or  a  water 
soluble  poison  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 
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Having  thus  given  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject  I  will  pass  on 
to  a  description  of  the  anatomical  observations  made,  in  the  pathological 
laboratory  of  the  London  Country  Asylum  upon  a  typical  case  of  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis,  the  cluneal  and  postmortem  notes  of  which  were  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  Doctor  F.  W.  Mott. 

A.  A.,  A  young  woman  of  nineteen  years.  Single.  Her  mother 
gives  the  following  history.  Patient  walked  and  talked  at  twelve  months. 
Was  quick,  completed  the  seventh  standard  at  thirteen  years.  Had  no 
fits,  injury,  or  illness  of  note.  Cheerful  in  disposition  and  of  good  habits. 
Did  not  use  intoxicating  drinks.  No  history  of  previous  insanity.  About 
eighteen  months  before  her  admission  to  Claybury  Asylum  she  lost  her 
sight,  speech,  and  use  of  limbs.  She  was  first  placed  in  the  London  Hospital 
in  November,  1913.  The  notes  from  there  show  her  to  have  been  mentally 
dull  but  excitable.  Jerky  speech.  Nystagmus  right  and  left.  Intention 
tremor  present.  Plantar  reflex,  right  lost,  left  BabinskL  Knee  jerks  equal 
Was  discharged  in  November,  1913,  as  pretty  well. 

On  September  14th,  1914,  was  admitted  to  the  Hackney  Infirmary 
Complained  of  giddiness,  weakness  of  limbs,  diarrhoea  and  loss  of  vision. 
Temperature  98  degrees.  Urine  pale.  Specific  gravity  1,015.  Reaction 
acid.  Teeth  good,  tongue  moist,  clean.  Eyes  rather  prominent.  Thyroid 
large.     Well  nourished.     Heart  normal.    Menstruation  normal. 

Nervous  system.  Babinski  present.  No  ankle  clonus  elicited.  Knee 
jerks  present,  right  more  active  than  left.  Pupils  equal,  rather  sluggish 
to  light  and  accommodation.  Intention  tremor  present.  Nystagmus  to 
right,  left  and  upward.  Romberg  sign  present.  Muscular  co-ordination 
in  the  right  arm  was  diminished,  in  the  left  was  normal.  No  paralysis  of 
aims.  Right  legs  partial  paresis,  left  less  marked.  Intelligence  fair. 
Behavior  at  times  hysterical.  Both  sphincters  occasionally  paralyzed. 
Hearing  normal.     Appetite  normal     Pulse  rapid 

September  5th.  Some  signs  of  Grave's  Disease.  Eyes  slightly  promi- 
nent.     Thyroid   enlarged 

October  9th.     Some  improvement. 

October  18th.  P.  M.  Shouting  and  crying  tonight.  Says  the  pati- 
ents in  the  ward  laugh  at  her.    Throwing  herself  on  the  floor. 

October  23rd.    Removed  by  parents. 

November  11th,  1914.     Admitted  again  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Two  months  after  last  discharge,  vomiting. 

Six  months  after  last  discharge,  legs  became  weak. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces. 

Nystagmus. 

Tremor  of  tongue. 

Intention  tremor. 

Flaccid  legs. 

Bight  knee  jerk  greater  than  left 
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Left  ankle  clonus. 

Left  Babinski. 

Fundus  clear. 

No  excess  of  lymphocytes  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

She  became  excitable  and  noisy  in  spite  of  sedative  and  was  dis- 
charged to  infirmary  November  28th,  1914. 

Infirmary.  November  29th,  1914.  She  has  been  hearing  imaginary 
voices  speaking  to  her.  She  imagines  she  is  in  a  caravan  with  other  women 
and  none  of  them  will  speak  to  her.  She  says  there  were  horses  in  the 
caravan. 

December  2nd.    Very  drowsy  today.    No  change  mentally. 
December  3rd.     Transferred  to  Claybury. 
Notes  at  Claybury. 
Admitted  on  a  stretcher. 

At  the  time  of  admission: — Speech  labored  and  she  seems  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  talking.  Her  memory  is  fair.  She  says  that  her  head 
aches  if  there  is  any  noise.  At  night  time  thinks  she  goes  for  rides  in 
caravans,  but  is  not  able  to  give  any  definite  account  of  what  happens  when 
she  takes  these  rides.  She  is  in  a  fair  state  of  nutrition  but  is  unable  to 
make  any  movement  owing  to  the  profound  loss  of  power  and  tone  of  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  body^  These  are  somewhat  wasted  all  over  and 
no  particular  group  of  muscles  seem  to  have  been  picked  out.  The  knee 
jerks  are  abolished  and  no  reflexes  were  obtained  by  stimulating  the  foot. 
There  is  an  increase  of  the  jerks  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  the 
left  side  perhaps  more  marked  than  the  right.  There  is  a  nystagmus 
present  in  looking  in  every  direction  except  downward,  most  marked  on 
looking  upward,  and  to  the  left.  Says  she  cannot  swallow  as  well  as  formerly, 
but  is  able  to  swallow  liquids  fairly  readily.  Says  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  the 
bronchial  secretions  and  hence  is  bothered  by  a  useless  cough.  Sensations  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  are  unaltered,  but  her  answers  are  unreliable  and 
eontraditory.  By  examination  with  the  opthalmoscope  the  optic  discs  are 
found  to  be  pale  an)d  have  a  sharp  edge.  Vessels  are  small  on  the  right 
sidev  left  side  small  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  fundus  owing 
to  her  nystagmus. 

December  10th.  She  is  suffering  from  mental  confusion.  She  is 
somewhat  anxious,  depressed  and  emotional.  States  that  for  the  last  three 
months  she  has  been  ill  and  that  her  legs  Jiave  given  away,  and  she  is  in  pain 
and  very  restless,  feeling  worse  at  night  and  fearing  to  die.  States  that 
she  is  not  able  to  control  her  urine  or  emotions.  There  is  rythmic  tremor 
of  head,  hands,  and  arms  also  of  speech.  Legs  useless.  Diagnosis  of 
disseminated  sclerosis. 

December  12th.  She  has  changed  today,  becoming  more  stuporous, 
losing  consciousness. 
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December  13th.  Gradually  failing.  Takes  nourishment  with  diffi- 
culty. 

December  14th.     Is  unconscious. 
December  15th.    Dies  at  9:30  A.  M. 
Postmortem  held  very  soon  after  death. 

Nutrition  good. 

Physique   good. 

Postmortem   rigidity    not    present. 

Muscular  system  well  developed. 

No  bed  sores  or  bruises. 

Circumference  of  right  leg. one-half  inch  smaller  than  the  left. 

External  marks  of  syphilis  nil. 

Head.    Length  17  cm.    Breadth  13.5  cm.    Cephalic  index  79. 

Pupils  equal. 

No  excess  of  subdural  fluid. 

Vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  good  condition. 

Weight  of  brain  1230  grams. 

Convolutional  pattern  fairly  complex.    No  general  wasting. 

Pons  shows  light  translucent  patches  apparently  areas  of  sclerosis. 

Bronchi.    Congested,  contains  blood-stained  fluid. 

Lungs.     Bight,  weight  530  grams.     Emphysematous,  large  solid  areas  of 

bioncho-pneumonia  in  middle  and  lower  lobes,  these  portions  sink  in  water. 

Left,  weight  380  grams.  Emphysematous,  two  areas  of  broncho- 
pneumonia in  lower  lobe. 

Heart.    Muscle  substance  Arm.     Valves  healthy. 
Kidneys.    Show  maked  lobulation  (congenital.) 
Adrenals.    Bight  cortex  diminished.    Left  normal. 
Thyroid  large. 

Other  organs  showed  nothing  abnormal. 
Cause  of  death.    Broncho-pneumonia  and  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Upon  removal  of  the  brain  from  the  cranial  cavity  small  translucent 
areas  were  observed  on  the  pons  which  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  vorify  the 
diagnosis  of  disseminated  sclerosis  made  during  life.  Small  pieces  were  re- 
moved from  various  areas  of  the  cortex  for  cell  examination.  The  remain- 
der was  hardened  in  Muller's  fluid.  Eventualy  longitudinal  microscopic  sec- 
tions of  the  brain  were  made,  and  in  both  hemispheres,  just  about  the  corpus 
callosum  showed  several  small  areas  of  sclerosis  mostly  confined  to  the  white 
matter  but  occasionally  seen  extending  into  the  cortex.  All  sections  showed 
to  some  extent  a  great  prominence  of  the  blood-vessels  but  few  areas  of 
sclerosis  were  observed  microscopically  in  sections  other  than  those  men- 
tioned above.  The  medulla  and  cerebellum  showed  little  naked  eye  change. 
On  the  contrary  areas  of  sclerosis  were  detected  with  readiness  throughout 
the  spinal  cord.  The  unequal  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  cervical  region  being  very  striking.    The  right  side  being  much  larger 
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than  the  left.    The  sclerotic  areas  are  larger  on  the  right.    This  inequality 
of  the  cord  was  not  observed  in  other  regions. 

Wassermann  examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  serum, 
postmortem  gave  a  positive  result  in  the  latter  with  negative  results  in  the 
former.     There  is  no  increased  lymphocytosis  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  finer  pathological  findings  have  been  studied  by  means  of  the 
following  stains: — Weigert,  Weigert-Pal,  methylene  blue,  thionin,  toluidin, 
polychrome  blue,  Bielschowsky  *s  fibre  method,  Heidenhain,  Mallory, 
Scharlack  B.  and  haematoxylin,  Marchi,  Kultschizky  and  Van  Gieson. 

The  blood-vessels  do  not  show  any  perivascular  infiltration  but  in  the 
cord  a  few  vessels  show  a  marked  increase  of  the  endothelial  cells. 

The  Van  Gieson  stain  gives  the  best  picture  of  a  well  developed  sclero- 
tic area.  The  blood-vessels  are  dilated,  walls  slightly  thickened  and  the  lumen 
of  the  vessels  often  filled  with  blood.  The  loss  of  the  myelin  sheaths.  The 
glia  cells  with  their  fibrous  processes  are  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  patch 
weaving  amidst  the  nerves  and  in  the  centre  where  the  destruction  of  the 
myelin  sheaths  is  greatest  they  form  a  dense  network. 

Early  patches  with  Scharlack  E.  and  haematoxylin  show  an  amount 
of  fat  in  the  lymph  clefts  of  the  vessel  walls  and  also  of  the  diseased  myelin 
sheaths.  The  glia  cells  are  also  seen  but  there  is  not  as  |yet  a  great  pro- 
liferation of  them.  These  same  conditions  exist  in  the  older  patches  except 
that  the  amount  of  fat  and  the  number  of  glia  cells  are  greatly  increased 
over  those  of  the  early  patches. 

The  Mallory  stain  shows  the  large  protoplasmic  glia  cells  some  of 
which  contain  one  nucleus  while  others  contain  from  two  to  five  and  are  to 
be  seen  in  a  state  of  division.  The  fibrous  processes  are  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  Heidenhain  method.  The  glia  cells  are  quite  numerous  in  the  region 
of  the  blood-vessels  the  increase  is  not  greater,  however,  than  observed  in 
other  regions. 

As  stated  above  the  older  sclerotic  area  the  greater  is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  glia  cells. 

The  myelin  sheaths  and  the  axiscylinders  both  have  a  swollen  appear- 
ance. In  many  instances  the  myelin  sheath  has  been  destroyed  leaving  a 
naked  axiscylinder,  or  a  part  of  the  myelin  sheath  only  may  be  destroyed 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  the  outer  part  of  the  sheath  which  is  first  destroyed. 
In  longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  in  a  fairly  advanced  patch  swollen  naked 
axiscylinders  may  be  seen  lying  in  all  directions.  The  ends  have  a  straight 
line  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  away  from  the  remainder  of 
the  nerve  fibre.  By  close  focusing  with  the  oil  immersion  (Kultschizky 
stain)  the  debris  which  is  seen  can  be  found  to  be  composed  of  small 
globules  of  fat. 

In  the  posterior  root  ganglia  the  cells  show  an  unusally  large  amount 
of  pigment  for  one  so  young,  otherwise  the  cells  appear  to  be  normal.    The 
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Marchi  method  shows  early  degeneration  of  the  fibres  in  ganglia  examined 
from  all  the  regions  of  the  cord.  Likewise  there  la  degeneration  of  some 
of  the  posterior  and  anterior  root  fibres  in  the  cord. 

Wherever  the  anterior  horn  cells  were  found  as  a  part  of  the  diseased 
patch  they  showed  no  special  cell  change,  but  the  glia  cell  fibres  were  seen 
to  surround  them  very  closely- 

Examination  of  the  optic  nerves  anterior  to,  in,  and  posterior  to  the 
chiasma  showed  a  destruction  of  over  one-half  of  the  myelin  sheaths  and 
many  of  the  axiscylinders. 

The  vagus  nerve  shows  a  destruction  of  the  myelin  sheaths  but  to 
a  less  marked  extent. 

The  sciatic  by  both  Weigert-Pal  and  Marchi  give  evidence  of  degen- 
eration of  a  large  number  of  fibres. 

The  crural  also  shows  the  same  diseased  condition. 

In  the  muscles  the  sensory  end  organs  were  found  to  stand  out  with 
unusual  prominence  but  there  is  no  destruction  of  the  same. 

CONCLUSIONS.  This  case  appears  to  be  one  of  a  subacute  variety 
of  marked  severity.  Although  the  Wassermann  examination  gave  a  positive 
serum  reaction  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nervous  system 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  as  indicated,  by  the  negative  cerebrospi- 
nal fluid  reaction,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  involvement  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  also  there  is  the  lack  of  a  perivascular  infiltration  through- 
out. Therefore  I  judge  that  this  disease  does  not  play  any  active  part  in  the 
condition  under  discussion,  unless  it  has  given  a  general  lowered  resistance 
to  the  tissues. 

No  doubt  the  involvement  of  new  areas  accounts  for  the  sudden  onset 
of  symptoms  with  remissions  and  exacerbations.  The  condition  of  the  optic 
nerves  with  the  involvement  of  the  optic  radiation  fibres  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  attacks  of  blindness. 

The  accelerated  pulse,  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  difficulty  in  speech 
can  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  diseased  condition  of  the  medulla  and  vagus. 
This  condition  must  have  helped  to  bring  about  early  involvement  of  the 
lungs  in  the  broncho-pneumonia  which  caused  her  death. 

The  mental  enfeeblement  and  lack  of  emotional  control  are  among  the 
late  symptoms  which  accords  with  the  finding  of  the  newer  sclerotic 
patches  in  the  brain. 

This  appears  to  be  a  disease  which  includes  the  peripheral  nerves 
as  well  as  the  central  nervous  system  as  shown  by  the  degeneration  of  the 
sciatic  and  crural  nerves.  Likewise  the  beginning  of  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  root  ganglia  indicate  that  it  was  a  late  condition.  This  accounts 
for  the  pain  she  complained  of. 
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As  to  which  is  primary,  the  destruction  of  the  myelin  sheaths  or  the 
gH&  cell  proliferation  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  determine,  as  even  in 
the  earliest  areas  both  conditions  are  found  to  exist.  However  in  the 
earlieet  areas  found  the  proliferation  of  the  glia  cells  was  less  extensive 
than  the  destruefiori  of  the  myelin  sheaths,  and  in  the  late  areas,  the  glia 
cell  proliferation  appears  to  be  a  solid  network.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  toxin,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  brought  through  the  circulatory  system, 
immediately  attacks  the  myelin  sheaths  and  then  the  glia  cells  by  abundant 
proliferation  endeavors  to  replace  the  wasted  fibres. 
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0.  Van  Epps,  B.  &,  M.  D.,  Professor  at  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


In  1914  Margaret  A.  Sanger  of  New  York  was  indicted  under  article 
211  of  the  Federal  Code  on  the  specific  accusation  that  she  had  advocated 
birth  control  in  an  article  published  in  the  Woman  BebeL  On  February 
last  the  action  was  dismissed.  This  suit  has  again  brought  into  prominence 
a  movement  almost  one  hundred  years  old.  In  1798  Malthus  published  his 
essay  on  the  "Principle  of  Population,'1  in  which  he  insisted  that  the 
miseries  of  poverty  were  due  to  overpopulation.  He  suggested  deferred 
marriage  as  the  remedy.  He  refused  to  admit  that  the  married  had  any 
part  to  play  in  the  limitation  of  births.  Among  his  more  consistent  con- 
temporaries was  Fredrick  Place.  Born  in  the  slums  he  had  been  rescued 
from  a  life  of  vice  by  an  early  marriage.  Fifteen  children  however  con- 
vinced him  of  the  justness  of  the  conclusions  of  Malthus  as  to  the  relation 
of  large  families  and  poverty.  Bising  to  a  position  of  prominence  fiis 
advocacy  of  early  marriage  with  birth  control  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1822  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  Neo-Malthueian  Movement 
popularly  known  as  the  "Birth  Control  Movement." 

Much  greater  prominence  for  the  movement  was  attained  in  1877 
through  the  publicity  attending  the  trial  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  for  the  circulation  of 
Knowlton's  "Fruits  of  Philosophy.1'  The  wide  effect  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  at  this  time  is  shown  in  the  fall  of  the  birth  rate  in  England  begin- 
ning with  the  years  following  the  trial.  In  1888  Collins  was  tried  in  New 
South  Wales  for  selling  copies  of  Mrs.  Besant 's  book, ' '  Law  of  Population. ' ' 
In  the  next  ten  years  the  birth  rate  of  New  South  Wales  dropped  off  almost 
one-third.  In  1881  the  New  Malthusian  Society  was  formed  in  Holland.  The 
society  which  instructs  the  poorer  classes  through  the  agency  of  medical  men 
and  midwives  has  the  approval  of  ministers  of  state  and  since  1895  has  been 
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recognized  by  royal  decree  as  a  society  of  public  utility.  The  death  rate 
and  infant  mortality  have  been  falling  rapidly,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  increasing  and  the  stature  of  the  Dutch  people  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country.  There  are  leagues  for  the  spread 
of  Neo-Malthusianism:  that  is,  the  deliberate  restriction  of  the  birth  rate, 
in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Africa,  Cuba,  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  These  are 
united  in  an  international  federation  which  has  held  three  meetings.  The 
object  of  the  federation  is  to  spread  among  the  people,  by  all  practicable 
means,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  population,  of  its  consequences,  and  of 
its  bearing  upon  human  conduct  and  morals;  and  to  urge  upon  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  general  and  upon  hospitals  and  public  medical  authorities 
in  particular,  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  in  hygienic  contraceptive 
measures  to  all  married  people  who  desire  to  limit  their  families,  or  who 
are  in  any  way  unfit  for  parenthood,  or  to  take  any  other  steps  which  may 
be  considered  desirable  for  the  provision  of  such  instruction.  They  insist 
upon  a  clear  distinction  between  the  prevention  of  conception  and  abortion. 
They  maintain  that  the  two  are  often  confused  and  that  the  enormous 
number  of  deliberately  produced  abortions  in  the  United  States 
is  largely  due  to  the  suppression  of  discussion  concerning  the  prevention  of 
conception.  In  the  United  States  alone  are  the  pamphlets  of  the  federation 
not  sent  freely  by  mail. 


i 


Births  per  1,000     |     Deaths  per  1,000     |Excessof  Birth 


|     1876 

1910     |     1876 

1910 

1 

England 

|       36 

25       |       23 

14 

1     -^ 

Holland 

|       37 

29       |       26 

12 

1         * 

Germany 

|       40 

30       |       27 

17 

1      o 

No  doubt  other  causes  than  birth  control  are  active  in  the  diffuse 
fall  in  the  birth  rate  shown  in  the  above  table  but  the  importance  of 
birth  control  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  fact  of  the  practice  of  birth  control  among  the  well-to-do  is 
unquestioned.  Why  should  the  knowledge  always  available  to  them  be 
held  from  the  poorer  classes  f  The  law  in  fact  insists  that  where  conditions 
are  the  worst,  breeding  should  be  most  unregulated. 

What  are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  a  knowledge  practiced  by  so 
many  and  defended  by  so  fewf  Those  based  upon  superstition  are  difficult  to 
discuss.  Some  shudder  at  anything  that  seems  to  interfere  with  God's 
plan.  Added  to  it  is  the  theory  that  sex  i*  sin,  that  whatever  reduces  its 
terror  increases  its. joy.  "It  is  the  view  of  life  which  makes  men  fight 
prophylaxis  as  an  inducement  to  immorality,  which  terrorizes  the  unmarried 
mother,  and  insists  that  the  wages  of  sin  shall  be  expiated  in  the  death 
of  infants,  in  thwarted  childhood,  in  hospitals,  insane  asylums  and  prisons.11 
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What  can  one  Answer  to  the  statement  of  O'Malley's  that,  "the 
most  helpless  idiot  is  as  far  above  the  non-existent  child  as  St  Bridget  is 
above  a  committee  on  birth  control."  Most  we  say  that  all  potential 
children  most  be  bornf  Objections  on  such  a  basis  are  better  not  argued 
since  no  agreement  is  possible. 

A  second  class  of  objections  is  based  upon  the  supposed  bodily  harm 
resulting  from  the  use  of  contraceptives.  This  is  decidedly  unproven. 
Th*  principal  objection  is  based  on  moral  grounds.  Bedueed  to  its  simplest 
terms  it  means  that  more  unmarried  women  will  have  sexual  relations. 
The  fact  that  contraceptives  are  not  widely  known  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  later  marriages.  Thfe  leaves  an  increasing  population  of  unmarried 
men  and  women.  Of  the  latter  a  minority  become  prostitutes,  or  take  a 
lover  and  bear  an  illegitimate  child  or  submit  to  an  abortion.  Of  the 
remainder  some  prefer  celibacy,  some  are  eondemed  to  it,  some  honestly 
prefer  to  wait  for  a  husband,  and  some  are  afraid  not  to.  The  last  are 
the  ones  the  moralists  have  in  mind.  The  defenders  of  the  law  forbidding 
instruction  are  afraid  a  general  relaxation  would  follow  and  that  this 
class  would  grow  at  the  expense  of  those  who  now  believe  in  a  really  monog- 
amous life.  There  is  an  honest  conviction  that  ignorance  of  preventatives 
is  the  safeguard  of  chastity.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  it  is  a  safe- 
guard, though  it  is  not  the  only  one 

The  question  is  whether  earlier  marriages,  the  lessening  of  venereal 
disease,  the  reduction  of  illegitimacy  and  abortion,  the  prevention  of  too 
frequent  pregnancy  with  its  disastrous  effect  on  the  health  of  the  wife 
and  the  morals  of  the  husband,  the  lightening  of  the  economic  burden, 
the  decrease  of  the  birth  of  the  unfit,  are  not  reasons  which  far  outweight 
the  importance  attached  to  the  personal  chastity  of  a  minority  of  women. 

The  quality  of  the  child  should  be  the  main  preoccupation  of  the 
state  and  decency  demands  that  the  child  should  be  born  into  a  home 
ready  and  glad  to  receive  it.  Wfafy  should  ninety  of  every  one  hundred 
homes  be  haunted  by  the  specter  of  a  child  that  the  mother  does  not  want 
and  the  father  cannot  support?  Pious,  well-meaning  people  are  horrified 
at  the  artificial  sterilisation  of  marriage.  What  is  the  sterilization  of 
marriage  compared  to  the  terrorization  of  marriage  through  the  fear  of 
pregnancy  f  Yet  cruel  as  is  the  plight  of  the  unwilling  mother,  or  the 
economically  tortured  father,  the  case  for  contraception  rests  most  strictly 
on  the  rights  of  children,  in  the  fundamental  right  of  every  child  to  be 
born  into  a  friendly  environment. 

' 'Whether  we  are  to  have  small  families  or  large,  whether  we  are  to 
have  birth  control  by  individuals,  or  birth  control  by  society,  we  are 
irrevocably  committed  to  birth  control.  Birth  by  physiological  accident, 
birth  by  necessity,  birth  by  the  mere  action  of  an  overpowerful  unchal- 
lenged sexual  impulse,  will  give  way  to  birth  by  human  design,  to  a 
voluntarism  of  birth.  We  are  done  with  the  irresponsible  stork;  we 
are  done  with  the  theory  that  babes,  like  sunshine  and  rain,  are  gifts 
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and  visitation*  of  God  to  be  accepted  submissively  and  with  a  grateful 
heart" 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Mary  Diemer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


L  INTBODUCTION. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  compulsory  education  law  and  the  publica- 
tion of  "Laggards  in  Our  Schools"  by  Ayres,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools  of  thia 
country.  Provision  is  rapidly  being  made  for  their  training  in  all  of  the 
progressive  school  systems.  It  is  a  problem  which  demands  our  sincere 
attention.  We  must  have  a  broad  scientific  basis  of  inquiry  and  investigation 
as  well  as  faith  in  what  we  do. 

In  many  cities  these  children  were  placed  in  ungraded  rooms  and 
these  rooms  served  as  a  dumping  ground  for  pupils  that  tactless  teachers 
could  not  manage,  but  by  the  aid  of  tests  and  physical  examinations  these 
classes  are  rapidly  becoming  special  classes  reserved  only  for  such  children 
as  competent  physicians  and  expert  teachers  agree  should  be  removed 
from  the  regular  grades.  Here  they  are  being  given  every  opportunity 
for  self -revelation  so  that  a  correct  diagnosis  may  be  made.  Thence  they 
are  restored  to  regular  classes,  seqt  to  vocational  classes,  schools  for 
defectives,  etc,  as  their  work  reveals  their  needs. 

In  the  special  class  the  child's  training  begins.  He  is  carefully 
studied;  his  history  is  reviewed;  his  strong  and  weak  points  are  ascertained. 
He  becomes  a  member  of  the  group  or  class  to  which  he  is  best  suited, 
but  his  personality  is  not  submerged;  he  remains  an  individual  One  of 
the  first  things  that  he  learns  is  that  he  is  good  for  something.  No  matter 
how  limited  his  capacity  may  be,  he  finds  himself  respected  by  those  in 
authority  and,  what  is  specially  significant,  by  his  companions.  He  is  no 
longer  looked  down  upon  or  laughed  at  by  others  younger  and  more  capable 
than  himself.    Sooner  or  later  he  finds  that  he  is  not  wholly  a  failure,  that 
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there  are  some  tasks  which  he  can  perform  successfully,  some  in  which 
he  can  excel  others.  His  self-confidence  and  self-respect  are  stimulated 
and  he  learns  the  meaning  of  success. 

II.     TYPES  POUND  IN  THE  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

The  question  is  verjv  often  asked,  "What  kind  of  children  do  you 
have  in  the  special  classes  f "  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  common 
types,  viz: 

1.  The  backward,  but  capable  of  restoration  to  normal  grade. 

2.  Dull  and  feebly  gifted. 

3.  Those  requiring  vocational  training. 

4.  Children  of  precocious  physical  development. 

5.  Children  suffering  from  various  sensory  defects. 

6.  Speech  cases. 

7.  Epileptics — a  type  very  difficult  to  handle — as  Doctor  Healy 
says.  "Today  he  is  absolutely  irresponsible  and  uninterested;  hardly 
knows  his  name.  If  seen  tomorrow  there  is  a  great  difference,  he  is 
alert,  observing,  interested  and  responds  to  tests  well." 

8.  The  delinquent. 

(a)  Mentally  defective  with  criminal  tendencies. 

(b)  Borderline  Cases.      May  possibly  be  paroled  from  reform- 
atory but  will  eventually  return. 

(c)  Mentally  and  physically  normal  and  can  be  restored. 

9.  The  predelinquentr-one  whose  conduct  would  indicate  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  delinquent  later  on,  unless  he  changes  his 
course.  The  public  schools  can  get  at  this  class  before  that  conduct 
becomes  a  habit.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with  these 
by  way  of  prevention  if  the  teacher  had  time  to  secure  data  on  the 
following  points  of  interest  with  regard  to  her  predelinquents  and  deal 
with  them  accordingly. 

1.  Number  who  use  cigarettes. 

2.  Number  who  are  beyond  normal  age. 

3.  Number  who  are  troublesome  outside  of  school. 

4.  Number  who  are  motherless. 

5.  Number  who  are  fatherless. 

6.  Number  whose  parents  are  divorced. 

7.  Number  whose  father  is  intemperate. 

8.  Number  whose  mother  is  a  poor  housekeeper. 

9.  Number  whose  parents  are  immoral. 

10.  Number  whose  home  government  is  lax. 

11.  Number  whose  home  is  without  religious  influence. 

12.  Number  who  go  to  Sunday  School. 

13.  Number  who  belong  to  a  gang. 

14.  Number  who  are  out  late. 

15.  Number  whom  sex  problem  affects. 
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16.  Number  who  are  engaged  in  street  trades. 

10.  The  gifted  or  superior  child. 

These  children  are  just  beginning  to  receive  their  just  dues. 
Glasses  are  being  provided  for  them  in  several  large  cities  of  this  country 
such  as  Indianapolis,  Troy,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  etc 

Doctors  Whipple  and  Terman  are  especially  interested  in  this  type 
of  child. 

They  are  recognised  by  their 

1.  Excellent  native  powers  of  attention. 

2.  Good  memories. 

3.  Keen  intentions. 

4.  Originality. 

5.  Superior  logical  and  reasoning  powers. 

6.  Favorites  with  playmates. 

7.  Delight  in  active  games. 

8.  Bright  dispositions. 
Another  type  is  recognized  by  their 

1.  Aggressiveness,  taking  nothing  for  granted. 

2.  Critical  unbending  attitude  toward  others. 

3.  Bepellant  and  unsociable  attitude  toward  schoolmates. 

4.  Hard  to  manage. 

Their  Training. 

Qualites  to  be  controlled: 

1.  Self-control. 

2.  Self -helpfulness  and  adaptability. 

3.  Concentration  and  continuity   of  effort 

1.  To  secure  these  ends  nothing  should  be  done  for  the  child  that 
he  could  do  for  himself. 

2.  The  object  of  this  is  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  energy  in 
solving  problems. 

3.  Powers  of  attention  and  concentration  must  be  cultivated. 

4.  Ability  to  resist  distractions  and  give  attention  to  their  work. 

5.  Ability  to  make  sound  judgments,  and  will  to  carry  through  to 
completion  tasks  once  begun. 

6.  Individual  needs  carefully  studied. 

The  extra  work  and  responsibility: 

1.  Stimulates  mental  activity. 

2.  Increases  power  of  attention. 

3.  Leads  them  to  sacrifice  personal  desire. 

4.  Fosters  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

5.  Develops  resourcefulness,  initiative,  and  other  qualities 
of  leadership. 

6.  The  self-reliance  and  self-mastery  gained  is  a  marvel 
to  teachers. 
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m.    TESTING.    ITS  VALUE. 

A  great  deal  has  been  Mid  for  and  against  mental  tests.  Some 
people  look  upon  them  at  "a  new  and  lettable  kind  of  phrenology." 

The  discovery  of  mental  levels  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
the  age.  In  making  a  diagnosis  they  are  most  helpful  but  not  all-sufficient. 
No  *«»1  diagnosis  should  be  made  unless  it  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
iamily,  personal  and  pedagogical  histories,  together  with  the  physical 
sad  mental  examinations. 

No  child  should  be  recommended  for  a  special  class  who  tests  over 
9.3.  Those  testing  between  10.2  and  11.8  are  known  as  borderline 
easei  and  should  be  placed  under  observation. 

If  every  teacher  was  able  to  give  and  interpret  the  mental  tests 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  her  in  many  ways. 

IV.    THE  SPECIAL  GLASS  TEACHER. 

No  grade  in  the  entire  system  requires  such  perfection  as  the  teacher 

of  the  special  class.     The  teacher  of  the  normal  child  finds  her  greatest 

help  in  the  fact  that  she  herself  has  been  a  child,  that  she  has  been 

educated  in  a  school  system  that  is  as  good  as  we  have  been  able  to  evolve. 

Now  the  teacher  of  the  special  child  has  none  of  this  to  fall  back 
Upon.  In  fact  the  conditions  are  exactly  opposite.  She  is  teaching  a  child 
the  like  of  which  she  has  hardly  ever  seen,  a  child  whose  nature  she  cannot 
understand  from  her  own  experience. 

She  has  to  deal  with  a  child  that  has  not  developed  up  to  that  point 
where  he  learns  from  his  environment.  He  has  not  the  same  tendencies 
and  instincts  as  the  normal  child.  He  is  not  appealed  to  in  the  usual  way. 
He  has  a  few  years  for  growth  and  development  in  which,  if  wisely 
handled  he  may  learn  many  things  that  shall  make  his  after  life  somewhat 
more  happy  and  comparatively  useful.  If  this  time  is  wasted  and  he  does 
not  learn  these  tilings,  then  not  only  he  loses,  but  society  as  well.  Again 
the  task  is  two-fold.  She  must  first  know  the  normal  child  in  order  to 
have  her  standard,  but  she  must  also  know  the  character  of  the  child  before 
her.  No  one  can  be  thoroughly  successful  with  a  class  who  does  not  know 
intimately  the  gradations  and  degrees  and  peculiarities  of  sub-normal  child- 
ren. These  must  be  known  by  actual  experience  and  observations.  Secondly! 
she  must  know  the  mental  processes  of  such  children.  She  must  know  at 
what  points  they  differ  from  the  normal.  She  must  be  able  to  recognize 
in  the  expressions  and  activities  of  these  children  the  characteristic  forms  of 
mental  processes  as  they  appear  in  the  defective. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  she  must  have  large  patience,  great  love 
for  the  child  and,  a  high  purpose,  and  appreciation  of  the  great  moral 
and  social  problems  involved  of  the  relation  of  such  children  to  society  in 
general,  and  to  the  other  problems  which  society  is  attempting  to  solve. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  teacher  deserves  a  big  bonus  in 
salary,  as  she  must  be  made  happy,  self-respecting  and  self-supporting. 
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V.  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  AND  PROGRAM. 

1.  The  Course  of  Study:  There  are  no  good  courses  of  study  at 
present.  The  work  is  too  new.  However,  I  have  been  working  on  a  course 
to  meet  our  particular  needs  here.  Any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  otter 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  motive  for  all  special  work  is  to  get 
expression  from  the  child,  and  to  give  them  experience  in  types  of  com- 
munity processes  so  that  they  may  be  at  home  in  the  common  work  and 
ways  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  their  own  preservation  and  development 
and  for  the  help  of  others. 

In  other  words  let  them  plod  slowly  along  in  happy  contentment. 
Do  not  try  to  have  them  wear  shoes  that  fit  eighty  per  cent  of  the  children. 
Let  these  twenty  four  per  cent  be  shod  so  they  can  walk  the  highway  of  life 
comfortably.  t 

A.  Academic  Work: — The  time  allotted  to  this  work  should  not 
exceed  two  hours  per  day.  Children  who  have  reached  third  grade  before 
entering  the  special  class,  or  school,  should  have  their  academic  work  cor- 
related with  their  other  activities. 

The  subjects  taught  are: 

1.  Language. 

Aim:  To  teach  the  child  to  talk  better,  express  himself  and  pave 
a  way  for  reading. 

The  language  lessons  should  be  those  which  touch  the  child  directly 
and  help  him  express  his  wants  in  the  best  statements.  What  he  gives 
back  is  all  important.  Experience,  content,  the  main  thing  and  not  the 
beautiful  things  in  literature.  It  is  the  language  of  humbler  things. 
These  children's  greatest  joy  is  in  telling  about  things  they  have  seen, 
felt,  heard,  etc. 

2.  Reading  and  Spelling. 

The  reading  material  and  spelling  words  should  deal  with  his 
every-day  life. 

3.  Nature  Study. 

One  of  the  great  joys  of  a  child's  life  is  nature  study.  Nearly 
all  nature  study  should  be  concrete,  viz :  butter  making,  gardening,  studying 
moths,  amimals,  etc 

4.  Number  Work. 

This  should  be  as  concrete  as  possible.  Allow  the  child  to  have 
experiences  in  measuring.  Teach  the  child  to  know  the  meaning  of  many- 
few,  long-short,  wide-narrow,  much-little,  etc 

Simple  problems  involving  the  four  fundamental  principles. 
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5.  Writing. 

Bythm  can  be  used  here  very  effectively  as  it  is  such  a  good  friend 
to  all  motor  activity. 

6.  Music,  Physical  Training  and  Speech  Training. 

Music  as  a  study  cannot  be  handled  on  a  mental  age  basis,  as  music, 
physical  training  and  speech  training  applies  to  all  mental  levels. 

Music  operates  as  a  general  faculty.  There's  nothing  shows  results 
of  training  better  than  music.  Capacity  does  not  seem  to  enter  in  so  much. 
The  expression  comes  from  imitation.  Motor  and  calisthenic  drills  need 
music  so  as  to  stimulate  the  energy.  Military  drills  make  the  children  more 
alert.  Music  is  a  great  help  in  speech  training  as  it  stimulates  the  mental 
tone  by  stimulating  the  energy.  We  can  then  develop  the  ability  to 
enunciate  more  clearly,  to  recognize  the  difference  in  tone  quality  and 
to  express  various  emotions  by  means  of  the  voice. 

7.  Physical  Training  and  Games. 

Aim:  To  bring  a  knowledge  of  how  to  play  fairly  and  squarely 
the  game  of  life,  whether  be  it  win  or  lose,  honestly  and  bravely. 

In  unrestricted  play  the  child  really  reveals  his  true  nature.  One 
must  steal  upon  him  unawares  and  watch  him  in  his  "native  habitat"  to 
see  him  as  he  really  is. 

Among  adults  he  is  in  captivity.  Under  the  teacher's  eye  he  is 
likely  to  be  something  different  than  what  he  is.  There  is  the  social 
inheritance  of  the  child  showing  iteelf  obviously  in  his  clothes,  his  manner 
and  the  care  of  his  body.  Through  these  veils  we  find  ourselves  peering 
back  into  his  home  and  into  his  parentage,  and  being  affected  in  our 
estimate  of  his  mentality  by  these  draperies  that  cling  to  him. 

We  must  strenghen  the  child's  will  and  his  control  over  his  own 
body;  we  must  give  him  physical  ideals.  It  is  a  general  observation  that 
the  controlled  individual,  the  one  most  nearly  balanced  physically  and 
mentally,  enjoys  gymnastics.  Is  it  not  possible  that  cause  and  result 
interact  and  that  gymnastics  will  develop  the  balance  and  control  f 
Gymnastics  is  work.  It  is  not  mental  recreation  as  some  people  would 
have  us  think. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  work  so  as  to  secure  our 
desired  results,  through  recreation  provided  by  plays  and  games  of 
immediate  interest  to  the  children. 

8.  Seat   Work. 

Very  little  academic  work  is  valuable.  Best  results  come  through 
manual  training,  sewing  and  other  industrial  work.  The  seat  work  if 
carefully  planned  can  be  made  most  helpful.  Find  out  what  a  child  can 
do  well  or  likes  to  do  and  allow  him  to  work  unsupervised.  The  endurance 
span  is  strengthened  wonderfully  by  well-planned  seat  work. 
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B.  Manual  Work: — The  general  air  of  the  manual  training  period 
is  to  develop  personal  expression  and  power  through  the  motor  processes 
of  pulling,  pressing,  handling,  touching,  weaving  and  sewing,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  determining  through  individual  expression  thus  obtained, 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  child  may  be  best  suited  in  the  activities 
of  the  school  or  of  life  outside. 

The  specific  aims  have  to  do  with  the  age  and  interests  of  the  child. 
Thus  small  boys  and  girls  are  not  capable  of  protracted  effort,  and  there- 
fore, they  will  be  given  various  problems  close  to  their  interests.  These 
interests  include  primarily  the  child  himself,  the  school,  the  mother,  the 
toy.  His  problems  when  finished  must  be  of  such  nature  that  they  can 
be  put  to  immediate  use  by  the  child,  or  the  person  for  whom  he  made  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  larger  girls  and  boys  are  capable  of  rather  prolonged 
effort,  and  in  their  classes,  the  trade  idea  is  held  uppermost. 

The  main  activities  are  basketry,  rug  weaving,  woodwork,  sewing, 
crocheting,   tatting,  fancy  work,  brush  making,  household  science. 

The  course  in  household  science  is  to  train  the  children  in  exercises 
of  practical  life  found  in  the  home.  To  teach  such  exercises  as  sweeping 
dusting  and  scrubbing,  washing,  ironing,  polishing,  and  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  simple  dishes  suitable  for  breakfast,  ranch  and  dinner. 

The  training  is  primarily  to  develop  the  motor  and  the  sensory  side 
of  the  child  and  through  these  new  experiences  bring  about,  if  possible, 
a  higher  mental  development  and  a  broader  knowledge  of  proper  house- 
keeping. 

C.  Trade   Classes. 

Why  do  we  need  trade  classes  T 
We  need  them  for  two  reasons;  viz: 

1-    Their  effecc  on  the  school  or  class. 

2.*  Encouragement  of  parents. 

Trade  classes  stand  for  certain  things.  All  those  entering  that  class 
should  make  a  problem  as  perfect  as  possible  for  the  use  it  was  intended. 

The  pupils  make  things  in  trade  classes  to  seiL  They  make  some- 
thing for  someone  in  whom  they  have  no  interest. 

The  same  model  is  made  a  number  of  times,  so  they  will  learn  to 
duplicate  welL  Speed  is  taken  into  consideration  in  this  class.  They  also 
learn  that  they  cannot  stop  when  they  get  tired,  or  they  will  lose  their  job. 

The  product,  here,  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the  best  work  in 
the  trade  classes  compares  very  favorably  with  that  done  by  the  regular 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  boys. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trades  and  occupations  in  which  these 
pupils  from  the  special  schools  and  classes  naturally  drift  A  great  many 
may  be  classed  as  "blind  alley  jobs." 
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1.  Repair  man  or  handy  man. 

2.  Errand  boys. 

3.  Bootblack* 

4.  Elevator  bojB. 

5.  Bundle  wrappers. 

6.  Ushers. 

7.  Stokers. 

8.  Dish   washers. 

9.  Assistant  waiters,  janitors,  gardeners,  cleaners,  brush-makers, 
broommakers,  etc. 

10.  Helpers  in  laundries. 

2.    The   Program. 

The  arranging  of  a  good  formal  program  requires  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  observation. 

It  must  of  necessity  allow  for  great  flexibility  in  readjusting  each 
day's  work. 

The  following  program  has  been  used  successfully  in  a  special  class. 

9:00-   9:30    Opening  Exercises.     (Music,  conversation  and  stories) 
Aim:     To   reestablish   happiness. 

9:30-10:00    Arithmetic—  Desk  work,  table  and  board  work,  making 

concrete  problems. 
10:00-10:15    Games  or  physical  training. 
10:15-10:30    Sense  training. 
10:30-10:40    Beeess. 

10:40-11:00    Beading — making  sentences. 
11:00-11:30    Industrial  period. 
11:30-12:30    Preparing  and  serving  lunch. 
12:30-   1:00    Free  play. 

1:00-   1:45    Glass  work.   (Phonic  drill,  story  hour,  drawing.) 

1:45-   2:00    Writing. 

2:00-   2:15    Nature  study. 

2:15-   2:30    Games, 

2:30-    2:40    Spelling. 

2:40-   3:25    Industrial  period. 

3:25-   3:30    Dismissal. 

VI.    THE  VALUE  OP  A  FOLLOW-UP. 

The  schools  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
and  importance  to  them  to  know  what  happens  to  children  who  leave  — 
where  they  succeed  and  where  they  fail  and  how  accordingly  the  school 
might  )ierhaps  have  done  better  by  them  than  it  has. 

The  follow-up  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  special  classes  is  being 
done  by  all  teachers  of  the  special  classes.  Detroit,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  recently  published  most  interesting  reports  of  this 
work.     The  principal  items  considered  were  the  following: 
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1.  Number  of  years  out  of  school. 

2.  Season  for  his  discharge. 

3.  Bex. 

4.  Nationality. 

5.  Present  status. 

6.  Wage*. 

7.  Number  of  positoiu*. 

8.  Married.    Children. 

9.  Mental  Grade. 

(These  lollow-up's  pro^o  that  the  moron  is  a  natural  rover.) 
The  Detroit  report  is  a  type  report,  and  well  worth  our  earnest 
attention. 

AN     INVESTIGATION    OP     ONE     HUNDRED     CHILDREN     OVEB 
SIXTEEN  YEARS  OP  AGE,  WHO  FORMERLY  ATTEND- 
ED SPECIAL  CLASSES. 
DETROIT— 1914^-4915. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  what  had  become  of  the  children  who  had 
attended  the  special  classes,  one  hundred  of  them  were  investigated. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  submit  a  list  of  names  of  children  who 
had  attended  the  classes  but  had  left  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  older 
clajsses,  Russell,  Bellevue,  Gi11ies,MeKin1ey  and  Brownson,  were  the  ones 
from  which  most  investigations  were  made.  The  teachers  sent  in  any 
information  they  possessed  as  to  the  employment,  wages,  marriages,  etc, 
of  those  being  investigated. 

This  information  was  later  checked  up  by  the  nurse  acting  as  social 
worker.  She  paid  at  least  one  visit  to  the  house  and  where  necessary 
more.  Very  little  trouble  was  experienced  in  gaining  the  information 
sought.  A  very  different  attitude  towards  the  school  authorities  was 
noticed.  When  the  children  were  in  school  it  was  easy  to  blame  the 
school  teacher  for  the  child's  condition.  After  the  parents  had  had  the 
sole  responsibility  for  two  or  three  years,  they  were  convinced  that  the 
inability  to  compete  with  normals  was  in  the  child  himself. 

It  was  pathetic,  in  many  cases,  to  see  how  the  mother  welcomed 
a  sympathetic  listener  and  how  willing  she  was  not  only  to  give  any 
information  she  had,  but  to  accept  advice  concerning  the  child.  The 
parents  listen  to  advice,  as  to  placing  children,  in  an  institution  much 
more  readily  now  than  when  the  children  were  younger. 

Of  the  one  hundred  cases  investigated,  sixty-one  were  boys  and  thirty  - 
nine  girls.  The  boys  were  the  most  able  to  get  and  hold  positions,  sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  boys,  or  thirty-nine,  had  worked  with  an  average  wage 
of  $7.00  a  week,  while  only  sixteen,  or  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  girls  had 
worked,  their  average  being  only  $3.75  per  week. 

Six  of  the  boys  received  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  a  week,  while  the 
highest  wage  paid  any  of  the  girls  was  $7.00  earned  by  a  high-grade 
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moron  who  worked  in  a  laundry.  It  was  noticeable  that  few  of  either  had 
held  oniy  one  position,  but  the  boys  had  changed  more  frequently  than 
the  girls.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  different  kinds  of  positions  held 
by  the  sexes,  the  boys  holding  jobs  with  little  or  no  supervision,  such  as 
teamsters,  newsboys,  factory  workers,  etc,  while  the  girls  were  domestics, 
nurse  maids,  clerks,  etc.,  all  with  a  greater  amount  of  supervision.  Fourteen 
of  the  girls  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  juvenile  court  for  sexual 
immorality,  two  having  had  illegitimate  children;  of  the  boy  delinquents, 
thirteen  had  been  in  trouble  for  petty  larceny,  malicious  destruction  of 
property,  disorderly  conduct,  etc  It  is  not  so  easy  to  convict  a  boy  of  im- 
morality as  a  girl,  and  besides  your  feeble-minded  boy  does  not  marry  so 
early  nor  is  he  able  to  find  a  mate  so  easily.  None  of  them  are  married, 
while  five  of  the  girls  are. 

The  longest  period  any  of  the  children  investigated  have  been  out 
of  school  is  five  yearp.  In  that  time  the  state  has  already  three  children, 
two  illegitimate  of  known  feeble-minded  mothers,  to  support. 

Employment  History. 
BOYS 

Newsboys    3 

Delivery  boys 1 

Employed  in  shows  1 

Employed  at  odd  jobs 4 

Farm  laborers  3 

Factory  employees 20 

Laborers    2 

Teamsters   6 

No    employment    11 

Industrial  School    1 

Lapeer  Home  and  Training  School   2 

Hospital  for  Insane   1 

Dead    2 

Unable  to  locate  4 

Total 61 

GIRLS. 

Domestics    3 

Clerks  in  five  and  ten  cent  stores 2 

Factory   employees    5 

Laundry  employees    2 

Nurse   girl    1 

Odd   jobs    2 

Actress  in  cheap  houses   1 

No  employment  10 

Married    5 

Institution    X 

Dead    1 
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Usable  to  locate •• 

Total  39 

Employment  History — No.  of  Jobs. 

Boys  Girls 

None 12  11 

One 11  9 

Twoorthree 9  2 

Three  or  more 23  5 

No  information 4  6 

Dead 2  1 

Married 0  5 


Total 61  38 

Received  $1.00  to    $1. 50  per  week    2 2 

1.50  to     2.00    "      '•        1 2 

2.00  to     3.00    "      •■         3 2 

3.00  to     4.00    "      "       3 3 

4.00  to    5.00    "       ••        1 3 

5.00  to    6.00    "      "        5 2 

6.00  to     7.00    "       "         6 2 

"  7.00  to     9.00    u      "         8 0 

"  9.00  to   11.00    "       u         4 0 

"         12.00  to   15.00    "       "        6 0 

Total 715". 35 

The  facto  in  investigating  100  of  these  cases  are  as  follows: 
Working  55  per  cent 

Oared  for  at  home  32    "     " 

In  institutions  6    "      " 

Dead  3    "      " 

Arrested  17    "      " 

VII.  CONCLUSION. 
Preparedness  for  the  teacher  should  mean  not  only  the  preparing  of 
the  normal  children  to  take  their  place  in  life  but  the  study  of  these  weak- 
lings so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  some  sort  of  work  in  the  community. 
For  these,  fortunately  few,  who  are  so  feeble-minded  that  they  can  never 
care  for  themselves,  institutions  should  be  provided  that  will  keep  them 
comfortable  and  happy  as  far  as  their  condition  will  permit,  and  will  prevent 
them  from  being  a  menace  to  society!  either  today  or  in  the  future. 
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I  will  dose  with  the  word*  of  one  who  recognized  the  true  place  and 
duty  of  the  teacher  when  he  said: 

O!  ye  teachers!  yours  the  task 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask. 
Of  {you  the  growing  mind  demands 
The  patient  care!  the  guiding  hands, 
Through  all  the  mists  of  morn; 
And  knowing  well  the  future's  need. 
Your  prescient  wisdom  sows  the  seed, 
To  flower  in  years  unborn. 
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Max  E.  Witte,  M.  D-,  Superintendent,  Clarind*  State 
Hospital  at  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


"Salus  Populi  Suprema  Est  Lex." 

To  a  person,  a  layman  and  average  member,  of  a  great  complex 
community  embracing  various  conditions  and  relations  of  its  members  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  humanity  at  large,  such  as  would  be  comprised  in 
the  general  term  of  state,  the  question  of  insanity  appears  and  is  entirely 
different,  as  it  would  to  one  who  has  intimately  studied  the  subject    How  I 

does  the  insane  person  appear  to  the  layman  f  Under  the  recollection  of 
some  tragic  incident  which  may  have  taken  place,  the  insane  person  appears  I 

to  the  layman  first  and  foremost,  as  a  discordant  element  in  the  community, 
one  who  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  an  integral  part  of  it  but  now  is 
dangerous  and  troublesome  and  as  such,  should  be  safeguarded  and  removed 
from  the  surroundings  where  he  constitutes  an  element  of  possible  peril  to 
others  and  at  best  is  the  bearer  of  discomfort  and  insecurity  to  his  neigh- 
bora,  The  fact  that  the  individual 's  disorder  and  deficiency  is  the  result 
of  disease,  is  seldom  considered,  and  to  the  ordinary  layman  does  not  figure  j 

largely  in  what  is  to  be  done  with  him.  The  matter  of  disease  perhaps  ap- 
pears only  to.,  the  doctor  and  a  few  well-informed  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  often  not  to  these. 

To  the  thoughtful  citizen  who  has  well-being  of  the  community  at 
heart,  the  insane  person  is  an  additional  burden  and  handicap  in  the  internal 
economy  of  the  commonwealth.  He  is  no  longer  a  positive  asset  in  the  com- 
munity, but  rather  a  unit  removed  from  its  credit  side  and  debited  against 
the  sum  total  of  communal  efficiency.  And  in  truth  the  citizen  i*  right, 
since  the  insane  individual  is  no  longer  a  producer,  who  by  his  ability  and 
active  labors  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary  he  Has 
become  a  consumer  and  more  than  a  consumer,  since  he  also  draws  from 
the  column  of  efficent  units  to  care  for  him,  and  thus  adds  to  the  burdens 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  efficient,  advancing,  and  progressive  citizenry. 
Jt  is  only  as  the  well-informed  and  thoughtful  citizen  begins  to  form  a  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  the  commonwealth,  is  the  trouble  as  an  economical  minus 
factor  considered,  and  the  means  for  its  remedy  studied  and  organized  so 
that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  possible  minimum. 

This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  care  of  the  insane  of 
an  average  state  of  our  great  country,  and  to  one  who  has  had  the  privilege 
of  sharing  in  the  work,  it  is  so  obvious  as  a  phase  of  the  under-lying 
forces,  social  and  otherwise  which  make  for  the  betterment  of  our  people, 
that  optimism  necessarily  results. 

In  an  earlier  day,  and  what  now  seems  to  be  almost  ancient  history, 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  were  called  asylums,  meaning  a 
place  of  refuge,  a  euphemious  designation  for  a  place  where  the  harrassed, 
distressed,  and  disordered  spirits  of  the  afflicted  human  could  find  a  place 
of  safety  from  the  disturbing  and  distressing  influences  of  the  world  out- 
side, a  snug  harbor  in  protection  from  the  storms  of  life:  a  beautiful 
and  gracious  ideal  which  nevertheless  was  not  dominant  in  actual  asylum 
life.  On  the  contrary,  the  ruling  tendency  and  purpose  looked  less  towards 
the  afflicted  individual,  and  more  to  the  community,  and  might  well  have 
spelled,  not  remedy,  but  custody.  In  other  words  the  asylum  was  the  place 
where  the  unruly,  troublesome,  and  objectionable  insane  person  could  be 
kept,  and  the  community  safeguarded  against  him. 

The  places  where  insane  people  were  kept  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century  had  only  the  custodial  object  in  view.  What  these  places 
were  to  the  individual,  may  be  inferred.  One  of  these  institutions  for 
the  custody  of  the  insane  in  England,  "  Bethlehem, ' '  has  left  its  mark  in 
our  language  by  the  word,  "bedlam."  While  in  several  institutions  of 
this  sort  a  higher  and  grander  ideal  came  in,  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  gone  by,  that  the  remedial  ideal  little  by  little  came,  and 
is  still  coming  into  its  own.  The  name  of  the  institution  changed,  and  it 
was  no  longer  called  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  asylum,  briefly,  but  it  began  to 
take  on  the  name  of  hospital.  I  like  to  trace  back  the  derivation  of  words 
we  use  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  our  fellowmen,  and  the  designation 
"hospital,"  has  a  particularly  beautiful  and  noble  lineage.  In  the  ancient 
times  of  Greece  and  Borne  when  caravansaries  and  public  places  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  traveler  were  of  most  primitive  character  and  lacking 
in  the  comfort,  security,  and  convenience  of  our  modern  inns  and  hotels, 
the  citizen  of  Athens  or  Borne,  for  instance,  traveling  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  and  coining  to  a  strange  city  or  community,  had  no 
place  to  stop,  similar  to  what  we  have  today,  but  as  a  matter  of  pleasing 
custom  stopped  with  a  friend  or  the  friend  of  a  mutual  friend,  to  whom  he 
was  directed  by  the  latter,  and  in  his  house  found  food,  raiment,  rest, 
and  security,  and  in  fact  everything  within  the  reach  or  means  of  the  host 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  guest.  He  was  a  "guest  friend"  or  as  the 
Boman  termed  it,  "hospes."  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  with  the 
roles  exchanged,  he  would  become  the  host  of  his  one-time  entertainer. 
It  was  a  beautiful  custom,  which  has  left  its  mark  behind  in  the  social 
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traits  and  customs  of  our  best  people,  so  that  it  is  reckoned  a  virtue  and  is 
called  "hospitality, "  It  is  the  ideal  of  the  modern  hospital.  In  beginning 
my  annual  course  of  lectures  to  our  classes  in  the  training  school,  I  start 
in  by  impressing  our  student  nurses  with  this  as  the  dominating  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  place.  Hospital — a  place  where  sick,  troubled,  and  needy 
people  can  find  rest,  relief,  and  possibly  a  restoration  to  health  and  happi- 
ness. Patients  coming  to  the  hospital  should  be  looked  upon  as  suffering 
guests  and  their  sojourn  made  as  safe,  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  possible. 
Anything  less  than  this  is  barbaric  and  not  in  consonance  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  institution.  Unfortunately  in  institutions  such  as  one  of  our 
state  hospitals,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  primitive,  the  old  and  original 
function,  that  of  custodial  care,  but  this  also  should  be  tempered  with  the 
spirit,  the  essence  of  the  brighter  and  noble  function. 

That  the  custodial  function  plays  such  a  large  role  is  unavoidable, 
considering  the  character  of  the  afflicted  people.  Some  years  ago  in  the 
hearing  of  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  I  made  the 
statement  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that,  in  the  hospital  population 
such  as  we  had  at  that  time — some  1100  people — there  were  only  at  the  ut- 
most, twenty-five  or  thirty  patients  at  any  given  time,  who  were  capable  of 
cure.  The  friend  was  exceedingly  surprised  and  asked,  "How  do  you 
reconcile  this  with  your  statement  that  one-third  of  the  people  admitted, 
are  cured  and  that  if  they  could  come  under  hospital  care  and  treatment 
earlier,  this  number  could  be  greatly  increased?"  The  explanation  is 
simple  and  reconciles  the  contradiction.  The  patient  comes  to  the  hospital 
and  if  his  trouble  is  curable,  he  gets  well  and  goes  home,  after  a  compara- 
tively short  sojourn;  or  his  trouble  is  fatal  and  he  goes  to  his  rest;  or 
his  trouble  is  chronic,  inveterate,  and  not  fully  remediable,  and  he  stays  and 
is  shelved  and  the  hospital  population  is  made  up  of  this  latter  class — 
the  derelicts  who  have  not  recovered  nor  even  improved  sufficiently  so  as 
to  be  out  on  parole.  Where  the  brain  disorder  is  not  depending  upon 
rapidly  deteriorating  processes  necessarily  fatal,  the  individual  after  being 
past  the  active  and  stormy  period  of  the  disorder,  may  settle  down,  often  tc 
a  comparatively  long  life,  safe-guarded  from  accidents,  hardships,  and 
disease,  so  that  eventually  he  may  pass  away  as  a  result  of  senile  changes 
or  disease  developing  from  old  age.  We  have  still  a  large  number  of 
patients  at  Garinda,  whom  I  knew  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  who  have 
been  mental  cripples  ever  since,  but  have  been  in  fair  physical  health  and 
many  of  these  really  do  not  show  the  passing  of  time  as  would  be  the  case 
in  people  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  life  outside.  Briefly, 
the  purpose  of  the  modern  hospital  is  to  cure  all  those  who  come  to  its  care, 
where  the  disorder  is  curable,  and  to  improve  conditions  as  much  as  possible, 
where  cure  is  out  of  the  question,  and  to  make  all  as  comfortable  physically 
and  otherwise  as  the  patients'  conditions  and  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  charge  is  often  made  against  psychiatry  that  it  is  behind  the 
times  and  not  up  in  front  in  the  progress  of  the  great  healing  art,  and 
this  with  some  justice.    The  hospital  idea  in  general  medicine  found  practi- 
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cally  a  beneficent  application  long  ago,  and  much  earlier  than  it  obtained 
a  footing  in  the  practical  care  of  the  insane,  and  in  other  respects  we 
can  scarcely  claim  for  psychiatry  the  great  advance  in  knowledge  which 
is  the  growing  glory  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  as  a  whole.  There 
is  one  grand  ideal  growing  and  expanding  in  general  medicine  and  which 
will  only  find  full  blossoming  and  fruition  in  the  future,  and  medicine 
therein  will  eventually  achieve  its  supreme  glory,  and  that  is  prevention. 

An  old  saying  has  it  that,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure."  The  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  is  not  right,  it  is  infinitely  greater. 
When  and  wherever  an  untoward  occurrence  or  deteriorating  event  has  taken 
place,  even  after  the  effects  are  minimized,  or  apparently  nullified,  weakness 
and  scars  are  left  behind,  and  the  condition  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  before. 
This  holds  particularly  true  in  medicine  generally,  and  also  is  especially  true 
in  insanity.  It  is  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  an  actual 
breakdown  in  the  nervous  system  should  be  averted,  before  the  disorder 
is  openly  declared,  and  perhaps  irreparable  damage  done.  As  it  is  now, 
the  unfortunate,  afflicted  with  insanity  comes  under  suitable  care,  only 
after  the  disease  has  ben  well  established  and  is  frankly  manifest,  and 
often  too  late  for  adequate  restoration.  Those  of  us  who  are  dealing  with 
insanity  know  only  too  well  that  often,  so  very  often,  valuable  time  has 
been  wasted  and  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  hospial  too  late,  with  the 
disease  firmly  fixed  and  chances  for  material  benefit  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  altogether  lost.  The  morbid  processes  underlying  insanity  like  morbid 
processes  elsewhere,  are  rarely  sudden  or  even  rapid  in  development,  but 
the  trouble  comes  on  gradually  and  insidiously,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  is 
not  recognized.  Only  retrospect  afterwards,  in  the  light  of  further  develop- 
ment reveals  the  fact  that  before  the  actual  outbreak,  there  was  considerable 
unrecognized  evolution.  We  may  call  this  properly  the  preinsane  period 
and  graphically  described,  it  is  not  a  line,  but  a  zone. 

The  transition  from  a  state  of  normality  is  not  abrupt,  but  gradual, 
and  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  time  when  a  person  can  definitely  say,  "This 
person  at  this  moment  is  sane, ' '  and  in  the  following  second  ' '  He  is  insane. ' ' 
During  this  preinsane  period  is  the  most  favorable  and  grateful  time  to  head 
off  insane  conditions,  with  its  potentialities  for  disaster  to  the  individual, 
to  the  community,  and  to  the  family.  Unf ortun&tely  this  period  as  we  are 
now  situated,  is  entirely  wasted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  most  strongly,  that  the  afflicted  person,  the  sufferer,  during  this 
earlier  period,  as  a  rule,  has  an  insight  into  his  condition  and  is  more 
or  less  conscious  of  impending  trouble.  He  then  is  also  at  this  time,  very 
anxious  to  have  relief  and  will  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  with 
any  and  all  measures  looking  towards  health. 

As  it  is  now,  many  potent  influences  militate  against  relief  at  this 
period.  The  first  of  these  inimical  influences  is  ignorance,  or  if  you  object 
to  this  harsh  term,  non-recognition  of  the  character  of  the  trouble  by  the 
patient,  friends,  and  if  a  physician  is  called,  he  probably  is  also  at  sea  as 
to  the  danger  threatening  in  the  offing.     The  second,  and  a  very  powerful 
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influence,,  is  popular  prejudice  and  abhorrence  of  the  idea  of  insanity,  and 
all  the  chagrin,  worry,  and  mortification,  and  disability  thereunto  pertain- 
ing. The  patient  and  friends  will  not  consider  this  view  of  the  trouble  and 
even  if  the  signs  of  the  growing  disorder  have  become  marked,  and  unmis- 
takable, will  procrastinate,  hoping  that  the  trouble  will  be  only  temporary 
and  they  and  the  patient  be  spared  the  publicity  and  the  blotch  on  the 
family  escutcheon  of  a  member  having  bees  insane.  Invaluable  time  is  thus 
frittered  away.  The  patient  and  friends  alike  recognize  that  he  is  not 
well  but  the  idea  of  being  sent  to  a  State  Hospital  for  the  insane,  and 
it  made  a  matter  of  permanent  record,  is  altogether  too  abhorrent,  and 
deters  from  efficient  early  measures  being  instituted  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferer. 

What  is  the  remedy  Y  A  hospital  suitably  equipped  and  administered 
for  the  care,  alleviation,  and  cure  of  these  early  preinsane  conditions, 
where  the  patient  can  voluntarily  submit  to  treatment  without  publicity, 
notoriety  or  a  lasting  blemish  remaining  behind  in  the  individual  or  family 
history.  In  other  words  the  so-called  psychopathic  hospital  as  it  is  in 
beneficent  operation  in  the  older  advancing  communities  of  Europe  and 
least  in  part.  However,  it  will  not  accomplish  all.  The  roots  of  the  trouble 
expatiate  at  length  on  how  such  a  psychopathic  hospital  should  be 
organized  and  conducted,  but  this  in  this  place  is  not  essential.  I  only  wish 
to  mention  that  such  a  hospital  should  have  the  advantage  of  being  closely 
and  conveniently  connectd  with  a  large  anjl  comprehensive  consulting 
staff  of  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  medical  beneficence  and  should 
have  the  work-a-day  use  of  various  active,  up-to-date  scientific  labora- 
tories, and  for  this  reason,  that  all  possible  illumination  as  to  the  various 
bodily  disorders  on  which  the  patient's  trouble  is  based,  may  be  obtained 
and  an  intelligent  and  efficient  treatment  be  instituted. 

Morbid  processes  leading  to  insane  conditions  are  not  mystic  spirit- 
ual affairs,  but  have  a  material  basis  and  depend  on  the  derangement, 
functional  or  organic,  of  bodily  processes  and  tissues.  In  the  earlier 
stages  this  disorder  is  frequently  obscure,  and  difficult  to  detect,  so  that 
every  aid  that  modern  science  can  give  should  be  enlisted. 

Where  should  a  psychopathic  hospital  be  located  f  Not  in  one  of 
the  existing  state  hospitals,  as  has  been  suggested,  since  such  a  location 
would  not  remove  one  of  the  predominant  influences  against  the  earlier 
treatment,  namely  the  prejudice  of  having  the  treatment  at  a  place  where 
insane  people  receive  care.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  one  logical  location, 
and  only  one,  and  that  is  the  State  University. 

The  psychopathic  hospital  should  be  located  at  the  State  University, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Hospital.  No  one  will  have  any 
objection  or  distress  about  being  treated  in  a  hospital  where  other  sick 
people,  not  insane  are  cared  for  and  helped,  and  the  person  recognizing 
that  he  is  not  well  and  that  trouble  is  brewing,  will  willingly  go  to  the 
University  Hospital  and  cooperate  in  treatment,  when  he  would  not  go 
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to  Clarinda,  even  if  he  could  do  bo  voluntarily  and  without  official  com- 
mitment, having  in  mind  the  effects  of  such  treatment  on  his  after-life. 

The  State  University  with  its  hospital  is  a  state  institution,  main- 
tained and  energized  by  the  people  of  the  state,  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  commonwealth,  as  are  the  estate  hospitals  for  the  iutaane,  and  other 
state  institutions.  It  is  equipped  with  all  intellectual  and  material  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  an  efficient  consulting  staff  of  clinicians  and  experts 
in  various  fields  of  medicine,  besides  well-equipped  laboratories,  facilities 
and  means  for  up-to-date  treatment,  under  the  direction  and  care  of 
trained  and  experienced  administrants.  Besides  patients  suffering  from 
preinsane  conditions,  the  milder  cases  of  frankly  pronounced  insanity 
could  be  treated  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  detriment  to  no  one. 

Finally  and  perhaps  the  most  potent  reason  for  the  location  at  the 
State  University  is  the  educational  feature,  as  it  would  benefit  the 
future  medical  practioner  in  Iowa. 

When  a  case  of  insanity  develops,  it  is  not  the  experienced  psychi- 
atrist who  sees  the  f  case  in  its  earliest  and  most  hopeful  stage,  but  the 
general  practitioner.  The  general  practitioner,  the  family  physician,  is 
the  one  called  in,  before  even  the  patient  or  the  friends  have  an  intimation 
of  the  nature  of  the  impending  trouble,  and  it  will  be  upon  this  that 
our  hope  of  averting  trouble  and  in  minimizing  the  burden  of  insanity  to 
the  commonwealth  must  rest.  The  medical  student  at  the  State  University 
today  will  be  the  general  practitioner  and  medical  adviser  of  our  people 
tomorrow.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  our  general 
practitioners  throughout  the  state  have  had  the  opportunity  or  facilities 
for  a  training  in  matters  psychiatrical.  Universities  and  medical  colleges 
of  the  land  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  are  particularly  weak  in 
psychiatry,  so  far  as  its  practical  and  clinical  sides  are  concerned. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  education  of  the  young  doctor 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  nurse,  the  efficient  and  helpful  handmaiden, 
whose  life-work  is  the  relief  of  human  suffering  of  whatever  kind  and 
wherever  found.  The  most  terrible  affliction  that  comes  to  anyone  is 
to  become  insane.  It  strikes  man  in  his  most  valued  possession;  his 
intelligence,  his  ability  to  feel,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  enjoy  life,  to  be  an 
efficient  and  dynamic  member  of  the  community,  to  pursue  happiness,  to 
advance  and  play  a  positive  role  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  to  be  a 
competent  citizen  of  his  state.  In  fact  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
while,  is  interfered  with  or  altogether  annulled.  Any  and  all  means 
to  avert  or  reduce  this  calamity  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community, 
is  of  the  utmost  necessity,  and  dollars  and  cents  should  not  be  balanced 
for  a  moment  against  relief  of  this  burden,  this  source  of  lasting  misery 
and  unhappiness.  By  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  a  psychopathic 
hospital  as  indicated,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  sound  foundation  will  have 
been  laid  for  the  amelioration  of  this  trouble  and  for  its  reduction,  at 
least  in  part.    However,  it  will  not  accomplish  all.    The  roots  of  the  trouble 
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lie  so  deep  in  the  foundations  of  the  race,  that  we  must  tie  hope  of  more 
complete  relief  to  practical  eugenics.  To  this  end  we  must  have  more 
light  and  knowledge  and  toward  this  the  psychopathic  hospital,  establish- 
ed as  outlined  will  be  a  helpful  factor. 
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S.    0.    Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician,  Independence  State  Hospital, 
Independence,   Iowa. 


(Bead  before  the  Buchanan  County  Medical  Society.) 

All  doubts  as  to  the  etiology  of  paresis  were  swept  away  by  Noguchi  '* 
demonstration  of  the  spirocheta  pallida  in  the  brains  of  patients  dying 
from  this  disease.  It  has  long  been  held  by  investigators  in  this  line  of 
work  that  syphilis  is  the  essential  factor  in  producing  the  pathological 
changes  found,  but  the  almost  total  absence  of  beneficial  effects  from  drugs 
which  cause  prompt  amelioraton  of  the  demonstrable  luetic  lesions  of  other 
than  nervous  tissue  led  to  the  belief  that  paresis  and  tabes  were  the  result 
of  a  condition  which  required  syphilis  as  an  antecedent  but  which  were 
not  themselves  manifestations  of  the  active  syphilitic  virus.  For  this  hy- 
pothetical condition  Founder  coined  the  term  ''parasyphilis,"  which  has 
been  the  shelter  of  those  who  stood  out  for  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the 
disease  when  their  claims  were  assailed  on  therapeutical  grounds. 

But  Noguchi  *s  discovery  has  cleared  away  this  false  conception  and 
subsequent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  unsatisfactory  results  ob- 
tained from  antisyphilitic  treatment  in  these  conditions  is  due  not  to  their 
being  other  than  syphilitic  lesions,  but  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  tissues 
involved.  Accepting  Noguchi  *s  demonstration  as  conclusive,  we  are  still 
confronted  by  some  difficult  problems  in  the  etiology  of  paresis.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  some  races  are  to  a  degree  immune  to  paresis  while 
syphilis  is  common  among  them.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  in  these  people 
the  nervous  system  escapes  the  attack  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  for  it  is  proba- 
bly true  that  within  a  year  after  the  contraction  of  the  disease  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  infected  unless  intensive  treatment  has  been  applied.  A 
more  probable  explanation  is  that  there  are  several  strains  of  the  spiro- 
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cheta  and  that  only  one  of  these  is  capable  of  producing  paresis.  But 
here  again  we  find  difficulties,  for  of  two  or  more  persons  infected  with 
the  same  strain  of  parasites  only  one  may  develop  paresis.  There  are 
numerous  examples  of  the  husband  infecting  the  wife  or  the  wife  infecting 
the  husband,  where  one  develops  paresis  and  the  other  never  manifests 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Here  we  fall  back  upon  "immunity"  and 
"predisposition,"  excellent  terms,  in  this  case  meaning  nothing.  Head 
states  that  paresis  occurs  only  when  the  tissues  have  become  "hypersensi- 
tive" during  previous  stages  of  the  syphilitic  infection,  but  this  does  not 
explain  why  it  occurs  in  one  infected  patient  and  not  in  another. 

Paresis  is  caused  by  syphilis,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  history 
of  syphilitic  infection  can  be  obtained  in  every  case,  nor  does  a  patient's 
denial  of  infection  necessarily  signify  failing  memory  or  a  desire  to  deceive. 
A  patient  may  develop  paresis  without  ever  having  had  a  chancre  or  any 
of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis.  In  other  cases  the  early  signs  are 
masked  or  may  have  been  so  slight  as  not  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  patient  to  them.  In  the  series  of  forty-nine  cases  here  presented,  n* 
history  of  syphilis  was  obtained  in  thirty  of  them.  While  ignorance  or 
dementia  may  have  prevented  the  giving  of  correct  information  in  many  of 
the  cases  it  is  probable  that  in  others  the  patient  was  ignorant  of  infection. 
Perhaps  in  fifteen  per  cent  of  paretics  primary  and  secondary  symptoms 
of  syphilis  are  absent  or  so  mild  that  they  are  overlooked.  We  should 
always  bear  this  in  mind  and  not  let  our  diagnosis  be  influenced  by  the 
patient's  denial  of  specific  infection.  The  early  symptoms  of  paresis  axe 
usually  characteristic  although  their  importance  is  rarely  realized  until 
the  disease  has  made  considerable  headway.  The  changes  from  the  normal 
may  be  slight  but  from  the  onset  they  show  the  presence  of  dementia. 
These  changes  may  be  in  the  moral  sphere,  or  they  may  affect  the  patient's 
mental  aptitude  or  modify  his  social  habits,  always  for  the  worse.  The 
truthful  man  becomes  careless  of  his  statements,  the  moral  man  openly 
seeks  the  society  of  the  immoral,  and  the  honest  man  becomes  irresponsible 
in  his  dealings.  The  careful  business  man  engages  in  reckless  ventures, 
the  skillful  workman  becomes  slipshod,  and  the  courteous  and  fastidious 
gentleman  becomes  a  boor  or  a  sloven.  If  these  changes  are  carefully 
investigated  their  essential  nature  is  usually  easy  of  recognition.  These 
actions  are  not  excused  or  explained  and  are  carried  out  without  attempt 
at  concealment.  They  show  a  lowerng  of  the  mental  and  moral  tone,  or 
as  Bianchi  expresses  it,  a  degradation  of  the  intellect.  Previous  to  the 
appearance  of  these  symptoms  there  may  be  a  period  of  increased  activity. 

Case  at  present  under  observation  will  illustrate  this: 
A  white  male,  aged  thirty-four,  married,  one  healthy  child.  History 
of  syphilis  thirteen  years  ago.  A  few  months  ago  began  to  show  hyper- 
activity, his  work  being  productive.  The  day  was  not  sufficiently  long  for 
his  activities  and  he  would  spend  a  large  part  of  the  night  in  figuring 
and  in  laying  plans  for  extending  his  business.  His  schemes  at  first  were 
plausible  but  gradually  became  so  expansive  that  they  excited  suspicion. 
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He  planned  the  erection  of  large  buildings  demanding  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Was  voluble  and  boastful,  and  intolerant 
of  opposition.  At  present  is  excitable  and  grandiose,  has  a  marked  feeling 
of  well-being  and  eonsiderabl  dementia.  As  the  disease  progresses  he 
will  probably  show  changes  in  the  moral  field  and  his  ideas  will  grow 
more  expansive,  then  gradually  fade  as  dementia  increases.  On  the  other 
hand  there  may  be  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  or  the  disease  may 
remain  stationary  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period,  after  which  the 
characteristic  dementia  will  be  rapid. 

The  following  case  illustrates  a  different  mode  of  onset: 
A  widow,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  two  healthy  children,  one 
miscarriage.  A  saleswoman.  First  symptoms  manifested  one  year  before 
admission.  Removed  things  from  one  place  and  put  them  in  another  and 
forgot  where  she  had  placed  them.  Later  stole  articles  from  the  store 
ip  which  she  was  employed.  Spent  money  foolishly  and  bought  many 
things  she  could  not  afford.  Delusions  appeared  of  an  expansive  type 
and  when  brought  to  the  hospital  she  believed  herself  to  be  the  possessor 
of  vast  wealth — billions  of  dollars.  Amused  other  patients  by  descriptions 
of  her  beautiful  diamonds  and  fur  clothes.  Improved  and  now  rarely 
speaks  of  her  wealth  but  has  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  is  demented. 

Sometimes  the  disease  begins  with  a  mild  dementia  which  gradually 
increases  and  pursues  its  course  without  delusions  and  with  neither 
depression  nor  great  exaltation.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case: 

A  male,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  married,  with  three  healthy  children. 
About  one  and  one-half  years  before  admission  showed  a  change  in 
disposition  and  a  loss  of  judgment.  Became  rather  openly  immoral  and 
neglected  his  business  to  a  degree.  There  has  been  a  gradual  dementia, 
with  some  loss  of  control  over  the  emotions  and  for  sometime  he  has 
shown  a  marked  defect  in  speech.  Once  an  active  business  man,  he  is 
now  content  to  remain  in  the  hospital  and  seems  never  to  worry  over  the 
fortunes  of  his  family.  He  feels  good  but  expresses  no  grandiose  ideas. 
This  illustrates  the  simple  dementing  form  of  the  disease,  the  nature  of 
which  is  usuaty  overlooked  until  it  has  progressed,  to  a  stage  of 
considerable  dementia.  In  some  cases  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  symptoms 
simulating  acute  mania  or  melancholia,  but  showing  variations  from 
these,  in  the  rapid  dementia  and  bizarre  nature  of  the  symptoms. 

Female,  aged  fifty-three,  married  twice,  two  children,  several 
miscarriages.  One  uncle  known  to  have  been  insane.  One  brother  insane. 
She  became  nervous  and  irritable  about  seven  years  ago.  Latter  part 
of  May  1913,  became  suddenly  maniacal  and  thought  some  one  was 
after  her.  Was  suspicious  and  depressed,  disoriented,  confused,  memory 
poor.  Pupils  unequal,  light  reflex  lost.  Reflexes  brisk.  Slight  wrist 
drop,  jerking  of  muscles. 

This  case  is  not  typical  of  the  agitated  form  described  by  Kraepelin, 
for  here  the  delusioojs  and  emotional  attitude  were  those  of  depression 
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with  at  no  time  any  evidence  of  megalomania.  After  several  weeks  of 
intense  excitement  she  rapidly  improved,  became  almost  normal  and 
remained  so  for  more  than  a  year.  She  then  relapsed  and  demented 
rapidly,  dying  in  almost  six  months.  The  total  duration  of  the  disease 
was  three  years.    In  the  depressed  form  of  the  disease  the  onset  is  insidious. 

Failure  of  memory  may  first  attract  the  'patient's  attention  and 
this  is  usually  followed  by  hypochondriacal  ideas  which  later  become 
entirely  senseless.  This  form  is  illustrated  by  a  'woman,  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  single,  a  domestic,  who  had  carried  on  illicit  relations  with 
her  employer  for  years.  Two  years  previous  to  admission  she  became 
forgetful  and  began  to  wonjr,  more  especially  about  the  irregularity 
of  her  mannner  of  living.  Later  she  gave  up  her  work,  began  to  complain 
of  headache,  and  of  pakfi  in  various  regions.  Later  she  thought  her 
stomach  had  rotted  away  and  that  her  intestines  were  in  "awful  shape," 
to  use  her  words.  She  was  constantly  depressed,  but  could  talk  very 
sensibly  about  most  matters  and  showed  considerable  judgment  and 
discernment  in  matters  "not  pertaining  to  her  illness.  Treatment  seemed 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  discs  so  and  she  left  the  hospital  after  more 
than  a  year  and  has  'been  home  almost  a  year. 

Another  manner  of  onset  is  by  a  convulsive  attack  epileptiform  or 
apoplectiform  in  nature,  and  usually  coming  on  without  prodromal 
symptoms.  Recovery  from  this  is  often  complete  but  within  a  year 
subsequent  attacks  occur*,  with  less  improvement  after  each,  until  at 
last  a  profound  degree  of  dementia  is  reached.  A  patient  at  present  in 
the  hospital  had  a  seizure  resembling  epilepsy  two  years  ago,  from 
which  she  quickly  recovered  and  remained  well  for  three  months.  She 
then  had  another  convulsion  and  showed  some  dementia  afterwanfe. 
Several  subsequent  attacks  left  her  more  and  more  demented,  and  when 
admitted  to  the  hospital  several  months  ago  she  was  disoriented  and  so 
greatly  confused  that  she  did  not  give  attention  to  what  was  said  to  her. 
She  has  remained  in  much  the  same  condition  since. 

Aside  from  these  more  or  less  typical  forms  there  are  patients 
who  present  combinations  of  the  various  symptoms  described,  or  may 
at  one  time  manifest  symptoms  of  the  grandiose  type  and  at  another 
those  of  the  depressed  tyj>e.  In  this  series  of  forty-nine  cases  twenty 
showed  the  grandiose  form  of  the  disease,  seven  the  depressed  type, 
seven  the  agitated  type,  thirteen  the  simple  dementing  type,  and  two 
showed  a  mixture  of  depressed  and  grandiose  ideas.  Of  these  having 
the  grandiose  form,  there  were  nineteen  men  and  only  one  woman.  Of 
the  depressed  type  there  were  four  men  and  three  women.  Of  the  simple 
dementing  form*  eight  were  men  and  five  were  women  while  of  the 
agitated  form  there  were  five  men  and  two  women. 

Physical  symptoms  are  usually  coincident  with  the  mental  symptom 
but  may  precede  or  follow  them.  Headache  may  appear  early  and 
may  continue  until  dementia  becomes  extreme  or  it  may  be  transitory. 
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Paresthesias  are  common  in  the  depressed  form.  Hyperesthesia  frequently 
occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  aU  forms  but  is  replaced  by  anesthesia  in 
the  later  stages.  Convulsive  attacks  occur  early  or  late  in  the  majority 
of  cases  and  this  is  also  true  of  speech  defect. 

The  pupil*  may  be  normal  or  thejy  may  be  unequal  in  size  or 
irregular  in  outline.  Of  the  forty-nine  cases  in  this  series  twenty-seven 
showed  no  change  in  outline,  in  ten  they  were  irregular,  in  nine  unequal, 
and  in  three  they  were  both  unequal  and  irregular.  The  light  reflex  was 
normal  in  ten  cases,  sluggish  in  seventeen,  and  absent  in  twenty-two.  In 
three  cases  the  response  to  accommodation  was  also  lost.  The  tendon 
reflexes  may  be  normal,  increased,  decreased,  or  lost  In  €nis  series  of 
cases  the  great  majority  showed  increase  of  the  deep  reflexes — thirty- 
three  of  the  forty-nine.  In  five  they  were  normal,  in  three  diminished, 
unequal  in  five  and  totally  absent  in  two. 

The  syBtolic  blood  pressure  is  said  to  be  lower  than  the  normal  but 
this  is  hardly  born  out  in  this  series  of  cases.  In  eleven  cases  it  was 
below  normal  and  in  two  cases  it  was  slightly  below  one  hundred.  The 
lowest  was  ninety-eight  and  the  highdst  two  hundred,  in  the  latter  case 
there  being  probably  a  chronic  nephritis.  The  average  for  the  series 
is  128.6  and  the  average  age  is  forty-one  years. 

The  Wassermann  test  was  not  made  in  all  cases,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  at  times  the  necessary  materials  were  not  at  hand.  The  blood 
was  found  to  be  negative  to  the  Wassermann  test  in  two  cases.  Subsequent 
testis  were  not  made.  It  was  positive  in  the  spinal  fluid  in  thirty-two 
cases  tested  and  negative  in  none. 

The  cell  count  varied  from  two  an£  one-half  in  one  case  to  two 
hundred  and  five  in  another.  In  the  latter  cape  there  were  evidences  of 
acute  meningeal  irritation  which  probably  accounted  for  the  large  number 
of  cells.  A  second  examination  made  a  few  months  later  showed  only 
eleven  cells. 

In  closing  a  review  of  these  cases  of  paresis  I  desire  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  necessity  for  careful  spinal  fluid  examination.  There  is  no  other 
test  to  compare  with  it  in  value  and  it  is  almost  infallible.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  the  early  stages  of  the  diseajse,  and  in  those  forms  which 
present  unusual  symptoms  without  physical  signs.  A  positive  diagnosis 
without  it  is  impossible. 

The  treatment  of  paresis  is  unsatisfactory,  but,  as  Tanzi  expresses 
it,  while  the  disease  may  not  be  curable  it  is  not  one  that  cannot  be  treated. 
Aritisyphilitic  remedies  alone  can  have  no  influence  upon  it,  and  these 
given  by  mouth  are  absolutely  without  value.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
intravenous  medication  has  any  affect  upon  the  disease,  but  the  employ- 
ment of  the  salicylate  of  mercury  suspended  in  alboline  and  injected 
into  the  muscles  is  always  worthy  a  trial. 

The  Swift-Ellis  method  of  injecting  auto-salvarsanized  serum  into 
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the  spinal  canal  promisee  a  cure  or  at  least  an  amelioration  of  symptoms 
in  a  few  cases.  The  sub-dural  injection*  of  salvarsanised  serum  through 
a  trephine  opening  is  also  employed,  but  thus  far  the  claims  as  to  results 
produced  have  been  contradictory.  In  prophylactic  measures— the  pre- 
vention or  the  early  treatment  of  syphilitic  infection — is  our  one  hope 
of  controlling  this  disease. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OF    THE    CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    OFFICERS    OF 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHERS, 

WITH   THE   BOARD  OF   CONTROL. 


The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  December  5,  1916,  at 
nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  Chairman  Dixon  presiding. 

The  Chairman:  The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
Several  members  of  the  conference  are  not  able  to  be  with  us 
this  morning  and  have  asked  to  be  excused  from  attendance, 
their  absence  being  occasioned  by  important  business  for  the 
state.  They  are  Superintendents  Donohoe  and  Voldeng,  and 
Warden  McClaughry. 

ASSETS  NOT   LIABILITIES:     CITIZENS  NOT  WARDS. 

Dr.  Bryan,  whose  name  appears  first  on  the  program  this 
morning,  is  not  able  \o  be  here,  but  has  sent  his  paper,  to  be 
read  later  in  the  session.  So  we  will  change  the  program  some- 
what and  will  take  up  the  second  number,  the  subject  being  en- 
titled,  "Assets,  not  Liabilities:  Citizens,  not  Wards,"  by  Miss 
Miriam  E.  Carey,  Supervisor  of  Libraries  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Institutions,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  back  again  to  the 
state  any  one  who  has  especially  made  good,  and  for  that  reason 
we  are  very  much  interested  in  Miss  Carey's  paper.     She,  I 
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believe,  started  our  work  in  Iowa,  supervising  the  libraries  in 
connection  with  the  state  institutions,  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
very  glad  to  have  her  with  us  this  morning. 

Let  me  then  present  to  you  Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  46. 

The  Chairman:  This  very  important  paper  is  before 
the  conference  for  discussion.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any- 
one present  here.  The  importance  of  libraries  for  state  in- 
stitutions can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Superintendent  Witte:  We  have  with  us  one  who  in 
times  past  furnished  the  guiding  mainspring  in  the  promotion 
of  libraries  at  the  state  institutions,  as  well  as  many  other  good 
things,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  hear  from  Judge 
Robinson  on  this  subject. 

Judge  Robinson :  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  the  conference  at  which  the  subject  of  state  supervision, 
or  central  supervision  of  the  libraries  of  the  various  institu- 
tions under  the  Board  of  Control  was  first  suggested.  Miss 
Tyler  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  suggesting  the  plan  to  the 
board.  She  was  ably  seconded  by  the  state  librarian.  In- 
vestigation followed  the  suggestion  and  resulted  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  Miss  Carey  was  called  to  the  work. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  officers  of  the  institutions 
ought  to  be  consulted  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  books: 
that  knowing  the  inmates,  they  would  know  the  needs  of  the 
institutions  and  they  would  select  the  proper  books  more  accur- 
ately than  would  someone  living  outside  and  not  in  direct 
contact  with  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  But  in  the  exper- 
ience of  state  institutions,  that  is  not  correct.  In  one  of  our 
large  institutions,  the  state  hospital  at  Mount  Pleasant,  we 
had  a  large  collection  of  books  before  the  present  system  was 
inaugurated,  the  books  were  mostly  of  a  scientific  character 
and  were  not  well-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution.  At  two  other  institutions,  the  two  penitentiaries, 
it  was  found,  that  although  the  libraries  were  very  large,  thqy 
were  not  well  selected.  It  is  my  recollection,  that  Miss  Carey 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  from  those  libraries  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  books  that  had  crept  in  through  the  system  then  pre- 
vailing— receiving  contributions  to  the  libraries  from  the  out- 
ride, and  the  buying  of  books  by  different  persons  who  wished 
to  read  particular  books  and  who  did  not  have  the  best  interests 
of  the  inmates  in  mind. 

I  think,  perhaps,  in  time  there  may  come  about  a 
system  which  would  include  a  librarian  for  each  state  institu- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  the  supervising  librarian.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  traveling 
about,  dnd  the  suggestions  of  a  supervisor  would  be  exceeding- 
ly helpful,  but  I  suppose  that  is  not  practical  for  some  years  yet. 

It  was  found,  in  our  experience,  before  the  supervising 
librarian  was  employed,  that  on  account  of  lack  of  training 
and  frequent  changes  in  the  employes,  there  was  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  use  of  books.  The  inmates  need  direction  in 
the  matter  of  reading.  There  had  been  a  serious  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  employing  the  librarian,  a  situation 
which  I  tried  for  years  to  have  remedied,  and  that  was,  to 
have  a  state  fund  for  use  in  doing  the  work  of  the  supervising 
librarian  from  the  state  treasury  direct,  under  supervision  of 
the  board  of  control,  and  do  away  with  the  supervision  plan 
which  some  librarians,  at  least,  have  found  objectionable.  I 
still  hope  the  legislature  will  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting  that 
plan. 

I  believe  the  investment  in  libraries  at  the  various  state 
institutions  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the  inmates,  and  I  trust 
the  system  can  be  extended  in  the  future. 

Superintendent  Rothert:  Libraries  in  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  mean  a  great  deal  more  to  them  than  do  libraries  in 
the  institutions  having  hearing  inmates.  We  have  at  Council 
Bluffs  a  library  of  about  6,000  volumes,. selected  by  the  superin- 
tendent, with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  Right  here  I  may 
say,  that  while  remarks  with  reference  to  the  supervising  libra- 
rian selecting  the  books,  in  a  general  way  are  correct,  Miss  Carey* 
as  well  as  the  other  supervising  librarian,  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement,  that  in  the  selection  of  books  at  Council 
Bluffs,  those  who  know  the  deaf  and  those  who  are  connected 
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with  the  deaf  people,  do  best  understand  their  lives  and  needs 
and  the  books  to  be  bought. 

Our  library  has  two  large  rooms  adjoining  the  chapel. 
The  librarians  are  two  of  our  teachers,  who  on  account  of 
their  work  as  librarians,  are  exempted  from  certain  other 
duties.  The  books  that  are  permitted  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
library  and  read  in  the  dormitory  and  rooms,  must  be  select- 
ed by  the  teacher,  not  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher  goes  to  the 
library  and  selects  the  books  from  the  shelf  for  each  pupil. 

We  think  the  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  our  institution.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
general  assembly  of  Iowa  recognize  this  need  of  the  institution 
and  we  have  had  an  appropriation  of  $500.00  at  each  session 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  which  amounts  to  $250.00 
a  year.  We  have  the  Dewey  System,  as  introduced  by  Miss 
Carey  under  the  board  of  control;  but  that  system  is  hardly 
applicable  to  our  needs  and  conditions,  and  Miss  Carey  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  that  system  should  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  apply  to  libraries  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  In 
connection  with  the  education  of  the  deaf,  there  is  nothing  so 
important  as  a  well-equipped  library. 

Mrs.  Robinson :  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  something 
that  is  hardly  pertinent  to  Miss  Carey's  paper,  but  having 
such  a  golden  opportunity  to  say  something  about  it,  the 
thought  just  comes  to  me,  that  our  reading  should  be  gen- 
eral. Since  we  have  been  living  in  the  country  where  we  have 
had  more  time  to  observe  the  things  about  us,  we  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  certain  things  which  prior  to  this 
time  escaped  observation.  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
ground  squirrel  and  the  native  birds;  in  fact,  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  nature  in  any  of  its  various  phases,  except  just 
as  we  observe  the  weather  and  talk  about  it.  We  have  become 
greatly  interested  in  nature  study,  and  there  has  been  in  our 
home  a  young  girl  whose  mind  we  have  watched  develop. 
It  has  been  a  most  interesting  thing  to  us  to  see  how  her  mind 
lias  broadened  with  the  thought  of  the  beauties  to  be  seen 
around  us.  She  sees  the  beautiful  abotat  her — the  sunsets 
and  the  birds — and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  her  to  make  some 
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observation  while  about  her  work  and  to  call  to  us  to  come  and 
see  the  birds.  She  has  had  this  development  only  through  the 
training  that  we  could  give  her.  We  have  had  to  refer  to  books 
constantly.  Recently  she  went  to  the  country  school,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  teacher  she  made  ft  little  talk  about  the  birds 
and  the  feeding  of  birds. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  over  and  over  again  that  the  people 
of  our  state  institutions  should  be  trained  to  see  what  there  is 
about  them.  It  will  broaden  them  and  give  them  culture. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  the  work  of  the  librarians. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  some  nature  classes  in  the 
care  of  the  librarian  J  One  evening  last  summer  we  were  sit- 
ting on  our  porch  with  some  young  people  and  we  came  upon 
the  subject  of  muskrats  and  none  of  us  seemed  to  know  much 
about  them.  Fortunately  we  had  in  our  library  a  book  upon 
the  subject.  I  brought  it  out  and  read  the  description  of 
the  muskrat  to  the  great  delight  of  all  present. 

Now  I  realize  as  I  never  did  before,  what  it  means  to 
broaden  out  and  be  able  to  see  what  is  about  us.  It  is  worth 
while  to  see  the  beautiful  in  the  world  in  which  we  have  been 
placed.  I  feel  that  the  middle-aged  and  old  men  and  women 
at  the  institutions  will  become  interested  and  that  interest  may 
be  aroused  through  the  use  of  proper  books.  It  means  some- 
thing, and  when  I  think  of  this  young  girl  I  referred  to  and 
see  how  she  has  become  an  expert  authority  on  birds,  it  means 
that  when  she  is  thinking  about  these  things  she  is  not  thinking 
about  bad  and  evil  things.  I  wish  it  might  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressed that  nature  study  would  be  a  great  help  in  the  insti- 
tutions, if  directed  in  the  right  way. 

•  Miss  Bosemond :  Mrs.  Robinson  has  spoken  of  the  nature 
books.  I  have  noticed  that,  especially  when  I  have  been  about 
the  hospital  libraries,  that  the  nature  books  seemed  to  be  the 
most  popular  books  among  the  patients.  I  remember,  one  time 
a  little  woman  came  in  with  the  request  that  she  wanted  a 
"red  book,"  and  the  librarian  in  charge  handed  her  a  red 
book.  But  that  was  not  the  book  she  wanted  and  she  looked 
disappointed.  Then  the  librarian  gave  her  another  book,  and 
that  was  not  the  book  she  wanted,  and  gave  us  to  understand 
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it  was  a  special  book  she  wanted.    We  finally  located  it,  and 
it  turned  oat  to  be  a  nature  book  and  she  went  away  very  happy. 

They  were  fortunate  at  Cherokee  in  having  for  a  librari- 
an a  patient  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Library 
School.  She  was  a  cultured  woman  and  knew  several  languages 
and  could  greet  foreign  patients  in  their  own  language.  One  day 
a  little  French  woman  came  into  the  library.  She  was  greeted 
in  French  by  the  librarian.  Her  eye  very  quickly  caught  the 
titles  of  the  French  books  that  had  recently  been  purchased 
and  her  face  Jit  up  and  she  was  overcome  with  joy  and  went 
out  hugging  the  book  close  to  her.  I  notice  Miss  Carey  has 
mentioned  the  foreign  language  books,  which  would  mean  so 
much  to  them,  together  with  the  right  selection.  I  think  a 
collection  of  books  is  never  a  library  unless  there  is  someone 
there  who  is  interested  in  the  patients  and  in  the  books.  It  is 
so  with  any  library,  only  it  means  much  more  to  people  in  the 
institutions  to  have  the  right  person  there  to  find  the  books 
for  them. 

There  was  a  little  Jew  in  one  of  our  public  libraries 
recently,  who  was  assisting,  and  a  gentleman  asked  him  if 
thqy  had  "Who  Is  Who  and  Why,"  by  S.  G.  Blythe.  He 
replied:  "I  don't  know  Mister,  I  go  see."  He  came  back 
presently  and  said:  "We  don't  got  that  one,  but  we  have  got 
"Who's  Got  It  and  How  Much,"  by  R.  G.  Dunn. 

Now,  that  boy  would  make  a  good  reference  librarian. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Speaking  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  the  insane,  we  realize,  as  we  grow  older,  that  the 
coming  treatment,  the  treatment  of  the  future,  will  be  one  of 
re-education.  The  first  number  on  our  program,  by  Doctor 
Bryan,  which  we  shall  hear  later,  evidently  has  reference  to 
that  trend.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  said  along  that  line, 
but  we  realize  the  fact  that  in  the  future,  after  the  storm  period 
of  the  mental  disease  is  past,  there  is  help  to  be  had  from  re- 
education. When  this  period  arrives,  the  patient  must  have 
diversions — libraries,  music  and  the  like,  which  will  stimulate 
agreeably  the  nerve  centers.  We  have  for  some  years  had 
a  librarian,  a  lady  who  is  well  educated,  whose  chief  duty 
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is  not  so  much  looking  after  the  physical  culture,  but  that  she 
also  has  charge  of  the  library  and  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
inmates  in  selecting  their  reading  matter.  I  consider  the 
library  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  with  our  people. 
She  takes  these  people  out  in  groups  and  she  draws  their  at- 
tention to  all  sorts  of  things  and  arouses  an  interest,  and  some- 
times it  is  apparent  that  their  thoughts  have  turned  to  better 
things. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  been  here  and  to  have  heard 
Miss  Carey's  most  interesting  and  stimulating  paper,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  made  afterwards,  particularly  those  by  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Robinson.  I  meet  a  good  many  of  my  friends  who 
deplore  not  having  become  interested  in  certain  things  earlier 
in  life.  I  remember  a  scholarly  man  casually  riding  through 
the  country,  making  the  remark:  how  do  you  know  these 
birds  t  I  would  give  anything  if  I  could  tell  a  jay-bird  from 
a  bluebird. 

Commandant  Whitehill:  One  of  the  biggest  problems 
I  have  found  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  is  that  of  providing  some 
form  of  entertainment  for  the  old  people.  When  I  came  to  the 
home  it  seemed  to  me  they  did  not  take  as  much  interest  in 
the  library  as  they  should,  but  since  the  cold  weather  has  set 
in,  I  notice  that  the  interest  in  the  library  has  greatly  increas- 
ed :  in  fact,  we  hardly  have  room  enough  in  our  library  for  those 
who  want  to  go  there  and  read. 

Of  course,  our  institution  is  entirely  different.  Our ' 
people  are  old;  they  are  spending  their  declining  days,  and 
it  matters  but  little  what  books  they  read.  It  seems  to  me 
they  would  like  history,  but  they  do  not.  They  read  the  papers 
every  week,  a  large  part  of  them  reaching  the  institution  free 
of  charge.  I  notice,  when  they  once  get  started  to  read  they 
take  it  up  with  great  zest  and  are  back  for  a  new  book  in  a  few 
days. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  we  have  is  our 
library  and  that  more  people  are  benefited  from  that  library 
than  from  any  other  entertainment  we  have  in  that  institution. 

Superintendent  Applegate :    I  will  say  just  a  word  about 
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this  subject  in  connection  with  the  institution  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. Most  of  our  patients,  as  you  know,  come  from  the  farm. 
Many  of  them  have  been  poor  readers  and  some  of  them  have 
not  read  anything  more  than  the  newspapers.  Some  of  them 
have  read  magazines,  but  we  have  very  few  bookworms.  So, 
when  books  are  shown  to  them,  they  scarcely  know  what  to  read, 
and  sometimes  they  take  very  little  interest  in  the  reading. 
Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  magazines  seem  to  interest  them.  We 
believe  our  magazines  are  almost  as  good  as  the  books,  because 
a  good  many  of  them  have  short  stories  and  some  of  the  inmates 
get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  looking  at  the  pictures.  The  super- 
vising librarian  comes  two  or  three  times  a  year  and  starts 
up  a  new  interest  in  the  library  work,  but  as  lias  been  already 
stated,  there  are  so  many  changes  in  the  local  librarian  that 
the  interest  has  fallen  short  sometimes  and  has  not  been  kept 
up  as  we  would  like  to  have  it.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  in 
time  to  the  library  work,  and  would  be  an  entertainer  as  well, 
our  institution  a  local  librarian  who  would  give  her  entire 
much  would  be  gained  by  it.  Some  of  our  patients  will  not 
get  interested  in  the  library  books,  but  they  will  give  attention 
and  take  pleasure  in  hearing  someone  read. 

As  to  the  selection  of  books  in  libraries  for  the  insane. 
I  do  not  quite  agree  that  the  librarian  is  fully  competent  to 
select  all  of  the  books.  While  the  James  Boys  books  might  be 
a  little  lively  for  our  patients,  and  they  might  get  some  idea 
of  going  on  the  warpath,  there  are  other  books  that  can  be 
selected  by  those  who  understand  the  insane,  fully  as  well 
as  the  librarian. 

Our  first  library  was  poorly  selected.  It  was  selected 
when  the  patients  read  very  little  and  there  was  no  librarian. 
I  think  it  was  particularly  selected  for  the  medical  staff  and 
officers  of  the  institution.  It  was  rather  heavy  reading  for 
the  patients,  except  for  a  few,  who  are  well-educated  and  who 
still  read  those  books.  I  would  not  want  to  wholly  depend  upon 
the  local  librarian  to  select  additional  books,  as  she  is  not 
competent  to  know  what  is  best  for  all  of  our  patients.  Some 
times  the  patients  know  as  well  or  better  themselves,  and  they 
take  more  interest  in  reading  the  books  they  have  themselves 
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selected.  We  teach  our  patients  how  to  play  and  how  to  read 
nature  studies,  as  Mrs.  Robinson  has  so  well  advised.  There 
are  so  many  of  our  patients  who  do  not  know  how  to  rest  and 
do  not  know  how  to  occupy  their  time.  If  they  could  be 
interested  by  some  Entertainment,  could  be  taught  hjow  to 
play  games  and  how  to  spend  their  time?  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit. 

We  should  have  not  only  a  supervising  librarian,  but 
an  entertainer — one  qualified  to  select  books  and  entertain 
them,  especially  those  who  cannot  and  will  not  read.  We 
have  found  that  it  sometimes  is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
books  in  different  languages.  We  had  a  patient  only  recently 
who  wanted  a  Spanish  Bible.  We  searched  the  country  over. 
but  did  not  know  where  to  fifid  it. 

With  reference  to  the  selection  of  books  for  the  library, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  superintendent  and  officers  should 
have  some  voice  in  the  matter.  They  should  be  selected  with 
a  view  as  to  what  the  patients  most  desire,  and  these  officials 
come  in  closer  contact  with  them  than  either  the  supervising 
or  the  local  librarian. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  We  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  Miss  Carey's  most  excellent  paper.  We  are 
always  glad  to  have  her  return  and  give  us  new  ideas  concern- 
ing library  work.  She  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work  so  far  as 
most  of  the  Iowa  institutions  are  concerned.  In  this  she 
occupies  the  position  of  a  public  teacher.  The  knowledge 
that  is  diffused  by  teachers  goes  on  and  on,  from  one  to  another, 
in  a  never-ending  stream.  Those  in  our  institutions  are  still 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  ideas  which  she  initiated.  The 
latter  will  be  handed  Irom  the  present  to  the  succeeding 
generations  and  so  benefit  thousands  who  have  never  even  heard 
her  name.  The  educational  feature  of  the  library  cannot  be 
overestimated.  All  the  fine  arts  should  have  a  place  among 
the  insane.  They  are  helped  by  the  study  of  flowers  and 
pictures ;  by  listening  to  and,  learning  about  music  and  there 
is  no  place  where  sane  and  insane  alike  acquire  such  educa- 
tional advantages  as  in  the  library.  We  learn  history  through 
reading  the  historical  novel.    There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
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the  average  individual  can  obtain  such  an  idea  of  the  vaat 
Russian  empire  as  through  reading  the  fiction  written  by  her 
masters  of  literature.  The  conditions  that  pervade  the  higher 
•walks  of  her  social  system  may  be  learned  through  reading 
such  tales  as  "Ivan  Dyitch,"  by  Tolstoi;  her  middle  classes 
may  be  discerned  through  the  writings  of  Turgenev,  as  found 
in  the  "Fathers  and  Sons,"  "A  Lear  of  the  Steppes,"  etc; 
aud  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  great  underworld  through 
such  writings  as  Dostoieffsky's  "Crime  and  Punishment."  The 
last  mentioned  work  shows  that  the  Russian  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  criminals  fifty  years  ago,  the  time  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  were  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  those 
practiced  in  America  today. 

Where  can  one  obtain  such  comprehensive  knowledge 
or  a  more  lasting  impression  of  the  times  that  centered  about 
Catherine  de  Medici  than  that  acquired  by  reading  "Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,"  by  the  great  French  novelist  t 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  the 
state  librarian.  I  think  we  woifld  liie  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Brigham. 

Mr.  Brigham:  It  vwas  far  fpopa  my  thought  that  I 
would  be  called  upon  to  discuss  Miss  Carey's  interesting  paper. 
I  am  greatly  interested  in  her  work  and  I  came  here  to  hear 
her  paper,  but  am  sorry  I  heard  only  the  last  part  of  it.  1 
wanted  to  hear  of  her  experience  as  bearing  upon  our  work 
here  in  Iowa. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  aid  Miss  Tyler's  move  for 
This  work  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  recall  the  splendid 
choice  that  was  made  of  the  one  to  do  that  work.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  her  here  today. 

I  have  heard  the  suggestion  of  a  trained  librarian  at 
every  institution,  and  I  can  see  how  a  trained  librarian,  with 
the  story-telling  quality  might  be  of  service.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  would  bring  about  good  results. 
The  work  should  go  on  regularly  and  systematically. 

I  am  quite  a  believer  in  the  work  of  women  in  libraries. 
I  think  that  the  women  have  a  special  ability  to  put  them- 
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selves  in  the  other  person's  place  and  work  out  the  other 
person's  problems  for  him. 

I  thought,  as  I  sat  here,  about  how  valuable,  especially 
in  houses  of  detention,  a  library  is.  It  just  occurred  to  me 
that  our  own  Randall  Parrish — if  I  may  tell  an  open  secret — 
had  his  first  real  time  for  reflection  and  for  mapping  our  a 
career  while  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  the  state.  And 
you  all  know  the  remarkable  development  of  0.  Henry,  who 
recently  died.  I  read  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  which  it  was 
stated  by  his  biographer  that  he  did  some  of  his  best  work 
while  he  was  detained  by  the  state  for  forgery,  committed 
under  circumstances  which  mitigated  the  criminality  of  the 
act.  But  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  while  a  prisoner,  worked  out 
his  future,  his  lifework,  and  you  know  of  his  success. 

We  cannot  all  be  0.  Henrys  and  Parrishes,  but  if  this 
temporary  life  within  prison  walls  suggests  to  these  men  those 
high  careers,  it  certainly  gives  opportunity  for  work  along 
these  lines. 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  books — now  this  may  be 
an  imposition  from  an  outside  person,  but  it  struck  me  that 
the  superintending  librarian  could  go  to  even  the  most  com- 
plicated and  difficult  problems  on  books,  and  could  do  as  well 
as  Senator  Bothert  or  others  might  select.  He  is  too  busy 
a  man,  and  the  supervising  librarian  is  in  closer  touch  with 
the  subject  than  any  man  can  be  who  has  an  institution  on 
his  hands.  The  work  of  the  supervising  librarian  can  be 
made  indispensable  in  our  institutions,  as  it  seems  to  me  from 
an  outside  standpoint. 

Miss  Carey:  You  may  like  to  know  how  the  matter  of 
selecting  books  is  taken  care  of  in  Minnesota.  I  do  not  select 
all  the  books.  I  do  not  select  the  books  for  an  institution  like 
Mr.  Rothert's,  unless  they  ask  me  to  do  so.  However,  if  I 
come  across  something  that  is  of  interest,  I  write  him.  I  like 
to  select  books,  but  I  do  not  do  it  for  all  the  institutions. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  their  own  selec- 
tion, I  do  not  meddle  with. 

As  to  having  a  trained  librarian  in  each  institution,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  schools  that  allow  the  teachers  to  divide 
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v 
time  with  the  library,  have  a  fine  system;  we  have  that  in 
Minnesota.  Some  superintendents  say  that  the  library  comes 
first.  At  some  of  the  institutions  they  have  a  librarian  who 
divides  time  with  the  teachers.  The  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  Minnesota  have  small  libraries.  They  do  not  compare  with 
the  libraries  here.  What  books  they  do  buy,  they  allow  me 
to  select.  We  have  a  circuit  traveling  library  for  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  They  allow  me  to  direct  that.  Still,  that  is 
not  like  building  up  a  library. 

I  do  think  that  in  the  selection  of  books  we  should  con- 
form to  the  wishes  and  preferences  of  the  people  of  each 
institution,  and  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  librarians.  In 
some  institutions  there  is  a  great  need  for  recreational  work, 
and  in  others  the  emphasis  should  be  upon  educational  work 
from  the  library. 

Member  McColl:  I  was  impressed  with  the  remark  of 
Superintendent  Applegate,  that  many  inmates  of  his  institu- 
tion are  from  the  farms  and  consequently  had  not  and  did 
read  very  much.  I  was  born  on  the  farm,  and  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  farmer  is  a  better  reader  than  the 
average  city  dweller.  I  recall  a  family  of  neighbors  of  ours 
in  which  there  were  three  boys.  %  They  never  went  out  even- 
ings but  sat  at  home  and  read  their  books.  Their  father  had 
provided  a  good  library.  Each  one  of  these  boys  has  attained 
national  prominence.  Another  farmer  boy  I  know  whose 
father  provided  good  books,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  educational 
work  in  the  east;  one  of  his  brothers  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  physicians  in  New  York,  and  another  brother  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer.  My  observation  has  been,  in  visit- 
ing the  homes  of  farmers,  that  you  find  more  books  and  better 
literature  than  you  find  in  the  average  home  in  the  town,  or 
what  they  have,  are  better  read.  As  you  go  along  the  high- 
ways, notice  the  rural  mail  box  and  see  the  daily  papers,  and 
magizines  that  the  farmers  are  receiving.  I  think  the  boys 
on  the  farm  are  as  well  read  as  the  people  of  the  town  and  city. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  want  to  correct  the  im- 
pression that  my  statement  perhaps  did  give.  Our  people 
are  most  all  of  them  adults  and  a  majority  of  them  come  from 
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the  farms,  and  I  still  believe  they  have  not  been  great  readers. 
They  may  have  read  in  their  early  days,  but  when  they  come 
to  ns  they  are  not  readers.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
cases.  I  believe  the  farmers,  through  the  rural  delivery  and 
the  magazines  published  today  at  little  expense,  read  more 
than  they  used  to,  but  a  great  many  of  the  patients  that  come 
to  our  institution  from  the  farms,  do  nut  read  much.  They 
will  sit  about  and  read  the  newspapers,  and  will  pick  up  a 
magazine  and  look  at  the  pictures  but  are  not  much  interested 
in  reading  until  they  are  encouraged  by  the  nurses  and  libra- 
rian who  get  them  started.  They  seem  not  to  know  how  to 
read,  rest  or  play,  but  they  do  get  into  the  way  of  taking  some 
interest  after  someone  instructs  and  encourages  them,  and 
while  the  senator  has  spoken  of  the  men,  I  have  reference  to 
the  women  as  well.  The  women,  I  believe,  are  more  easily 
interested  in  our  libraries  than  the  men.  Whether  it  is  because 
they  have  more  time  to  spend  at  reading  than  the  men,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  know  our  people  are  not  great  readers. 

Judge  Robinson :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  statement  that  inmates  from  the  country  are  not 
great  readers.  Can  you  tell  the  exact  percentage  of  difference 
between  the  country  and  town  patients! 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  cannot  answer  that.  My 
impression  was  that  a  large  majority  are  from  the  farm  and 
rural  community. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  time 
to  say  how  much  I  appreciated  Miss  Carey's  paper,  and  I 
think  we  all  appreciate  having  Miss  Carey  with  us.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  our  institutions,  especially  in  institutions 
where  we  have  young  life  and  character  to  develop,  that  is  of 
more  value  to  us  than  the  libraries.  Neither  do  I  know  of 
anything  that  we  use  as  meagerly  as  the  libraries.  If  we  had 
a  carpenter  shop  with  all  the  modern  tools,  the  best  that 
money  could  buy,  and  had  our  boys  and  those  who  run  the 
shop,  use  nothing  but  the  crosscut  saw  in  the  shop,  we  would 
think  the  investment  brought  no  returns.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  libraries  are  serving  many  times  just  that  veity 
purpose.    As  libraries,  they  are  not  expanding  as  far  as  they 
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should.  Our  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  are  not 
using  the  better  tools  of  the  library  that  can  help  them  bo 
much  in  accomplishing  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  get  on  our  pay  rolls  great  characters,  great 
men  and  women,  such  as  the  world  has  produced,  unless  we 
put  them  on  through  the  libraries,  and  we  can  do  that  very 
thing.  We  can  bring  to  our  official  staff  the  greatest  charac- 
ters the  world  has  ever  known. 

One  important  element  we  have  found  in  getting  the 
library  in  operation  and  the  good  books  out,  is  to  have  a  womau 
who  is  interested  in  books,  one  who  thoroughly  knows  books, 
who  will  get  around  occasionally  and  stir  up  this  enthusiasm, 
which  is  always  neccessary  to  get  the  greatest  good  in  any- 
thing we  undertake.  I  wish  we  could  have  someone  in  the 
school  at  Eldora  who  could  devote  half  time  to  the  library. 
The  work  falls  to  the  general  matron  and  it  is  to  be  done  just 
as  she  has  time  for  it. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  getting  good  books  to 
our  boys  as  it  is  to  keep  bad  books  away  from  them.  Some  of 
our  boys  get  their  ideas  from  the  literature  which  they  had 
read.  I  noticed  in  last  evening's  paper  a  headline  about  a 
bank  robbery  by  a  fifteen-year  old  boy.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
where  he  got  the  idea.  I  venture  it  was  in  a  moving  picture 
or  out  of  some  book. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  BOOK. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  take  up  the  remaining 
number  on  our  program,  "The  Boy  and  The  Book,"  by  W.  L. 
Kuser,  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  El- 
dora, Iowa. 

•    The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  55. 

The  Chairman:  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 
May  we  not  hear  from  Miss  Shellenberger  of  the  children's 
library,  of  the  city  >of  Des  Moines  f 

Miss  Shellenberger:  I  can  do  little  more  than  to  en- 
dorse all  that  has  been  said.  In  the  matter  of  mediocre  books, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  problem  of  the  children  is  the  reading 
of  mediocre  books.    The  boy  that  reads  this  class  of  books  can- 
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not  read  the  good  books:  he  cannot  read  Buskin;  he  cannot 
read  Scott;  he  cannot  read  Cowper,  etc.  The  problem  is,  of 
course,  to  get  the  boy  to  read  the  other  books.  We  are  beginn- 
ing a  campaign  in  Des  Moines  along  that  line,  and  no  movement 
has  done  more  than  the  boys'  scent  commission.  The  books 
they  endorse  can  be  depended  upon,  and  they  are  moderate  in 
price. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  open  to  children,  to  boys  and  to  girls, 
the  treasure  houses  of  all  literature.  They  need  somebody  to 
open  the  door  and  lead  them  on. 

The  conference  reconvened  in  the  afternoon  after  inter- 
mission and  proceeded. 

The  Chairman:  The  conference  will  please  como  to 
order. 

We  have  been  talking  about  a  psychopathic  hospital  in 
Iowa  for  a  good  many  years  at  this  conference.  The  matter 
has  been  discussed  at  different  meetings,  and  the  president  of 
the  State  UniVersity,  Dr.  Dean,  Member  McConlogue,  Mr. 
Boyd  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  myself  made  a  visit  to 
the  institution  at  Ann  Arbor  some  two  months  ago,  and  we 
found  a  very  interesting  institution-  in  connection  with  the 
State  University.  They  are  doing  a  rather  unique  work.  We 
have  been  so  interested  in  it  that  we  have  persuaded  Doctor 
Barrett  to  come  before  us  and  tell  us  about  it. 

THE   STATE  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  conference  Dr. 
Albert  M.  Barrett,  Director,  State  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  who  will  read  a 
paper  on  "The  State  Psychopathic  Hospital.' ' 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  63. 

The  Chairman:  This  interesting  paper  is  before  you. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  members  of  the  conference  want  to  say 
something  about  it,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Personally,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  I  want  to  thank  Doctor  Barrett  for  being  with 
1X8  and  giving  us  the  aid  of  his  extensive  experience,  study  and 
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work.  I  need  not  draw,  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
unusual  paper,  not  only  as  to  the  masterly  way  in  which  it 
was  presented,  but  also  because  it  gives  answer  to  the  prayer 
for  the  relief  of  an  urgent  need  in  our  own  commonwealth. 
We  have  all  been  interested  in  what  would  put  our  own  state 
on  a  higher  plane,  a^id  those  of  us  who  are  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  problem  of  insanity,  know  we  are  not 
where  we  should  be. 

The  statements  of  the  paper  are  so  frank,  so  fair,  so 
in  the  right  direction,  that  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  being 
axiomatic,  and  I  agree  with  them  so  thoroughly  that  I  have 
nothing  to  discuss. 

I  want  to  ask  one  question.  I  understood  Doc- 
tor Barrett  to  say  he  would  limit  the  capacity  of  the  psycho- 
pathic hospital  to  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred.  I 
want  to  ask  him  whether  in  the  state  of  Michigan  he  has  the 
authority  of  selection  or  rejection  of  those  who  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  psychopathic  hospital!  I  fully  agree  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  small  number,  father  than  a  multiplica- 
tion of  it,  which  would  neither  be  of  benefit  nor  advantage  in 
the  way  of  clinical  material,  and  might  easily  be  of  disadvan- 
tage to  the  special  patient.  There  can  be  the  danger  of  being 
overrun  and  having  the  beds  occupied  by  chronic  and  senile 
cases.  I  can  understand  you  would  only  want  a  few  of  those, 
and  only  for  clinical  purposes. 

I  want  to  ask  Doctor  Barrett  if  he  has  the  power  to 
exact  information  about  these  people  which  are  sent  in  his 
state  by  the  probate  court  (taking  the  place  of  our  county 
commissioners)  if  he  has  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  these  cases  beforehand,  and  rejecting  certain  cases  as 
being  undesirable,  and  if  he  has  not  that  power,  would  he  not 
like  to  have  it,  in  the  interest  of  the  state  at  large!; 

Member  McConlogue:  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
Doctor  Barrett's  paper,  and  doubly  so,  bcause  of  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  first  impressions  I  got  for  the  necessity  of  such 
a  hospital,  was  from  the  first  paper  that  was  read  at  the  first 
conference,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  our  record  of 
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the  conference.  Doctor  Barrett  outlined  at  that  time  in  a 
somewhat  condensed  way,  the  thought  of  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
at  the  State  University,  such  as  Doctor  Barrett  so  ably  des- 
cribes, but  never  before  has  the  necessity  been  brought  to  my 
attention  so  forcibly  and  so  urgently  as  I  now  see  it.  When 
we  learn  that  the  principal  work  of  those  who  deal  with 
mental  diseases  and  with  insanity,  is  not  cure,  but  prevention, 
then  the  importance  of  such  a  hospital  becomes  more  appar- 
ent. The  prevention  or  cures  will  come,  just  as  Doctor  Bar- 
rett says,  through  the  knowledge  which  the  medical  student 
will  derive  at  the  university  through  the  aid  of  that  hospital. 
He  will  then  be  able  when  he  goes  out  to  do  his  work  of  allay- 
ing the  ills  of  mankind,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  dangers  that 
their  conduct  and  habits  may  bring  to  them  and  their  posterity 
through  the  channels !  Off  insanity.  This  Jmowjedge  of  the 
young  physician  going  out  to  the  people  will  of  necessity  center 
and  spread  among  the  people  themselves,  and  they  will  become 
informed  as  to  their  errors  if  they  do  not  observe  the  rules 
of  strict  rectitude. 

I  think  the  state  of  Iowa  owes  Doctor  Barrett  much  it 
will  never  be  able  to  pay  for  bringing  before  us  these  ideas 
which  set  forth  the  necessity  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  at  our 
State  University.  If  the  people  were  informed  as  to  the  great 
need  and  the  great  work  of  such  a  hospital,  they  would  rise 
up  without  opposition  and  would  unanimously  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution. 

To  me,  the  future  looks  bright  along  these  lines,  for 
those  unfortunate  citizens  who  are  groping  in  the  dark  by 
reason  of  their  own  fault  or  the  fault  of  their  ancestors.  Let 
us  then  all  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  establishing  such  an  insti- 
tution as  Doctor  Barrett  has  so  ably  described  to  us  to-day. 

Doctor  Hill:  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  of  this  city  and  have  been  for  fourteen  years. 
Consequently  I  am  mostly  interested  in  the  social  service  part 
of  this  proposition.  That,  you  understand,  is  more  along  the 
line  of  the  preventive  phase  of  the  subject  than  the  other 
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branches,  and  in  answer  to  Doctor  Witte's  question,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  a  small  psychopathic  hospital  at  Iowa  City, 
only  enough  to  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  diseases  to  the 
students.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  need  a  large 
hospital  there,  as  you  understand,  is  because  the  students  remain 
in  the  medical  department  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year, 
and  during  those  six  months,  with  a  small  hospital  in  a  rapidly 
changing  population,  the  beds  would  not  be  occupied  more 
than  once  a  month  by  one  of  the  patients,  and  in  six  months 
they  would  get  a  great  variety  of  opportunity. 

Instead  of  having  a  large  hospital,  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  having  custodial  places,  or  clinics,  or  something  of  that  sort 
in  some  of  the  larger  places  of  this  state,  to  make  the  investi- 
gations of  these  incipient  cases.  They  could  be  brought  in  by 
relatives  or  voluntary  associations.  You  will  notice,  the  chart 
Doctor  Barrett  has  presented  speaks  of  the  aftercare  that 
must  be  given.  After  all,  you  see  what  they  call  research  work 
in  sociology  means  family  investigation.  There  is  where  the 
prevention  begins,  by  investigating  a  family  and  family  con- 
ditions. 

So,  in  mapping  out  the  future  policy  of  Iowa,  as  Colonel 
McConlogue  suggested,  I  would  want  to  extend  it  to  the  cities 
of  Iowa,  and  have  those  coupled  up  with  the  state  psycho- 
pathic hospital.  I  would  want  to  have  the  associated  charity 
organizations  in  the  cities  of  Iowa  related  to  the  state  psycho- 
pathic hospital,  and  I  would  want  persons  connected  with  the 
local  charity  organizations^  do  the  research  work  or  primary 
work  in  the  families  and  homes.  This  being  an  agricultural 
state,  it  would  have  to  be  carried  to  the  farms  in  Iowa,  so 
that  physicians  could  be  sent  out  from  the  county  seats,  and 
in  that  way  insanity  could  be  prevented  and  the  second  at 
tack,  relapse  or  hospital  care  in  state  institutions  might  be 
prevented. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  I  would  like  to  ask  Doctor 
Barrett  as  to  the  cost  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  in  Michigan. 
He  gave  us  the  cost  of  the  other  two,  the  ones  in  Boston  and 
Baltimore,  but  I  rather  inferred  the  cost  in  Michigan,  of  the 
building,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  the  two  mentioned  $600,000. 
to  $750,000.,  I  think  he  said. 
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I  also  would  like  to  learn  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases 
that  they  see  in  this  social  service  work  and  the  clinics  that 
are  feeble-minded  to  those  that  are  insane.  It  seems  tQ  me 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  clinics  in  this  social  ser- 
vice work,  the  family  investigations  and  the  work  of  these 
charity  organizations,  is  connected  with  the  defectives  rather 
than  with  the  insane.  I  would  like  to  know  the  proportion,  if 
the  doctor  can  tell  us  that. 

I  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  this 
hospital  and  the  extensions  as  outlined  by  the  doctor.  The 
insane  are  cared  for  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  pretty  nearly  to  the 
limit.  By  that  I  ipean,  every  insane  man  or  woman  in  the  state 
is  practically  under  control;  very  few,  I  imagine,  are  on  the 
outside.  We  have  four  hospitals,  and  I  presume  some  are 
cared  for  in  private  and  county  hospitals,  and  some  in  hospitals 
of  a  charitable  nature;  so  that  not  many  of  the  insane  are  at 
large.  There  are  probably  as  many  feeble-minded  in  the  state 
as  are  insane,  but  we  have  only  one  institution  for  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded. 

When  we  are  investigating  family  history,  Doctor  Bar- 
rett, I  imagine  the  dangers  to  posterity  are  fully  as  great  from 
the  feeble-minded  as  from  the  insane.  The  trouble  with  the 
whole  situation  is  that  the  feeble-minded  child  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  so  dangerous  as  the  insane  man  or  woman.  The 
insane  man  or,  woman  may  commit  a  personal  injury  or  do 
something  of  which  we  are  afraid,  and  if  there  is  an  insane  man 
or  woman  in  the  next  house  to  us,  we  are  afraid ;  the  children 
are  afraid  and  the  women  are  afraid,  and  the  individual  is 
disposed  of  sooner  or  later;  but  a  feeble-minded  girl  or  boy 
of  rather  a  high  type,  are  not  particularly  dangerous  from 
that  standpoint,  but  their  danger  is  much  more  insidious  and 
it  passes  along  in  these  streams  and  does  not  make  much  attrac- 
tion. 

I  had  just  the  two  questions  in  mind,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  cases  that  come 
into  these  social  clinics;  as  to  whether  the  feeble-minded  do 
not  exceed  by  far  the  insane! 
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Superintendent  Applegate:  I  want  to  heartily  approve 
what  the  doctor  has  outlined  in  his  paper.  It  seems  to  me  I 
canqot  ask  any  questions  or  say  anything  that  would  add  any- 
thing to  it.  I  do,  however,  want  to  ask,  how  far  the  social  ser- 
vice work  or  aftercare  treatment  in  Michigan  has  extended 
other  than  to  the  visitation  that  is  made  from  the  psychopathic 
hospital  at  Detroit;  whether  other  institutions  of  the  state 
take  an  active  part  in  the  aftercare  treatment.  I  ask  this,  for 
the  reason  that  I  visited  a  year  ago  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  accompanied  one  of  the  superintendents  in  a  visit 
to  a  town  some  distance  from  the  institution,  to  see  a  number 
of  patients  that  had  formerly  been  in  his  institution,  this 
town  being  located  in  his  institution  district.  He  told  me  he 
or  his  assistants  made  regular  trips  to  different  cities  in  his 
hospital  district,  to  see  patients  and  advise  them,  and  see  other 
patients  who  were  wanting  advice  on  the  part  of  a  physician 
as  to  their  mental  or  nervous  condition. 

I  want  to  ask,  so  long  as  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  or 
the  superintendents  and  medical  staffs  will  be  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  psychopathic  hospital  in  following  up  the 
history,  if  they  will  not  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  psy- 
chopathic hospital  by  visits*  to  these  patients,  not  only  from 
the  psychopathic  hospital  that  come  to  their  district,  but  also 
iu  the  follow-up  care  and  assistance  of  those  who  never  have 
been  in  the  psychopathic  hospital! 

Superintendent  Crumbaicker:  We  were  pleased  with 
Doctor  Barrett's  presentation.  The  hospital  of  which  he  is 
medical  director  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  American 
plan  of  treatment  and  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  in- 
sanity. Indeed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Phipps  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  in  connection  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical School  at  Baltimore  and  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
we  are  aware  of  no  other  arrangement  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere which  so  nearly  measures  up  to  the  ideal  in  disseminating 
knowledge  pertaining  to  mental  disturbances  and  deficiencies 
among  the  student  body  and  medical  practitioners  as  that 
found  at  Ann  Arbor. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
subject  is  the  original  research  work.  This  includes  further 
studies  of  the  normal  condition  and  pathological  changes  in 
the  anatomilejal  structures  of  the  body;  of  the  biochemical 
transitions  in  the  various  fluids  and  secretions;  and  of  the 
elaboration  of  objective  and  subjective  sensory  stimuli  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  We  heard  one  of  the  brightest  lum- 
inaries of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  at 
its  recent  conference  in  New  Orleans  postulate  that  many  of 
the  patients  relegated  to  the  basket  which  has  been  labeled 
"dementia  praecox"  are  not  diseased  persons  but  that  their 
consideration  involves  the  study  of  their  individual  psychol- 
ogy. 

We  think  all  agree  that  the  "time  is  ripe"  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  association  with*  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City.  We  trust 
its  installation  will  tend  to  increase  scientific  interest  in  men- 
tal hygiene  at  the  state  hospitals.  One  of  the  criticisms  made 
against  the  state  institutions  a  few  years  ago  was  that  they 
were  merely  large  "boarding  houses"  for  the  custodial  care 
of  the  insane  and  were  devoid  of  therapeutic  resources  and 
scientific  spirit.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  controvert  by  action, 
not  by  words,  such  censure. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  a  psychiatric  department  at 
the  State  University  will  not  only  infuse  the  general  medical 
profession  with  greater  knowledge  concerning  insanity,  but 
will  be  so  conducted  as  to  stimulate  a  more  intense  spirit  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  at  the  state  hospitals. 

We  are  anxious  to  hear  a  little  more  from  Doctor  Bar- 
rett than  he  has  yet  told  us  about  the  organization  of  their 
psychopathic  hospital,  of  the  number  of  physicians,  patho- 
logists, psychologists  and  others,  that  are  required  in  order  to 
carry  cm  the  work. 

Judge  Robinson:  I  have  the  last  question  in  regard  to 
commitments.  There  is  no  trouble,  of  course,  in  transferring 
persons  once  adjudged  from  the  state  hospital  to  such  an  insti- 
tution and  there  is  no  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  voluntary 
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admissions,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  people  in 
the  state  each  year,  who  are  thought  to  be  mentally  unsound 
by  their  friends,  indeed  are,  but  whose  friends  shrink  fram 
having  them  committed  as  insane,  and  who  will  not  go  volun- 
tarily to  the  institution.  It  would  seem  there  should  be  in 
such  cases  means  of  committing  persons,  while  not  suspected 
of  insanity,  but  are  subject  to  mental  aberration  and  still  may 
not  be  insane,  and  by  some  short  treatment  in  such  an  insti- 
tution might  recover  and  never  have  the  name  or  stigma  of 
such  a  thing  applied  to  them.  The  constitution  of  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  without  due  process 
of  law.  That  provision  applies  to  the  commitment  of  persona 
to  all  sorts  of  institutions,  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  as  well 
as  to  others,  and  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  commitment 
of  the  insane  in  this  state,  provides  for  an  appeal  from  the 
action  of  the  commissioner  of  insanity  to  a  court  where  a  jury 
may  be  had,  and  hence,  that  constitutional  provision  is  fully 
met.  How  could  we  proceed  in  a  case  of  a  person  not  accused 
of  being  insane;  not  accused  of  crime,  perhaps;  not  accused 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  public!  How  can  we  best  proceed 
and  sectlre  involuntary  commitments  of  such  persons  as  thatf 
I  suppose  the  question  has  arisen  in  Michigan. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  I  assume,  by  looking  at  the 
chart  that  all  commitments,  are  made  there  by  the  probate  or 
circuit  court. 

Dr.  Barrett:    In  Michigan  the  law  is:    An  information 

,  is  filed  by  some  relative  and  that  is  brought  to  the  attention 

of  the  probate  court.     The  probate  court  then  appoints  two 

physicians  who  in  turn  report  to  the  court,  and  then  the  court 

acts  on  their  findings. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  Have  you  any  way  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  commitments  under  that  arrangement,  or 
are  you  obliged  to  receive,  at  least  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
all  cases  committed,  regardless  of  their  mental  condition  f  It 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  limit  that,  especially 
if  the  institution  is  to  be  rather  limited  in  its  capacity.  It 
seems  to  me  the  director  ought  to  have  some  check,  so  that  he 
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might  have  authority  to  reject  patients ;  in  other  words,  patients 
should  not  be  admitted  until  they  had  been  passed  on  by  the 
niAdifmi  director.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  medical 
director,  within  a  reasonable  time  can  transfer  them  to  a  hospi- 
tal. Another  matter  I  am  not  quite  clear  on,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  transfer ;  what  is  the  procedure  with  reference 
to  the  transfer  of  patients  from  the  state  hospitals  to  the 
psychopathic  and  what  effect  has  that  on  the  status  of  the 
patient  f 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Barrett 
another  question,  and  that  is,  the  comparative  figures  of  those 
who  come  voluntarily  and  those  who^do  not,  but  come  under 
commitment  of  the  probate  judges!  Also,  what  are  the  methods 
of  releasing  those  who  come  voluntarily  t  I  presume,  you  simply 
say  they  are  well  and  let  them  go  home.  How  do  you  proceed 
in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  been  committed  involuntarily 
by  the  probate  court,  after  having  recovered  and  are  in  condi- 
tion to  return  home,  having  been  restored  to  their  normal 
conditions,  from  all  appearances! 

Dr.  Barrett:  I  will  try  to  take  the  questions  up  in  the 
order  they  have  been,  asked.  I  was  asked  about  the  authority  of 
rejection.  I  think  the  director  should  have  the  authority  to 
reject  patients.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  any  system  that  is 
going  to  work  out  satisfactorily  along  these  lines.  The  law 
with  us  says:  "No  patient  can  be  admitted,  except  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  director."  We  always  have  a  waiting 
list.  We  take  about  twenty-five  patients  in  a  month,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  transfer  is  rather  active  and  the  state  hospitals 
and  probate  judges  have  learned  to  know  a  little  in  regard  to 
what  patients  are  unsuitable.  .Of  course,  this  matter  has  to 
be  administered  with  a  good  deal  of  tact,  by  correspondence, 
before  the  patient  comes  to  the  hospital. 

We  have  a  policy  of  admitting  patients  in  the  order  of 
their  application.  We  also  try  to  get  friends  and  physician 
to  tell  something  about  the  patient.  Oftetai  it  is  perfectly 
obvious,  from  the  age  of  the  patient,  that  he  is  unsuited.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  correspondence  i's  'often  carried  on. 
Then  again,  we  transfer  patients  after  a  few  days  at  the  hos- 
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pital  because  they  are  perfectly  unsuitable.  Every  order 
made  provides:  in  case  the  patient  shall  not  recover,  etc.  But 
before  that  is  done  the  patient's  family  and  the  judge  of  the 
probate  court  are  notified;  but  that  is  purely  a  formal  notifi- 
cation. When  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital  uncured,  we  have 
him  sign  a  slip  that  it  is  against  the  advice  of  the  physicians, 
and  that  he  assumes  all  responsibility  of  what  may  occur.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  leaves  us,  we  cease  to  have  any  authority 
over  him. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  hospital  at  Ann  Arbor.  The 
hospital  at  Ann  Arbor  is  unfortunately  no  sort  of  a  hospital 
for  anybody  to  copy.  It  was  planned  by  those  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  problem,  and  therefore  was  very  poorly 
planned.  It  cost  $50,000.  at  its  original  construction;  to  that 
was  added  about  $8,000.  for  fireproofing  the  building.  In  all 
it  represents  about  $78,000.  invested  in  the  building,  and  that 
represents  sixty-two  beds,  at  about  $1200.  a  bed.  It  was  built 
twelve  years  ago,  and  of  course,  could  not  be  duplicated  now 
for  that  money. 

Answering  Doctor  Mogridge's  question,  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  feeble-minded  and  the  insane,  I  rather  think 
it  is  about  an  equal  proportion  that  we  see.  Of  course,  we  are 
much  more  in  the  way  of  being  likely  to  see  backward  cases; 
especially  friom  the  Detroit  service  -which  oofcnes  frtta  the 
backward  children  in  the  school  groups  of  the  community  in 
which  you  find  the  problem  of  the  defective.  After  all,  that 
brings  up  the  question:  are  not  the  problems  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  insane  both  psychiatric  problems  f  To  a  certain 
extent  the  individual  who  is  diseased  in  early  youth  becomes 
feeble-minded.  He  might  just  as  well  be  regarded  as  dement- 
ed. It  is  largely  a  custodial  problem.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  in 
drawing  too  sharp  separations  between  feeble-minded,  defec- 
tives, and  the  insane.  Of  course,  many  feeble-minded  are 
trained  along  educational  lines;  the  insane  are  trained  along 
industrial  and  custodial  care. 

As  to  the  aftercare  organizations.  That,  of  course,  is 
carried  very  far  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In  Michigan 
we  have  no  aftercare  arrangement    On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
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last  year  or  two  some  of  the  hospitals  are  becoming  interested 
in  our  patients'  service.  The  hospital  at  Kalamazoo  sends  a 
physician  to  us  every  month.  Almost  all  of  their  work  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  courts  and  prtibation 
officers.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  every  state  hospital 
ought  to  have  an  organized,  convenient-of-access,  out- patient 
service.  You  can  get  them  in  that  way  to  report  the  discovery 
of  new  diseases  that  need  treatment.  The  only  difficulty  is 
the  matter  of  expense  and  keeping  a  staff  large  enough  in  the 
hospital  so  that  their  own  work  will  not  suffer. 

As  to  the  number  of  assistants:  we  have  at  the  present 
time  a  medical  director;  a  first  assistant,  nonresident;  a  second 
assistant,  nonresident,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  out-patient  work ; 
and  a  resident  interne.  The  interne  is  appointed  each  year 
from  the  senior  class  of  the  university.  The  hospital  has  not 
the  room  for  either  of  the  other  physicians:  that  is,  there  are 
tiiree  men  devoting  all  their  time  to  clinical  work,  besides  the 
medical  director.  We  have  in  the  serological  laboratory  one 
physician  in  charge  and  two  assistants;  in  the  anatomical  lab- 
oratory, one  physician  in  charge  and  one  assistant. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Are  those  laboratories  you 
speak  of  separate  from  those  of  the  university  proper! 

Doctor  Barrett:      Yes. 

Superintendent  Witte:  In  the  absence  of  those,  how 
would  it  be  to  utilize  the  regular  laboratories  of  the  university 
for  a  timet 

Dr.  Barrett:  I  personally  dislike  any  such  arrange- 
ment. I  think  it  is  impossible  to  get  cooperation.  They  may 
be  willing,  but  they  have  their  own  problems. 

The  question  which  Judge  Robinson  raised  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  commitments.  At  the  present  time  we  receive 
voluntary  patients — any  patient  who  wants  to  come  in.  If 
they  are  private  patients,  they  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  $15.00 
per  week,  and  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
to  secure  that  payment.  True,  some  patients  are  not  perfectly 
willing  to  come  in,  but  yet  there  is  no  trouble  particularly. 
Then  we  have  a  provision  for  voluntary  indigent  patients — 
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'persons  who  want  treatment  but  cannot  pay  for  it,  who  get  a 
certificate  from  the  judge  of  the  probate  court 

As  to  the  matter  of  commitments  we  have  a  plan  by 
which  a  person  may  come  there  mentally  ill,  and  the  word 
insanity  is  not  mentioned.  After  you  once  get  a  patient  into 
the  hospital  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  them  formally  committed. 
An  opinion  is  filed  that  they  need  commitment  to  a  hospital 
if  we  find  the  patient  is  insane ;  then  the  judge  issues  an  order 
committing  the  patient  to  the  state  psychopathic  hospital  as 
an  insane  person.  He  remains  there  until  we  get  ready  to 
discharge  him.  If  he  is  in  the  hospital  and  no  physician  has 
examined  him  before  he  comes  in,  then  the  probate  judge  au- 
thorizes the  hospital  to  appoint  a  local  physician  of  the  town  to 
examine  him,  and  he  thereafter  issues  the  formal  order.  All 
patients  in  Michigan  are  first  examined  by  physicians  before 
they  are  adjudged  insane. 

As  to  the  release  of  patients  from  the  hospital,  we  dis- 
charge a  patient  when  we  think  it  is  advisable.  If  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  patient  are  such  that  he  cannot  be  cared  for  at 
heme,  or  if  his  condition  is  such  that  it  is  not  safe  to  be  cared 
for  at  home,  then  we  say  he  shall  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
if  the  relatives  insist  upon  it,  we  simply  ask  them  to  sign  a 
statement  that  they  assume  all  responsibility  of  what  may  occur 
to  the  patient,  if  he  is  discharged  against  the  advice  of  the 
hospital  authorities. 

There  is  in  Michigan  a  statute  as  in  other  states,  so  that 
a  patient  can  have  his  sanity  established  by  legal  process.  But 
that  is  very  rarely  invoked.  I  do  riot  think  it  is  done  five  times 
a  year  in  Michigan. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  hold 
them  on  observation  and  whether  or  not  we  still  protect  their 
constitutional  rights,  I  think  we  do  go  pretty  far  in  that  now 
in  public  health  quarantines  and  the  like.  Where  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  to  lock  a  person  up,  we 
do  it.  I  do  not  see  why  that  cannot  be  done  for  certain  forms 
of  insanity. 

Doctor  Voldeng's  question  I  think  has  been  answered 
largely  in  what  I  said  about  the  power  of  the  medical  director. 
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Superintendent  Voldeng:  In  conversation  before  the 
opening  of  this  meeting,  discussing  the  discharge  of  patients 
as  recovered,  you  mentioned,  as  I  understood  you,  that  in 
Michigan  you  did  not  give  those  recovered  a  certificate  of 
discharge.    I  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  reasons. 

Dr.  Barrett:  Well,  where  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
statute  I  cannot  see  where  it  would  be  a  very  objectionable  thing. 
Very  few  persons  would  like  to  say  that  this  patient  is  recover- 
ed. Many  patients  are  restored  and  able  to  carry  on  much 
of  °their  former  work,  but  by  no  means  are  recovered,  and  yet 
can  live  an  average  life  in  the  community.  Then  there  are 
certain  forms  of  mental  disorders  which  we  know  seemingly 
get  well  and  they  go  home,  and  the  next  year  we  get  them  in 
the  hospital  again.  I  do  not  think  it  is  always  possible  to  make 
an  absolute  statement  that  the  patient  is  cured  of  a  mental 
disease. 

Member  McConlogue:  The  necessity  for  such  a  thing 
in  Iowa  is  very  apparent.  In  the  first  place  a  record  is  made 
that  the  patient  is  insane.  While  in  that  condition  he  is  unable 
to  transact  business.  To  wipe  that  record  out  and  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  transact  business  and  convey  real  estate, 
the  superintendent  has  the  power  under  our  law,  to  furnish 
him  with  a  certificate  alleging  that  he  is  cured.  That  clears 
up  the  record ;  he  is  then  a  sane  man  until  there  is  a  recurrence 
and  he  is  recommitted. 

Dr.  Barrett:  A  superintendent  cannot  always  tell 
whether  a  man  is  really  restored.  I  do  not  think  that  matter 
is  approached  in  the  same  way  in  Michigan.  I  think  there  the 
burden  of  proof  that  the  man  was  not  competent  at  the  time 
rests  with  the  party  who  wishes  to  briiig  action. 

Member  McConlogue:  But  you  have  a  record  made 
there  that  he  is  insane. 

Dr.  Barrett:  But  there  is  no  further  record  made.  In 
most  cases  I  do  not  think  the  courts  know  what  did  become  of 
the  man. 

Member  McConlogue:  If  he  bought  a  business  proper- 
ty,  would  you  consider  the  title  goodt 
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Dr.  Barrett:  I  think  the  title  would  be  good  until  it 
was  proven  otherwise.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  insane  and  still  transact  business.  A  man  once  in  a  while 
may  be  insane,  and  if  he  makes  a  perfectly  rational  will,  his 
delusion  does  not  enter  into  it,  then  he  is  not  insane. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  Have  you  had  any  trouble 
in  Michigan  along  this  line  with  patients  that  you  have  dis- 
charged t 

Dr.  Barrett :  No.  A  woman  whom  we  discharged  from 
the  hospital  very  recently  wrote  that  she  wanted  a  certificate 
of  sanity.  She  was  so  obviously  insane,  of  course  one*  would 
not  give  it.  But  there  is  a  statutory  procedure  under  which 
that  can  be  done,  but  which  is  very  rarely  invoked. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  The  courts  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  when  they  leave  the  hospital  they  are  restored. 

Dr.  Barrett:  If  they  leave  the  hospital  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  transact  business. 

Member  McConlogue:  No  record  is  made  after  they  are 
committed  t 

Member  Dixon:  The  reco(rd  is  made  in  the  probate 
court  when  the  patient  is  committed. 

I  understand  you  say  about  twenty-five  a  month,  or 
approximately  three  hundred  patients  a  year  are  admitted  to 
the  institution.  What  percentage  of  these  eventually  go  to 
the  state  hospital  f 

Dr.  Barrett:  I  should  say  we  transfer  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  them  directly  to  the  state  hospital.  Then  if 
the  patient  within  a  year  wishes  to  enter  the  state  hospital,  he 
can  on  the  same  order  go  to  the  state  hospital.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  patient  who  leaves  the  state  hospital  and  goes  home, 
he  can  be  readmitted  under  the  regular  order  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman:  You  do  laboratory  work  such  as  the 
Wasserman  test,  and  would  you  advise  doing  all  the  testing  at 
your  institution  or  at  the  insane  hospital. 

Dr.  Barrett :  I  think  there  should  be  a  laboratory  in 
the  state,  probably  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
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Health,  which  would  make  the  Wasserman  examination  free 
for  any  physician  of  the  state.  If  that  cannot  be  brought 
about,  I  think  that  work  should  be  done  in  one  central  labor- 
atory. As  a  doctor  said  to  me  the  other  day :  if  a  man  suspects 
syphilis,  he  has  no  objection,  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  he  sus- 
pects you  suspect  it,  then  he  objects  to  it.  Yet  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  that  doctor  tod  the  community  to  know.  So  there 
should  be  free  Wasserman  examinations  made  for  the  state  at 
large.  At  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  admissions  show  the  Wasserman  test ;  about  sixteen 
per  cent  will  be  paresis;  and  probably  five  to  eight  per  cent 
of  the  cases  will  be  cerebral  syphilis.  It  is  such  an  important 
thing,  and  especially  the  diagnosis  for  general  paralysis,  that 
every  hospital  should  have  the  facilities  for  doing  that  work. 
I  would  favor  having  that  done  by  some  central  laboratory. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  There  are  a  number  of  modifi- 
cations which  are  not  satisfactory.  It  means  keeping  a  stock 
of  animals:  it  means  sheep  and  guinea  pigs.  It  gets  to  be  a 
routine  matter  and  must  be  done  systematically.  I  think  the 
tendency  is  in  most  states  to  centralize  that  work  in  one  lab- 
oratory.   I  don't  think  the  individual  institutions  can  do  that 

Superintendent  Applegate:  But  every  institution 
should  have  a  small  laboratory  for  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Barrett:  Every  institution  ought  to  have  its  small 
laboratory  and  ought  to  have  a  pathologist  who  makes  the 
autopsies  and  attends  to  the  fluids.  He  ought  not  to  be  a 
physician.  You  cannot  keep  a  young  man  that  way.  The  insti- 
tution ought  to  have  a  well  equipped  laboratory  and  should 
also  make  anatomical  studies  upon  the  autopsy  material  they 
have. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  Do  you  commit  to  an  epi- 
leptic colony  or  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  from  your 
psychopathic  hospital? 

Dr.  Barrett :  We  commit  rarely.  We  do  not  encourage 
epileptics.  At  the  present  time  that  colony  has  not  been  re- 
ceiving patients  from  the  institution. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  Have  you  power  to  do  that 
under  your  commitment  t 
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Dr.  Barrett :/  I  think  so.  I  think  we  have  one  or  two. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  committed  any  feeble-minded,  for  the 
reason  that  the  feeble-minded  institution  has  a  waiting  list  of 
about  two  hundred. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  But  you  haflre  the  feeble- 
minded f 

Dr.  Barrett:    Yes. 

Dr.  Hill:  Do  you  deal  with  alcoholic  cases  in  your 
hospital  f 

Dr.  Barrett:  Yes,  we  do  when  they  are  insane.  Yet,  I 
do  not  think  the  psychopathic  hospital  should  be  encouraged 
as  an  institution  for  caring  for  alcoholic  disturbances.  The 
Boston  hospital  has  a  large  part  of  its  service  taken  up  with 
that  work.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  made  an^  institution 
for  the  cure  of  drunks  or  alcoholics.  A  few  come  in,  but  there 
might  be  a  tendency  to  use  the  institution  for  that  group  of 
cases  and  I  think  it  should  be  discouraged. 

The  great  difficulty  about  a  psychopathic  hospital,  which 
you  ought  to  understand,  before  you  go  into  it  is,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  an  expensive  institution  to  run.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  first  equipment  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
but  you  have  to  recognize  the  fact,  you  cannot  run  that  insti- 
tution anywhere  as  economically  per  patient  as  you  do  the 
state  hospitals.  It  costs  us  $1.26  a  day  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  patients.  And  if  we  add  to  that  the  amount  of 
money  the  state  appropriates  for  salaries,  it  brings  the  cost  up 
to  $1.90  a  day  per  patient.  So  you  see  that  is  a  very  high  cost 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  agree  with  Member  McCon- 
logue,  that  the  people  of  the  state  owe  a  debt  which  is  very 
hard  to  pay,  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Doctor  Barrett  for  coming 
here  and  discussing  this  matter,  we  can  show  this  appreciation 
by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  move  you  that  we  do  so. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  conference  reconvened  Wednesday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  and  proceeded,  Member  McConlogue  presiding. 
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Member  McConlogue:  The  conference  will  be  in  order. 
I  have  to  announce  that  Chairman  Dixon  has  received  word 
that  a  brother  of  his  was  dangerously  ill  and  he  is  unable  to 
be  with  us  this  morning. 

DIETARIES  OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 

We  will  take  up  the  program,  and  the  first  number  left 
^or  this  morning  has  to  do  with  home  economics.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  our  state  institutions  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  so  every  day.  We  are  glad  to  have  in  connection 
with  the  institution  at  Davenport  a  lady  who  has  given  the 
subject  a  thorough  investigation,  and  who  will  favor  us  now 
with  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Home.  Economics  in  State 
Institutions,"  Miss  Beth  Lemen,  Dietitian,  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  Dayenport,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  80. 
The  Chairman:  I  congratulate  Miss  Lemen  on  the 
splendid  paper  she  has  just  read.  I  want  you  to  consider  that 
you  have  in  charge  and  control  10,000  persons  who  must  take 
what  you  say  they  shall  eat.  You  can  see  the  importance  of 
knowing  something  about  the  dietary.  The  paper  is  open  for 
discussion. 

-  Member  McColl:  I  notice  Miss  Lemen  thinks  we  are 
using  perhaps  too  much  oatmeal.  I  admit  you  can  get  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  sometimes.  I  am  reminded  of  Doctor 
Ben  Johnson's  dictionary  and  his  definition  for  oatmeal: 
"Food  for  the  ho?se  in  England,  and  men  in  Scotland."  Where 
can  you  find  a  better  combination. 

Superintendent  Sickles :  We  do  not  carry  any  breakfast 
foods  in  the  summer,  anymore  than  dried  foods;  it  is  liable  to 
get  wormy  and  buggy. 

Warden  Sanders:  I  am  disappointed  with  the  paper, 
agreeably  disappointed.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
it  is  better  to  die  of  pepsin  or  die  of  eating.  We  have  been 
criticised  a  great  many  times  for  eating  too  much  meat.  In 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  meat  bill,  it  seems  to  re- 
main at  a  standstill.  I  think  that  is  occasioned  partly  from 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  as  much  as  they  do  in  some  instr 
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tutions.  For  the  past  year  we  have  worked  so  many  men  out 
in  the  open  that  our  dietary  has  been  heavy  on  that  account 
At  the  present  time  all  the  available  men  in  the  institution 
are  working,  and  as  a  rule  work  hard  and  require  consider- 
able to  keep  them  going. 

I  made  a  suggestion  to  the  board  two  years  ago  which 
was  accepted,  and  I  was  authorized  to  employ  an  expert  diet- 
itian or  chef  or  cook,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it.  I  speak 
advisedly,  because  I  was  willing  to  take  anything  I  could  get. 
I  did  considerable  corresponding,  but  did  not  get  an  inquiry. 
One  day  I  was  traveling  on  the  Northwestern  Railway  from 
Ames  to  Cedar  Rapids,  and  while  in  the  dining  car  I  had  a 
talk  with  the  steward  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anyone  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  to*  a  penitentiary  voluntarily  and  cook 
for  a  salary.  He  communicated  with  the  chef  in  the  car,  and 
the  latter  in  turn  advised  me  he  had  a  friend  in  Chicago  who 
would  like  to  do  something  of  the  kind,  who  was  said  to  be  an 
expert  chef;  but  after  all  was  said  and  done,  the  matter  of 
salary  kept  us  apart. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  belief,  however,  as  I  st:and  at  my  insti- 
tution and  watch  the  slop  barrel — that  is  the  place  where  you 
want  to  watch  the  institution — if  the  right  person  could  be 
secured,  there  would  not  only  be  a  great  saving  financially,  but 
a  great  saving  in  health.  I  do  not  know  that  this  will  ever  be 
accomplished.  A  dietitian  in  a  large  institution  is  so  vitally 
different  than  in  a  hotel,  home  or  camp,  that  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility to  secure  the  service  of  one  to  undertake  this  great 
task.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  possible,  but  just  where  to  get 
this  chef  is  what  I  do  not  know.  The  echo  says,  " Money." 
Some  four  years  ago  the  legislature  increased  the  salary  of 
our  guards.  I  thought  then  he  increasing  of  he  salary  of 
the  guards  would  give  us  a  better  class.  I  think,  perhaps,  in 
a  measure  it  did,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  sal- 
ary. I  suspect  there  is  something  about  an  institution  a  great 
many  men  and  women  want  to  shun.  Personally,  if  I  were  an 
outsider  and  chef,  and  a  chef  out  of  confinement,  a  chef  in 
the  penitentiary  is  perhaps  the  last  place  I  would  want  to  go 
to  earn  my  daily  bread.    A  large  part  of  the  troubles  we  have 
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at  the  institution  either  have  their  beginning  or  end  in  the 

dining  room.    I  think  it  is  the  history  of  my  camp  experience. 

that  the  serious  troubles,  if  we  have  any  at  the  camp,  is  on 

account  of  the  cooking  of  foods.    I  think  a  large  part  of  the 

domestic  trouble  is  brought  about  by  a  poor  cook.     I  believe  iti 

sour  bread  and  poor  cooking  drive  many  a  man  to  drink. 

Superintendent  Applegate:    I  want  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation of  this  excellent  paper.     I  have  been  convinced   for 

some  years  that  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  ]|£; 

important  department  of  a  large  institution,   particularly   a  -':-V 

hospital  for  the  insane,  is  the  cooking  department.    There  are  |*|£ 

so  many  cooks  and  so  many  dietitians  and  they  vary  in  ability  i*  ^ 

and  dependability.    I  have  had  several  dietitians  at  the  hospi-  |T|t 

tal  at  Mount  Pleasant.    If  I  had  one  who  had  ability,  he  would  fyk 

command  better  salaries  elsewhere  and  I  could  not  keep  him.  jf'jgf 

I  have  now  a  practical  dietitian,  who  probably  gives  me  the  ijv 

best  service  of  any.  *  \* 

■^- * 

There  are  so  many  things  in  the  cooking    department, 

where  there  are  several  kitchens,  that  the  work  of  the  dietitian  k J£ 
is  somewhat  discouraging,  because  of  the  shifting  and  inability 

to  get  together  a  proper  meal,  and  because  of  our  inability  £M 

sometimes  to  get  supplies  as  we  Would  like  to  have  them.  15  *f? 

Another  thing  the  dietitian  confronts,  is  the  peculiar  tastes  of  |j|? 

our  people.    In  Iowa  we  have  a  meat-eating  population,  par-  && 

ticularly  farmers,  and  they  demand  and  crave  a  meat  diet.    The  fj£ 

preparation  of  a  meal  has  some  consideration  as  to  the  kind  ^|| 

of  people  and  their  likes  and  dislikes.    The  season  changes  our  |j" " 

bill  of  fare  and  (Jietary  materially,  particularly  of  those  insti-  ^ 

tutions  that  have  large  gardens.  i^ 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  thought  that  we  should  have  $$$ 

oatmeal  every  morning  for  breakfast,  but  I  believe  it  is  one  of  C"k 

the  best  cereals  for  winter  diet  that  we  have  in  the  institution.  >f^ 

The  bean  diet,  which  is  quite  a  part  of  our  dietary  in  the  insti-  1^ 

tution,  has  been  materially  lessened  in  recent  months  because  f- 

of  the  prohibitive  price.     So  the  institution  diet  necessarily  ^J 

varies,  sometimes  the  dietitian  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  jl\ 
to  give  a  patient. 
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The  waste  from  our  kitchen  by  inexperience  and  prob- 
ably careless  cooks  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
the  management  of  an  institution  has  to  consider.  I  believe 
there  is  more  waste  in  the  cooking  department  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  instiution.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
many  thousands  of  dollars  of  groceries  and  provisions  go 
through  our  kitchens  each  month,  it  has  always  seemed  strange 
to  me  that  we  should  have  cheap  cooks,  and  not  good  compe- 
tent dietitians.  In  my  opinion  a  dietitian's  salary  for  a  month 
may  be  saved  in  a  very  few  days,  and  the  salary  is  a  very  small 
part  of  an  institution,  compared  with  the  saving  that  a  com- 
petent dietitian  can  make.  I  realize  and  believe,  as  every  super- 
intendent does,  that  we  use  too  much  meat  in  our  institutions, 
and  it  is  an  expensive  article  of  diet.  The  egg  and  milk  supply 
of  our  institution  is  an  important  part  of  our  diet,  and  I 
believe  our  patients  do  not  get  enough  of  either  milk  or  eggs. 

The  waste  of  an  institution  may  be  kept  track  of  by 
daily  inspections  of  the  slop  barrel,  as  one  of  the  superinten- 
dents has  said.  My  regular  regime  is,  from  the  breakfast 
table  to  the  slop  barrel,  and  in  spite  of  everything  I  have  been 
able  to  do,  there  is  considerable  waste  daily  from  our  kitchens. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  paper,  in  some  respects — not 
mentioning  the  soup  diet  of  an  institution.  Of  course,  the 
German  people  are  great  soup  eaters.  The  Iowa  people,  a  good 
many,  are  not  so  fond  of  soup.  The  fish  diet  does  pot  take 
very  well  in  our  institution,  because  the  people  of  the  middle 
west  are  not  fish  eaters.  There  are  a  great  many  objections  to 
some  of  the  diet  we  would  like  to  give  our  patients,  and  it  is 
because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  the  diet.  I  believe  when 
you  have  a  good  competent,  dietitian  and  good  cooks  and  are 
able  to  retain  them,  a  considerable  saving  will  be  experienced. 

Miss  Lemen :  About  the  soup  diet,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  cream  soups  and  the  soups  made  of  milk  are  especially 
good;  and  the  soups  made  of  meat  stock  and  vegetables  are  good, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  milk  soup.  Soup,  however,  is  a  stimulant, 
and  the  meat  stock  soup  does  not  contain  as  much  protein  and 
therefore  is  not  as  valuable  a  food  as  the  milk  and  it  should 
not  be  omitted  by  any  means. 
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Commandant  Whitehill:    I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 

institution  in  the  state  the  people  hear  so  much  about  as  they  t|f 
do  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.    I  have  found  that  it  is  difficult  to 

tell  just  how  to  feed  these  people,  when  one  hearty  old  man  i^ 

will  sit  down  and  call  for  or  want  a  piece  of  meat  as  big  as  ;i* 

your  hand,  and  his  wife  next  to  him  wants  nothing  but  milk  |^ 

and  crackers.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  is  no  l$& 

institution  has  as  much  waste  as  we  have  on  that  account,  as  ?<& 

it  is  very  hard  to  so  arrange  the  diet  that  the  two  will  have  4^; 

just  what  they  wantt  *  f 

In  regard  to  oatmeal,  I  think  probably  most  of  our  old  D| 

soldiers  want  oatmeal.  I  heard  a  man  say,  "I  have  had  oat- 
meal for  sixty-five  years  for  my  breakfast  and  I  want  it  every 
day  as  long  as  I  live."  In  the  matter  of  other  things:  baked 
beans,  I  heard  another  old  soldier  say:  "I  had  beans  in  the  j?] 

army  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  them;"  and  another. old  soldier  £&' 

says,  he  wants  them  every  day. 

Some  years  ago  — the  present  board  will  probably  re-  *i 

member — they  had  a  dietitian  who  thought  she  could  arrange  { }. 

it  so  as  to  satisfy  everybody,  but  one  of  biggest  wails  you  ever  f 

heard  went  up  from  the  Soldiers'  Home.     There  is  so  much  ^ 

difference  as  to  what  each  of  them  want,  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  ^r* 
them  at  the  home. 

Superintendent  Kuser:     I  think  I  have  the  same  trouble  £"}*■ 

the  commandant  has,  with  meat,  crackers  and  milk.    But  with  f  "J;: 

us  it  is  not  a  question  which  boy  shall  have  the  milk  or  crackers,  *«.** 

but  whether  we  can  furnish  meat,  crackers  and  milk  for  each 
and  every  boy.     It  is  not  a  question  of  kind,  but  how  much.  l~t, 

A  boy  is  always  hungry,  and  if  we  can  only  get  enough  on  the  ?  ;f 

table  for  them  to  eat — they  are  not  going  to  object  so  much  $%i 

as  to  whether  it  is  oatmeal,  crackers  or  milk  or  beefsteak  as  £V 

big  as  your  two  hands,  but  it  is  a  problem  we  have  to  meet — 
every  boy  is  hungry  and  he  is  hungry  all  the  time.  They  eat 
more  than  many  men.  They  have  oatmeal  quite  regularly,  and 
we  have  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  buy  other  cereals.    I  think  j^jj; 

Miss  Lemen  stated  they  were  as  cheap  as  oatmeal.  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  just  where  you  can  buy  cereals  that  will  be  accept- 
able, as  cheaply  as  oatmeal. 
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In  defense  of  our  turnip  diet,  I  will  say,  when  you  have 
a  lot  of  turnips  and  do  not  have  potatoes,  and  potatoes  cost 
$1.75  a  bushel,  what  are  you  going  to  do  t  We  decided  we  would 
eat  turnips.  It  is  many  times  a  question,  not  of  what  you 
would  like  to  have.  .We  would  like  to  have  much  more  fruit 
but  we  are  not  able  to  buy  it.  We  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
purchase  food  articles  to  have  a  diet  that  might  meet  the  ideas 
of  an  expert  dietitian  at  all  times. 

In  the  main,  and  on  the  whole,  I  believe  we  have  a  diet 
that  serves  our  purposes  very  well.  In  an  article  I  read  re- 
cently concerning  the  competition  we  shall  have  to  meet  from  the 
people  who  are  living  so  abstemiously  at  this  time  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  the  writer  stated  it  had  been  said  that 
We  live  on  one-third  of  what  we  eat,  and  other  two-thirds  we 
eat  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  In  America,  I  suppose  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  statement.  We  all  eat  too  much.  Adults 
usually  eat  too  much.  But  in  our  institution,  where  we  have 
young  life ;  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exercise  taken  every 
day;  and  where  the  boy  is  hungry  and  ready  for  his  meals, 
I  hardly  think  we  are  eating  too  much.  I  feel  quite  sure  Miss 
Lemen  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  we  do  not  eat 
too  much  meat.  We  try  to  take  the  place  of  meat  with  things 
we  can  substitute  and  which  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Superintendent  Rothert:  I  appreciate  the  paper  writ- 
ten by  the  young  lady,  and  feel  we  are  indebted  to  her  to  some 
extent  for  suggestions  made.  Yet  this  question  of  dietaries 
in  state  institutions  has  come  up  for  eighteen  years  before  the 
conference  of  superintendents  and  the  board  of  control.  The 
board  of  control  has  taken  care  of  it  the  best  they  could;  the 
superintendents  have  condoned  with  each  other  and  visited  with 
each  other  at  the  institutions  and  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
their  attention  and  much  of  their  time  to  the  question  as  to 
what  is  best  for  that  individual  locality.  As  the.  commandant 
says,  you  cannot  feed  an  old  soldier  on  the  same  rations  as 
you  could  feed,  possibly  the  inmates  of  our  friend  Warden 
Sanders'  institution. 

I  can  appreciate  the  hardships  of  the  young  lady  at 
Davenport —  taking  the  statements  as  she  received  them  from 
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the  state  institutions —  to  criticise  and  to  analyze  without  know- 
ing the  detail,  without  knowing  the  home  life,  without  knowing 
the  people,  the  wards  of  the  state  in  their  different  localities. 
I  can  accept  that  criticism,  and  in  my  humble  judgment,  it 
would  not  have  been  made  if  the  writer  had  been  present  at  the 
school  and  acquainted  with  the  people  we  have — seen  the  little 
darlings  six  years  old  at  the  table,  and  a  grown  boy  twenty- 
one  years  old  at  another. 

We  regulate  our  diet  from  the  experience  of  our  matron 
for  many,  many  years.  The  diet  is  regulated  also  from  the  ex- 
perience and  by  the  advice  of  the  superintendent,  who  has  been 
in  that  position  many,  many  years.  We  believe  in  cooking. 
We  do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  chemical  analysis  of 
food  products  as  they  do  in  training  schools  and  domestic  sci- 
ence schools.  My  domestic  science  school  is  not  regulated  in 
any  manner,  shape  or  form  according  to  written  formulas  or 
the  chemical  analysis  of  food.  It  is  home  cooking,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  use.  We  have  to  regulate  our  diet  to  agree  with 
our  people — 225  children  from  six  years  old  to  twenty-one, 
the  employes,  maids,  hardworking  farmers,  thirty  odd  teachers, 
their  whims  and  desires,  and  the  superintendent  with  his  visi- 
tors at  the  table. 

I  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  a  set  rule  as  to  diet, 
in  a  general  way,  for  all  these  institutions  can  be  established. 
I  question  whether,  with  respect  to  this  paper,  printed  in  the 
bulletin,  it  is  not  proper  for  superintendents  like  Mr.  Kuser, 
myself,  and  perhaps  others,  who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  to  feel, 
as  we  are  feeling,  that  the  criticism  is  rather  unjust. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker :  We  wish  to  express  appre- 
ciation of  the  paper.  It  shows  that  the  writer  has  studied  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  food  question  and  has  given  attention 
to  the  matter  of  adjusting  her  knowledge  in  a  practical  way 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  be  fed.  Circumstances  alter 
cases.  The  conditions  at  an  institution  must  have  consider- 
ation before  a  theoretical  statement  can  be  accepted  at  full 
value. 
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Independence  was  criticised  for  supplying  meat  too  often. 
One  person  may  take  meat  once  a  day;  another,  who  takes  no 
more,  may  distribute  it  through  the  three  meals.  The  consump- 
tion has  been  reduced  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  last 
few  years  and  is,  we  believe,  as  low  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  se- 
lecting articles  of  diet  with  the  requisite  proteid  content,  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  taste.  Our  people  can  secure  the 
proteid  diet  largely  through  the  use  of  meats  more  easily, 
more  cheaply,  and  in  a  more  palatable  form  than  from  any 
other  source.  Theoretically,  mutton  is  the  best  meat  for  our 
use,  but  the  Iowa  people  do  not  care  for  it.  Mutton  is  pro- 
vided at  Independence  one  day  in  every  two  weeks.  Our 
patients  show  less  appreciation  of  it  than  of  any  other  kind 
of  meat.  In  the  British  Isles,  on  the  Continent  and  in  our 
own  eastern  states,  mutton  is  mlore  hifehly  esteemed.  The 
practical  phase  of  this  matter,  however,  must  have  attention. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  eggs  will  furnish  the 
necessary  proteid  in  a  palatable  and  economic  form.  If  fresh 
eggs  could  be  obtained,  they  could  be  largely  substituted  for 
meat.  Good  eggs  now  cost  forty  cents  a  dozen  and  cannot  be 
secured  at  any  price  in  quantities  sufficient  for  use  as  an  art- 
icle of  diet  for  our  entire  population.  We  purchase  " candled7 ? 
eggs.  They  may  not,  from  the  dietetic  viewpoint,  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  with  fresh  eggs  direct  from  farm. 

Cheese  was  recommended  with  the  statement  that  it 
does  not  cause  digestive  disturbance.  The  use  of  that  article 
of  diet  varies  widely  in  different  localities.  The  dietary  in 
hospitals  for  insane,  especially  in  Oreat  Britain  are  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  cheese.  We  have  tried  to  use  it  more  ex- 
tensively but  failed.  Our  people  do  not  relish  cheese.  They 
will  not  eat  any  considerable  quantity  of  it  and  many  aver 
that  it  does  derange  digestion.  Whether  this  is  a  whim,  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  are  compelled  to  notice  it.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  milk.  We  do  not  believe  any  institution 
for  the  insane  secures  too  liberal  a  supply  of  milk,  but  there 
are  people  both  in  and  out  of  institutions  who  think  that  it 
causes  them  to  become  bilious.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
ignore  their  experience. 
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Independence  last  month  paid  over  $1400.  for  creamery 
butter  and  did  not  have  a  large  per  capita  allowance.  It 
may  become  necessary  to  substitute  something  else  for  butter. 
In  times  past  we  have  tried  to  substitute  oleomargarine,  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  real  good  article  in  large 
quantities.  The  dealers  after  getting  a  contract,  force  the 
use  of  an  article  that  is  inferior  to  their  samples. 

In  defense  of  the  turnip  diet  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys:  turnips  are  a  most  excellent  and  wonderful  article 
of  diet.  They  beautify  the  complexion  promote  digestion, 
increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  stimulate  the  function  of 
the  liver,  induce  refreshing  slumber,  create  wealth  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  individual  consum- 
er. In  proof  of  this  statement  we  cite  the  .observations  of 
Colonel  Sellers,  the  leading  character  in  Mark  Twain's  l 'Guild- 
ed  Age." 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  Miss  Lemen's  paper,  but  I  have  to  disagree  with  her  on 
some  points.  I  do  not  think  we  have  too  much  meat  at  Chero- 
kee. I  think,  possibly,  she  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
fact  that  meat  shows  three  times  a  day  on  the  dietary.  The 
dietary  is  so  made  out  that  it  does  not  show  exactly  what  the 
patient  gets  each  day  or  meal. 

I  must  confess  there  is  no  better  breakfast  food  than 
oatmeal.  Occasionally  we  have  to  serve  rice  or  hominy  if  the 
shipment  of  oatmeal  does  not  come,  then  the  rice  and  hominy 
go  on  the  tables  and  comes  back.  My  patients  would  not  eat 
some  of  the  things  recommended.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
to  put  them  on  the  table. 

Warden  Sanders:  There  is  one  item  lost  sight  of,  and 
1  want  to  hand  myself  a  boquet,  as  well  as  the  other  superin- 
tendents, for  saying  this  in  their  defense.  At  the  time  I  went 
into  the  institution  we  paid  $4.75  for  meat.  Today  we  are 
paying  around  $12.00  and  have  our  heads  above  water.  That 
means  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions  have  been  watch- 
ful and  careful  in  serving  what  they  had,  and  this  all  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  support  fund, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  was  four  years  ago,  when  it  was 
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raised  from  nine  to  eleven  dollars. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  want  to  defend  the  dieti- 
tian. I  believe  what  has  been  said  is  not  so  much  in  the  way 
of  criticism  as  suggestion.  I  believe  this  paper  is  very  valuable 
and  brings  out  points  that  should  be  brought  out. 

As  to  the  use  of  butterine  in  the  institutions,  we  have 
used  it  to  quite  an  extent  in  the  winter.  It  does  not  do  so 
well  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  we  have  been  able  to  get 
a  pretty  fair  quality  and  have  used  it  pricipally  for  cooking. 

Now,  as  to  the  waste,  the  dietitian  can  check  that  up 
pretty  well,  and  I  think  the  dietitian  is  competent  to  say  what 
changes  we  should  make,  and  if  we  can  take  advantage  of 
them,  it  is  all  right. 

As  to  the  meat  diet,  I  think,  as  Doctor  Donohoe  does, 
that  it  appears  on  the  bill  of  fare  probably  more  than  it 
should,  but  the  quantity  they  get  is  not  very  large,  as  can 
readily  be  determined  from  the  expressions  we  get  from  the 
patients. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  am  surprised  at  the  superintend- 
ents offering  criticism.  The  paper,  as  I  have  understood  it, 
is  an  analytical  statement  of  what  kinds  of  foods  are  necessary. 
She  has  merely  taken  the  statements  of  your  dietitians  as  a 
basis  for  her  deductions  in  the  paper. 

Miss  Lemon:  It  may  be  that  these  criticisi|ns  have 
been  just.  You  will  notice  that  very  many  of  my  statements 
started  out  with  "probably,"  and  if  the  shoe  fits,  put  it  on; 
if  not,  disregard  it  entirely.  I  tried  to  give  you  suggestions 
that  might  be  helpful.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  through 
your  institutions  and  examined  the  problems  you  meet  with. 
I  admit  that  theory  goes  all  to  smash  in  a  great  many  instances. 
1  think  the  paper  clearly  sets  forth  that  situation  when  you 
read  it  over  carefully. 

RE-EDUCATIpNAL   TREATMENT   OP   THE   INSANE. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  and  last  paper  on  the  pro- 
gram is  entitled  "  Re-educational  Treatment  of  the  Insane, " 
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by  W.    A.    Bryan,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician,  Cherokee  State 
Hospital,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  91. 

The  Chairman:  This  very  valuable  paper,  upon  a 
unique,  and  to  me  a  rather  novel  topic  is  before  the  confer- 
ence for  discussion.  I  think  the  question  presented  by  Doctor 
Bryan  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  should  merit  discus- 
sion by  the  superintendents  at  this  time. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  We  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  paper.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
papers  for  those  interested  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  that  has 
been  presented  to  this  conference  for  some  time.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  it  contained,  but  wish  to  endorse  the 
spirit  of  the  paper. 

The  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  has 
devoted  more  time  at  its  recent  sessions  to  the  matter  of  diver- 
sional  occupation  than  to  any  other  therapeutic  measures  ad- 
vocated in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Diver- 
sional  occupation  includes  this  re-educational  feature  as  one 
of  its  most  important  subdivisions. 

At  Independence,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
instituting  diversional  occupation  as  a  part  of  the  training 
school  curriculum.  This  will  include  the  re-education  of  pa- 
tients, and  will  be  conducted  by  the  woman  physician. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  practically  said  all  I  had  to 
say  yesterday.  For  years  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  tendency,  the  trend  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  of 
the  future,  will  be  that  of  pedagogy,  under  the  direction  and 
cooperation  of  a  trained  physician,  rather  than  that  of  the 
physician  himself.  Not  only  that,  but  I  would  go  further; 
instead  of  allowing  those  cases  of  dementia  praecox  (which 
they  usually  are)  to  go  on  to  terminal  dementia,  I  would  take 
them  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acutely  disturbed  period,  and 
put  in  the  teacher's  claim  and  service,  instead  of  letting  them 
go  down  without  any  stimulation  for  whatever  mentality  is 
left.  I  am  satisfied  many  could  be  stopped  from  complete 
deterioration,  and  this  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  by  the  various  diversions  and  occupations. 
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It  is  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  work,  that  tbe 
teacher  can  most  readily  appeal  to  the  growing  intellect  in 
the  motor  field.  So,  in  the  common  schools,  from  the  kinder 
garten  up,  we  try  to  interest  the  individual's  motor  organiza- 
tion, his  eye,  hand  and  foot,  and  thus  can  interest  the  indivi- 
dual more  readily  by  that  means,  than  by  sitting  down  and 
talking  some  abstract,  intellectual  subject,  and  discussing  it. 

In  these  cases  of  mental  impairment,  we  establish  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  impaired  intellect  through  the  motor 
functions. 

Doctor  Bryan's  work  is  evidently  in  the  right  direction, 
only  I  would  make  it  still  more  extensive;  instead  of  trying 
to  re-educate  those  extensively  ruined  in  mind  only,  I  would 
try  to  head  off  the  trouble  by  putting  in  the  educational  fea- 
tures earlier. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  believe  if  I  had  a  teacher 
1  would  first  spend  the  time  on  the  acute  cases,  those  who 
might  receive  the  greatest  benefit.  There  are  some  cases  on 
the  back  wards,  with  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  can 
be  accomplished  even  after  great  effort.  But  so  many  acute 
cases  that  have  the  same  habit  and  disposition  of  sitting  around 
in  a  disorderly,  stupid  way,  might  be  greatly  benefited.  I  believe 
the  work  should  be  with  the  acute  cases  and  where  the  pros- 
pects of  benefit  are  the  greatest. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  advance  of  further  discussion.  Doctor  Bryan  start- 
ed on  the  worst  ward  at  my  suggestion.  He  suggested  this 
work  himself.  It  was  new  at  Cherokee.  While  I  read  a  good 
deal  about  such  work  having  been  done  in  other  institutions 
in  the  east,  I  was  somewhat  skeptical,  but  told  him  I  would 
give  him  such  funds  as  I  could,  if  he  would  start  with  the  worst 
cases  in  the  house. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  it  is  a  wonderful  work  he  has 
done  in  these  wards.  I  hope  to  keep  it  up  on  the  worst  wards 
and  if  we  have  sufficient  money,  I  hope  to  start  it  with  the 
acute  cases.  But  we  will  have  to  teach  the  nurses  and  have 
someone  about  the  institution  who  knows  how  to  do  it.     Doc- 
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tor  Bryan  is  now  away  studying  the  situation  and  I  hope 
when  he  comes  back  he  will  add  other  methods  to  the  work. 
He  is  now  in  a  position  to  take  the  acute  cases. 

The  Chairman:  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  board  of  control  will  give  it 
hearty  cooperation.  The  thought  just  struck  me,  if  in  order 
that  the  board  might  be  able  to  do  something,  a  committee 
might  not  be  appointed  at  this  time,  to  meet  and  go  over  the 
situation  and  set  out  fully  what  methods  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  make  this  a  general  thing  in  all  the  hospitals. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  very  wise  suggestion,  because  each  of  the  institutions  is 
conversant  with  the  work  and  in  each  they  are  doing  some- 
thing and  an  interchange  of  views  between  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  the  different  institutions  would  be  helpful. 

Superfctetndepxt  Crumbacker:  I  think  what  we  need 
now  is  to  train  some  people  that  we  need.  I  believe  a  com- 
mittee would  be  valuable  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  appoints  the  four  superin- 
tendents of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  with  Doctor  Donohoe 
as  chairman,  and  he  is  authorized  to  call  this  committee  to- 
gether at  any  time  he  may  see  fit  and  formulate  a  report  to 
the  June  conference. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  believe  we  should  show  our 
appreciation  to  Miss  Carey  in  coming  before  us  and  reading 
this  very  valuable  paper,  and  I  move  that  we  show  such  appre- 
ciation by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Report  of  the  Program  Committee: 

PROGRAM  FOR  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

of 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

with 
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BOARD  OP  CONTROL  OP  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

To  be  held  in  the  Office  of  the  Board, 
State  House,  Des  Moines. 
March  13—14,  1917. 


1.  What  is  Being  Done  for  the  after-life  of  the  Delinquent  Girl, 

By  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sickels,  Superintendent, 
Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Mitchellville,  Iowa. 

2.  Charity,  How  Applied  in  the  Care  of  the  Wards  of  the  State, 

By  J.  H.  McConlogue,  Member, 

Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

3.  A  Program  for  Tuberculosis  Work, 

By  Hoyt  E.  Dearhold,  Secretary, 

Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

4.  Recreation  and  Industrial  Training  in  Education, 

By  Fred  L.  Mahannah,  Superintendent, 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

5.  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  at  State   Insti- 
tutions, 

By  F.  H.  Mann,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

6.  The  Receding  Tide  of  Civilization, 

By  Harry  C.  Bowman,  Chairman,  Board  of  Control 
of  State  Charitable  Institutions, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

7.  Profitable  Potato  Production  in  Iowa,  # 

By  Professor  A.  T.  Erwin,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

General  Conference. 

H.  V.  Scarborough 
M.  N.  Voldeng 
B.  C.  Whitehill 

Program  Committee. 
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The  Chairman :  I  will  name  as  a  committee  on  program 
for  the  June  conference  Member  McColl,  Superintendent  Ma- 
hannah  and  Superintendent  Applegate. 

Upon  motion  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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"ASSETS,  NOT  LIABILITIES:  CITIZENS,  NOT  WARDS." 

■  t 

Mifls  Miriam   E.  Carey,  Supervisor  of  Libraries,  Minnesota 
State  Institutions,   St   Paul,  Minn. 


Eleven  years  ago,  at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  March  and  June, 
2905,  two  librarians  spoke  by  invitation  to  this  honorable  body  on  "libra- 
ries in  state  institutions.1' 

Nowadays  it  is  the  customary  thing  to  summon  outsiders  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  their  views,  suggestions,  and  criticisms.  City  councils, 
commercial  clubs  and  other  organizations  invite  specialists  to  address 
them  on  questions  of  housing,  recreation,  education  and  even  financial 
management,  and  the  statements  of  these  visitors  receive  serious  attention. 
But  eleven  years  ago  it  was  the  exceptional  board  that  did  such  things. 
Not  only  was  Iowa  in  advance  of  the  time  in  this  step,  but  'in  deciding 
on  a  system  of  centralized  management  for  its  libraries,  it  chose  one  of 
the  methods  which  have  since  been  so  widely  advocated  under  the  caption 
of  "economy  and  efficiency.' ' 

The  new  movement  in  institution  libraries  aroused  about  an  equal 
degree  of  interest  among  librarians  and  institution  workers — a  mild  though 
friendly  interest,  supposed  to  be  less  cordial  among  the  librarians.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  efforts  to  increase  this  interest  were  directed  toward 
librarians.  Their  attention  was  called  to  the  needs  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  to  whom  books  were  necessary  to  preserve  a  normal  balance 
and  of  others  to  whom  the  formation  of  the  reading  habit  would  open 
a  door  to  one  of  the  "durable  satisfactions  of  life." 

Although  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  funds 
and  the  size  of  their  several  fields,  which  seemed  to  prohibit  the  taking 
021  of  more  work,  as  the  librarians  understood  that  in  state  insti- 
tutions there  was  a  large  company  of  persons  who  wanted  something  to 
read  their  attitude  changed.    From  being  somewhat  skeptical  and  indiffer- 
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ent  they  gradually  became  earnest  and  cordial  in  their  willingness  to  help 
the  institution  libraries  in  any  way  that  would  be  acceptable  to  them. 

At  the  urgent  suggestion  of  Miss  Julia  A.  Robinson,  still  the 
faithful  friend  of  institutions  though  no  longer  directly  connected  with 
them,  the  American  Library  Association,  appointed  a  special  committee 
on  libraries  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions.  The  activities  of  this  committee  during  1915  and  1916  have 
been  great.  The  hospital  section  published  and  distributed  several  impor- 
tant pamphlets,  notably  a  syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  to  Nurses  on 
Books  and  Beading.  A  page  in  Modern  Hospital  was  edited  by  a  member 
of  this  committee  for  some  months  and  a  number  of  fine  articles  were 
brought  out,  one  of  them  being  contributed  by  Judge  G.  8.  Robinson, 
whose  powerful  support  of  this  cause  during  his  membership  on  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Control  will  never  be  forgotten.  Another  member  conducted  a 
survey  of  institution  libraries  and  reported  on  the  same  at  the  1916 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  And 
lastly,  a  manual  for  use  in  institution  libraries  was  compiled  and  is  just 
from  the  press  and  ready  for  distribution. 

The  labor  involved  in  this  work  was  cheerfully  assumed  and  the 
American  Library  Association  provided  the  funds  needed  for  publishing 
and  distributing.  Finally  the  committee  took  charge  of  a  section  meeting 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Indianapolis 
last  May  and  several  of  them  paid  their  own  expenses1  in  order  to  be 
present  and  take  part. 

At  the  end  then  of  eleven  years,  we  find  the  interest  in  institutional 
library  work  greatly  increased  among  librarians  and  its  importance  re- 
cognized by  the  American  Library  Association.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  as  a 
result  of  this  awakening  that  there  is  no  state  in  which  library  work  is 
organized  that  will  not  serve  the  institutions  in  any  way  they  may  re- 
quest. Book  selection,  the  organization  of  libraries,  the  training  of 
librarians,  or  the  general  oversight  of  the  work  could  undoubtedly  be 
arranged  for  if  the  institutions  wished  help  in  these  matters. 

In  last  years'  class  at  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  there  were  two  members  who  desired  positions  as  librarians 
in  hospitals  or  institutions  for  children  and  who  made  applications  for 
the  same:  as  the  library  schools  have  presented  the  work  in  institution 
libraries  along  with  other  lines  to  which  they  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  classes,  and  have  thus  made  it  possible  to  secure  trained  libra- 
rians who  prefer  to  work  among  the  segregated. 

The  fact  is,  that  after  eleven  years  the  interest  of  the  libra- 
rians has  far  outstripped  that  of  the  institutions.  Whereas  at  the  outset 
there  was  an  equality  of  concern  about  these  libraries,  now  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  librarians  seems  almost  revolutionary  in  comparison. 

But  what  will  all  this  avail  if  the  institutions  do  not  become  equally 
enthusiastic?     If  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services  will  not  the  ardor 
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of  the  librarians  cool  and  their  interest  in  this  cause  be  diverted  to 
other  things  f 

The  question  of  paramount  interest  then  is  how  to  arouse  the  in- 
stitutions to  the  value  of  their  libraries. 

All  public  servants  need  to  know  the  trend  of  the  times  in  order 
to  feel  the  public  pulse  and  be  ready  to  meet  all  demands.  To  ignore 
the  importance  of  books  and  the  reading  habit  in  the  twentieth  century 
scheme  of  things,  is  to  overlook  a  palpable  feature  of  modern  life. 

Reading  matter  for  soldiers  has  been  provided  in  stupendous  quanti- 
ties since  the  European  war  began.  In  England  there  are  three  large 
organizations  which  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  obtaining  and 
distributing  books  and  magazines  to  the  soldiers.  One  of  these,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  spends  daily  about  three  thousand 
dollars  in  keeping  up  its  huts  and  other  activities.  The  Germans  also 
maintain  a  highly  organized  system  of  providing  brain-food  for  the  men 
at  the  front.  Books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  are  provided  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  This  is  not  a  humanitarian  enterprise  but  an  undertaking 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  Twentieth 
century  man  has  been  called  "the  reading  animal "  and  whenever  cir- 
cumstances take  him  away  from  his  normal  habitat  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  read  or  he  will  lose  his  mind  or  else  degenerate  in  other  ways. 

This  trend  of  the  times  is  very  noticeable  in  the  branch  departments 
of  public  libraries  which  are  close  to  the  people  and  are  real  "social 
centers. "  The  foreign  born  population  simply  swarms  in  and  takes 
^possession.  The  librarians  are  put  on  their  mettle  to  supply  the  demands 
of  these  eager  people  whose  high  literary  standards  put  to  shame  the 
choices  of  the  average  American.  But  the  Americans,  especially  the 
ambitious  young  men,  are  as  much  in  evidence  in  the  libraries  as  the 
newly  arrived.  Thousands  of*  them  are  taking  correspondence  courses 
and  they  turn  to  the  lbiraries  for  help.  To  satisfy  these  working  men 
and  even  anticipate  their  needs,  is  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  libraries 
whose  proudest  boast  today  is  the  democracy  of  their  service. 

The  Immigration  Publication  Society  of  New  York  exists  solely 
to  prepare  and  distribute  literature  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  minions 
who  reach  America  without  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs. 
Think  of  the  enormous  foreign  born  population  in  our  state  institutions, 
in  the  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  consider  the  folly  of  neglecting 
any  means  which  will  change  into  intelligent  citizens,  the  ignorant  but 
often  well-meaning  individuals  who  without  this  help  are  liable  to  remain 
public  charges. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the  viewpoint  of  the  outside 
librarian  is  that  since  a  superintendent  is  obliged  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  institutional  life  to  provide  reading  matter,  he  should  do  it  on 
a  liberal  scale.  Because,  judging  from  results  in  other  libraries,  a  cen- 
tral library  room  with  a  good  collection  of  books  can  become  a  social 
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center  and  satisfy  the  need  of  a  "quiet  place  to  go  to"  which  is  felt 
by  inmates  who  miss  the  privacy  of  home.  Also,  library  privileges  can 
assist  in  discipline;  and  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  occupational  di- 
versions do  not  appeal  can  be  interested  in  reading,  if  there  is  an  officer 
in  charge  who  has  authority  to  go  about  the  institution  freely;  and 
finally  the  group  employed  in  carrying  on  the  library  can  be  improved 
in  mind  and  body  by  the  work. 

In  short,  a  library  in  an  institution,  if  organized  and  properly 
equipped,  serves  a  two-fold  purpose,  not  only  supplying  reading  matter 
but  while  doing  this  rounds  out  the  life  of  the  whole  establishment. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  indifference  to  all  this  which  is  shown 
by  the  correctional  institutions  of  most  states.  Instead  of  being  the 
most  insistent  to  obtain  all  that  can  be  had  from  libraries  as  part  of 
the  educational  and  ethical  training  they  give,  they  are  very  often  the 
most  callous  and  indifferent.  How  does  it  happen  that  visitors  to  the  splen- 
did libraries  in  the  Iowa  institutions  do  not  more  often  imitate  themf 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  good  work  done  in  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Indi- 
ana, Minnesota  and  other  states  has  not  had  a  greater  influence  I 

Outsiders  will  never  be  influenced  to  better  their  libraries  until 
we  are  vitally  concerned  about  our  own.  The  first  step  towards  getting 
everybody  interested  in  the  library  of  an  institution  is  to  organize  it 
as  a  department. 

The  fact  that  a  library  will  not  run  itself  has  been  rather  laid  up 
against  it.  But  the  real  trouble  is  that  it  will  almost  run  itself  and  so 
the  absolute  need  of  an  executive  is  not  so  plainly  seen  as  in  a  laundry, 
for  instance.  The  problem  of  administrating  the  library  in  a  school  has 
been  solved  by  making  one  of  the  teachers  the  officer  in  charge  with 
half  time  allowed  for  library  work.  If  the  plan  includes  deputy  libra- 
rians from  among  the  pupils,  it  is  a  perfect  solution  of  the  library  pro- 
blem in  any  institutional  school.  The  hospital  library  has  not  yet  been 
fully  worked  out,  but  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  one  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  training  school  for  nurses  should  divide  time  with 
the  library.  The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  get  the  library  recog- 
nized as  a  department. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  library  is  a  thing  apart  from  the  other 
activities  of  an  institution  make  it  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Some  of 
the  correctional  institutions  built  on  the  cottage  plan  do  not  centralize 
any  of  their  lines  of  work.  Each  cottage  is  a  unit.  A  central  library 
does  not  fit  in  with  this  scheme.  It  is  on  the  side  and  interests  nobody. 
I  know  one  such  institution  that  has  never  been  able  to  get  its  few  books 
out  of  a  closet  although  it  has  provided  well  for  its  pigs  and  chickens. 

As  the  library  is  apart  from  the  other  departments  except  the 
school,  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  department  in  itself  with  a  chief 
and  a  staff  to  carry  it  on.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  interest  is  born  and 
will  grow  and  flourish  and  spread  from  those  in  direct  charge  through 
the  whole  establishment. 
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The  staff — the  actual  workers  in  a  library — should  be  the  inmates. 
Their  interest  in  the  work  is  deep  and  unflagging  and  it  does  them  good. 
The  other  day  at  St.  Peter  State  Hospital,  the  librarian  leaned  across 
the  table  and  said  to  me,  "I  feel  so  much  better  since  I  had  this  work." 
The  men  in  the  prison  libraries  will  fall  upon  a  new  line  of  work  and 
fairly  eat  it  up.  I  mentioned  the  need  of  a  title  list  of  books  to  sup- 
plement the  classified  list  in  our  prison  library  during  a  recent  visit, 
and  the  next  time  I  was  there  I  found  that  two  men  were  working  on 
it  of  their  own  accord. 

I  repeat,  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  to  get  the  library  recognized 
as  a  department  and  provide  it  with  an  executive  staff  after  the  same 
manner  that  other  departments  are  equipped.  With  a  head  to  be  held 
responsible  for  results  obtained  it  will  always  follow  that  the  interest 
will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  to. make  good. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  indifference  of  institutions  to 
their  libraries  and  to  suggest  ways  of  warning  them  to  enthusiasm. 
The  thought  is  bound  to  come  occasionally  that  perhaps  they  are  right 
and  we  are  wrong.  Perhaps  after  all  the  libraries  are  merely  orna- 
mental and  not  vital.  Surely  if  the  institution  libraries  are  as  valua- 
ble as  we  believe,  the  superintendents  and  officers  would  be  the  first 
to  perceive  it  and  would  be  eager  to  push  them  to  the  limit.  What 
if  we  are  wrong  f  They  ought  to  know  their  own  affairs  better  than 
we! 

However,  before  admitting  that  this  is  true,  we  want  to  try  out 
a  few  plans,  and  one  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the 
manual  for  institution  libraries  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
This  manual  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  untrained  librarian  who 
wishes  to  make  his  library  conform  to  the  best  standards  and  yet  would 
like  to  avoid  unnecessary  "red  tape."  It  has  been  compiled  by  persons 
who  have  had  much  actual  experience  in  institution  libraries  and  are 
perfectly  familiar   with  the  peculiar  problems  which  confront  them. 

If  this  manual  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  country,  we  believe  that  they  will  find  it  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions and  that  by  it  their  interest  will  be  stirred.  They  will 
see  that  they  are  not  getting  all  possible  results  from  their  libraries 
and  will  set  about  modernizing  their  methods.  We  earnestly  solicit 
your  influence  in  distributing  this  manual  widely. 

Another  way  of  drawing  attention  to  the  libraries  is  by  means 
of  the  published  reports  of  the  institution.  The  library  should  have 
a  place  in  each  report.  Not  only  its  size,  growth  and  use  should  be 
stated,  but  the  amount  of  money  annually  set  aside  for  books,  periodi- 
cals and  binding  should  be  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  more  stimulating 
to  an  ambitious  superintendent  than  to  know  that  his  neighbor  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  spend  a  definite  sum  of  money  every  year  on  a  library. 
To  know  that  the  Joliet  state  prison  has  a  library  of  30,000   volumes 
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which  it  built  up  by  annual  expenditures  is  interesting.  To  knotov 
that  the  Owatonna  State  Public  School  of  Minnesota  has  $500.  set 
aside  for  library  purposes  in  its  budget  regularly  is  interesting.  It  makes 
you  want  to  see  what  has  been  done  with  the  money. 

Library  reports  of  an  informal  character  should  be  made  by  the  li- 
brarian to  the  superintendent.  The  librarian  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
out  the  homely  facts  which  are  often  so  illuminating:  what  books  are  most 
in  demand;  which  have  not  made  a  hit;  and  what  new  readers  have  "  joined 
the  library."  From  these  communications  the  superintendent  can  glean  the 
facts  he  wishes  to  bring  out  in  his  formal  reports  or  he  can  require  the  li- 
brarian to  submit  a  statement  for  publication  showing  size,  growth,  and 
use  of  the  collection  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  them. 

Whenever  the  various  features  of  institutional  life  are  exhibited, 
the  libraries  should  also  be  represented.  At  state  fairs,  and  state  con- 
ferences of  charities  and  correction  when  the  various  activities  and  in- 
dustries of  the  institutions  are  shown,  if  the  libraries  also  were  exploited 
it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  indifferent.  We  made  a  small  be- 
ginning along  this  line  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  confer- 
ence. Several  of  the  institutions  sent  groups  of  favorite  books  which 
were  placed  with  the  other  exhibits.  The  State  Reformatory  sent  several 
sectional  cases  and  the  books  shown  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  reveal- 
ing the  methods  used  in  their  circulation  and  classification  and  also 
the  kinds  of  books  the  boys  preferred.  Photographs  of  the  different 
library  rooms  were  also  shown  in  poster  form  with  statistics  compar- 
ing the  size  of  the  libraries  with  the  use  of  the  books. 

Perhaps  if  some  state  would  demonstrate  on  a  large  scale  the 
claims  made  for  this  work  the  effect  would  be  stimulating  to  others. 
For  instance  suppose  a  prison,  being  on  the  long  side  of  the  labor 
market,  should  decide  to  make  its  library  a  separate  department  with 
its  own  staff,  and  to  enlarge  its  work  so  as  to  take  in  a  number  of 
sidelines,  so  to  say,  and  to  serve  not  only  its  own  population  but  the 
other  institutions  in  the   state. 

It  could  decide  to  build  up  its  collection  of  books  to  a  greater 
size  than  needed  for  its  own  use  and  loan  to  the  other  institutions 
either  single  books  or  small  collections.  There  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  books  in  foreign  languages  but  it  is  not  practical  to  build  up  satis- 
factory collections  of  foreign  books  in  each  institution,  especially  since 
the  war  in  Europe  has  so  disturbed  all  lines  of  communication.  To 
import  books  involves  time  and  familiarity  with  ways  and  means  in 
order  to  get  good  results.  A  prison  library  could  make  a  point  of 
getting  together  a  good  working  collection  of  books  in  all  the  languages 
represented  by  the  population  of  the  institutions:  not  large  numbers 
in  each  tongue  but  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
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Then  the  persons  who  wish  to  read  in  Croation  for  instance  could 
have  as  many  books  borrowed  for  them  as  they  wish  to  read,  instead 
of  a  few  works  in  that  language  being  imported  for  each  institution. 

So  also  a  central  collection  of  technical  books  could  be  kept  up- 
to-date  in  the  prison  and  provide  for  all  the  institutions  what  was 
needed  in  the  sciences,  and  on  trades,  avocations,  and  business  methods. 
One  first-class  collection  of  this  sort  could  serve  the  group.  Music 
scores,  Victrola  records,  and  pictures  could  be  gathered  together  and 
loaned  on  demand.  By  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication,  one  fine  col- 
lection could  be  acquired  for  about  the  same  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  expended  in  making  small  additions  to  a  number  of  differ- 
ent libraries. 

Bookbinding  is  a  fine  trade  to  learn  and  to  practice.  It  is  adapt- 
ed to  both  men  and  women.  Let  the  prison  enlarge  its  bindery  and 
take  on  the  binding  and  repair  of  all  books  in  the  different  institutions, 
except  those  having  binderies  of  their  own.  Let  it  bind  periodicals  on 
a  scale  larger  than  required  for  its  own  use  and  sell  the  surplus  to  the 
other  institutions,  thereby  supplying  a  line  of  reading  extremely  popular 
everywhere. 

To  carry  on  these  various  lines  of  work  would  require  a  staff  of 
a  dozen  persons  or  more  and  the  chief  should  be  a  trained  librarian,  to 
avoid  a  period  of  experimentation. 

How  finance  such  a  scheme  as  this!  By  means  of  the  visitors' 
fees  which  come  in  more  or  less  steadily  all  the  time  at  the  prisons 
and  reformatories.  If  there  is  good  reason  for  visitors'  fees  at  any  one 
institution,  why  not  at  all  of  themf  Let  a  fee  be  charged  visitors  at 
all  institutions  and  a  book  fund  be  accumulated  upon  which  each  insti- 
tution could  draw  for  its  quota  of  books,  periodicals,  binding  and  ex- 
ecutive expenses  in  proportion  to  the  use  of  books  in  each  place.  If 
an  act  of  legislature  is  necessary  to  set  this  fund  aside  for  this  purpose 
exclusively,  let  it  be  passed  with  a  proviso  for  a  minimum  fund  in 
case  the  fees  should  fall  off. 

Prisons  are  supposed  to  have  the  largest  labor  supply  and  there- 
fore could  handle  .the  work  entailed  by  a  large  enterprise,  but  parts 
of  it  could  perhaps  be  turned  over  to  other  correctional  institutions. 
In  Oregon  all  the  library  interests  are  centered  in  the  state  library. 
Under  the  supervision  of  this  organization,  the  women  of  the  state  prison 
do  all  the  mending  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  traveling  library 
system,  and  girls  from  the  State  Industrial  School  prepare  the  new  books 
(for  circulation  and  assist  the  library  commission  in  other  ways. 

To  do  something  for  others  and  at  the  same  time  be  improving 
oneself  is  to  go  far  on  the  way  to  restoration  of  a  normal  attitude  toward 
life.  To  be  a  citizen  once  more  is  to  take  up  the  burden  of  the  man 
who  is  weaker  and  help  him.  A  line  of  work  that  reached  out  to  ones' 
neighbors  would  be  a  good  preparation  for  deeper  responsibilities. 
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The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  a  journal  we  all  read  but  seldom 
quote.  However,  most  of  us,  realize  that  it  voices  the  convictions  of 
the  average  man  as  to  present  day  conditions. 

I  will  quote  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  some  wise  words  on 
the  reading  habit: — 

"The  reading  habit  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  education.  We 
have  never  known  a  person  who  read  much  who  read  trash.  Invariably, 
by  our  observation,  the  person  who  reads  rot  is  one  who  reads  little. 
If  we  could  have  a  guaranty  that  a  boy  was  going  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day,  as  a  customary  thing,  reading  books,  we  should  feel  sure 
of  his  getting  around  to  real  books  in  tune.1' 

This  statement  so  agrees  with  conditions  among  prisoners  that 
one  wonders  whether  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ever 
"did  time."  For  prisoners  become  tired  of  fiction  and  if  there  are 
any  "real  books"  to  be  had  they  will  all  be  read.  Even  out-of-date 
books  of  science  and  history  are  steadily  worked  through  by  men  and 
boys  who  crave  something  substantial  to  whet  their  mental  faculties 
upon. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  believes  in  providing  books  in  order  to 
help  in  the  formation  of  what  it  calls  the  "the  most  precious  habit 
a  person  can  form — the  habit  of  relying  upon  books  as  a  means  of 
passing  a  certain  portion  of  every   day." 

The  period  of  enforced  leisure  in  the  daily  life  of  institutions  is 
ideal  for  the  formation  of  the  reading  habit,  and  there  is  nothing  easier 
to  provide  than  something  to  read,  given  sufficient  interest  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge.  The  habit  thus  formed  is  all  to  the  good  for  every 
person  who  goes  back  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  a  safeguard  against 
evil  influences.  It  suggests  the  library,  instead  of  the  saloon  to  a  young 
man,  and  provides  a  companion  through  the  printed  page  for  the  lonely  girl. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work,  which  has  become  so  much  a 
feature  of  institution  life  in  this  state  and  a  few  others,  may  become 
better  known  throughout  the  country. 

To  me  personally,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  it,  the 
possibilities  of  library  work  in  institutions  look  the  same  as  they  did 
ten  years  ago  when  I  first  took  up  work  in  this  state.  But  I  underesti- 
mated the  importance  of  the  reading  habit  to  conserve  leisure  time. 

Every  human  being  needs  to  be  fortified  against  idleness.  There- 
fore habits  that  will  become  "occupational  diversions"  ought  to  be 
fixed  during  the  educative  period  of  every  young  person. 

Observation  of  the  women  who  drifts  into  the  inebriate  homes  and 
retreats  for  drug  fiends  and  into  prisons  shows  that  they  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  small  industries  which  women  have  made  their  own.  Fancy 
works  opens  a  new  world  to  them,  some  of  whom  need  to  be  taught  how 
to  thread  a  needle.     Their  enthusiasim  for  these  occupations  is  pathetic. 
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It  changes  the  work  from  a  mere  pastime  to  an  ethical  necessity  in 
institutions  caring  for  women. 

For  men  there  are  not  many  such  occupations  but  reading  answers 
the  purpose  with  the  added  advantage  of  stimulating  the  mind. 

These  things  are  so  commonplace,  so  obvious  that  we  overlook 
them  in  our  search  for  spectacular  methods  when  right  at  hand  we  have 
means  entirely  suitable. 

Society  has  shut  away  from  itself  thousands  of  human  beings 
for  its  own  sake.  Many  of  these  return  to  take  up  life  on  the  same  terms 
as  other  members  of  a  community.  And  society  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  those  who  return  ought  to  come  back  better  men  and  women.  Just 
as  every  condemned  person  has  a  right  to  an*  environment  that  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  improve,  so  society  has  an  equal  right  to  insist 
that  the  man,  having  been  given  opportunities  for  education  and  a  de- 
gree of  culture,  shall  take  advantage  of  them. 

Then  in  the  course  of  time,  disciplined,  trained  and  schooled,  a 
new  man  goes  back  to  society  a  "citizen,  instead  of  a  ward:  an  asset, 
not  a  liability." 
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By  W.  L.  Kuser,  Superintendent,  Industrial  School  For  Boys,  Eldora,  Iowa- 


No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  we  are  living  in  the  greatest 
and  most  important  period  of  the  world's  history:  that  this  year,  this 
month,  this  day  is  surcharged  as  was  never  year,  month  or  day  in  all  the 
chronicles  of  time.  We  advance  at  a  rate  which  makes  us  gasp  at  times, 
and  in  our  quieter  moments  we  shudder  to  think  of  the  results  of  an 
encounter  with  a  substantial  obstruction  or  the  sudden  sighting  of  an 
open  bridge.  The  machine  is  geared  high  and  we  are  in  a  hurry.  To  bear 
up  under  the  rapid  pace  we  must  build  good  machines  and  smooth  the 
road  as  best  we  can.  Not  that  we  can  hope  to  construct  beyond  necessity 
of  repair  nor  that  all  ruts  and  bumps  may  be  leveled  but  our  aim  must 
be  to  equip  our  travelers  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  to  surface  well 
the  road  and  place  guide  posts  along  the  way.  Forewarned  is  forearmed 
and  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  be  religiously  neutral  and  still  say  that  every 
normal  being  believes  in  "preparedness." 

Friends,  it  is  a  solemn  business  we  are  in;  a  serious  time  in  which 
we  are  living.  It  is  no  little  job  this  task  of  making  presidents,  diplo- 
mats, senators,  governors,  and  counsellors  and  advisors  for  practically 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  do  our  best  we  shall  do  none 
too  well;  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  and  use  our  resources  to  the  limit 
and  to  the  best  advantage  we  still  shall  have  left  something  undone. 
With  Kingsley  we  may  say. 

"Oh!   'tis  easy 
To  beget  great  deeds;  but  in  the  rearing  of  them — 
The  threading  in  cold  blood  each  mean  detail, 
And  furze  brake  of  half -pertinent  circumstance- 
There  lies  the  self  denial" 

It  is  the  work  of  a  master  to  make  a  man  "fit  to  stand  before 
kings." 
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In  the  development  of  manhood,  oftentimes,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
a  disposition  or  inclination  to  do  but  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do. 
Few  parents  want  their  boys  to  be  anything  but  honorable  and  successful 
in  life  yet  how  many  fail  in  bringing  such  a  condition  to  pass.  School 
teachers,  Sunday  school  teachers,  social  workers,  institution  people, — how 
often  we  fail  in  our  efforts  to  strike  the  responsive  cord  needed  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  music  of  soul,  mind  and  body!  Can  greater  remorse 
come  to  any  man  than  to  look  back  through  the  dim,  dark,  dismal  years 
of  a  wasted  youth  and  see  where  and  how  one  sentence  from  the  mouth  of 
a  good  man  or  a  woman,  or  ttye  placing  in  his  hands  of  one  book  might 
have  brought  strength  and  success  instead  of  weakness  and  failure.  "Oh! 
ye  ancient  tools,  whose  use  I  never  knew.1' 

We  are  very  careful  as  to  the  company  our  boy  keeps  and  how  many 
times  has  the  social  and  institution  worker  heard  that  "Jimmie  would 
never  have  done  wrong  had  it  not  been  for  that  bad  Johnnie  Jones." 
We  pass  the  Harrison  drug  law,  we  oust  the  saloons,  we  regulate — very 
feebly  and  unobtrusively  usually — the  pool  and  dance  halls;  we  legis- 
late againt  public  profanity,  cigarettes,  and  gambling,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  moral  lepers  inflicting  their  hideous  mental  effusions  upon 
our  boys  with  a  fervor  and  regularity  that  is  uncanny.  Go  to  almost  any 
town,  big  or  little,  and  the  "Nick  Carter-Diamond  Dick-Tracy  the  Bandit" 
material  is  there  and  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible.  You  cannot  blame 
untutored  boys  and  perhaps  some  who  know  good  reading  from  bad,  for 
reading  this  stuff.  There's  a  bright,  colored  picture  on  the  front  and  it 
portrays  the  virility  of  manhood  in  daring  and  adventure.  There  is  a 
catchy  title  and  inside  you  find,  of  course,  a  lie  made  of  whole  cloth; 
but  what  of  that!  The  sentences  are  short,  each  one  full  of  vigor  and 
activity;  there  is  something  doing  all  the  time.  There  is  no  preface,  no 
dry  introduction  and  chapters  of  description;  something  exciting  happened 
in  the  first  paragraph  and  so  on  through  the  whole  pernicious,  bandit-making 
story. 

Why  do  we  allow  this  poison  to  be  manufactured  and  soldf 
"Who  would  want  to  read  such  stuff  any  way!"  someone  says.  Why, 
111  tell  you  who  reads  it  I  The  young  chaps  who  drop  out  of  school,  refuse 
to  hold  jobs,  commit  robberies  and  other  crimes.  The  men  of  tomorrow 
are  the  victims  of  the  yellow  backs.  The  bad  book  or  even  the  passive  book 
which  some  librarians  will  tell  us  ' '  does  no  harm ' '  has  no  place  on  a  library 
shelf  or  table.  If  it  is  not  a  worker  in  the  community  it  needs  ' '  custodial 
care"  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  takes  up  as  much  space  as  a  helpful 
book  and  if  kept  in  circulation  it  may  and  will  consume  hours  and  days 
of  valuable  time  belonging  to  worthy  persons  who  really  desire  wholesome 
reading. 

Cervantes'  bachelor  tells  us  that  "there  is  no  book  so  bad,  but 
something  good  may  be  found  in  it"  but  Carlyle  says  "if  time  is  precious 
no  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated  readings  deserves  to  be  read  at 
all. ' '    Even  our  leisure  time  is  valuable,  in  fact  the  boy  problem,  4  called. 
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is  one  which  deals  largely  with  the  use  of  spare  time,  play  time  or  leisure 
as  we  may  see  fit  to  call  it.  Is  there  any  better  way  to  use  at  least  a 
portion  of  this  time  than  by  permitting  the  boy  to  visit,  talk  and  com- 
mune  with  the  illustrious  living  and  the  mighty  deadf 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  to 
be  denied  the  pleasure,  the  benefit  and  the  culture  to  be  derived  from  the 
perusal  and  study  of  good  books.  Many  a  young  chap  realizes  his  needs 
and  appreciates  the  value  of  the  systematic  use  of  good  books  but  we 
have  done  so  little  to  Bhow  him  the  way  to  use  these  "golden  vessels  of 
the  temple"  which  contain  "all  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained 
or  been."  It  is  true,  however,that  we  are  doing  more  of  recent  years  in 
pointing  the  way  to  these  mines  of  learning  for  which  Gibbon  said  he  would 
not  exchange  all  the  treasures  of  India. 

Someone  has  said  that  literary  taste  is  a  matter  of  birth.  Literary 
teste  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  may  be,  but  a  desire  for  wholesome 
reading  is  no  doubt  more  acquired  than  inherited.  The  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  a  taste  for  good  books  in  children  rests  primarily 
with  the  parents  and  secondarily  with  day  and  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Sir  John  Herschel  said — "If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which 
should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be 
a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield 
against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown 
upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading. 

"Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you 
can  hardly  fail  of  making  a  happy  man  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with 
the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history,  with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest, 
with  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  that  have 
adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations,  a  contem- 
porary of  all  ages.     The  world  has  been  created  for  him. 

"It  is  hardly  possible  but  that  character  should  take  a  higher 
and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought  with  a 
class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity. 
It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of 
good  breeding  and  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  one's  eyes 
the  way  in  which  the  best  bred  and  best  informed  men  have  talked  and 
conducted  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other." 

If  we  will  carefully  guide  the  boy  in  his  reading  during  the  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life  little  fear  need  be  felt  as  to  his  book  selections 
afterward.  Too  many  times  we  say  to  the  boy  "you  must  read  good 
good  books.  Go  to  the  library  and  get  something  worth  your  while." 
We  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  book  to  get  and  when  the  boy 
finds  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  long  rows  of  shelves  and  books  he 
is  as  apt  to  hoist  the  white  flag  and  back  out  as  he  is  to  tackle  the  job  of 
making  a  selection  from  the  serried  ranks  before  him.     Here  is  where* 
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help  should  be  given,  not  only  in  selecting  a  soluble  book  but  also  in 
pointing  out  the  usee  of  the  tools  of  the  trade— catalogs  and  reference 
books. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  outline  a  reading  course  for 
boy*  but  rather  to  indicate  feebly  some  opportunities,  benefits  and 
beauties  of  good  reading  and  perhaps  to  place  warning  signs  at  some 
dangerous  places.  There  are  so  many  good  books  that  it  is  difficult, 
had  we  the  time,  to  name  a  list.  Much  advice  and  many  lists  are  now 
available  and  to  those  we  would  refer  the  interested  parent  or  teacher. 

Some  books  there  are,  however,  which  are  vital  and  must  be  read. 
Regarded  purely  as  literature  the  Bible  stands  preeminent. 
Our  own  Whittier  has  said: 

"We  search  the  world  for  truth;   we  call 

The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 

From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll, 

From   all  old  flower-fields  of  the   soul, 

And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 

We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest, 

To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 

Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read." 

In  poetry,  in  oratory,  in  logic,  in  biography,  in  history,  in  rules  of 
moral  conduct,  government  and  justice,  it  is  the  source  of  supply,  the 
great  base  upon  which  all  else  is  erected.  It  is  the  one  Book  all  boys 
should  have  and  know  something  of.  The  struggles  of  the  lad  Jacob 
are  being  fought  out  today.  The  boy  Joseph  endured  no  more  than 
many  an  immigrant  boy  of  yester-year.  The  Daniel  and  Gideon  of  old 
are  inspirations  to  the  boys  of  today  as  they  were  for  the  lads  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era  Plutarch  wrote  of  the 
world's  great  men.    In  the  language  of  Carlyle: 

"They  were  the  leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones;  the  mod- 
elers, patterns  and  in  a  wide  sense,  creators  of  whatsoever  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  men  contrive  to  do  or  to  attain;  all  things  that 
we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer 
material  result,  the  practical  realization  and  embodiment  of  thoughts 
that  dwelt  in  the  great  men  sent  into  the  world;  the  soul  of  the  whole 
world's  history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  history  of  these." 

So  it  is  evident  our  boy  must  be  acquainted  with  biographies  of 
ancient  and  modern  great  and  good  men  and  if  the  foundation  has  been 
properly  laid  there  will  follow,  almost  inevitably,  a  keen  desire  for  the 
great  literary  bibles  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature. 

Beading  must  never  be  assigned  as  a  punishment  nor  made  a  task. 
It  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure;  a  relief 
from  work  and  duty,  as  it  were,  for  we  must  njot  lose  sight  of 
Jthe  fact  that  a  boy's  reading  must  first   of   all   furnish  pleasure  and 
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boyish  enjoyment.  Neither  is  it  veil  to  have  set  times  to  read  and 
require  a  boy  to  do  his  reading  then,  willy-nilly.  One  should  be  in  a 
mood  to  read  and  Samnel  Johnson's  reflection  "man  ought  to  read  just 
as  inclination  leads  him"  is  doubly  true  of  a  boy  as  far  as  the  daily 
time  or  season  of  his  reading  is  concerned. 

As  to  just  what  books  a  boy  should  read  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
without  knowing  the  individual  intimately.  Different  natures  and  dis- 
positions require  different  books.  We  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  "a  multitude  of  books  distracts  the  mind."  A  few  good  books 
read  and  reread  until  the  author  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  reader  is  much 
better  than  too  much  fresh  reading  matter.  We  must  "slrim  the  cream 
off  the  literary  pans  of  milk."  Do  not  permit  the  boy  to  acquire  the 
notion  that  a  book  once  read  is  to  be  laid  aside,  forever.  In  cultivating 
a  taste  for  reading,  not  merely  to  pass  away  time  but  for  profit,  reading 
with  not  to  a  boy  is  invaluable.  Words  and  passages  can  be  studied  and 
the  boy  taught  the  real  objects  of  reading— culture,  character  building 
and  preparation  for  service  to  humanity. 

Every  boy  should  have  his  own  library  case  at  least  a  shelf  of 
the  general  home  library  which  he  can  call  his  own.  He  should,  in  a 
measure,  be  permitted  to  select  his  books,  e.  g.,  of  a  number  of  good 
books  let  him  take  the  one  he  wants.  It  may  not  be  the  best  of  the  lot 
but  the  boy  will  enjoy  more  the  reading  of  it.  He  may  choose  Treasure 
Island  in  preference  to  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Perhaps  the  next  will  be 
Bobinson  Crusoe  when  it  might  have  been  Marmion  but  by  the  time  he 
is  fourteen  years  old  he  will  have  walked  with  the  Master  and  other 
strong  characters  of  the  Bible,  lived  many,  many  happy  hours  with  Grimm, 
philosophized  with  Aesop,  sympathised  with  Jean  Valjean,  sailed  with 
Ulysses,  studied  with  Homer  and  supped  and  dined  with  Shakespeare, 
Buskin,  Milton,  Kingsley  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  note  of  warning  should  be  sounded  with  reference  to  the  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing;  the  respectable  appearing,  well-bound  book,  free 
from  all  border-ruffian  trimming  but  'full  from  first  to  last  of  highly 
colored  sensationalism.  The  boys  in  these  books  are  well  bred  but  of 
the  dare-devil  type.  They  meet  unheard  of  difficulties,  overcome  them 
all  and  after  going  through  fire  and  brimstone  they  scale  the  mountain 
side  and  rescue  the  lovely  maid  from  the  outlaw  band.  These  books  are 
good  to  look  upon;  in  composition,  grammar,  and  rhetoric  they  are  not 
bad  but  they  set  up  false  ideals  of  boyhood;  they  are  written  to  be  read 
not  to  be  digested;  they  are  written  to  sell. 

At  this  time  when  it  is  said  more  worthless  than  good  books  are 
being  written,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  for  a  moment  Raskin's  idea 
of  why  books  are  written. 

"A  book  is  written,  not  to  multiply  the  voice  merely,  not  to  carry 
it  mereely,  but  to  perpetuate  it.  The  author  has  something  to  say  when 
he  perceives  to  be  true  and  useful,  or  helpfully  beautiful.     So  far  as 
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he  knows,  no  one  has  yet  said  it;  so  far  ma  he  Vnows,  no  one  else  can 
say  it.  He  is  bound  to  say  it  clearly  and  melodiously  if  he  may; 
dearly,  at  all  events.  In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this  to  be  the 
thing  or  group  of  things  manifested  to  him — this,  the  piece  of  true 
knowledge  or  sight  which  his  share  of  sunshine  and  earth  has  permitted 
him  to  seize.  He  would  fain  set  it  down  forever,  engrave  it  on  rock  if 
he  could  saying,  'This  is  the  best  of  me;  for  the  rest,  I  ate  and  drank 
and  slept,  loved  and  hated,  like  another.  My  life  was  as  the  vapor,  and 
is  not;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew,— this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth 
your  memory.'  This  is  his  'writing;'  it  is  in  his  small  human  way,  and 
with  whatever  degree  of  true  inspiration  is  in  him,  his  inscription  or 
scripture.     This  is  a  'book'." 

Next  to  the  home  library  comes  that  of  the  school  and  for  homes 
which  lack  libraries  it  is  the  chief  avenue  of  relief.  Not  that  a  school 
library  can  take  the  place  of  one  in  the  home  but  it  is  perhaps  the  beat 
substitute.  In  the  home  pinched  with  poverty  it  is  a  ray  of  light  and 
warmth  and  where  parents  are  incompetent  it  assumes  a  most  important 
role.  Their  outlook  as  well  as  that  of  the  children  may  be  broadened 
and  there  will  be  developed  not  only  a  desire  for  good  reading  but  a 
better  parenthood  in  this  generation  and  those  to  follow. 

To  teach  the  boy  how  to  read  and  get  the  most  out  of  books 
is  the  important  thing  in  our  training.     Carlyle  has  said: 

''If  we  think  of  it,  all  that  the  university,  or  final  highest  school  can 
do  for  us,  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  began  doing — teach  us  to  read. 
We  learn  to  read,  in  various  languages,  in  various  sciences;  we  learn  the 
alphabet  and  letters  of  all  manners  of  books.  But  the  place  where  we  are 
to  get  knowledge,  is  the  books  themselves  1  It  depends  on  what  we  read, 
after  all  manner  of  professors  have  done  their  best  for  us.  The  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books." 

We  would  not  taboo  clean  fiction  although  it  must  be  understood 
that  fiction  can  sap  the  vitality  of  the  mind  as  dissipation  destroys  the 
vigor  of  the  physical  being.  A  boy's  library  must  contain  some  good 
fiction.  If  he  cannot  have  this  at  home  a  fine  work  can  be  done  by  the 
Sunday  schools  in  supplying  the  need.  Sunday  school  libraries  certainly 
have  their  places  and  they  can  be  made  interesting  to  the  boy,  provided 
we  eliminate  the  dreary  type  of  book  picturing  the  saintly  preternaturaHy 
pious  boy  who  delights  in  all  kinds  of  unworldly  pleasures  but,  sad  to 
relate,  dies  young. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  embrace  such  evils  as  Oliver  Optic,  Henty 
and  the  like.  There  is  a  happy  mean  and  we  today  have  many  books 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  real-boy's  Sunday  School  library.  Our  list 
would  include  books  by  Hughes,  Barbour,  Connor,  Trowbridge,  Maclaren 
and  others.  Such  a  library  would  be  used  and  its  real  purpose,  the 
building  of  character  and  manhood,  accomplished. 

We  would  not  conclude  without  making  specific  mention  of  a  class 
of  information  so  necessary  to  a  boy's  proper  physical  and  moral  develop- 
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ment  jet  it  is  denied  so  many  lads.  Many  parents  do  not  appreciate 
their  full  responsibility  to  their  boy  and  in  f ace  of  the  scriptural  warn- 
ing "How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect"  we  hear,  in  the  language  of 
Br.  Stall,  the  bitter  cries  of  the  boys  and  young  men  who  were  left  to 
grope  in  the  dark  to  blindly  blunder.  "Why  did  not  some  person  warn 
me!  No  friend  or  teacher,  neither  in  the  day  school  or  the  Sunday 
school,  not  even  our  minister  or  doctor  ever  said  one  word  of  warning 
to  me  upon  this  subject!  Father  and  mother,  who  must  have  known  all 
about  this  danger,  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me.  Instead  of  telling 
me  the  truth  and  warning  me  they  tried  to  deceive  me,  and  in  ignorance, 
left  me  to  go  wrong  without  warning." 

We  say  to  our  boys,  Stop!  Look!  Listen!  Get  an  education;  be 
honest,  do  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco;  avoid  pool  halls,  dance  halls,  and 
gambling  dens.  Do  not  swear;  do  not  fight;  do  not  this  and  that,  but 
of  the  God-given  passion  of  a  normal  boy,  the  one  sure  and  inevitable 
temptation  * '  The  affiant  sayeth  nothing ' '  and  alone  unwarned  and  unarmed 
the  boy  is  set  upon  and  too  often  vanquished.  Let  us  prepare  ourselves 
to  tell  our  boys  what  they  ought  to  know.  Let  us  begin  early  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  purity.  Let  us  tell  the  boy  his  life  story  first  and  in  the 
right  way  not  waiting  for  some  vile  tongue  to  impart  it  in  a  vulgar 
manner.  Such  a  book,  and  there  are  other  good  ones,  as  "What  a  young 
Boy  ought  to  Know"  by  Dr.  Stall,  will  be  invaluable  in  fortifying  a  boy 
for  the  inevitable  attack. 

We  would  say  more  of  the  boy  and  his  books  and  this  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  child  training,  but  the  limited  time  will  not  permit.  Let  us 
resolve  to  make  greater  and  better  use  of  the  minds  and  personalities  of 
the  masters  in  training  our  boy  for  his  work  and  his  place  in  society, 
teach  him  to  select  these  close  companions  and  shaperg  of  •  his  character, 
as  he  would  his  intimate  friends.  The  line  of  scripture  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,*'  was  never  truer  than  when  applied  to  his  reading  matter. 

"Who  hath  a  book 

Hath   friends   at   hand, 
And  gold  and  gear 

At  his  command. 
And  rich  estates 

If  he  but  look, 
Are  held  by  him 

Who  hath  a  book." 

"Who  hath  a  book 

May  fight  or  sing, 
Or  ride  or  rule, 

Or  anything. 
And  he  may  dwell, 

In  humble  hut, 
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Or  palace,  ere 

The  book  be  shut.' 


"Who  hath  a  book 

Hath  bat  to  read 
And  he  may  be 

A  king  indeed. 
His  kingdom  is 

His   inglenook — 
AH  that  is  his 

Who  hath   ft  book.' 
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By  Albert  M.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  Director  State  Psychopathic  Hospital 
at   the    University    of    Michigan,    Ann    Arbor. 


It  has  been  requested  that  I  present  before  this  gathering  ideas 
regarding  a  State  Psychopathic  Hospital,  held  by  one  interested  in  such 
an  institution   in   a  neighboring  state. 

I  take  it  that  there  is  an  agreement  among  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  administration  of  the  Iowa  state  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
and  those  engaged  in  medical  education  that  there  exists  a  need  for 
a  psychopathic  hospital  in  this  state. 

The  institutions  for  the  insane  may  feel  this  need  because  of  a 
knowledge  that  no  matter  how  well  organized  are  their  own  institutions, 
there  yet  remains  a  large  field  for  work  among  the  nervous  and  mentally 
ill  into  which  they  cannot  enter.  They  may  also  appreciate  that  medical 
and  scientific  work  in  their  own  institutions  might  be  stimulated  by  a 
organization,  whose  main  purpose  should  be  to  bring  to  the  investigation 
of  the  problems  relating  to  mental  disorders  the  best  facilities  that 
modern  medicine  has  at  its  disposal. 

The  medical  school  of  the  state  feels  the  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution in  order  to  furnish  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  the 
future  medical  practitioners  of  the  state  in  regard  to  mental  disorders. 

In  addition  to  these  organizations  there  is  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public,  especially  those  interested  in  problems 
of  public  health  and  social  welfare,  that  there  is  needed  some  institution 
in  the  state  which  would  aid  them  in  the  solution  of  many  perplexing 
problems  in  their  work  among  those  who  are  a  source  of  obstruction  and 
disturbance   in   our   social  organization. 

At  the  present  time,  Iowa,  as  are  all  of  our  states,  is  provided 
with  institutions  caring  for  those   citizens   of  the   state   who  by   reason 
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of  their  mental  condition  cannot  safely  remain  in  their  homes  or  com- 
munities, and  who  cannot  be  eared  for  in  the  usual  general  hospitals. 
In  their  organization  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  states. 
Organized  in  the  beginning  largely  because  of  custodial  needs,  they  have 
in  their  development  continually  been  active  in  bringing  to  their  work 
a  truly  medical  point  of  view,  reeoginzing  that  insanity  is  a  disease  which 
can  only  be  adequately  understood  and  treated  by  the  scientific  methods 
of  general  medicine. 

The  success  which  institutions  for  the  insane  have  achieved  in 
emphasizing  the  medical  character  of  their  work  has  varied  much.  All 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent,  in  at  least  instilling  a  fair  amount  of 
medical  interest  into  the  problems  of  institutional  administration.  Some 
few  have  achieved  much  success  and  the  standards  of  their  work,  if 
judged  solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  scientific  medicine,  compare  favor- 
ably with  our  best  general  hospitals. 

The. large  state  hospital  for  the  insane  labors  under  certain  diffi- 
culties which  interfere  with  its  continued  progress  towards  the  highest 
medical  standards,  no  matter  how  willing  and  however  high  the  ideals 
of  the  executive  officers  may  be.  The  interests  of  the  administrative 
force  are  by  necessity  deeply  absorbed  in  problems  of  economical  ad- 
ministration and  of  material  development  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  executive  officers  are  continually  perplexed  by  ever  changing  medical 
and  nursing  assistants.  The  hospital  seems  bound  by  a  routine  molded 
by  tradition  and  difficult  to  cast  aside. 

Compared  with  the  past  much  progress  has  been  made.  Medical 
examinations  of  patients  are  now  routine  matters.  Note  taking  and 
medical  records  are  systematically  made.  Modern  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  caried  out  more  or  less  consistently.  Few  institutions  are 
without  laboratory  equipment  which  facilitates  clinical  diagnosis  and 
stimulates  the  interest  of  the  medical  force.  Above  all,  the  ftliwiral 
conference  serves  as  a  coordinating  force  in  all  of  the  medical  activities 
of  the  hospital.  But  with  all  of  this  creditable  development,  can  it 
be  said  that  the  needs  of  the  state  are  completely  met  by  the  existing 
organization  for  the  care  of  the  insane! 

It  is  probable  that  the  institutions  already  organized  can  by 
increasing  their  capacity  care  for  all  of  the  commitable  insane  for 
some  time  to  come,  allowing  for  the  normal  increase.  But  there  is  a 
growing  appreciation  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  individuals  who 
are  prevented  from  leading  healthy  and  comfortable  existences  or  of 
working  to  their  fullest  efficiency  by  reason  of  mental  abnormalities, 
and  who  are  not  commitable  to  any  institution  now  existing. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  mentally  abnormal  in  our  communities  who  need  aid  because  of  mental 
illness.  Among  these  are  sufferers  from  a  variety  of  hysterical  disorders, 
from  abnormal  fears  and  dreads,  and  from  troublesome  mental  habits. 
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There  is  also  a  very  large  number  who  are  mentally  backward  and  be- 
cause of  this  are  misfits  in  the  family  and  obstructions  to  the  normal 
rate  of  progress  in  schools  and  efficiency  in  business.  Disorders  such 
as  these   only   rarely  find  adequate   treatment  outside   of   institutions. 

It  might  be  argued  that  provision  could  be  made  for  all  such 
patients  by  special  arrangements  in  the  now  existing  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, as  some  patients  of  this  class  are  continually  being  treated  in  these  in- 
stitutions. There  are*  certain  facts  that  will  prevent  the  success  of 
this  course.  One  of  these  is  the  disinclination  of  individuals  of  this 
class  to  undergo  the  formalities  which  now  seem  essential  for  hospital 
commitment  and  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  most  institutions 
receive  only  commited  cases. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  many  places  to- 
wards minimizing  commitment  formalities.  Already  the  plan  of  volun- 
tary admissions  has  done  much  to  make  it  easier  for  many  patients  to 
avail  themselves  of  hospital  treatment  who  would  not  if  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  usual  court  formalities.  In  some  states  it  is  now 
possible  for  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  receive  indigent  patients  as 
voluntary  admissions. 

An  even  greater  difficulty  which  prevents  patients  of  this  class 
from  coming  into  state  hospitals  is  the  feeling  of  embarrassment  which 
such  associations  bring.  No  matter  how  much  we  realize  the  unfairness 
of  such  an  attitude,  it  nevertheless,  has  a  tremendous  hold  upon  people 
of  all  degrees  of  intelligence.  Such  an  attitude  appears  to  be  lessening, 
as  the  public  becomes  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  our  institutions 
and  understands  the  causes  and  nature  of  mental  disease. 

Neither  of  these  difficulties  is  serious  enough  to  present  permanent 
obstacles  towards  extending  the  facilities  of  the  state  hospitals  to  a 
wider  class  of  the  mentally  ill  than  is  now  done. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  should,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  make  it  easier  for  all  classes  of  the  mentally  ill 
to  undergo  treatment  and  that  each  institution  should  have  facilities 
for  classification  which  would  permit  the  treatment  of  so-called  psy- 
chopathic patients  somewhat  apart  from  the  more  chronic  and  turbulent 
forms  of  insanity.  As  this  is  perfected,  this  feeling  of  embarrasment 
towards  entering  state  hospitals   for   treatment  will   rapidly  pass   away. 

As  matters  now  are  it  would  seem  that  there  is  needed,  in  all 
states  of  large  population,  some  institution  to  care  for  these  border- 
line cases.  It  is,  in  part,  to  supply  such  needs  as  these  that  the  idea 
of  the  state  psychopathic  hospital  has  arisen  and  has  been  so  warmly 
supported  in  a  number  of  states. 

Much  of  the  interest  which  has  been*  shown  in  the  organization 
of  psychopathic  hospitals  has  gone  out  from  the  universities  of  the 
country  which   have   keenly   appreciated   the   lack  of   any   facilities   for 
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giving  instruction  regarding  mental  diseases  comparable  with  the  stand- 
ards set  for  medical  teaching  in  other  clinical  branches. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  and  its  psychiatric 
clinic,  the  only  instruction  given  in  our  medical  schools  in  regard  to 
mental  disorders,  was  either  as  lectures  by  physicians  of  state  insane 
hospitals  supplemented  by  occasional  visits  to  nearby  institutions,  or  in 
connection  with  instruction  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  teacher 
giving  chiefly  didactic  lectures  illustrated  by  an  occasional  case  of  insan- 
ity found  among  the  material  of  the  neurological  clinic  Such  methods 
suffered  by  comparison  with  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  other  medical 
specialities. 

Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  attendance  at  foreign 
medical  schools  appreciated  this  lack  most  keenly.  They  had  there  seen 
instruction  in  psychiatry  given  in  well  arranged  clinics,  having  abundant 
material,  the  entire  organization  showing  a  spirit  harmonious  with  the 
highest  standards  of  medical  teaching.  Buch  clinics  had  been  in  existence 
since  1865  when  in  Germany,  Griesinger  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Berlin  as  director  of  the  first  university  psychiatric  clinic  Through 
all  of  these  foreign  clinics  permeated  the  spirit  of  investigation  and 
research,  without  which  there  can  be  no  sound  basis  for  treatment.  At 
the  head  of  these  clinics  were  men  of  unusual  ability.  Their  names  re- 
main to  us  as  those  of  leaders  in  their  field  of  work  and  their  contribu- 
tions form  the  foundation  of  our  psychiatric  knowledge. 

In  this  country  no  university  had  a  psychiatric  clinic  until  1901, 
when  there  was  established  at  Ann  Arbor  the  State  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
and  its  psychiatric  clinic  opened  in  1906. 

For  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  there  was  active  discussion, 
among  those  interested  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  those  engaged  in 
medical  teaching,  concerning  the  needs  of  such  a  type  of  institution. 
Earlier  than  this,  between  the  years  1890  and  1895,  a  movement  had  been 
active  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  state  institutions  for  the  insane,  and  coordinating 
the  laboratory  work,  until  then  done  more  or  less  spasmodically  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  state  hospitals.  The  culmination  of  this  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the  New  York  State  Hospitals 
in  1895,  in  New  York  City  under  Dr.  Van  Gieson.  In  this  same  period 
important  advances  were  made  in  the  development  of  the  clinical  and 
laboratory  work  in  several  hospitals  for  the  insane;  at  Kankakee  under 
Doctor  Adolf  Meyer;  at  the  MeLean  Hospital  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  laboratories  under  Doctor  August  Hoch,  in  1895;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  reorganization  of  the  laboratories  at  Danvers  under  Doctor 
William  Worcester.  The  spirit  of  these  movements  spread  into  many 
other  state  institutions  but  did  not  lead  to  such  extensive  developments. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recall  the  changes  in  the  laboratory  and 
clinical  work  which  took  place  in  Iowa  at  the  Independence  State  Hospital 
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when,  under  Doctor  Hill,  the  laboratory  which  had  for  some  years  been 
a  part  of  the  institution  was  equipped  in  an  efficient  way  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  he  gave  to  scientific  work  the  clinical  work  of  the 
hospital   was  greatly   improved. 

In  Michigan,  the  movement  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  centralize 
at  the  University,  the  pathological  work  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
The  interest  developed  by  these  efforts  lead  directly  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  the  University  bpr  a  legislative  act  in  1901. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  omit  to  recall  that  during  the  discussions 
of  this  period  attempts  had  been  made  towards  the  organization  of 
psychopathic  units  for  mental  cases  in  connection  with  general  hospitals. 
While  none  of  these  represented  the  plan  of  a  modern  psychopathic  hospi- 
tal, they  marked  a  distinct  advance.  The  most  notable  of  these  was 
Pavilion  F  of  the  Albany  General  Hospital  under  Doctor  Mosher.  Some- 
what later,  psychopathic  units  were  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York,  and  more  recently  at  Chicago  in  con- 
nection with  Cook  County  Hospital. 

All  of  these  movements,  excepting  the  one  in  Michigan,  had  only 
very  loose  connections  with  university  medical  schools.  Of  these  various 
organization  there  are  but  three  which  have  any  comprehensive  organi- 
zation for  attacking  problems  of  mental  abnormalities,  and  which  re- 
present the  idea  of  a  modern  psychopathic  hospital. 

The  Boston,  Psychopathic  Hospital  is  an  institution  with  110  beds. 
It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000,  and  was  opened  in  1911. 
It  is  admirably  planned  in  its  arrangements,  with  ample  administrative 
rooms,  large  laboratory  facilities,  an  excellent  library,  an  extensive  out- 
patient service,  and  modern  facilities  for  treatment.  It  receives  patients, 
on  temporary  commitments,  from  Boston  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
In  its  administration  it  is  the  psychopathic  department  of  the  Boston 
State  Hospital.  Its  local  administration  is  distinct  from  that  institu- 
tion and  in  charge  of  a  medical  director.  Its  wards  are  open  to  the 
instruction  of  medical  students  and  one  of  its  staff  is  in  charge  of  the 
teaching  of  psychiatry  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  University 
It  is  active  in  scientific  research  and  many  valuable  contributions  have 
appeared  from  its  department*  Apart  from  its  administrative  con- 
nections with  the  Boston  State  Hospital,  it  has  no  determined  relations 
with  the  medical  work  of  the  other  state  hospitals  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  is  located  in  connection  with 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  It  was  opened  in  1914.  It 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $750,000,  and  has  a  capacity  of  88  beds. 
It  is  of  beautiful  appointments  and  has  provision  for  a  comprehensive 
organization  for  meeting  the  problems  of  a  psychopathic  hospital.  It  is 
not  limited  as  to  the  locality  from  which  patients  may  come.  It  main- 
tains a  careful  selection  of  patients  admitted  to  its  wards.  It  is  strongly 
emphasized  in   its   social   service   features   and   its   therapeutic   methods. 
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This  organization  is  the  psychiatric  clinic  of  the  Johns  fiopkins  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  and  its  teaching  functions  are  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  and  efficient  manner. 

The  State  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Michigan  legislature  of  1901,  which 
made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  its  erection.  As  originally  planned 
it  was  to  be  a  ward  of  the  general  hospital  of  the  University  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  state  hospitals  should  centralize  their  laboratory  work 
in  the  new  organization.  To  bring  this  about,  the  psychopathic  ward 
was  to  be  jointly  administered  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  state  hospitals. 

This  joint  committee  at  once  took  up  the  administration  of  the 
new  organization.  The  building  was  completed  early  in  1906  and  on 
February  7,   1906,  it  received  its  first  patients. 

It  became  apparent,  during  the  first  year's  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  institution,  that  many  difficulties  had  not  been 
foreseen  in  drafting  the  statutes  for  its  management  and,  unless  these 
were  revised,  the  smooth  working  of  the  Psychopathic  ward  as  a  part 
of  the  state  organization  for  the  care  ol  the  insane  was  by  no  means 
assured.  Its  problems  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  general 
hospital  of  the  University  of  which  it  was  an  additional  part.  It  seemed 
best  to  secure  for  the  institution  somewhat  more  independence  in  its 
organization  and  administration  but  not  to  lessen  its  intimate  relation 
with  the  teaching  organization   of  the  medical   department. 

These  conditions  made  it  advisable  to  enact  new  statutory  pro- 
visions for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  ward  and  this 
was  done  by  the  legislature  of  1907.  The  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  "The  State  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.' '  Its  relations  to  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  University 
were  unchanged  but  its  administration  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  four  members  from  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  and  four  chosen  from  the  joint  board  of 
hospital  trustees.  The  board  was  given  the  authority  vested  by  statutes 
in  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Its  purposes  were  distinctly  defined  to  be  a  state  hospital,  especi- 
ally equipped  and  administered  for  the  care,  observation  and  treatment 
of  insanity  and  for  persons  who  are  afflicted  mentally  but  are  not  insane. 

The  medical  director  of  the  hospital  was  to  be  pathologist  of  the 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  was  to  be  professor  of  psychiatry  in  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  University.  In  this  capacity, 
he  was  to  give  instructions  to  the  students  of  the  medical  department 
in   diseases  of  the  mind. 

A  further  provision  of  the  act  was  that  "There  shall  be  main- 
tained  as   a   part   of  the   Psychopathic   Hospital   at   the    Universtiy  of 
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Michigan  a  clinical  pathological  laboratory,  which  shall  be  a  central 
laboratory  for  the  Michigan  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  a  laboratory 
in  which  research  in  the  phenomena  and  pathology  of  mental  diseases 
shall  be  carried  on.'1  For  the  maintenance  of  the  laboratory  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  official  salaries  of  the  hospital,  an  annual  appropri- 
ation was  made  available. 

As  now  organized,  the  hospital's  activities  fall  into  five  divisions. 

I.        Observation   and  treatment   of  patients. 

n.      Laboratory  investigations. 

m.    Out-patient  service. 

IV.  Teachnig  functions. 

V.  Advisory  supervision  of  the  scientific  work  in  the  state  hospi- 
tals  for   the   insane. 

I.  Observation  and  treatment  of  patients: — Patients  may  be 
admitted  to  the  hospital  from  any  part  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  The 
only  restriction  is  that  their  mental  condition  shall  be  one  that  is  regard- 
ed as  suitable  for  the  hospital's  facilities  for  treatment,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  medical  director  for  the  admission  of  the  patient  be 
obtained. 

Patients  enter  the  hospital  under  one  of  the  following  provisions: 
— I.  Direct  commitment  to  the  hospital  by  order  of  the  probate  court, 
after  an  examination  by  two  physicians.  This  procedure  is  identical 
with  that  required  for  the  admission  of  patients  to  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  II.  Commitment  by  order  of  the  probate  court,  after 
an  examination  by  two  physicians,  for  a  period  of  observation  not  to 
exceed  thirty-five  days.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  period,  a  report 
is  sent  to  the  court,  which  committed  the  patient,  stating  the  mental 
condition  and  giving  advice  as  to  further  disposal  of  the  case.  If  de- 
sired, the  court,  acting  on  this  report,  may  commit  the  patient  to  the 
State  Psychopathic  Hospital  by  a  permanent  order;  or  the  patient  may 
be  committed  to  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  friends.  III.  Any  person  mentally 
ill  may  enter  the  State  Psychopathic  Hospital  voluntarily.  If  the  patient 
is  maintained  privately  no  order  from  the  probate  court  is  necessary. 
If  the  patient  is  indigent  then  the  probate  judge  may,  without  a  formal 
hearing  as  to  the  question  of  insanity,  issue  an  order  authorizing  the 
admission  of  the  patient  to  the  hospital.  IV.  Any  patient  under  treat- 
ment in  any  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  may  be  transferred 
from  that  institution  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  when  the  patient's 
condition  might  be  improved  from  medical  or  surgical  treatment  by  the 
physicians  of  the  general  hospital  of  the  University. 

Patients  may  be  discharged  from  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  ac- 
cording to  any  of  the  following  provisions: — I.  They  may  be  discharged 
to  their  friends.  IE.  They  may  be  transferred  to  the  state  hospital  in 
the  district  in  which  they  reside.  Authority  for  this  is  given  in  all 
orders  of  commitment  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital.  * 
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II.  Laboratory  investigation: — Thar*  are  available  for  these 
purposes  well  equipped  laboratories  arranged  for  pathological  studies, 
serological  and  j*!™***!  diagnosis,  experimental  psychology  and  photo- 
graphy. The  laboratory  of  the  hospital,  being  the  central  laboratory 
for  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  receives  much  interesting  material 
for  study.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  given  to  the  institution 
sending  the  material.  In  the  serological  laboratory,  aside  from  the  routine 
laboratory  examinations  in  connection  with  the  clinical  work  of  the  hospital, 
there  are  made  Wassermann  tests  for  all  of  the  state  institutions  of  Michi- 
gan which  care  for  the  insane  and  defective  classes.  The  work  in  the  psy- 
chological laboratory  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
psychology   of   the   university. 

III.  The  out-patient  service:— fThis  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
hospital  has  been  recently  organized  and  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  fields  that  the  hospital  has  entered.  At  the  present  time 
the  hospital  conducts  an  out-patient  service  for  mental  disorders  in 
connection  with  the  general  hospital  of  the  University,  and  also  super- 
vises a  very  completely  organized   out-patient   service   in   Detroit. 

IV.  Teaching  functions: — The  Psychopathic  Hospital  is  the  psy- 
chiatric clinic  of  the  University.  Clinics  are  given  each  week  to  the 
4th  year  class  of  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  wards  are  open  for 
the  instruction  of  medical  students.  Special  courses  and  opportunities 
for  original  research  are  offered  as  optional  courses  to  students  in  both 
the  medical  and  literary  departments  of  the  University. 

V.  Advisory  supervision  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane: — By  statute  the  medical  director  of  the  State 
Psychopathic  Hospital  is  pathologist  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
His  position,  as  concerns  the  work  of  the  state  hospitals,  is  purely  advisory. 
In  this  capacity  it  has  been  possible  to  enlist  the  warm  cooperation  of  all 
the  state  hospitals  in  methods  to  improve  their  clinical  work,  to  establish 
uniformity  of  reports,  to  maintain  a  systematic  laboratory  study  of  the 
nervous  system  of  well  observed  cases  of  mental  disorders,  to  participate 
in  local  conferences  at  the  various  hospitals  and  by  mutual  interchange 
of  ideas  to  maintain  a  stimulating  contact  between  the  two  organizations. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  superficial  sketch  of  the  development 
of  psychopathic  hospitals  in  this  country  that  their  respective  fields 
of  work  are  often  quite  different.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  three  more 
comprehensively  organized  hospitals  described.  These  have  in  common 
problems  of  clinical  observation  and  treatment,  teaching  functions,  an 
active  spirit  of  investigation,  and  a  high  standard  of  medical  efficiency. 
In  other  respects,  each  has  by  circumstances  found  for  itself  somewhat 
different  lines  of  work. 

The  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  represents  a  type  of  hospital  or- 
ganized on  the  plan  of  a  clearing  house  for  the  various  types  of  mental 
disorders  occurring  in  a  metropolitan  district. 
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The  Henry  Phippe  Psychiatric  Clinic  represents  a  type  of  hospital, 
fortunate  in  the  elaborateness  of  its  material  arrangements,  whose  ac- 
tivities at  present  are  largely  concerned  in  the  observation  and  treatment 
of  selected 


The  State  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  Ann  Arbor  represents  a  type 
of  hospital  of  very  modest  material  advantages,  and  administered  at  a 
low  cost.  It  receives  patients  from  any  locality  of  the  state,  with  little 
opportunity  for  selection,  and  has  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  state's  organization  for  the  insane.  It  is  probable  that 
still  other  types  of  psychopathic  hospitals  may  be  developed  during  the 
next  few  years,  where  special  situations  require  special  plans  of  organi- 
zation. 

It  seems  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  state  psychopathic 
hospital  adapted  to  the  situation  existing  in  Iowa  might  be  worked  out 
along  the  lines  followed  in  Michigan.  There  are  many  similarities  in  the 
relation  of  University  and  state  hospitals  in  the  two  states.  In  both,  the 
University  is  located  in  a  comparatively  small  community  and  this  forces 
upon  a  local  hospital  the  necessity  of  drawing  its  patients  from  widely 
scattered  places.  It  is  probable,  though  to  be  regretted,  that  both  will 
find  it  difficult  to  enjoy  as  large  an  outlay  for  material  arrangements 
and  cost  of  maintenance  as  might  be  possible  in  centers  of  larger  population 

It  might  be  of  advantage  to  outline  from  the  experience  we  have 
had  at  Ann  Arbor  a  plan  for  an  organization  which  might  meet  the  needs 
existing  here. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  psychopathic  hospital  would  be 
located  at  the  University  of  the  State  and  in  intimate  relations  with  its 
hospitals.  A  psychopathic  hospital,  whatever  may  be  the  extensiveness 
of  its  development,  must  have  certain  fundamental  characteristics,  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  instituti6ns  of  the  state  dealing  with  pro- 
blems of  mental  disorders.  These  characteristics  have  been  very  clearly 
formulated  by  Prof.  Southard  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital.  "The  psychopathic  hospital  of  present  tendencies  is 
an  institution  ready  to  attack,  within  its  means  all  the  problems  of  psycho- 
pathology,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  having  in  mind  the  patient,  of 
the  day  and  the  patient  of  the  future.11  With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  that 
the  organization  of  a  state  psychopathic  hospital  for  Iowa  might  be 
arranged  in  five  divisions: 

I.  Observation  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

II.  Social  service. 

III.  Research  investigations. 

IV.  Teaching  functions. 

V.  Cooperation  in  medical  work  with  the  state  hospitals. 

I.  Observation  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill: — Being  a  state 
hospital  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  offer  its  facilities  to  all  citizens 
of  the  state.    It  would  be  essential  to  restrict  in  some  way  admissions  to 
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the  hospital,  otherwise  its  accommodations  would  soon  be  filled  by  patients 
whose  chief  problem  itf  that  of  custody  rather  than  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. As  it  is  unlikely  that  the  examining  physicians  and  the  committing 
judge  would  have  any  extended  knowledge  of  mental  disorders,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  obtain  any  entirely  satisfactory  selection  of  patients 
before  entering  the  hospital  In  spite  of  all  restrictions  some  patients 
will  seek  admission  with  mental  disorders  unstated  for  care  or  treatment 
at  the  psychopathic  hospital.  There  is  some  advantage  in  this  from  the 
viewpoint  of  teaching,  as  it  furnishes  a  more  varied  clinical  material  than 
would  be  possible  with  patients  limited  to  strictly  borderline  disorders. 
The  restrictions  that  are  to  be  made  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  wishes 
of  the  public  At  the  time  the  organisation  is  being  secured.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  limit  admissions  to  mental  disorders  which  are  not 
regarded  as  states  of  insanity.  The  distinctions  between  psychopathic 
disorders,  as  the  term  is  commonly  employed,  and  insanity,  are  too  in- 
definite and  artificial  for  practical  use.  Experience  shows  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fill  the  capacity  of  an  institution  by  this  type  of  cases  alone, 
and  unless  this  is  done,  the  economical  administration  of  the  hospital 
would  suffer.  It  is  true  that  our  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  psy- 
chopathic hospital  has  in  part  been  made  to  furnish  treatment  for  this 
type  of  case,  but  it  is  not  alone  for  these  that  the  hospital  is  desired.  It 
would  thus  be  well  to  receive  into  the  psychopathic  hospital  all  cases  of 
mental  diseases  in  their  early  phases,  excepting  those  which  are  obvi- 
ously incurable  disorders,  such  as  the  mental  disorders  of  senility.  It 
would  probably  be  well  to  exclude  unusually  turbulent  patients  and  such 
as  would  by  their  conduct  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  other  patients. 
To  adequately  treat  this  class  requires  ample  room  with  isolated  wards 
and  unusual  facilities  for  classification.  Such  cases  are  treated  more 
advantageously  in  the  larger  state  hospitals.  A  psychopathic  hospital 
would  not  be  complete  in  its  arrangements  unless  it  had  facilities  foi 
the  treatment  of  turbulent  patients,  but  should  there  be  many  of  this 
class  the  work  of  the  hospital  would  be  much  impaired.  Apart  from 
these  limitations  any  person  mentally  ill  might  be  admitted  for  treatment 

It  should  be  possible  for  patients  to  enter  the  hospital  either  on  their 
own  responsibility  as  voluntary  admissions,  or  committed  by  an  order  of  the 
court.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  admission  being  deter- 
mined by  whether  or  not  the  patient  is  willing  to  enter  the  hospital  and 
conform  to  its  regulations  and  whether  his  mental  condition  is  such  as 
to  allow  him  to  appreciate  what  he  is  doing.  In  case  the  support  of  the 
patient  is  provided  By  the  public  some  authority  for  treatment  must  be 
given,  otherwise  no  court  record  need  be  required. 

If  the  individual  requires  legal  restraint  and  treatment  and  is 
unwilling  to  consent  to  enter  a  hospital  it  is  essential  that  the  procedure 
of  placing  him  in  a  hospital  be  a  matter  of  court  action  and  a  formal 
commitment  be  made  to  the  psychopathic  hospital. 
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It  is  desirable  that  all  such  commitments  be  temporary,  on  an 
order  of  observation.  This  observation  should  be  for  a  limited  period, 
preferably  for  at  least  one  month,  with  provision  for  continuing  the 
obsevation  for  an  additional  month.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  period, 
the  authorities  of  the  hospital  must  inform  the  court  as  to  the  diagnosis, 
and  progress  towards  recovery,  and  give  advice  as  to  future  care.  If  at  this 
time  the  patient  is  not  recovered  or  able  to  return  to  his  friends,  then 
an  order  may  be  made  committing  the  patient  to  the  psychopath^ 
hospital  until  he  may  be  recovered  or  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  him 
to  one  of  the  other  state  hospitals. 

This  feature  of  observation  gives  to  the  psychopathic  hospital  a 
function  distinct  from  that  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  It 
is  one  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  probate  courts  as  an  aid  in 
securing  a  proper  disposal  of  many  cases  regarding  which  they  feel 
uncertain  as  to  the  need  of  permanent  commitment.  Many  of  this  observa- 
tion class  would  come  from  the  juvenile  courts  and  from  organizations  for 
social  welfare  which  are  being  organized  in  our  largest  cities  and  in  connec- 
tion with  large  industrial  plants.  It  is  becoming  known  that  many  of 
the  problems  of  dependency  and  family  neglect  are  intimately  related 
to  mental  deficiency  or  abnormalities.  The  recognition  of  these  condi- 
tions would  be  a  most  helpful  function  of  a  psychopathic  hospital. 

This  observation  feature  could  be  utilized  by  the  courts  having 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  cases  for  the  determination  of  the  mental 
responsibility  of  one  charged  with  crime.  This  would  bring  a  marked 
improvement  in  conditions  now  surrounding  medicolegal  practice  in  our 
courts. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  a  state  psychopathic  hospital  must 
bring  it  into  very  close  relationship  with  the  state  institutions  for  the 
insane.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  a  very  small  way  their  fields  of  work 
overlap.  Many  patients  who  find  their  way  into  a  state  psychopathic 
hospital  might  just  as  suitably  be  cared  for  in  one  of  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  A  very  necessary  relationship  comes  from  the  need  of 
transferring  patients  from  a  psychopathic  hospital  to  the  larger  institu- 
tions for  further  care. 

The  capacity  of  the  psychopathic  hospital,  if  it  is  to  maintain  a 
classification  of  patients  so  as  to  carry  on  its  work  to  best  advantage, 
must  be  limited.  It  is  probable  that  if  a  psychopathic  hospital  is  organi- 
zed along  lines  we  have  suggested  in  this  discussion  that  the  demand 
for  treatment  will  be  far  in  excess  of  its  accommodations.  This  will 
make  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  facilities  to  those  for  whom  it  can  do 
the  most  good.  This  means  that  patients  whose  mental  disorder  is 
found  to  be  incurable,  or  one  which  is  to  run  a  long  course,  must  be 
transferred  to  some  other  institution  after  a  short  period  of  residence 
at  a  psychopathic  hospital.  At  Ann  Arbor  it  has  been  found  that  only 
7.3  per  cent  of  the  patients  remain  longer  than  six  months,   65.8  per 
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cent  remain  longer  than  one  Month,  41.5  per  cent  remain  longer  than 
two  months  and  26.9  per  cent  longer  than  three  months. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  mental  diseases  are  notoriously 
chronic  in  their  course.  While  recoveries  occasionally  occur  after  long 
periods  of  time,  even  after  years,  the  vast  majority  of  the  recoveries 
occur  after  treatment  of  a  few  months.  Experiences  at  Ann  Arbor  during 
the  past  ten  years  show  that  among  218  instances  of  recovery  11  per 
cent  occurred  with  a  residence  of  less  than  one  month,  41.2  per  cent 
with  a  residence  of  one  to  three  months,  and  39.4  per  cent  with  a  resi- 
dence of  three  to  six  months.  52  per  cent  of  the  recoveries  occurred 
under  three  months  and  91  per  cent  under  six  months.  This  showB 
that  if  recoveries  are  to  occur  they  will  come  after  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  residence  and  that  longer  residence  does  not  bring  expec- 
tancy of  recovery. 

A  considerable  number  of  patients  gaining  admission  to  a  psy- 
chopathic hospital  will  at  once  be  found  unsuitable  for  an  institution 
of  its  character,  such  as  unusually  turbulent  patients  and  those  unclean 
in  their  personal  habits.  While  facilities  should  be  provided  in  a  psy- 
chopathic hospital  for  dealing  with  these  classes,  their  influence  upon 
the  environment  is  such  as  to  react  badly  on  other  patients  and  by  this 
the  success  of  the  hospital  work  must  suffer.  Such  patients  must  be 
removed  elsewhere  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  only  available  places 
are  the  larger  state  hospitals. 

These  patients  who  are  transferred  go  from  the  hospital  with  an 
unusually  well  prepared  history  and  medical  record,  providing  the  psy- 
chopathic hospital  does  its  work  as  it  should.  This  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  maintan .  high  standards  for  the  medical  work  in  the  state  hospitals. 

The  idea  of  the  state  psychopathic  hospital  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  this  discussion  has  been  formed  in  the  assumption  that  this 
institution  would  be  located  in  relation  with  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  and  that  the  hospital  should  have  at  its  disposal  for  the  treat- 
ment of  its  patients  all  of  those  facilities  which  are  a  part  of  a  modern  gen- 
eral hospital.  Such  facilities  as  for  surgical  treatment  and  the  solution 
of  unusual  medical  problems  dould  not  be  duplicated  in  any  state 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

It  should  be  possible  for  any  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
to  transfer  to  the  psychopathic  hospital  any  of  its  patients  requiring 
special  treatment  or  observation.  While  this  might  not  be  done  to  any 
extent,  provision  for  this  should  be  arranged  in  the  regulations  of  the 
psychopathic  hospital. 

II.  Social  Service:  This  forms  the  second  division  of  the  func- 
tion of  a  state  psychopathic  hospital.  It  is  a  distinctly?  modern  feature 
of  hospital  work  and  one  in  which  the  psychopathic  hospital  will  find 
great  usefulness.     Under  this  head   are  included   activities   of  the  hos- 
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pital  which  lie  outside  of  its  walls.  These  consist  in  the  direction  of 
services  for  out-patients;  investigations  among  the  families  of  patients, 
educational  efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  public 
as  to  the  nature  of  mental  disorders  and  their  prevention. 

There  are  many  individuals  in  all  communitites  who  are  afflicted 
with  mental  abnormalities  but  do  not  require  institutional  treatment.  By 
intelligent  medical  supervision  it  is  possible  for  these  to  live  a  comfort- 
able existence  and  receive  much  benefit  and  still  remain  in  their  com- 
munities. This  supervi8on  can  be  carried  on  through  out-patient  ser- 
vices. These  services  should  be  open  to  all  mentally  ill  who  are  unable 
to  have  the  benefits  of  private  treatment.  Unless  the  hospital  under- 
takes such  work  as  this  many  an  individual  will  later  break  down  with 
a  serious  and  lasting  mental  disorder  which  might  have  been  prevented 
if  seen  at  its  beginning. 

There  are  also  in  many  communities,  organizations  interested  in 
social  welfare  work  who  have  no  one  to  advise  them  regarding  problems 
of  suspected  abnormalites,  often  encountered  in  their  work.  The  med- 
ical inspection  now  so  commonly  carried  on  in  our  public  schools  reveals 
many  instances  of  mental  backwardness  and  abnormalities  which  need 
the  advice  and  diagnostic  ability  of  those  proficient  in  psychiatric  med- 
icine. 

In  the  routine  examinations  of  patients  entering  either  a  psycho- 
pathic hospital  or  state  institution  for  the  insane  one  encounters  informa- 
tion showing  the  extension  of  mental  abnormalities  and  serious  diseases 
in  the  families  of  patients  which  have  never  been  appreciated  by  the 
family  and  remain  untreated. 

This  is  illustrated  very  clearly  by  the  experiences  we  have  had  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  making  routine  examinations  of  the  mates  and  families 
as  far  as  possible  of  those  who  enter  the  hospital,  afflicted  with  syphilitic 
nervous  disorders.  The  results  of  these  during  the  past  few  years  show 
that  about  32  per  cent,  of  the  mates  of  cases  of  general  paralysis 
entering  the  hospital  have  syphilis;  unknown  in  most  cases  to  themselves, 
and  many  show  symptoms  of  nervous  diseases.  Many  children  are  also 
affected  by  the  diseases  of  the  parent.  When  it  is  considered  that  from 
8  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  of  the  admissions  to  hospitals  for  the  insane 
are  cases  of  general  paralysis,  the  importance  of  extra-mural  work  of 
an  institution  concerned  with  mental  problems  can  be  appreciated.  In 
other  families  there  are  detected  instances  of  feeblemindedness  that 
are  unrecognized  and  unsupervised. 

An  important  branch  of  social  service  work  relates  to  the  super- 
vision of  patients  who  are  discharged  from  the  psychopathic  and  other 
Btate  hospitals. 

The  welfare  of  many  patients  depends  upon  their  living  in  selected 
environments,    and   under   more    or   less    supervision.     With    a   regulated 
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supervision  it  will  be  possible  to  discharge  a  larger  number  of  patients 
from  our  state  hospitals  than  is  now  the  case. 

Another  problem  of  social  service  lies  along  the  lines  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  This  includes  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  causes 
and  effects  of  mental  diseases  and  their  prevention.  This  can  be  con- 
ducted by  lectures,  by  clinics  and  by  publications. 

The  social  service  of  the  hospital  could  be  carried  on  by  trained 
workers  connected  with  a  psychopathic  hospital  and  out-patient  services. 
A  local  out-patient  service  would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  hospital. 
Others  could  be  conducted  at  a  distance  as  arrangements  could  be  made. 
Many  individuals  seen  in  these  services  later  enter  the  psychopathic 
hospital. 

III.  The  research  activities  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  form  the 
third  division  of  the  service.  If  the  work  of  the  hospital  is  to  be 
•carried  on  at  a  high  standard  it  is  essential  that  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion permeate  through  all  the  hospital's  activities. 

The  staff  of  a  hospital  should  be  ample  in  number  and  its  mem- 
bers selected  as  far  as  possible  from  their  interest  in  psychiatry.  Rou- 
tine duties  should  not  be  too  onerous  to  prevent  time  being  given  to 
reading  and  pursuit  of  independent  lines  of  investigation.  The  clin- 
ical work  should  be  conducted  by  scientific  methods  and  the  individual 
studies  of  cases  approached  with  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  problems 
of  psychiatry.  Bedside  and  ward  studies  of  patients  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  investigations  in  experimental  psychology  and 
clinical  pathology.  Where  opportunities  permit,  anatomical  studies  of 
the  nervous  system  should  be  made  by  modern  methods  of  neuropathology. 
The  laboratories  should  be  ample  in  size  and  equipment.  They  should 
be  directed  by  workers  trained  in  the  technical  methods  of  neuropathology. 
There  should  be  available  a  well-chosen  library,  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble in  its  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  psychiatry 
and  allied  fields.  The  scientific  interests  should  be  fostered  and  stimu- 
lated by  frequent  conferences  and  discissions  of  current  psychiatric 
problems.  Independent  investigation  of  special  ^problems  should  be 
encouraged  and  the  activities  of  the  hospital  should  be  kept  before  the 
public  by  publications  and  scientific  meetings. 

Not  only  should  research  be  centered  on  the  clinical  and  labora- 
tory aspects  of  psychiatry  but  investigations  should  be  extended  into  the 
social  aspects  of  mental  disorders,  their  causes  and  prevention.  This 
being  done  by  statistical  studies  and  social  surveys. 

Insanity  and  mental  disorders  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  prob- 
lems for  the  hospital  and  laboratory  alone.  Their  sources  and  continuance 
lie  for  the  greater  part  outside  of  institutional  control  and  are  intimate- 
ly related  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Thus 
knowledge  leading  to  the  prevention  of  insanity  will  come  from  a  wide 
variety  of  fields. 
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IV.  Teaching  Function:  One  of  the  most  argent  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  is  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
the  instruction  of  medical  students  regarding  mental  disorders.  The 
development  of  the  modern  curriculum  in  our  medical  schools  has  set  new 
standards  for  methods  of  teaching  and  in  this  instruction  in  psychiatry  has 
not  improved  as  has  that  in  other  medical  specialities.  Physicians  have 
for  years  been  going  into  our  communities  with  little  knowledge  of 
mental  disorders.  The  qualification  seems  to  have  been  only  sufficient 
knowledge  to  distinguish  between  the  more  common  forms  of  insanity. 
When  one  realizes  the  importance  of  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  its 
earliest  phases  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  mental  abnormalities 
preceding  the  acute  outbreak  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  importance. 
Their  lack  of  recognition  leads  to  serious  errors  in  treatment. 

Several  reasons  are  responsible  for  this  backwardness  of  the  de- 
velopment in  the  instruction  of  psychiatry.  One  has  been  the  failure  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  circumstance  that  mental 
disorder  requires  special  hospital  arrangements  has  prevented  this  class 
of  patients  from  coming  into  the  general  class  of  clinical  material 
which  has  been  available  for  teaching. 

The  establishment  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  at  the  University  as 
a  co-ordinate  part  of  its  hospital  facilities  would  bring  new  possibilities 
to  the  medical  school,  and  furnish  opportunity  for  advancing  instruction 
in  psychiatry  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  other  departments  of  medicine. 

The  hospital  should  have  rooms  for  clinical  teaching  and  its  wards 
and  laboratories  should  be  open  for  the  instruction  of  medical  students. 
The  amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  to  psychiatry  in  the  medical 
curriculum  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University.  At  the  University  of  Michigan  there  is  given  to  the  students 
of  the  fourth  year  class  a  clinic  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week 
throughout  the  school  year.  In  addition  to  this,  each  member  of  the 
class  receives  ten  hours  of  instruction  given  at  the  bedside.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  clinical  lectures  with  demonstration  of  patients  in  quite 
the  same  way  as  in  the  other  clinical  departments  of  the  medical  school. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  given  in  the  laboratories  of  the  hos- 
pital courses  in  neuro-pathology  and  elective  work  in  special  problems 
of  psychiatry.  The  psychological  laboratory  is  utilized  much  by  the 
department  of  psychology  of  the  University  and  work  in  abnormal  psy- 
chology is  an  elective  work  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  University. 

V.  Cooperative  work  with  the  state  hospitals: — It  has  been  shown 
that  the  necessity  of  interchange  of  patients  brings  the  psychopathic 
hospital  into  very  intimate  relations  with  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  Whether  the  relationship  is  to  extend  beyond  this  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  considered.  The  field  of  work  and  functions  of  a  psycho- 
pathic hospital  as  they  have  been  developed  in  this  discussion  are  such 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  existing  state  organizations  for  the  care 
of  the  insane.     On  the  contrary  it  is  an  efficient  aid  to  them  in  their 
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efforts  to  improve  conditions  surrounding  the  care  of  the  insane.  The 
facilities  which  it  requires  to  carry  on  its  work  could  not  to  advantage 
be  duplicated  in  the  existing  institutions. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  hospitals  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  work  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  and  to 
look  to  the  institution  for  leadership  and  aid  in  the  field  in  which  they 
are  mutually  interested. 

If  this  is  done  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  a  systematic  plan 
for  cooperative  work.  8uoh  work  might  include  special  courses  of 
instruction  given  at  the  psychopathic  hospital  for  assistant  physicians 
of  the  state  hospitals.  It  would  be  possible  to  organize  a  central  labora- 
tory in  connection  with  the  psychopathic  hospital  In  this  could  be 
carried  on,  studies  of  the  nervous  system  from  autopsies  held  at  the 
separate  institutions.  Reports  of  these  would  be  furnished  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  thus  furnish  important  information  regarding  cases  which 
they  have  studied  during  life.  It  would  be  possible  to  centralize  the 
serological  work  of  the  state  institutions  in  one  laboratory  at  the  psy- 
chopathic hospital.  In  order  that  a  cooperative  work  should  have  some 
stability  it  would  be  well  if  the  director  of  the  psychopathic  hospital 
should  have  some  authoritative  relation  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  If  this  were  done,  the  state  psychopathic  hospital  becomes  a 
centralizing  and  directing  force  in  the  attack  which  the  state  is  making 
upon  insanity. 

As  the  state  psychopathic  hospital  occupies  a  position  which  con- 
cerns both  the  care  of  the  insane  and  educational  problems  centered  in 
the  University  it  would  be  advisable  that  it  be  jointly  controlled  by 
the  administrative  boards  in  charge  of  the  insane  hospitals  and  of  the 
University. 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  no  men  of  medical  training  on 
these  boards  it  would  seem  advisable  that  there  should  be  an  advisory 
board  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  hospital.  This  board 
might  be  composed  of  representatives  both  from  the  faculty  of  medicine 
of  the  University  and  of  the  superintendents  of  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  advice  as  to  the  cost  of  such  an  organi- 
zation as  we  have  been  considering.  This  would  depend  much  on  the 
number  of  beds  desired,  and  the  elaborateness  of  arrangements.  Local 
building  conditions  make  any  comparison  with  existing  psychopathic  hos- 
pitals of  little  value.  The  two  hospitals  which  meet  the  'requirements 
of  the  psychopathic  hospital  in  the  best  way  represent  a  large  outlay 
for  construction.  The  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  has  a  capacity  of 
110  beds  and  its  construction  cost  was  about  $5,450  per  bed.  The  Henry 
Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  with  a  capacity  of  88  beds  had  a  construction 
cost  of  about  $8,500  per  bed. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  psychopathic  hospital  we  have  been  con- 
sidering to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Iowa  should 
have  a  capacity  of  from  75  to  100  beds.  A  larger  capacity  than  this 
would  require  a  larger  administrative  expense  and  would  have  little 
advantage    from  the  standpoint  of  treatment  or  teaching. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  equally  difficult  to  estimate.  It  would 
seem  wise  to  keep  separate  the  cost  of  the  actual  treatment  and  mainte- 
nance of  patients  and  that  for  the  social  service  and  laboratory  work 
in  connection  with  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  amount  of 
money  expended  for  this  latter  work  would  depend  much  on  how  compre- 
hensively the  laboratory  work  is  to  be  conducted  and  how  far  the  social 
service  activities  of  the  hospital  would  be  developed. 

As  to  the  cost  of  treatment  and  maintenance  of  patients  it  will 
be  found  that  it  will,  at  a  minimum,  be  larger  than  that  for  patients 
in  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  .  If  the  entire  salary  list  and 
the  maintenance,  of  the  social  service  and  laboratory  work  be  incluled, 
the  cost  per  patient  would  be  at  least  $15  per  week. 

If  a  psychopathic  hospital  is  established  in  this  state  it  should  be 
organized  to  adequately  meet  the  problems  which  come  to  it.  The  cost 
might  seem  large,  but  its  field  of  work  not  only  concerns  the  present 
but  the  future.  It  offers  the  most  rational  way  to  attack  the  problem 
of  increasing  mental  and  nervous  disorders.  It  is  inevitable  that  if  this 
institution  be  established  the  future  problems  of  insanity  and  mental 
abnormalities  will  be  less  urgent  and  during  the  present  a  new  spirit 
will  govern  our  attitude  towards  insanity  and  its  social  relations. 
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By  Miss  Beth  Lemen,  Dietitian,  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


In  the  methods  usually  followed  in  expressing  the  results  of  dietary 
studies  the  functions  of  food  are  had  in  mind  and  the  results  attempt 
to  show  the  value  of  the  daily  ration  as  a  tissue  former  and  energy 
yielder.  But  what  are  the  functions  and  uses  of  food  in  the  body! 
They  are  named  in  the  modern  definition:  "Food  is  anything  which 
when  taken  into  the  body  will  furnish  heat  and  energy,  build  or  repair 
tissue,  or  regulate  the  body  processes." 

Fate  furnish  energy  in  the  most  concentrated  form,  while  the 
carbohydrates  supply  energy  in  the  most'  economical  form.  Protein  and 
mineral  matter  are  the  chief  sources  of  building  material,  while  the 
mineral  constituents,  water,  and  vitamines  regulate  and  maintain  the 
body  processes.  The  vigor  and  normal  growth  of  an  individual  demand  an 
adequate  supply  of  protein  food  which  should  amount  to  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  food  eaten.  Since  protein  is  found  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  more  expensive  foods  such  as  meat,  some  space  will  be 
given  to  meat  substitutes. 

Of  late,  the  great  importance  of  having  compounds  from  the 
mineral  world  in  a  well-balanced  diet  has  been  given  well-deserved  atten- 
tion. If  some  kind  of  fruit  and  a  green  vegetable  be  eaten  daily  the 
needs  of  the  individual  for  mineral  matter  will  be  met  satisfactorily; 
this  is  especially  true  if  milk  be  included  in  the  food  for  the  day. 

A  little  booklet,  published  by  the  Orisco  people,  entitled  "Balanced 

Daily  Diet,"  and  written  by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill,  contains  a  list  of 
foods  and  dishes  rich  in  the  various  foodstuffs,  which  might  be  helpful  to 
the  matrons  of  the  institutions.  It  may  be  obtained  for  the  small  price 
of  ten  cents. 
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Before  considering  our  institutional  dietaries,  a  little  concerning 
dietary  requirements  may  not  come  amiss.  Temperament  and  other 
factors  undoubtedly  have  an  effect  upon  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
by  individuals,  but  considering  average  values  and  uniform  body  weght 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  most  important  factors  in  determining 
food  requirements  are  age,  sex,  and  muscular  activity.  The  commonly 
accepted  American  dietary  standards  assume  that  a  woman  requires 
eight-tenths  as  much  protein  and  energy  as  a  man  performing  a  like 
amount  of  muscular  work  of  the  same  degree  of  intensity;  that  children 
require  smaller  quantities  than  adults;  that  their  requirements  increase 
until  they  are  fully  grown.  However,  the  food  requirement  of  children 
is  higher  in  proportion  to  body  weight  than  that  of  adults.  This  is  for 
various  purposes.  The  metabolism  is  more  intense,  the  storage  of 
foods  in  growing  parts  of  the  body  calls  for  more  food  than  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  hunger  or  build  and  repair  the  immediately  used  tissue, 
and  muscular  activity  is  frequently  greater  in  children  than  in  adults. 

The  energy  requirement  for  a  normal  man,  weighing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  seventy  kilograms  or  one  hundred  fifty-four  pounds,  which 
is  perhaps  the  weight  of  the  average  male,  when  engaged  in  moderately 
active  muscular  work  is  3400  calories  per  day.  Eight-tenths  of  3400 
calories  or  the  amount  required  for  an  average  normal  woman  at  moder- 
ately active  work  is  2720  calories  daily.  The  same  number  is  an  average 
daily  requirement  for  the  aged.  The  energy  requirement  for  children 
varies  with  the  age.  1600  calories  will  furnish  the  energy  needed  daily 
by  a  nomal  child  of  ten  years.  An  average  of  the  four  calorie  require- 
ments is  2610  calories.  This  we  will  take  as  our  standard.  As  has 
been  previously  stated  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  diet  should 
be  protein  or  tissue  building  food. 

The  calculation  of  the  ash  constituents  of  the  diet  is  more  labor- 
ious and  as  the  amounts  required  are  comparatively  small,  it  is  simpler 
to  see  that  the  foods  rich  in  salts  of  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  iron  are 
well  represented.     A  list  of  such  foods  will  be  given  later. 

As  a  whole  the  dietaries  sent  in  from  the  state  institutions  are 
exceptionally  well-made  up  and  show  thought  and  care  in  foodstuffs 
used.  The  cost  per  individual  per  day  is  remarkably  low  which  speaks 
well  for  the  board's  buying.  So  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  out  a  dietary  for  an  institution.  Necessarily 
foods  must  be  received  in  large  quanities  by  each  institution.  At  times, 
meats  must  be  served  oftener  than  need  be  in  order  to  be  used  before 
spoiling  unless  adequate  cold  storage  facilities  are  at  hand.  At  such 
a  time  other  protein  foods  should  be  omitted  from  the  diet  and  as  many 
fruits  and  succulent  vegtables  added  as  is  reasonable.  Perhaps  certain 
foods  run  out  before  the  next  shipment.  When  the  estimate  of  food 
for  the  summer  months  is  made,  it  is  expected  that  garden  truck  and 
fruits  will  be  raised  by  the  institution.     It  may  happen  as  it  did  this 
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year  that  the  season  is  dry  and  gardens  are  practically  worthless.  The 
dietaries  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  were  very  hard  to  make  out 
for  July  on  this  account.  Therefore  enough  succulent  vegetables  could 
not  be  given  and  the  diet  is  low  in  minerals.  An  institution  depends 
upon  its  own  milk  supply.  There  are  various  causes  for  the  failure  of 
cows— dry  season,  and  unexpected  circumstances.  At  such  time  the 
dietary  must  be  planned  accordingly. 

There  are  two  dietaries  to  make  out  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home: 
one  for  the  employes,  and  one  for  the  children.  Two  entirely  different 
needs  must  be  met.  The  children  receive  no  fried  potatoes  but  are 
allowed  pie  twice  a  week.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  but  what  a  shame  it  would  be  for  children  to  be  deprived  of  pie. 
As  much  milk  as  possible  is  worked  into  their  diet.  The  general  criti- 
cism is  lack  of  mineral  matter  and  the  too  frequent  serving  of  two 
starchy  foods.  This  may  be  justified  in  any  dietary.  For  instance 
when  hominy  or  rice  is  served,  something  else  has  to  be  served  for 
those  who  do  not  eat  those  foods;  everyone  eats  potatoes.  Canned 
spinach  which  is  not  expensive  and  is  rich  in  iron  is  recommended.  Oat- 
meal is  served  daily  for  breakfast.  While  oatmeal  as  a  cereal  cannot 
be  surpassed  an  occasional  change  to  rice,  cornmeal  mush,  barley  grits, 
cream  of  wheat,  or  graham  mush  would  be  very  acceptable  and  is  stim- 
ulating. 

The  same  general  criticisms  apply  to  the  dietary  for  the  employes. 
When  two  starchy  foods  must  be  served,  a  pickle  dish  helps  to  add  variety 
and  flavor.  Meat  sometimes  appears  as  often  as  three  times  a  day, 
but  as  a  rule  is  only  cooked  once.  Potatoes  are  usually  served  for 
breakfast.  While  these  things  are  not  to  be  recommended  and  do  not 
comply  to  the  ideal  dietary,  they  seem  necessary  to  supply  the  need 
of  many  individuals.  In  criticizing  dietaries,  the  circumstances  may 
not  be  well  enough  understood. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  study  of  dietaries  from  other 
of  our  state  institutions  for  the  month  of  July  1910. 

1.    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  dietaries  for  the  boys  at  Eldora  on  the  whole  are  quite  ade- 
quate. They  come  up  to  our  energy  requirements  and  the  protein  per- 
centage is  slightly  above  ten  per  cent.  The  amount  of  milk  used  is  to 
be  commended.  The  boys  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  disliking  turnips  when 
they  are  served  on  an  average  of  five  out  of  seven  days.  Turnips  are 
a  strong  juiced  vegetable  therefore  more  tiring.  Peas  and  string  beans 
served  on  three  consecutive  days  do  not  afford  enough  variety  although 
good  foods.  Oatmeal  appears  on  the  dietary  daily.  There  are  other 
nutritious  and  inexpensive  breakfast  foods.  If  rice  or  hominy  is  served, 
oatmeal  may  be  omitted  for  that  meal  The  diet  is  sufficiently  rich  in 
minerals,  but  roast  beef  and  liver  afford  little  variety  in  meats. 
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2.  CLABINDA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

The  general  suggestion  to  the  state  hospital  at  Olarinda  is  in 
regard  to  the  suppers:  beef,  potatoes,  rice  and  raisins,  or  rhubarb, 
four  and  five  days  out  of  the  week.  Potatoes  and  rice  are  both  purely 
starchy  vegetables.  If  a  different  succulent  vegetable  was  substituted 
for  one  of  them  each  day,  the  meal  would  be  better  balanced  as  well 
as  more  appetizing.  A  greater  variety  of  meats  are  used  in  this  diet 
including  mutton  and  bacon.  If  milk  and  eggs  are  used  generously 
in  the  food  preparation  the  protein  requirement  is  well  met.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  various  methods  of  preparation  are  used.  These  dietaries 
are  rather  low  in  energy  requirement  but  it  is  remembered  that  they 
feed  subnormal  individuals. 

3.  INDEPENDENCE   STATE   HOSPITAL. 

The  diet  at  this  state  hospital  although  high  in  protein  content  and 
sufficient  as  regards  energy  requirements  is  lacking  in  fruits.  There 
is  not  an  over  abundance  .of  succulent  vegetables  or  ash  constituents. 
Meat  three  times  a  day  overtaxes  the  digestive  system  and  is  expensive. 
Why  not  omit  the  cold  meat  for  supper  occasionally  and  sustitute  a 
meat  scallop,  souffle,  pie,  stew  or  hash  for  the  next  dinner's  beef  roast. 
Bacon  or  ham  might  be  substituted  more  often  for  beef  at  breakfast. 
Again  oatmeal  is  the  only  cereal  served  for  breakfast  and  is  listed 
daily. 

4.  CHEROKEE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

The  dietary  for  the  Cherokee  State  Hospital  shows  more  variety 
excepting  in  breakfasts.  Oatmeal  is  served  daily.  Altho  different  kinds 
of  meat  are  served,  the  diet  contains  too  much,  meat  making  the  protein 
percentage  much  greater  than  is  necessary  or  helpful. 

5.  IOWA  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  has  a  dietary  quite  adequate  as  regards 
protein  and  energy  requirement.  Farina,  cream  of  wheat,  corn  meal, 
and  rye  are  served  for  breakfast  as  well  as  oatmeal.  Rice  and  some 
succulent  vegetable  or  hominy  are  served  in  a  meal  containing  potatoes. 
It  is  again  recommended  that  one  of  these  starchy  foods  be  omitted 
from  the  same  meal.  Such  foods  as  contain  mineral  salts  are  frequently 
given  meeting  the  ash  requirement.  Rhubarb  appears  too  frequently 
were  it  not  rhubarb  season.  Fruits  are  valuable  in  the  diet  but  are  not 
apt  to  be  eaten  when  served  repeatedly,  thereby  losing  their  value.  It 
is  rather  hard  to  understand  from  the  form  of  the  dietaries  what  vari- 
ations in  cooking  and  serving  are  used,  but  many  may  be  and  undoubt- 
edly are  used  making  the  same  food  wholly  acceptable  when  served 
frequently.  There  is  nothing  on  the  forms  to  indicate  the  seasoning 
used.  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer  has  said,  "Half  the  success  of  the  dish 
depends  on  the  seasoning.  It  should  not  be  lacking  nor  should  it  over 
balance  the  original  flavor.1'  Seasoning  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  cooking  of  quantities,  and  it  is  the  institutional  problem  rather 
than  that  of  kinds  of  foods.  Institutions  are  forced  to  use  what  is  on 
hand  which  for  various  legitimate  purposes  may  limit  the  available 
supply  for  short  periods. 
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6.  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INEBRIATES. 

In  the  dietary  from  the  State  Hospial  tfor  Inebriates  again,  too 
many  purely  starchy  foods  appear  in  the  same  meal:  one  example  being 
potatoes,  macaroni,  hominy  and  peas  for  a  supper.  A  variety  of  custards 
are  a  good  substitute  for  pie  and  much  more  easily  digested.  Protein, 
energy  and  ash  requirements  are  met. 

7.  SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

In  making  suggestions  regarding  the  dietaries  for  the  Soldiers' 
Home  consideration  was  given  the  fact  that  the  people  fed  are  well- 
established  in  their  food  habits.  Perhaps  they  crave  meat  and  potatoes 
three  times  a  day.  The  energy  requirement  seems  well  met  but  the 
protein  percentage  is  too  high.  This  may  be  lessened  by  serving  meat 
but  twice,  or  even  once  a  day.  While  enough  minerals  may  be  supplied 
by  the  diet,  the  use  of  more  succulent  vegetables  is  suggested.  Again 
oatmeal  as  a  breakfast  cereal  reigns  supreme. 

8.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRJiS. 

The  most  appetizing  looking  dietary  came  from  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls.  It  is  well  varied  and  succulent  vegetables  are  freely 
used.  Both  energy  requirement  and  protein  percentage  fall  a  little 
below  the  suggested  standard.  This  may  be  justified  as  the  institution 
feeds  girls  and  women,  who  do  not  demand  as  high  an  energy  require- 
ment as  the  other  sex.  The  ash  constituents  are  abundant  which  is 
splendid.  Women  require  a  diet  rich  in  minerals  for  normal  health. 
Once  again  oatmeal  is  given  too  great  a  preference  as  a  breakfast  food. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  criticisms,  oatmeal  has  been  given  unde- 
served prominence.  All  things  considered,  the  cereal  breakfast  foods 
as  a  class  are  nutritious,  convenient,  and  reasonably  economical,  and 
worthy  of  an  important  place  in  the  diet  when  judiciously  combined  with 
other  foods.  Cereal  breakfast  foods  of  different  sorts  are  also  valuable 
foods  because  when  properly  cooked  they  are  soft  and  easily  taken  care 
of  in  the  digestive  tract.  Their  use  in  preference  to  more  hearty  foods 
is  certainly  rational.  In  institutional  dietetics,  especially  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  inmates  are  children  or  aged  persons,  some  breakfast  food 
should  find  a  place  in  the  menu.  However,  variety  of  breakfast  foods 
is  recommended  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  economy.  In  a  mixed  diet 
the  energy  producing  carbohydrates  are  more  important  ingredients  of 
the  vegetable  foods  than  protein  which  is  supplied  by  animal  food. 
If  for  any  reason  animal  foods  are  omitted  from  the  diet,  the  impor- 
tance of  protein  and  fat  in  the  vegetable  food  increases  greatly.  Cereals 
and  legumes  contain  more  protein  than  any  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  mineral  matters  needed  in  a  well-balanced  diet  occur  in  small 
but  sufficient  amounts  in  almost  all  classes  of  cereal  foods.  Milk  or 
cream  which  are  usually  eaten  with,  or  prepared  with  the  cereals  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  diet.     The  ill  effect  sometimes  noted  may 
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usually  be  avoided  if  excessive  amounts  of  sugar  are  not  added.  To 
add  sweetening  and  occasional  variety,  dates  or  figs,  seeded  prunes,  or 
raisins  may  be  cooked  with  the  cereals.  This  is  not  only  a  variation, 
but  an  addition  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  all  these  foods  are  high  in 
iron  content,  and  have  mild  laxative  effect. 

Just  here  it  seems  fit  to  add  a  word  or  two  about  excessive  amounts 
of  sugar  or  sweets.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  children 
crave  this  article  of  food  in  large  quanities.  A  few  rich  puddings  or 
cakes  should  be  given  them  only  occasionally  and  sugar  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  on  the  table  excepting  when  particularly  needed  on  or  in 
some  food.  The  same  may  be  said  of  syrup.  The  supposed  craving  for 
sweet  stuffs  will  probably  not  be  in  evidence  if  adequate  nourishment 
in  other  forms  is  furnished. 

Meat  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  diet  of  the  human  race  and 
when  rightly  used  is*  a  wholesome  food  and  a  staple  article  of  diet. 
However,  physiologists  admit  that  meat  is  not  essential  to-  a  well-bal- 
anced diet.  Some  of  the  superintendents  of  institutions  speak  of  meat 
as  being  craved  by  the  inmates.  Although  we  may  have  to  allow  them 
to  eat  a  larger  portion  than  they  should,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  all 
right.  Some  of  the  ill  effects  of  too  much  meat  in  the  diet  are  uremic 
troubles,  sclerotic  chlorosis,  obstipation,  imdfige>t£tfn  and  rheumatism. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  get  around  this,  and  the  most  reasonable 
way  to  suggest  a  method  for  lowering  the  expenditure  for  meat  is 
to  give  a  list  of  meat  substitutes,  or  foods  and  combinations  of  foods 
that  can  replace  meat  in  the  diet.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
when  neither  the  nutritive  value  nor  attractiveness  of  the  meal  is 
disturbed  or  lessened. 

Considered  from  the  -standpoint  of  food  value,  meat  is  used  in 
the  diet  to  supply  both  nitrogenous  material,  or  protein,  and  energy : 
the  latter  being  derived  chiefly  from  the  meat  fat.  These  vary  with 
the  cut  of  meat.  One  extreme  is  such  meat  as  round  steak  or  the 
corresponding  cut  of  veal  which  contains  many  times  as  much  protein 
as  fat.  Bacon  and  salt  pork  in  which  the  lean  is  found  only  in  small 
strips  is  the  other  extreme.    In  these  the  fat  greatly  exceeds  the  protein. 

Meat  has  another  important  function.  It  contains  in  a  larger 
measure  than  any  other  foods  the  substances  which  stimulate  the  normal 
and  natural  flow  of  digestive  juices.  Then,  too,  it  is  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  palatability.  No  other  food  imparts  the  same  flavor 
as  a  juicy  morsel  of  cooked  meat  when  prepared  in  such  a  way  that 
fat  and  juices  are  browned  together.  Palatabilrty  is  an  important 
characteristic,  so  when  one  looks  for  a  reasonable  substitute  for  meat 
in  the  diet,  flavor  must  be  considered  as  well  as  chemical  composition, 
digestibility,  and  nutritive  value. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  substitutes  for  meat  need  to  know  how 
much  of  each  substitute  is  necessary  in  order  to  replace  a  certain  amount 
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of  meat.  Fish,  milk,  eheeae,  eggs,  and  legumes  such  as  beans  and  peas 
are  the  usual  substitutes.  If  we  consider  only  the  protein  of  the  meat, 
the  following  general  statements  may  be  made:  2%  quarts  milk,  1% 
(pounds  fresh  lean  fish,  %  pound  dried  fish,  two-thirds  pound  ordinary 
cheese,  somewhat  less  than  a  pound  of  mixed  nut  meats,  nine  eggs,  % 
pound  peanut  butter,  two-thirds  pint  of  dry  beans,  peas,  cow-peas,  or 
lentils  is  equal  to  a  pound  of  beef  of  the  average  composition.  But 
since  meat  is  a  savory  dish,  any  acceptable  substitute  must  be  savory 
or  made  so  by  suitable  seasoning  and  proper  cooking,  Naturally  this 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  cook  and  the  quantities  of  food  prepared. 

Fish  in  earlier  times  was  the  common  article  of  flesh  foods  and 
meat  was  the  exception.     This  is  still  true  in  certain  coast  regions. 

Many  experiments  having  to  do  with  the  nutritive  value  of  fish 
have   been   reported   and   much   has   been   written.     Such    data   is   very 

well  summarized  in  a  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Farmers'  Bulletin  85. 

Meat  and  fish  are  so  similar  in  chemical  composition  that  there 
is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  they  will  serve  the  same  place  in 
the  diet.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  direct  the  attention  particularly 
to  the  food  value  and  palatability  of  salt  and  smoked  fishes  as  reasonably 
inexpensive  articles  of  diet.  Owing  to  their  marked  flavor  it  is  possible 
to  make  many  well  seasoned  dishes  containing  comparatively  little  fish: 
such  as  creamed  smoked  halibut,  creamed  codfish,  or  chowder  made 
with  salt  fish.  A  quart  of  milk  thickened  with  flour  and  mixed  with  % 
pound  dried  codfish  or  dried  haddie  makes  a  compound  which  contains 
more  protein  than  a  pound  of  round  steak  and  as  much  as,  1%  pound 
sirloin  steak.  The  addition  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  which  is  a  common 
practice  brings  the  protein  value  up  to  that  of  1%  pound  round  steak 
and  one  and  one-third  sirloin  steak.  The  fish  dish  not  only  costs  less 
but  it  serves  more  people. 

Eggs  and  milk  are  perhaps  more  usual  substitutes  for  meat  than 
fish.  Bread  and  milk,  oatmeal  and  milk,  mush  and  milk,  modern  breakfast 
foods  eaten  with  milk  have  approximately  the  same  nutritive  value.    Such  , 

combinations  are  very  rational,  for  cereal,  which  supplies  a  fair  amount  of 
protein,  is  also  rich  in  starch  and  supplies  the  fuel  elements  which  milk  ! 

lacks  to  make  it  a  perfect  food.     Because  milk  is   a  fluid  outside   of  i 

the  body  many  people  regard  it  as  a  beverage  and  do  not  realize  that 
a  glass  of  milk  adds  as  much  nutritive  material  to  a  meal  as  one-fourth 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  or  one  slice  of  cooked  beef.  It  is  even  more  thoroughly 
assimilated  than  meat. 

The  one   thing  which   cannot   be   accomplished   with   milk   is   that  • 
it  cannot  be  made  to  have  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  meat.     However, 
on  the  basis  of  digestibility,  composition  and  cost,  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
substitute  for  meats. 
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The  importance  of  skimmed  milk,  which  is  whole  milk  minus  fat, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  protein  content  is  just  as  great.  In 
buying  skimmed  milk,  it  costs  one-half  as  much  as  whole.  Since  the 
fat  may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  butter  or  less  expensive  fats, 
it  furnishes  protein  much  more  cheaply  than  beef. 

Eggs  in  composition  resemble  meat,  milk. and  cheese.  They  are 
less  concentrated,  that  is  they  contain  more  water  than  cheese,  but  are  more 
concentrated  than  milk  and  oysters.  They  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
lean  meat.  The  yolk  is  richer  food  since  it  contains  ash  and  consider- 
able fat  that  is  not  found  in  the  white.  The  digestibility  of  eggs  which 
has  been  widely  studied  is  now  conceded  to  be  as  thorough  as  that  of 
meat. 

It  is  well  known  that  eggs  require  less  time  for  cooking  than  meat, 
id  matter  of  fact— 4ess  time  than  most  common  foods — therefore  requiring 
less  f ueL  An  abundance  of  milk,  eggs,  or  both,  in  desserts  or  other 
dishes,  means  that  the  amount  of  meat  served  can  be  correspondingly 
diminished  without  changing  the  kind  and  amount  of  nutrients  served 
in   the  meal.     For   additional   data  regarding   the   food   value    of   milk 

and   eggs,   see   U.    S.   Department   of   Agriculture Farmers'   Bulletins 

128,  363  and  413. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  beans  and  peas  are  meat  substitutes. 
The  fact  that  they  become  less  concentrated  on  account  of  the  absorb- 
tion  of  water  during  the  cooking  process  while  meats  on  cooking  become 
more  concentrated,  should  be  considered.  The  dried  legumes  contain  a 
goodly  percentage  of  protein  but  are  much  richer  iu  starch.  They  are 
also  lacking  in  fat  so  it  is  rational  as  well  as  natural  to  add  salt 
pork  to  baked  beans,  and  bacon  to  cow-peas.  Legumes  are  well  assim- 
ilated. Because  of  the  starch  content,  well  prepared  legumes  are  a 
splendid  substitute  for  both  meat  and  potatoes  in  a  diet.  Dietitians 
are  now  objecting  very  much  to  beans  and  potatoes,  beans  and  rice, 
<ir  beans  and  cereal,  appearing  in  the  same  meal  as  well  as  beans  and 
a  heavy  meat  dish,  or  beans  and  any  other  adequate  meat  substitutes 
such  as  a  rich  custard  or  cheese  dishes.  Many  of  the  uses  of  legumes 
have  been  referred  to  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  121  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Nuts  and  nut  products  used  as  food  have  been  considered  in  Farm- 
ers'  Bulletin  332.  They  have  a  fairly  low  water  content  and  so  are  a 
concentrated  food,  supplying  ft  relatively  high  amount  of  nutritive  mater- 
ial in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  With  the  exception  of  the  chestnut, 
which  is  rich  in  starch,  nuts  contain  a  high  percentage  of  protein  and 
fats.  The  addition  of  nuts  to  desserts,  cakes,  puddings,  cereals,  and 
salads  decreases  the  amount  of  meat  needed  in  the  same  meal.  Nuts 
also  add  to  the  delicacy  and  flavor  of  a  dish  making  it  probable  that 
more  of  that  dish  will  be  eaten  thus  lessening  the  desire  for  a  large 
amount  of  meat. 
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Perhaps  as  satisfactory  a  substitute  as  there  is  for  meat  in  the 
diet  are  cheese  dishes.  Cheese  is  very  similar  to  meat  in  composition— 
in  fact  it  is  an  animal  food.  The  savoriness  of  dieese  is  also  to  be 
commended. 

Experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  cheese  have  been  conducted 
by  scientists  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  impression  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  past  that  cheese  is  indigestible  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. It  is  very  prdbable  that  cheese  has  not  been  the  cause  of 
the  intestinal  troubles  which  were  attributed  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  cheese  roughly  is  equivalent  to  one  egg,  to  a  glass 
of  milk,  or  to  two  ounces  of  meat.  The  fact  that  cheese  like  meat, 
contains  neither  starch  nor  cellulose  suggests  that,  like  meat,  it  should 
be  combined  with  bread,  -potatoes,  rice,  macaroni  and  other  starchy  foods; 
with  vegetables  and  with  sweets.  Succulent  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
better  because  of  the  concentrated  character  of  cheese.  The  making  of 
menus  with  cheese  as  a  central  dish  is  not  well  enough  understood.  In 
order  that  the  diet  may  remain  well  balanced,  cheese,  when  used  in 
quantity  should  replace  foods  of  similar  composition  rather  than  sup- 
plement them. 

If  these  different  meat  substitutes  are  used  with  reference  to 
their  nutritive  value  and  the  dishes  made  are  prepared  and  served  in 
an  appetizing  and  attractive  maimer,  the  dairy  fare  may  be  balanced 
and  appetizing. 

Much  has  been  said  of  mineral  matters  or  the  ash  constituents 
of  foods  which  are  necessary  to  the  vital  -processes  and  tissue  building. 
The  following  table  taken  from  Sherman's  "Chemistry  of  Foods  and 
Nutrition,"  lists  in  order  the  foods  rich  in  the  three  most  important 
mineral  matters. 

Rich   in    Calcium 
Raisins 
Dates 
Eggs 

Dried  fish 
Lentils 
Meat 
Oatmeal 
Olives 

Dried  beans 
Dried  peas 
Dried  prunes 
Dandelion  greens 
Bysi 
Spinach 
Walnuts 
Wheat  flour 
Irish  potatoes 
Peanuts 
Fresh  peas 
J<ettuce 


ion   in    Phosphorus 

Foods  Rich   in   I 

Dried  beans 

Hard    cheese 

Whoie  barley 

Milk 

Cocoa 

Vanilla 

Hard    cheese 

Almonds 

Egg   yolks 

Dried    beans 

Mustard 

String   beans 

Dried   peas 

Bread    fruit 

'Rye   bran 

Buttermilk 

Wheat   bran 

Cabbage 

Almonds 

Cocoa 

Beans 

Caraway    seeds 

Chocolate 

Carrots 

Com 

'Cauliflowers 

Gooseberries 

Celery 

Lentils 

Cottage    cheese 

Meats 

Cream 

'Oatmeal 

Currants 

Paprika 

Eggs 

Peanuts 

Figs 

Peas 

Herring 
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Huckleberries 

Rye    flour 

Pike 

Honey 

Vanilla 

Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Walnuts 

Lemons 

Salmon 

Entire  "wheat  grain 

Lentils 

Corn,  sweet  and  dried 

Limes 

Pearl    Barley 

Maple   sap 
Molasses 

Corn  meal 

Asparagus 

Mustard 

Soda   crackers 

Oatmeal 

Almonds 

Olives 

Cocoa 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Oranges 

White  bread 

Parsnips 

Peanuts 

Peas 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Berries 

Rhubarb 

Turnips 

Walnuts 

Wheat  bran 

Should  a  diet  contain  enough  of  starch  or  energy  producing  foods 
and  another  vegetable  be  desired,  the  following  list  of  succulent  vegetables 
may  be  suggestive.  These  are  the  vegetables  which  supply  water,  flavor, 
bulk,  acids,  variety  and  some  mineral  matter. 


beets 

onions 

artichoke 

carrots 

egg    plant 

celery 

turnips 

endive 

tomato 

brussels  sprouts 

kahl  rabi 

asparagus 

spinach 

salsify 

rhubarb 

lettuce 

radish 

okra 

wate?    cress 

cabbage 

squash 

cucumbers 

cauliflower   . 

mushrooms 

It  will  not  be  long  until  another  food  principle  will  be  added  to 
our  list  and  considered  in  our  diet.  Already  scientists  are  acknowledging 
the  existence  of  vitamines.  As  the  name  signifies  these  are  substances 
absolutely  necessary  for  existence.  They  have  been  isolated  from  protein 
compounds  but  as  yet  no  defenite  chemical  formula  can  be  given  them. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  mere  traces  are  sufficient  for  normal  life 
and  that  heating  to  any  degree  or  for  any  period,'  destroys  them  before 
they  are  taken  into  the  body.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  raw  foods, 
especially  fruits  and  vegetables  are  going  to  play  a  more  important  part 
in  the  diet  than  ever  before. 

The  factor  of  idiosyncrasy  is  an  important  one.     Individuals  differ 
greatly,  quite  irrespective  of  age,  in  their  digestive  and  metabolic  capa- 
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cities.     The  food  habits  of  the  human  race   are   an  expression  of  the 
thousands  of  years  of  experience  in  which  man  has  tried  to  bring  himself 
into  harmony  with  his  surroundings  and  have  been  determined  largely, 
as   regards  material  selected,   by   available  food  supply,  man   being  by 
nature  omnivorous;     that  is  capable  of  taking  all  foods.     So  the  food 
of  any  individual  or  family  is  to  a  very  large  extent   determined  by 
circumstances.    Thus  there  are  a  certain  group  of  people  who  crave  meat 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  group  called  vegetarians  who  will'  take  no  meat 
at  aU.    Making  due  allowances  for  the  personal  element,  or  idiosyncrasy, 
or  food  habit,  whichever  term  is  used— our  rule  obtains  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  ideal  dietary. 
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W.    A.    Bryan,   M.    D.,    Assistant   Physician,    Cherokee    State    Hospital, 

Cherokee,  Iowa. 


In  every  state  hospital  the  custom  of  using  different  occupations 
as  a  curative  method  is  as  old  as  the  hospital  themselves.  It  is  with- 
out exception  one  of  the  most  valuable  therapeutic  measures  that  we 
possess  and  is  not  only  of  great  value  in  treating  the  patient  but  the 
results  of  this  work  are  of  great  economic  value  to  the  state  itself. 
The  large  farms  surrounding  our  hospitals  were  primarily  secured  with 
an  idea  of  furnishing  a  means  of  occupation  and  the  work  together 
with  the  out-of-door  life  furnishes  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  armament- 
arium of  the  physician.  The  necessary  work  of  the  farm  furnishes 
employment  for  about  fifty  per  cent  of  our  male  patients.  We  have 
left  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  and  practically  all  of  the  women  of  an 
institution' who  cannot  or  will  not  work  on  the  farm  or  on  any  of  the 
departments  connected  with  it.  In  addition  to  the  work  inside  there 
is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  patients  who  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  kitchens,  the  laundry,  the  ward  housework  and  other  more  or 
less  monotonous  employment.  These  people  are  willing  workers.  They 
prefer  to  be  doing  something  and  there  is  always  great  danger  of 
permitting  them  to  become  mere  creatures  of  routine  without  any  initia- 
tive themselves. 

But  laying  aside  a  discussion  on  the  value  of  the  different  kinds 
of  work,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  class  of  patients,  the 
demented  ones.  Only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
any  hospital  are  willing  workers  and  we  have  about  forty  per  cent  left 
who  are  absolutely  of  no  economic  value  to  the  state  and  who  remain 
idle,  noisy,  destructive  and  untidy.  For  these  patients  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  employment  and  yet  the  gain  would  be  great 
if  only  a  small  percentage  would  improve.     Under  the  present  condition, 
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they  are  not  only  making  no  improvement  mentally  but  they  give  no 
return  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  invested  in  their  behalf. 
All  hospitals  have  these  cases  terminal,  dementias,  slovenly,  untidy,  who 
sit  about  the  ward  all  day,  their  heads  sunk  on  their  chests  and  in 
most  cases  mute.  Many  of  them  do  not  have  the  mentality  to  do  even 
the  simplest  tasks;  they  are  as  the  small  infant,  unable  to  use  hands 
or  feet  except  awkwardly.  The  only,  hope  for  these  people  is  not  in 
the  administration  of  medicine  but  in  re-education.  We  must  start 
in  the  beginning  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  and  endeavor  to  lead  them 
up  to  the  point  where  they  can  do  something  useful. 

For  the  last  six  months  we  have  been  conducting  a  class  in 
kindergarten  work  at  the  Cherokee  State  Hospital,  in  connection  with 
our  diversional  occupation  work  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
report  on  some  of  the  results  we  have  obtained  and  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  continue  it.  I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  several  mira- 
culous cures  or  even  of  marked  improvement,  but  I  cannot  do  so.  But 
I  do  say  that  results  have  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  a 
continuance  of  the  work  and  an  extension  of  its  scope.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  a  special  instructor  and  with  only 
such  material  as  we  could  devise  around  the  hospital,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  with  more  skilful  methods  we  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
more. 

In  beginning  this  work  we  wished  to  reach  only  the  class  of 
patients  that  I  have  spoken  of  and  with  this  idea  we  began  the  exper- 
iment on  Ward  6,  which  is  known  as  the  demented  or  untidy  ward. 
The  first  question  which  naturally  came  up  was  how  to  begin  and 
what  shall  we  do  to  begin  the  re-education.  These  men  and  women 
are  very  much  like  children  and  naturally  the  method  of  teaching  the 
child  was  the  first  thought.  But  we  have  a  very  different  problem 
from  that  of  a  child.  The  child  is  receptive,  eager  to  learn  and  to 
it  everything  is  a  wonderful,  unexplored  world.  In  the  demented  patient 
the  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to  gain  his  attention  and  to  hold 
it.  Many  of  these  patients  suffer  from  disorders  of  attention  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  many  of  them  to  take  the  slighest  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  about  them.  Here  then  we  find  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  this  problem.     How  compel  their  attention! 

In  order  to  make  a  start  it  was  decided  to  begin  with  the  very 
simplest  of  kindergarten  tasks  and  with  this  end  in  view  we  purchased 
a  set  of  "Froebels  Kindergarten  Gifts."  In  view  of  the  experience 
we  have  already  had,  I  believe  that  some  modification  of  the  <<FroebelM 
method  would  be  more  valuable  with  file  addition  of  some  of  the  work 
in  the  "Montessori  System."  I  consider  the  latter  system  the  more 
valuable  in  some  respects  "but  I  am  at  present  trying  to  devise  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  which  will  embody  those  features  which  are  par- 
ticularly adaptable  to  the  class  of  people  that  we  wo*k  with.     The  first 
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five  gifts  of  the  "Froebel"  consists  of  fcaodfifioations  of  the  cube, 
cylinder  and  sphere.  The  first  one  consists  of  six  rubber  balls  covered 
with  worsted,  each  one  being  a  tint  of  the  rainbow — blue,  green,  yel- 
lew,  orange,  red  and  violet.  Each  ball  has  a  worsted  string  attached 
with  a  loop  on  the  end  by  which  the  balls  may  be  hung  on  a  small 
frame  which  comes  with  the  second  gift. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  five  men  and  intentionally  I  picked 
out  the  least  hopeful  subjects  on  the  ward.  To  see  these  men  it  would 
hardly  seem  possible  that  anything  could  help  them.  There  were  three 
cases  of  dementia  praecox  of  the  hebephrenic  type  and  the  other  two 
were  imbeciles.  I  will  quote  you  briefly  from  their  histories  in  order 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  class  of  patients  we  are  trying  to  benefit. 

E.  8.  age  21;  admitted  four  months  before  we  began  this 
work.  The  duration  of  his  psychosis  is  said  to  be  two  years  previous. 
On  entrance  he  was  excited,  filthy,  would  not  eat,  and  was  very  noisy. 
Later  he  became  quiet  and  apathetic.  I  quote  from  a  ward  note  made 
in  December.  "He  has  been  very  filthy  in  unmentionable  ways;  only 
eats  when  persuaded;   will  not  talk." 

R.  P.  A.  case  of  dementia  praecox  who  was  transferred  to  Chero- 
kee in  1902.  This  man,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  has  been  demented 
for  four  years.  He  is  filthy,  at  times  violent,  and  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive of  his  clothing.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  him  tear  up  eight 
or  ten  pairs  of  overalls  or  shirts  in  one  day;   would  not  talk. 

B.    B.    Case   of    dementia   praecox   of   hebephrenic   type    who  has 

been    in   the   hospital   since    1905.      Has    been    very    demented;    will  not 

talk   and  sits  in  a  chair  all  day  never  moving;    his  head  sunk  on  his 

chest.  Is  *  filthy,  slovenly  about  his  clothing  and  very  untidy  in  the 
dining-room;   will  not  talk. 

J.  L.  age  28;  readmitted  from  a  county  home  in  September, 
1915.  He  became  unmanageable  there.  Diagnosis  is  imbecility.  He 
is  untidy  and  had  great  deal  of  psychomotor  activity.  Very  restless; 
cannot  be  still  a  moment;  continually  fidgeting  about  with  his  hands 
and  feet;  grins  in  a  silly  manner  but  will  not  talk;  powers  of  atten- 
tion are  practically  nil. 

W.  T.  An  imbecile  who  has  been  in  the  hospital  since  1900  and 
is  37  years  of  age.  He  is  only  one  of  the  five  who  would  talk;  is 
untidy,  silly  and  indifferent;  will  sit  in  a  chair  for  hours  and  hours 
and  never  move  unless  asked  to  do  so. 

It  was  with  this  unpromising  material  that  we  started  this  work 
and  I  confess  that  my  courage  almost  failed  as  I  saw  them  lined  up 
at  the  table  on  the  first  day.  The  attendant  who  was  assisting  in  the 
work  was  as  disheartened  as  I  was,  but  we  plunged  into  it. 

In  working  with  the  "Froebel"  apparatus  a  table  is  used,  which 
is  divided  into  inch  squares,  the  cubes  used  being  one  inch   cubes.      I 
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had  a  table  top  made  which  was  painted  a  dull  green  and  with  inch 
squares  formed  by  intersecting  white  lines.  The  five  men  were  seated 
around  this  table.  I  believe  that  it  is  better  to  work  in  groups  in  order 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  powers  of  rivalry  and  emulation.  It 
is  not  infrequent  that  a  patient  who  takes  no  interest  will  do  so  at 
the  sight  of  another  patient  doing  the  same  work.  The  six  balls  were 
then  placed  upon  the  table.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them. 
One  ball  was  placed  in  front  of  each  man  but  they  paid  no  attention, 
except  B.  B.  who  grasped  his  ball  so  hard  that  he  broke  it.  Obviously 
it  was  impossible  to  start  teaching  them  the  colors  because  only  one 
would  talk  at  all.  I  finally  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  having  each  man 
place  the  loop  of  the  string  around  his  forefinger  and  whirl  the  ball 
around.  It  was  impossible  at  first  to  get  any  of  them  to  even  hold  up 
his  finger.  We  finally  were  compelled  to  hold  their  fingers  out,  place 
the  loop  on  it  and  set  the  ball  whirling.  Then  it  required  constant  urg- 
ing to  keep  their  attention  concentrated  on  the  ball  so  that  it  would 
not  fly  off.  When  a  ball  fell  off  the  finger  no  man  made  a  move  to 
get  it  but  simply  relapsed  into  his  old  position  of  indifference.  From 
the  beginning  I  insisted  that  each  man  get  up  and  get  his  own  ball 
when  he  lost  it.  It  required  about  three  or  four  dayB  of  training  before 
these  patients  were  unable  \o  start  the  ball  whirling,  keep  it  going 
and  voluntarily  get  up  and  get  it  when  it  flew  off.  We  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  them  to  do  this  on  either  forefinger.  We  then  took 
up  the  teaching  of  the  colors.  I  have  found  that  any  apparatus  with 
different  colors  retains  the  attention  of  these  patients  better  than  any- 
thing else.  We  placed  the  balls  on  the  frame  and  by  dint  of  great 
patience  and  perseverance  finally  succeeded  in  teaching  each  man  to 
point  out  the  ball  corresponding  to  the  color  asked  for.  Wnen  all  of 
them  were  able  to  do  this  and  would  do  it,  we  went  to  working  with 
small  tufts  of  colored  yarn.  These  were  placed  in  a  pile  and  the  pa- 
tient directed  to  pick  out  all  of  a  certain  color  and  lay  them  in  a 
separate  heap.  They  learned  to  do  this  very  quickly.  I  then  procured 
some  sample  books  of  paint  and  removed  the  small  squares.  These 
were  sorted  in  the  same  way.  These  three  steps  required  several  weeks 
before  the  class  could  do  them  and  it  was  necessary  to  frequently  go 
back  over  the  same  ground. 

We  then  began  with  the  second  gift  of  Froebel,  which  consists 
of  a  cube,  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere.  These  were  first  placed  in  a  definite- 
ly arranged  pile,  the  cube  on  the  bottom,  the  cylinder  next,  and  on 
top  the  sphere.  They  were  then  piled  in  a  heap  and  the  patient  in- 
structed to  pile  them  up  in  the  same  manner.  They  learned  to  do 
this  very  quickly.  I  noticed  at  this  point  that  these  patients  were 
learning  to  do  these  things  much  quicker  and  that  it  was  easier  to 
gain  and  hold  their  attention  than  formerly.  I  now  felt  that  the  time 
might  be  ripe  to  get  them  to  talking.  Taking  one  man  at  a  time  we 
laid  each  piece  separately  in  front  of  him  and  named  them  in  a  loud 
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even  tone,  pointing  to  each.  He  was  then  told  to  name  each  as  the 
pointer  was  laid  on  it.  After  many,  many  trials  and  much  coaxing  we 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  all  of  the  imbeciles  but  one  to  name  the 
pieces.  We  then  went  back  to  the  worsted  balls  and  after  an  infinite 
amount  of  work  we  were  able  to  get  all  of  them  to  name  the  different 
colors  as  they  were  pointed  out.  A  number  of  other  movements  were 
devised  with  the  sphere,  cube,  cylinder  and  we  worked  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  these.  Fully  two  months  had  elapsed  before  we  reached 
this  point.  We  had  the  men  at  the  table  every  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  and  worked  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  frequently  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

Now  what  improvement  was  noticed  during  this  time?  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  very  discouraged  at  times.  But  I  was  sure  that  we 
were  on  the  right  track  and  I  felt  that  we  could  improve  them  if  we 
only  persisted  long  enough.  In  two  of  the  cases  there  was  a  marked 
improvement,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  imbeciles  the  improvement 
was  very  striking.  He  had  quieted  down,  could  sit  stiH,  was  not  untidy 
and  not  quite  as  restless.  One  of  the  cases  of  dementia  praecox  also 
made  a  noticeable  improvement  during  this  time  and  became  more  tidy. 
He  was  also  able  to  do  some  work  on  the  ward.  The  man  who  was 
destructive  was  much  better  while  working  but  resumed  his  old  habits 
as  soon  as  he  left  the  table.  However,  I  felt  fairly  satisfied.  As  long 
as  he  was  doing  this  he  was  not  tearing  shirts  and  I  feel  that  the 
value  of  the  clothing  saved  was  equal  to  the  money  spent  on  appara- 
tus for  this  work;  bo  I  was  content.  The  other  two  made  a  little 
improvement  but  it  was  not  very  noticeable. 

The  next  step  was  the  work  with  the  third  gift  which  consists 
of  eight  inch  cubes.  These  piled  together  form  a  larger  cube.  Here 
is  where  the  squares  on  the  table  are  used.  These  cubes,  when  laid 
on  the  squares,  exactly  fit  them,  and  various  patterns  can  be  laid 
out.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  are  oU  the  same  order  and  these 
have  been  used  simultaneously.  The  class  has  been  working  with  these 
cubes  for  about  four  months  and  are  still  using  them. 

The  work  at  the  kindergarten  table  was  relieved  at  occasion- 
al intervals  by  marching  exercises  and  simple  oalesthenics  in  which 
the  entire  ward  participates.  We  have  the  graphophone  on  the  ward 
and  with  a  good  march  all  of  the  men  are  lined  up  and  an  endeavor 
made  to  get  them  into  some  order.  The  first  attempts  were  pitiful, 
but  after  much  effort  and  labor  they  now  present  a  fairly  good  appear- 
ance. On  stormy  days  when  a  walk  is  impossible  all  of  the  windows 
on  the  ward  are  opened  and  the  patients  are  marched  up  and  down 
the  ward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

We  have  added  to  the  kindergarten  work  paper  cutting  and  paper 
weaving,  simple  in  and  out  weaving  with  yarn  secured  from  raveled 
stockings.      The    unraveling    of    these    stockings    furnished    an    excellent 
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occupation  for  many  patients.  The  contrast  between  the  present  Ward 
6  and  the  appearance  of  the  ward  before  this  work  was  begun  is  strik- 
ing. Formerly  one  entered  the  ward  and  found  evey  man  in  his  chair, 
arranged  with  painful  regularity,  heads  sunk  on  chests  and  no  one 
moving.  Now  the  scene  shows  more  activity.  In  the  center  of  the 
ward  is  the  kindergarten,  the  men  busily  engaged  in  arranging  blocks 
and  building  patterns  with  colors.  In  one  bay,  will  be  at  group  of 
patients  unraveling  stockings,  others  winding  the  yarn  in  balls  and  per- 
haps another  group  tearing  carpet  rags.  In  the  other  bay,  men  can  be 
seen  working  with  weaving  boards,  making  paper  baskets  and  playing 
with  picture  puzzles,  many  of  which  are  made  on  the  ward.  There 
have  been  periods  extending  for  two  weeks  when  there  was  not  an 
untidy  patient  on  the  ward.     Surely  this  work  is  worth  while. 

For  less  demented  patients  we  have  established  a  manual  train- 
ing department  and  many  men  enjoy  sawing  and  hammering  and  mak- 
ing useful  and  ornamental  things  for  the  hospital.  Those  of  you  who 
saw  the  exhibit  of  the  hospital  at  the  State  Fair  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  patients  engaged  in  it. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  re-education  is  the  most  valuable  meth- 
od of  therapy  that  we  posses  when  properly  directed.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  ever  get  all  of  the  good  out  of  it  that  is  possible 
until  it  is  organized  in  a  methodical  manner.  It  is  entirely  a  medical 
problem  and  the  work  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician 
who  understands  psychiatry,  but  he  must  have  trained  assistants.  The 
ordinary  ward  attendant  is  not  sufficiently  trained  to  do  this  work.  I 
believe  that  a  regularly  graded  kindergarten  and  manual  training  de- 
partment should  be  organized  in  every  state  hospital,  carried  on  exact- 
ly as  a  school  would  be  and  in  charge  of  one  or  two  trained  teachers, 
the  entire  school  to  be  directed  by  a  physician.  But  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  individuals  cannot  reach  all  of 
the  patients  in  the  hospital  no  matter  how  skilful  or  industrious  he 
or  she  may  be.  Each  patient  requires  a  great  deal  of  *  individual  at- 
tention and  the  work  will  be  hindered  by  a  lack  of  assistants. 

What  is  the  remedy  f  It  is  this.  A  graded  course  in  kindergarten 
work,  manual  training,  calesthenics  and  diversional  occupation  should 
be  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  the  training  schools.  The 
attendants  should  be  taught  this  work  and  it  should'  be  carried  on,  on 
the  wards  in  addition  to  the  regular  classes  that  meet  outside.  As  I 
see  the  question,  the  state  hospital  can  never  compete  with  the  general 
hospital  in  the  production  of  general  nurses.  We  do  not  have  the 
surgical  or  obstetrical  material  to  give  the  nurse  a  well  rounded  train- 
ing. But  we  can  produce  a  class  of  nurses  that  are  specialists  in  their 
line:  i.  e.,  the  nursing  of  mental  cases.  This  training  should  be  given 
every  attendant  and  we  can  either  give  special  training  to  certain 
particularly  apt  individuals  who  wish  general  training  and  place  them 
in  charge  of  our  sick  wards  or  we  can  employ  nurses  who  have   been 
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trained  in  the  general  hospitals.  Take  the  question  of  the  teaching  of 
calesthenics,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  have  a  class  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher  and 
reach  everyone  of  the  1000  to  1200  patients  in  the  hospital.  But  if 
we  teach  the  attendants  and  nurses  and  then  require  them  to  use  this 
knowledge  in  practical  work  on  the  wards  each  day,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  good  to  the  largest  number  of  patients 
and  in  addition  will  turn  out  a  class  of  skilled  hospital  attendants 
who  are  specialists  in  this  particular  branch  of  nursing.  The  same 
method  can  be  followed  in  the  other  branches  of  education. 

I  fear  that  in  my  enthusiasm  I  have  taken  up  the  time  of  the 
conference  rather  more  than  I  should.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  brief- 
ly the  results  of  our  work  at  Cherokee  and  to  draw  some  conclusions 
from  it.  I  have  ventured  to  enter  a  plea  for  a  more  systematized 
organization  of  this  work  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  results  will 
justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  is  made,  both  in  the 
oomfort  and  happiness  of  the  patients  and  in  the  increase  in  their 
ability  to  repay  the  state  for  the  care  lavished  upon  them.  I  thank 
you. 
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ELIMINATION— THE  PRACTICAL  MEANS   OP  DEAL- 
ING  WITH  THE  DEFECTIVE. 


H.   A.   Lindsay,   MJX,   Second   Assistant   Physician,   Independence 
State  Hospital,  Independence,  Iowa. 


(Bead  before  the  Bnchannan  County  Medical  Society,  August  23,  1916.) 
Probably  the  most  important  need  of  man,  after  food,   shelter 
and   protection   against  the   elements,   is   that   of   improvement    of   his 
kind. 

If  he  thinks  seriously  of  this  betterment,  he  necessarily  must 
come  to  a  full  realisation  of  the  fact  that  he  is  but  an  animal,  and 
that  he  will  respond  to  breeding  but  little  better  than  a  horse  or  a 
guinea  pig;  for  upon  the  similarity  of  man  to  the  lower  animals  in 
their  life  processes  are  founded  the  great  advances  in  experimental 
medicine  which  are  astounding  the  world. 

To  the  student  of  psychology  it  is  always  interesting  to  note  the 
peculiar  tendencies  or  characteristies  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  at  length  the  significance  of 
the  term  defective.  Let  it  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  a  defective 
is  one  who  departs  from  an  average  or  mean  of  society  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  come  into  friction  with  or  absolute  dependency  upon  so- 
ciety at  large. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  consult  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  defectives  in  our  own  state  of  Iowa. 

In  1914  we  had  a  population  of  2,220,681.  From  this  body  of 
people  only  15,296  were  confined  in  state  and  county  institutions  through 
defectiveness.  The  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Glen- 
wood  had  1409;  the  State  Sanitorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis 
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at  Oakdale  had  108;  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Eldora  had  435; 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Mitchellville  had  146;  the  Mount 
Pleasant  State  Hospital  had  1121;  the  Independence  State  Hospital 
had  1193;  the  Clarinda  State  Hospital  had  1182;  the  Cherokee  State 
Hospital  had  1060;  the  Hospital  for  Inebriate  Women  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant had  17;  the  Hospital  for  Inebriate  Men  at  Knoxville  had  158; 
the  State  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison  had  594  and  The  Re- 
formatory at  Anamosa  had  689.  There  are  139  yearly  admissions  to 
the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton  and  the  daily  attendance  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council  Bluffs  is  215.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  of  the  732  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Marshalltown  are 
defectives,  nor  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Davenport  with  its 
daily  average  of  533  souls.  In  known  private  institutions  there  are 
758  defectives,  and  in  county  homes  2576.  There  are  also  2846  friend- 
less children  cared  for  annually,  many  of  whom  are,  no  doubt,  defective 
in  various  ways. 

These  statistics  do  not  take  into  account  the  vast  number  of  ab- 
normal individuals  who  are  not  confined  or  under  the  care  of  various 
agents.  To  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  we  have  only  to  walk 
along  the  streets  of  our  own  city  with  our  eyes  open.  There  are  prob- 
ably at  least  as  many  more  at  large  who  are  equally  as  defective  as 
those  confined,  and  the  given  number  should  be  multiplied  by  seven ty- 
three  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  who  are  from  badly  defective 
to  mildly  afflicted.  This  gives  us  1,116,608  which  is  somewhat  over 
half  of  our  population.  This  includes  those  individuals  who  may  appear 
to  be  normal  but  who  have  what  are  known  as  recessive,  abnormal  traits 
which  may  be  transmitted  to  their  offspring. 

This  alarming  situation  should  not  fail  to  arouse  thinking  people 
to  intelligent  action.  But  man  has  ever  sought  ease  and  irresponsibility, 
and  like  other  animals  is  aroused  only  when  danger  threatens  him,  or. 
in  the  case  of  highly  endowed  individuals,  when  his  sentiment  of  pity 
has  been  touched.  He  has  been  content  to  allow  those  to  suffer  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  himself.  Selfishness  and  greed  have  become  such  a 
part  of  him  as  to  extinguish  the  flicker  of  compassion  which  occasionally 
passes  over  his  little  soul. 

8o  long  as  we  remain  untouched  by  misfortune  we  are  apathetic 
but  who  can  be  sure  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  that  the  lesson  will 
not  be  brought  directly  home  to  himf 

Notwithstanding  our  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  we  are  still 
tolerating  conditions  which  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  human 
race.  We  know  that  the  fly  carries  disease,  yet  we  permit  it  to  walk 
over  our  cream  pitcher,  while  we  make  but  feeble  efforts  to  exterminate 
it.  The  fact  is  we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  its  presence  that  we 
disregard  the  danger  which  accompanies  it,  until  a  chill  comes,  and  then 
we  begin  to  search  for  the  source  of  our  infection.     Whyf     Simply  be- 
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cause  we  are  personally  concerned;  not  because  of  the  damage  our  fly 
might  do  our  neighbor.  Our  throbbing  head  reminds  us  that  through 
our  apathy  we  have  acquired  a  serious  ailment. 

This  is  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  in  regard 
to  the  defective  who  unmolested,  has  become  a  part  of  us.  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.19 

Our  anatomical,  physiological  and  psychological  possibilities  are 
predetermined  in  the  germ  cell  and  we  can  change  them  only  to  a  limited 
degree  after  the  cells  unite.  If  we  accept  this  as  a  truth  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  same  principles  must  be  applied  to  man  that  we  use  in  the  se- 
lection and  breeding  of  cattle. 

True,  there  are  natural  laws  which  tend  toward  the  betterment 
of  the  race,  but  we  have  no  assurance  that  our  race  will  continue  to 
improve.  Many  fine  types  of  humanity  have  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
We  have  not  profited  by  environment.  In  the  words  of  Edwin  C.  Conklin. 
"The  advance  of  civilisation  has  meant  only  improvement  in  environ- 
ment, but  neither  environment  nor  training  has  changed  the  hereditary 
capacities  of  man." 

History  shows  that  the  human  race  has  not  made  material  im- 
provement either  physically  or  mentally  within  our  time  of  reckoning. 
Temporary  improvement  there  has  been,  but  calamity  and  love  of  pleasure 
have  resulted  in  decline.  At  present  we  are  passing  through  an  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  a  pleasure-seeking  period,  the  length  of  which  is 
indeterminate. 

The  present  European  conflict  is  rapidly  depleting  the  countries 
involved  of  their  most  desirable  male  population,  leaving  the  defective 
in  a  great  measure  to  replenish  the  race.  We  shudder  to  think  what 
would  happen  to  America  with  its  great  number  of  defectives  in  an 
event  of  this  kind.  Some  means  should  be  taken  to  fortify  the  country 
against  such  a  contingency. 

In  most  matters  society  has  superior  powers  and  can  achieve  what 
the  individual  cannot.  In  the  matter  of  reproduction,  because  of  the 
doctrine  of  individual  rights,  the  individual  is  supreme.  This  is  not 
the  principle  upon  which  government  is  based,  and  why  the  individual  is 
permitted  such  power  over  society  in  this  matter  is  a  question  which  can- 
not be  discussed  here.  Surely  it  is  not  to  the  best  interests  of  society 
to  permit  him  such  privilege.  Society  must  dominate  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  public  welfare. 

On  account  of  this  false  idea  of  personal  rights  individuals  are 
everywhere  permitted  to  marry  whom  they  choose.  Ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  hereditary  transmission  the  epileptic,  alcoholic,  insane,  criminal, 
feeble-minded,  degenerate  and  syphilitic  marry  indiscriminately,  and  pro- 
pagate their  kind.    We  would  not  value  a  dog  bred  in  this  manner. 
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We  have  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  good  environment  and  train- 
ing will  compensate  for  deficiencies  of  birth.  It  has  been  proven  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  belief  is  a  fallacy. 

Society  must  influence  the  race  at  its  source  or  continue  to  pay  in 
tears  and  sorrow. 

Careful  study  of  the  condition  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  one  practical  way  out  of  the  predicament. 

The  most  defective  must  be  prevented  from  multiplying  and  the 
better  types  must  be  encouraged  to  propagate. 

Various  remedies  to  this  end  have  been  suggested,  among  which 
is  sterilization  of  the  unfit.  Although  some  of  the  states  legalise  the 
latter,  yet  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  be  very  popular. 

A  less  drastic  and  far  more  effective  measure  would  be  elimina- 
tion by  segregation.  This  would  necessitate  legislation  to  this  end, 
public  zeal  born  of  unselfishness,  coupled  with  the  determination  to 
secure  results  and  a  willingness  to  render  financial  aid. 

Institutions  should  be  provided,  or  the  capacity  of  those  we  already 
have  should  be  increased  sufficiently  to  care  for  all  classes  of  defectives, 
where  the  sexes  may  be  separated  so  that  the  propagation  of  the  un- 
desirable classes  can  not  occur.  These  institutions  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  places  of  punishment,  but  adequate  means  should  be  provided 
for  making  all  of  the  inmates  comfortable,  contented  and  happy.  Not 
institutions'  conducted  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  or  to  make  political 
records  by  the  show  of  savings.  Such  unfortunates  should  have  as  good 
as  money  could  buy,  and  the  management  should  not  be  hampered  by  a 
public  which  places  the  dollar  above  all  else. 

Having  been  committed  to  institutions,  villages,  colonies,  etc,  of 
the  above  nature,  having  been  provided  with  clean  and  comfortable  quarters 
nourishing  food,  and  plenty  of  good  literature,  religious  privileges,  music, 
picture  shows  and  various  forms  of  amusement  and  entertainment,  these 
unfortunates  should  be  confined  and  cared  for  at  least  during  the  pro- 
pagation period  of  life. 

The  commitment  papers  of  the  insane,  criminal,  feeble-minded, 
and  all  individuals  belonging  in  the  defective  class  should  read,  "To  be 
confined  during  the  reproductive  period  of  life  or  until  permanently 
cared. ' ' 

This  propaganda  if  carried  out  to  the  letter,  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  insane,  the  criminal  and  allied  classes  to  remain  for 
short  periods  in  the  various  institutions  and  then  to  return  to  their  homes, 
propagate  their  kind,  perhaps  be  returned  to  the  institutions,  the  cyele 
to  be  repeated  and  more  defectives  added  to  the  already  overwhelming 
number. 

Although  such  a  course  might  be  considered  more  or  less  drastic 
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and  would,  no  doubt,  meet  with  serious  opposition  for  a  time,  serious 
reflection  should  convince  the  majority  that  this  is  the  only  rational 
means  of  coping  with  the  situation.  This. is,  of  course,  practically  a 
life  of  celibacy,  but  celibacy  as  prescribed  by  the  church  for  the  priest- 
hood is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  infringement  upon  personal  rights; 
in  fact,  we  seldom  hear  it  mentioned. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OP  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHERS, 

WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  March  13,  1917,  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.,  Member  McColl  presiding. 

The  Chairman:  As  the  chairman,  Mr.  Dixon,  is  called 
away  to  attend  a  funeral,  he  has  asked  me  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  this  morning. 

Since  our  last  conference,  we  have  lost  by  death,  Colonel 
James  H.  McConlogue,  member  of  the  board.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  prepare  suitable  resolutions.  If  there  are  no  objections,  I 
will  name  on  that  committee,  Superintendents  Max  E.  Witte, 
M.  N.  Voldeng,  and  Qeo.  Donohoe,  to  report  later  during  this 
conference. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  THE  AFTER-LIFE  OF  THE 
DELINQUENT  GIRL. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  this  morning  is  en- 
titled, "What  is  Being  Done  for  the  After-life  of  the  Delin- 
quent Girl,"  by  Lucy  M.  Sickels,  superintendent  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  at  Mitchellville,  Iowa. 

This  paper  will  be  found  on  page  142. 
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The  Chairman:  This  splendid  paper  is  open  for  dis- 
cussion . 

RECREATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN 
EDUCATION. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  we  will  take  up  the  next  number,  "  Recreation 
and  Industrial  Training  in  Education/ '  by  Fred  L.  Mahannah, 
superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

This  paper  will  be  found  on  page  152. 

The  Chairman:    The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Kuser :  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  en- 
joyed a  paper  more  than  the  one  just  read.  It  may  be  because 
it  coincides  with  my  ideas.  I  have  enjoyed  Superintendent 
Mahannah's  paper  perhaps,  because  I  have  grown  to  believe  in 
his  ideas  of  education.  I  am  glad  to  hear  a  school  man  of  Mr. 
Mahannah's  experience  take  the  stand  he  does  with  reference 
to  our  school  curriculum,  instead  of  doing,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  attempting  to  shove  each  individual  through  the  same 
groove,  whether  that  happened  to  fit  or  not.  An  educated  man, 
as  Mr.  Mahannah  says,  is  the  man  who  can  do  well  the  work 
for  him  to  do. 

I  have  in  mind  a  boy  who  was  in  the  school  at  Eldora 
some  years  ago.  He  was  not  a  bright  boy.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  he  was  a  moron.  He  could  not  take  an  academic 
education,  but  he  did  learn  to  do  janitor  work  and  do  it  well, 
and  that  man  today,  having  been  all  this  time,  of  course  a  fee- 
ble-minded man,  has  never  been  in  trouble  because  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  my  knowledge,  he  has 
never  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  aid  from  the  city,  county 
or  state.  Yet  he  did  not  have  an  education  so  far  as  academic 
training  was  concerned,  but  was  fitted  when  he  went  out  to  do 
his  work  and  do  it  well,  and  he  lays  up  a  little,  takes  trips 
and  enjoys  them,  and  he  does  much  better  than  many  men  who 
have  gone  out  possessed  of  better  intellectual  training. 

I  think  we  ought  to  individualize  more.    We  ought  to 
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take  this  boy  and  girl  and  say  that  we  will  train  them  to  do 
the  work  they  will  find  coming  to  their  hands  to  be  done;  we 
will  not  attempt  to  make  a  professional  man  of  this  boy,  be- 
cause we  realize  he  has  not  the  capacity  to  acquire  the  aca- 
demic education  necessary  for  the  foundation ;  so  we  will  train 
him  in  some  vocational  line;  we  will  make  a  good  blacksmith 
of  him ;  he  will  not  have  to  understand  Latin,  Greek,  or  botany 
in  order  to  know  when  the  iron  is  at  the  right  heat  to  shape 
a  horseshoe  or  cut  a  thread.  Of  course,  if  he  could  have  the 
academic  work  along  with  it,  I  say,  he  should  by  all  means 
have  it;  but  when  we  find  he  cannot  take  it,  it  is  our  place  to 
make  the  very  best  possible  man  of  him,  considering  his  innate 
abilities. 

We  have  not  done  enough  of  this  individualizing,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  we  will  appreciate  the  fact,  that  a 
boy  ought  to  have  a  diploma,  perhaps  from  the  high  school, 
without  taking  two  or  three  years  of  Latin ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  hold  him  in  school  and  have  him  do  some  work  to 
fit  him  for  future  life,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
measure  up  to  the  absolute  cultural  standard  of  the  ordinary 
high  school  course.  It  seems  we  prepared  our  educational 
courses  years  ago,  on  the  theory  of  making  lawyers,  doctors 
and  professional  men .  But  this  is  an  industrial  age .  We  ought 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  educational  courses  should  be 
suited  to  the  training  that  will  fit  the  scholar  for  life's  work. 
Our  schools  should  relate  themselves  more  closely  to  the  work 
the  pupils  will  have  to  do  when  they  grow  up. 

THE  RECEDING  TIDE  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  en- 
titled, "A  Program  for  Tuberculosis  Work."  As  the  author 
of  it  is  not  yet  present  we  will  take  up  the  paper  on  "The  Re- 
ceding Tide  of  Civilization/ '  by  Honorable  Harry  C.  Bowman 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Prefatory  to  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Bowman  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conference :  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.    When  I  was  first 
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appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  twelve  years 
ago,  all  members  of  the  board  eame  first  to  Iowa  at  their  own 
expense.  We  became  acquainted  with  your  board  at  that  time, 
and  perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  young  then,  but  neverthe- 
less I  always  thought  the  Board  of  Control  of  Iowa  at  that 
time  was  the  biggest  board  that  I  ever  met  before  or  sinee  then 
throughout  the  United  States. 

There  were  two  of  them  who  came  from  the  Supreme 
Court  bench;  another  was  a  big  Scotchman;  I  think  his  name 
was  Cownie.  Perhaps  they  came  to  have  trouble  like  we  had 
in  Kansas  later  on;  but  I  know  we  learned  many  things  from 
Iowa.  We  also  went  to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  at  that  time, 
and  since  that  time  our  members  have  traveled  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  and  we  have  picked  up  everything  we  found 
that  we  thought  would  be  of  value  to  us. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  158. 
The  Chairman:    I  think  there  is  much  for  discussion  in 
this  paper  and  I  hope  it  will  be  general. 

Superintendent  Witte:  This  paper  is  full  of  so  many 
things,  besides  it  is  highly  interesting,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  take  up  matters  in  detail,  as  they  richly  merit. 

I  personally  was  intensely  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Bowman's  paper,  and  his  reference  regarding  the  increase 
of  insanity  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  This  is  in  line  with  what  is 
found  to  be  true  in  all  newer  communities  which  are  aging. 
The  troubles  like  insanity  and  those  related  thereto,  and  the 
conditions  which  Mr.  Bowman  referred  to  as  making  for  de- 
cadence, involution  and  a  downward  trend  in  civilization,  (and 
which  in  turn  will  be  replaced  by  something  more  virile)  all 
these  trends  may  be  included  under  the  one  word,  degeneracy, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  is  increasing  as  the  country  grows  old- 
er. Our  state  of  Iowa,  and  our  neighbors  east,  west,  north 
and  south — all  about  us,  including  Kansas,  have  been  fortunate 
in  being  settled  by  a  select  lot  of  people — by  the  salt  of  the 
earth — by  those  who  were  strong  and  healthy  in  nervous  or- 
ganization as  well  as  in  muscular  texture.  They  had  to  be 
strong  mentally.    They  may  not  have  been  graduates  of  col- 
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leges,  or  had  any  special  training,  but  they  had  been  fully 
brought  up  to  the  high  point  in  practical,  education  so  that 
they  were  able  to  meet  conditions  as  they  met  them.  I  think 
that  was  the  idea  set  up  by  Mr.  Mahannah,  in  his  paper.  They 
were  all  sound  bodily  stock.  They  had  to  be  so  in  order  to 
break  loose  from  the  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  the 
home  where  they  had  grown  up,  and  where  their  life  had  de- 
veloped, to  break  the  home  ties  and  start  out  into  a  new  country 
to  overcome  difficulties,  and  there  found  a  home  and  destiny 
for  themselves.  The  weak  and  degenerate  remained  behind  in 
the  old  community. 

These  pioneers  and  old  settlers  were  little  liable  to  nerv- 
ous breakdown  of  any  sort;  they  and  their  descendants  were 
healthy.  But  as  the  community  grew  older  and  the  means  of  tra- 
vel became  easier,  difficulties  were  removed  in  methods  and  ways 
of  making  a  living  here  in  this  new  country,  and  the  weakling 
came  after.  He  with  his  offspring,  is  the  source  which  con- 
taminates our  originally  virile  stock,  and  the  commonwealths 
in  the  middle  west  will  have  to  make  provision  to  bear  this  bur- 
den in  an  increasing  degree.  We  cannot  avoid  it,  and  it  will 
possibly  be  with  us  until  the  end  of  time.  I  hope  not,  but  I 
see  no  way  to  avoid  it. 

The  newer  states  which  have  come  in,  along  after  Kan- 
sas and  the  early  days  in  Iowa,  have  passed  through  the  same 
thing.  Their  settlers  were  little  liable  to  breakdown.  Hos- 
pitals and  institutions  for  the  care  of  defectives  were  unneces- 
sary for  a  long  time.  A  small  institution  was  able  to  take  care 
of  the  defectives,  but  as  they  grew  older  they  had  to  make  room 
for  the  certain  and  steady  increase. 

I  remember  serving  the  state  when  we  had  one  to  seven 
hundred  insane  to  the  population.  Now,  if  I  remember  Doctor 
Crumbacker's  figures  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  more  nearly  one  to 
three  hundred.  I  warrant  you  the  next 'census  will  show  a  still 
greater  proportion. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  We  included  the  feeble- 
minded. 
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Superintendent  Witte:  There  was  a  time  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  when  the  ratio  was  much  less  than  half  of 
that.  This  increase  will  continue  until  we  get  to  the  age  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  is  like  one  to  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  in  some.  Still  there  is  a  strong  and  dominant  core 
to  the  community,  and  much  that  will  lead  on  to  higher  and 
better  things,  and  so,  we  must  not  get  too  pessimistic. 

Another  thing  referred  to  is  alcohol.  That  is  a  subject 
I  have  studied  quite  considerably .  We  have,  I  think,  much  less 
than  two  per  cent  alcoholic  amongst  the  insane  of  even  dry-as 
bone  Kansas.  In  the  hospital  at  Clarinda,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  well-defined  case  where  the  insanity  was  due  to  alcohol- 
ism in  the  individual :  but  where  insanity  is  due  secondarily  to 
the  alcoholism  of  the  ancestor,  it  is  very  large.  I  do  not  mean 
by  alcoholism  so  much  that  of  the  man  we  see  staggering  on 
the  streets,  occasionally,  and  who  is  locked  up  in  the  " cooler," 
but  the  alcoholism  which  has  its  basis  in  the  bottle  hidden  away 
in  the  grain  loft,  which  will  allow  the  partaker  to  keep  himself 
soaked  without  having  the  reputation  of  being  a  drunkard. 
That  is  the  kind  we  have  to  hold  to  account  for  developing  in- 
herited weakness  and  starting  it  anew. 

Superintendent  Voldeng:  I  certainly  appreciate  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  very  excellent  paper.  The  fig- 
ures cited  by  Mr.  Bowman  were  certainly  valuable.  I  read  in 
a  magazine  a  few  days  ago  what  seemed  to  me  a  startling  fact: 
namely,  that  there  are  between  15,000  and  20,000  feeble-minded 
children  in  the  public  schools  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  on  a  conservative  estimate  50,000  feeble- 
minded . 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  statement  of  the  essayist, 
that  the  population  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  insane.  I  had  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  population  of  the  insane  was  somewhat  larger. 
When  we  stop  to  consider  that  in  1910,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$38,000,000.00  was  expended  in  the  care  of  the  insane  alone  in 
the  United  States,  which  figure  represents  a  larger  outlay  of 
money  than  is  appropriated  by  the  federal  government  for  the 
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expense  of  the  judicial  and  federal  department,  the  figures  are 
certainly  appalling.  Of  course,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
enormity  of  the  situation,  but  what  is  the  solution!  That  is 
the  important  factor.  I  do  not  know;  I  doubt  if  anybody  else 
does.  But  it  is  evidence,  from  these  figures  we  have  heard  to- 
day that  some  solution  must  be  sought  and  some  remedy  applied, 
otherwise  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is,  this 
country  and  every  other  country  is  in  the  throes  of  decadence 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Hill:  I  wish  the  conference  could  hear  a 
few  words  from  Miss  Diemer,  who  teaches  subnormal  children 
in  Des  Moines. 

Miss  Diemer:  I  came  over  to  listen  this  morning  and 
get  a  little  inspiration  at  this  meeting.  Speaking  of  feeble- 
minded school  children,  I  think  I  can  talk  on  that  subject  more 
than  any  other,  because  I  am  so  closely  connected  with  it.  Doc- 
tor Goddard  says,  two  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  schools 
or  those  who  are  of  school  age,  are  feeble-minded.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  I  know  in  Des  Moines  two  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  feeble-minded.  It  is  a 
big  problem.  I  find  one  of  the  hardest  problems  I  have  handled 
here  is  the  problem  of  prevention.  The  need  of  doing  so  much 
prevention  work  does  not  seem  to  be  seen  as  much  as  I  would  like 
it  should  be.  This  is  the  third  year  we  have  been  handling  this 
problem  and  we  have  been  doing  survey  work  more  than  any- 
thing else,  but  I  am  very  hopeful  as  to  the  outlook. 

Doctor  Norbury,  of  Kankakee,  Illinois:  The  question  of 
feeble-mindedness,  I  am  sure,  is  one  of  the  most  onerous  prob- 
lems we  have  to  meet,  both  present  and  future .  I  have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  holding  a  school  clinic :  in  fact,  I  organized  the 
first  school  clinic  in  Chicago.  It  is  perfunctory  yet;  it  is  the 
entering  wedge  for  the  work  of  the  teacher.  We  hold  our  lit- 
tle school  clinic  every  Saturday  morning.  The  school  nurses 
bring  in  the  recruits,  or  cases  for  the  clinic.  There  are  cases 
designated  by  the  teachers  and  nurses  in  the  inspection  service. 
We  have  the  report  from  the  teacher,  and  a  report  from  the 
social  service  teachers  of  the  school,  to  get  the  situation  of  the 
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family.  With  this  as  a  basis,  we  try  to  outline  the  therapeutic 
needs  of  the  individual  child ;  at  first,  of  course,  using  the  scale 
to  determine  just  what  is  the  problem.  With  that  as  one  of 
the  factors  of  the  equation  and  the  social  aspects  as  the  other, 
and  with  the  possible  social  means  at  our  command,  we  have 
been  doing  in  a  mild  way  work  that  is  considered  conservation. 

Probably  many  of  you  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Spring- 
field survey,  which  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  I  am  sure  that  report  shows  in  excess 
of  three  per  cent.  We  have  a  very  large  foreign  population, 
by  reason  of  the  coal  mining  industry  near  the  city.  We  find 
the  east  side  of  Springfield  affords  us  a  problem  that  is  a  little 
different  than  that  of  the  ordinary  American  child.  They  still 
carry  with  them  the  environment  of  the  country  from  which  they 
came — Slav,  Russian  and  Austrian.  It  is  a  question  of  the  ad- 
justment of  these  children  into  the  social  scale  in  which  they 
now  find  themselves.  Thus  we  find  very  perplexing  and  diffi- 
cult problems.  They  all  reduce  themselves  to  the  problem  of 
the  individual  whose  future  we  are  trying  to  anticipate. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  address  of 
the  first  speaker,  as  to  the  delinquent  girl.  The  cases  reported 
are  excellent  and  bespeak  a  very  wise  and  broad  view  in  these 
particular  problems.  In  Illinois  we  have  another  problem 
which  you  do  not  have  to  meet  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that 
is  the  girl  from  the  metropolitan  district.  Here  we  have  not 
only  the  delinquent,  but  we  have  the  problem  of  the  infected 
delinquent,  and  we  cannot  promise  for  these  girls  the  same  fu- 
ture as  you  do  here.  An  analysis  by  our  physicians  shows  that 
fully  sixty  per  cent  of  these  girls  were  infected  and  they  repre- 
sented a  variety  of  types  of  infection,  which  do  not  carry  with 
them  prospects  for  the  home:  viz,  syphilitic  infections. 

We  also  found  in  our  analysis  of  these  cases,  about  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent  of  those  registered  as  feeble-minded  as  being 
in  the  moron  class,  some  even  lower.  So  there  you  have  a  prob- 
lem, formidable,  under  which  you  could  not  encourage  the  fee- 
ble-minded girl  to  go  out  and  have  a  home  of  her  own,  because 
feeble-mindedness,  as  we  look  upon  it  from  a  biological  sense 
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is  an  individual  problem  and  carried  in  the  regular  Mendelian 
order;  granted  that  this  child  or  girl  should  have  three  child- 
ren, three  out  of  four  would  be  feeble-minded.  The  whole 
problem  after'  all  is  feeble-mindedness  and  it  is  the  greatest 
problem  society  has  to  meet  today. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bow- 
man for  the  paper  which  he  has  read  us,  not  because  the  feeble- 
minded have  been  brought  out  so  prominently,  but  as  a  paper 
which  will  give  food  for  thought  along  all  social  lines.  It  is  a 
terrible  arraignment,  Mr.  Bowman,  to  think  that  a  country  so 
new  as  Kansas  and  Iowa  is  decadent,  or  that  the  United  States 
is  a  decadent  nation.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  We  may  be  point- 
ing that  way,  just  as  the  child  on  the  day  of  its  birth  is  head- 
ing towards  death .  All  nations  are  gradually,  perhaps  getting 
to  that  point,  as  shown  by  previous  history,  but  the  evidence 
that  we  are  decadent  at  the  present  time  is  not  entirely  good. 
We  are  getting  more  information  in  regard  to  these  conditions 
and  they  are  being  brought  to  our  notice  more  prominently 
than  in  the  past.  But  I  still  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  hu- 
man nature,  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind  and  its 
power  to  recuperate  and  upbuild. 

I  think  feeble-mindedness  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces 
we  have,  and  when  we  consider  that  they  are  equal  in  number 
with  the  insane,  and  that  we  get  along  with  a  scant  provision, 
hard  to  get  recognized — we  are  not  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
people  caring  for  the  insane.  The  insane  men  or  women  must 
be  cared  for.  The  poor  feeble-minded  are  cared  for  after  a 
fashion . 

We  have  1500  feeble-minded  in  our  institution,  and 
there  are  some  5000  or  more  insane.  We  would  have  5000  if 
we  had  the  proper  machinery  to  take  care  of  them.  Every  class 
has  been  mentioned.  Mrs.  Sickels  in  speaking  of  her  girls  did 
not  tell  you  of  the  feeble-minded  she  had  that  could  not  make 
homes.  Mr.  Kuser  did  not  say  anything  about  his  misfits  that  can- 
not go  out  and  make  homes.  If  the  superintendents  of  the 
penitentiary  were  here,  they  would  tell  you  that  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  men  there  is  no  hope  for  reformation,  be- 
cause they  are  mentally  weak. 
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We  have  the  delinquent  girl,  Mr.  Norbury  speaks  of  hav- 
ing in  the  city,  in  Iowa.  Our  little  communities  and  our  small 
towns  are  not  exempt,  we  have  them.  They  are  a  dangerous 
class. 

So,  Mr.  Bowman,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  conference  and  this  meeting, 
and  through  our  bulletin,  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  that  dreadful  thing  we  have  to  contend  with, 
f  eeble-mindedness . 

Mr.  Bowman:  Just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  solution. 
Doctor  Voldeng  asks  if  there  is  a  solution.  If  there  is  a  solu- 
tion, it  must  lie  in  better  marriage  laws,  better  divorce  laws, 
better  sterilization  laws,  better  segregation,  better  laws  for  the 
care  of  the  vast  army  of  dependent  and  neglected  children, 
better  migration  laws;  and  then  back  of  all  these  combined, 
and  far  more  important  than  all  of  them  should  be  better 
taxation  laws.  Every  person  ought  to  be  relieved  of  taxes  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  they  should  be  taxed  in  geometrical 
progression,  as  the  value  rises,  and  let  those  who  have  the 
property  maintain  the  institutions  and  help  take  care  of  the 
dependents.  I  am  a  republican,  but  I  am  giving  you  the  doc- 
trine of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  he  wrote  from  France  to 
America  in  1775 . 

Superintendent  Witte:  For  fear  that  our  guest  from 
Kansas  gets  away,  I  move  you  that  we  show  our  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Bowman's  paper  and  his  presence  with  us  here  by  a  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
The  conference  reconvened  in  the  afternoon,  after  inter- 
mission and  proceeded. 

A  PR06EAM  FOE  TUBEECULOSIS  WOEK. 

The  Chairman:  The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
The  next  number  on  the  program  is  entitled  "A  Program  for 
Tuberculosis  Work,"  by  Hoyt  E.  Dearholt,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr.  Dearholt:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  first  want  to 
say  to  you,  as  a  speaker  who  starts  out  with  an  apology,  that 
I  am  not  going  to  present  a  paper.  I  have  come  before  you 
poorly  prepared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Doctor  Scarbor- 
ough asked  me  to  come,  I  confessed  that  I  did  not  like  speech- 
making,  but  did  however  like  talking  well  enough,  and  that  if 
I  could  feel  that  I  could  come,  not  as  an  outside  spellbinder, 
but  rather  as  one  of  you,  I  would  come. 

I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  break  in  at  any  time  and 
steer  me  straight  on  in  the  direction  you  want  me  to  go,  because 
I  feel  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  coming  from  the  outside, 
not  familiar  with  the  local  situation,  to  get  within  gunshot  of 
the  things  you  are  really  interested  in.  You  do  not  want  to 
know  what  I  am  interested  in.  You  want  to  know  of  the  things 
you  are  interested  in. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  set  foot  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Still  I  feel  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  family  ancestral  home.  My 
father  came  to  Iowa  a  great  many  years  ago  and  got  his  start 
here.  My  brother  was  born  here,  but  he  did  not  do  very  well. 
My  brother  almost  died  and  father  and  mother  were  not  well; 
so  that  my  early  recollection  of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  of  a  state 
that  was  not  very  healthy.  They  therefore  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  back  into  Wisconsin  where  the  conditions  were  more 
salubrious.  Of  course,  since  then  a  great  many  changes  may 
have  taken  place. 

Although  Iowa  is  to  me  a  more  or  less  strange  state,  I 
feel  very  positively  that  Iowa  is  really  a  sister  state  of  Wis- 
consin. I  feel  that  conditions  here  are  very  much  the  same 
as  in  Wisconsin,  except  that  we  have  one  larger  city  than  you 
have  in  Iowa;  but  the  balance  of  Wisconsin,  it  seems  to  me 
from  my  superficial  observatien,  is  very  similar  in  character: 
both  the  state  and  the  population.  So  it  seems  to  me  I  could 
feel  very  much  at  home  in  contemplating  the  situation. 

Before  coming  out  I  asked  one  of  the  assistants  in  the 
office  to  please  look  up  for  me  some  facts  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  Iowa,  so  as  to  make  me  a  little  bit  better  acquainted 
with  the  state  I  was  coming  into.    He  found  for  me  some  very, 
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very  interesting  data.  I  was  interested,  for  example,  to  find, 
you  have  the  largest  number  of  automobiles  of  any  state  in  the 
Union  per  hundred  thousand  population.  I  found  that  we  were 
able  to  get  in  the  library  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  produced  in  the  state  of  Iowa — a  very  extraordi- 
narily high  number,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  number  of 
chickens  also.  I  found  out  about  your  button  industry,  your 
artificial  stone  industries,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  all  of  which 
was  very  interesting  to  me. 

But  when  I  tried  to  find  out  something  about  health  con- 
ditions of  the  state  of  Iowa,  I  did  not  feel  that  our  efforts 
were  so  well  rewarded.  I  do  not  have  much  confidence  in  the 
mortality  statistics  of  the  state,  because  I  know  in  our  own  state,- 
we  never  think  of  going  back  of  1908  in  looking  for  the  figures 
of  tuberculosis  or  any  other  disease  conditions,  because  we 
know  perfectly  well  they  are  not  reliable  enough  for  any  decent 
figure.  So  I  have  not  felt  that  the  figures  I  would  get  upon 
the  problem  you  are  facing  were  reliable  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  very  much  consideration  on  my  part.  I  feel,  when  I  go  be- 
fore a  great  many,  audiences  to  speak  on  tuberculosis,  that  I 
ought  to  make  some  sort  of  an  apology  for  devoting  my  time 
to  the  doing  of  -social  work,  when  it  seems  as  if  a  man  as  large 
as  I  am  ought  to  be  out  doing  a  regular  man's  job,  something 
that  would  be  more  in  keeping,  than  the  doing  of  sentimental 
work.  If  I  did  not  feel  that  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  is 
more  than  sentimental  work,  I  think  I  have  manhood  enough  to 
go  out  and  swing  a  shovel. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  impressive  things  about  the 
present  war  in  Europe,  is  the  fact  that  the  nations,  which  it 
would  seem  in  view  of  the  terrible  calamity  they  are  facing, 
would  be  justified  in  single-minded  attention  to  one  thing,  are 
building  up  programs  for  their  nations  after  the  war  is  over.  In 
England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  have  been  com- 
mittees of  business  men,  sound,  far-seeing  economists,  who  have 
been  facing  the  problem,  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  after 
the  war  is  over  to  rehabilitate  the  nation.  Within  the  last  few 
days  there  has  been  a  published  statement  that  in  France,  at 
the  present  time,  a  program  is  being  made  to  take  eare  of  the 
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large  amount  of  tuberculosis  that  they  feel  is  going  to  follow 
directly  after  this  war  is  over.  Belgium  is  today  considering 
one  of  her  greatest  future  problems — tuberculosis,  as  it  will 
affect  children  who  have  been  under-nourished  during  this  war. 
It  seems  to  me,  when  nations  in  the  grip  of  such  a  tremendous 
struggle  as  these  nations  are,  still  find  lime  to  settle  down  to 
the  making  of  a  national  program,  looking  forward  to  rehabil- 
itating the  nation  after  the  war  is  over,  there  is  very  little  ex- 
cuse for  us  as  Americans  not  getting  down  to  the  formulation 
of  a  definite,  business-like,  sound,  economic,  but  far-sighted  pro- 
gram for  taking  care  of  these  conditions. 

When  we  started  out  to  make  a  program  in  Wisconsin 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  which  we  were  going  to  ask  the 
public  to  endorse  and  accept  as  a  job  of  their  own,  we  turned 
to  the  east.  We  turned  to  the  large  cities  of  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Boston  and  some  of  the  large  middle  west- 
ern cities,  for  the  example,  for  the  ideas,  and  for  the  counsel  as  to 
what  we  should  do  in  Wisconsin,  It  was  not  long,  however,  after 
we  got  this  advice  and  counsel,  that  we  saw  what  we  were  get- 
ting was  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  Wisconsin  conditions. 
There  is  always  a  tendency,  when  I  go  around  over  the  state 
for  people  to  come  to  me  and  say,  you  know  conditions  in  our 
town  or  state  are  very  peculiar.  I  think  this  is  a  good  deal  like 
the  weather  in  New  York  City.  I  never  struck  hot  weather  in 
New  York  City,  when  I  was  not  toid  it  was  very  unusually  hot. 
So  that  I  think  conditions  are  not  very  peculiar  as  compared  with 
others,  notwithstanding  the  eastern  programs  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  built  up  from  the  large  city  point  of  view.  The  large 
city  problem  is  found  largely  in  tenement  houses,  and  even 
there,  there  was  not  so  much  sound  basis  for  believing  tenement 
houses  were  the  sole  breeders  of  tuberculosis,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  jump  too  far  in  an  unscientific  manner 
in  arriving  at  conclusions.  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  large  amount 
of  tuberculosis  in  certain  tenement  house  districts ;  and  then  they 
jump  to  the  conclusion  because  there  was  a  large  amount  in  a 
given  tenement  house  district,  that  this  same  condition  was  uni- 
versal as  to  all  tenement  districts. 

So  finally  I  went  up  against  the  frequent  objection  in 
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the  state  of  Wisconsin,  when  we  tried  to  show  the  figures  of 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  cities  to  convince  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  that  they  must  attend  to  these  things,  that  such 
conditions  as  existed  in  these  New  York  communities,  were  not 
applicable  to  Wisconsin  towns,  and  this  made  us  realize  that  we 
had  to  get  down  to  actual  cases,  and  find  out  whether  or  not  it 
was  true  that  tuberculosis  was  not  a  rural  disease. 

This  led  to  the  Dunn  County  Survey,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  first  comprehensive  rural  tuberculosis  study  made  in 
the  United  States..  In  this  survey  we  found  that  tuberculosis, 
as  a  rule,  was  about  as  common  in  rural  districts  as  it  was  in 
urban.  In  fact,  in  a  few  of  the  townships  in  Dunn  County,  we 
found  there  was  a  tuberculosis  rate  of  double  the  Milwaukee 
tuberculosis  rate,  and  finding  this,  we  saw  that  we  had  to  en- 
gage in  Wisconsin,  upon  a  rural  anti-tuberculosis  campaign. 
Practically  all  the  machinery  that  had  been  set  up  against  tu- 
berculosis hitherto,  had  been  devised  uppn  a  municipal,  a  city 
basis.  That  was  not  applicable  to  Wisconsin.  We  had  to  have 
some  machinery  which  would  be  more  comprehensive,  just  as 
you  had  here  in  establishing  your  State  Sanatorium.  We  found, 
for  the  advanced  cases  we  needed  to  get  down  to  the  institu- 
tion, a  home  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  consumptive  and 
the  consumptive's  family  during  the  stages  in  which  the  con- 
sumptive is  the  greatest  menace  to  his  fellows.  This  led  to  the 
county  sanatorium  system  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  based  upon 
the  same  principle  as  our  Wisconsin  plan  of  caring  for  the  in- 
sane. 

I  am  not  sure  that  in  all  of  this,  we  have  not  made  a 
mistake  in  having  rather  too  much  veneration  for  the  institution. 
That  perhaps  we  would  have  done  better  had  we  paved  the  way 
for  the  institutions  by  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of 
human  beings  in  the  form  of  visiting  nurses,  or  medical  inspec- 
tors, physicians  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  search  out  the  di- 
sease and  search  out  the  people  with  it. 

The  whole  Wisconsin  program  is  very  largely  a  state 
program,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  recognized  the  state  gov- 
ernment as  we  conceive  of  it  in  these  United  States  as  being 
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the  sovereign  government,  and  that  the  local,  municipal  or 
county  governments,  at  least,  in  Wisconsin,  are  only  subdivi- 
sions, which  get  all  the  authority  they  have  from  specific  grants 
from  the  sovereign  state  government.  This  was,  what  seemed 
to  us,  a  logical  move,  to  work  from  the  state  through  the  county. 
We  had  to  have  a  comprehensive  district,  and  hence  we  had  to 
have  a  district  no  smaller  than  the  county,  our  state  control  be 
ing  perfectly  natural,  if  we  accepted  state  sovereignty. 

As  we  went  along,  we  found  that  the  tuberculosis  prob- 
lem was  very  closely  tied  up  to  all  the  other  problems;  in 
fact,  the  dovetailing  or  the  snarl  was  so  intimate  with  other  di- 
sease problems,  that  is  was  not  necessary  to  try  to  pick  out  from 
that  snarl,  but  rather  to  jerk  the  whole  snarl  along. 

This  led  our  organization  back  more  to  a  public  health 
organization  than  a  purely  tuberculosis  one .  The  work  then,  on 
that  basis,  takes  up  practically  all  the  great  periods  in  life.  We 
start  out  with  infant  mortality,  because  we  know,  if  we  under- 
nourish a  child  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  So 
we  felt  that  the  state  had  to  have  a  program  broad  enough  to 
rear  healthy  infants ;  that  those  we  have  must  be  healthy  infants 
and  that  they  should  grow  up  to  be  resistant  children  and  adults, 
because  otherwise  they  will  ultimately  be  subjected  to  tubercu- 
losis and  thus  keep  on  multiplying  our  tuberculosis  problem. 

So  we  go  on  to  the  next  period — contagious  diseases  of 
children.  Here  we  recognize  again  the  fact  that  if  a  child  comes 
out  from  scarlet  fever  with  a  scar  or  bad  kidneys  or  a  bad 
heart,  he  is  going  to  be  less  resistant.  So  that  in  our  state  pro- 
gram we  must  have  something  regulated  well  enough  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  school  children.  This  has  led  us  to 
encourage  medical  inspection  of  school  children  either  through 
physicians  or  nurses.  We  found  there  that  the  nurses  we  had 
employed  in  small  communities  could  not  be  special  nurses ; 
that  is  was  unwise  or  foolish  for  a  woman  to  go  into  a  town  of 
a  thousand  as  a  special  nurse.  Instead  it  was  much  more  intel- 
ligent to  expect  of  her  a  general  service,  because  a  town  of  5,000 
could  not  be  expected  to  support  a  staff  of  experts,  any  more 
than  a  town  of  5,000  would  support  a  number  of  exclusively 
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medical  and  surgical  specialists.    That  is  another  reason  why 
we  had  to  tie  all  these  disease  problems  closely  together. 

Feeling  that  the  child  in  school  was  largely  influenced 
by.  school  conditions,  we  felt  it  very  necessary  that  something 
be  done  towards  a  better  education  in  the  teaching  of  personal 
hygiene.  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  the  only  persons  to  whom 
you  can  teach  personal  hygiene  are  children.  "When  a  person  gets 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  certain  habits  are  pretty  well 
fixed.  So  that  one  of  our  efforts  was  to  stand  behind  and  make 
the  teachers  more  intelligent  themselves  on  hygienic  conditions 
so  that  they  could  better  teach  it  to  the  children,  on  the  propo- 
sition that  it  is  quite  as  important  for  a  child  to  learn  how  to 
live  as  to  learn  how  to  make  a  living. 

Then  we  go  on  to  the  next  era — after  the  school,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  our  greatest  period,  and  at  each  period 
or  era  the  attack  is  centered  very  largely  on  tuberculosis.  It 
gives  opportunity  for  concentrated  attention  and  fire  upon  tu- 
berculosis problems  at  that  period. 

Now  we  are  contemplating  the  addition  to  our  program, 
of  better  attention  being  given  to  the  periods  of  middle  and 
late  adult  life,  because  we  know,  or  we  feel  pretty  well  con- 
vinced, while  the  average  life-span  has  been  doubled  in  the  last 
400  years,  it  has  been  mostly  doubled  through  the  saving  of 
infants,  and  that  there  is  an  increase  of  degenerative  diseases 
in  middle  or  adult  life  which  causes  a  shortening  of  the  life- 
span at  that  end.  So  that  we  really  feel  all  around  that  a 
broad  state  health  program  must  contemplate  taking  in  degenera- 
tive diseases  of  middle  and  late  life. 

As  I  say,  the  expectation  here  is  that  this  program  shall 
be  comprehensive  enough,  adequately  and  economically  adminis- 
tered, to  rear  ultimately  a  race  of  people,  a  generation  of  peo* 
pie  in  Wisconsin  which  will  be  resistant  to  all  of  the  commu- 
nicable and  preventable  diseases  with  which  we  are  now  afflicted. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  speak  more  specifically  about 
your  Iowa  program.  I  throw  these  things  out  as  suggestions 
merely  for  discussion.  I  do,  however,  want  to  recur  to  the  ques* 
tion  of  legislation.   As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  feel  this  is  a 
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very  businesslike  program  for  a  state  or  people  or  individuals 
to  be  behind,  and  when  nations  like  those  engaged  in  the  war 
still  have  the  leisure,  in  spite  of  what  they  are  up  against,  to 
formulate  programs,  there  is  no  excuse  for  us  Americans. 
Granting  then,  it  is  a  logical  thing  for  us  to  do,  a  businesslike 
thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  important  thing  to  do  is 
to  install  a  reliable  accounting  system.  Business  will  not  go 
far  that  has  not  a  debit  and  credit  account,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  the  officers  of  a  state,  the  responsible  authorities  know  what 
to  do,  unless  they  have  a  chance  to  consult  figures  sufficiently 
reliable  to  know  whether  they  have  profits  or  losses  in  a  givetf 
year.  I  do  not  see  how  Iowa  is  going  to  do  some  of  these  things 
until  they  have  an  Iowa  system  of  bookkeeping  which  will  let 
them  know  definitely  whether,  a  certain  course  has  proved  a 
profitable  source  or  a  loss.  So,  to  my  mind,  the  very  first  es- 
sential thing  in  a  state  setting  out  to  meet  this  problem,  is  to 
establish  a  bookkeeping  system. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  Answer  any 
questions  or  have  the  subject  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  Chairman:  This  subject  is  now  open  for  discus- 
sion. 

Superintendent  Scarborough :  I  had  asked  Doctor  Dear- 
holt  to  discuss  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  Iowa.  The  program 
he  has  laid  out  so  completely  is  far  ahead  of  our  present  pro- 
gram, and  sometimes  in  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  have  won- 
dered where  to  begin.  So  I  trust,  in  the  questions  we  may  ask 
we  shall  bring  out  some  of  the  important  things. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  would  like  to  have  the 
doctor  explain .  I  would  like  to  know  his  ideas  as  to  the  value 
of  the  various  things  on  the  program,  because  is  is  quite  evi- 
dent we  have  got  to  go  slow  and  pay  attention  to  certain  things, 
and  to  do  other  things  later  on . 

One  of  the  primary  things  I  would  like  to  have  him  ex- 
plain for  my  benefit,  why  it  is,  that  the  state  should  take  care 
of  the  incipient  cases  at  the  state  hospital  or  sanatorium,  and 
leave  the  advanced  cases,  more  especially  to  the  county  hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  have  him  reassure  me,  or  possibly  criti- 
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cise  me  on  my  idea  that  the  state  hospital  for  tuberculosis 
should  have  a  department  where  advanced  cases  can  be  kept. 
All  I  can  say  at  present  is,  that  it  is  working  out  very  nicely 
with  us. 

I  would  like  to  have  him  say  something  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  the  hospitals  and  county  institutions;  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  counties  shall  have  certain  standards  of 
treatment,  care  and  segregation;  who  shall  do  that,  how  best 
to  do  that,  in  his  opinion  t  And  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to 
do  some  of  our  publicity  work,  our  clinics  or  dispensary  work.  • 

I  would  like  to  have  him  tell  us,  so  far  as  he  can,  why 
health  measures  are  more  important  than  some  other  things  we 
are  spending  a  good  deal  of  money  on. 

Another  matter  has  to  do  with  the  outlay  for  tubercu- 
losis work.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  Iowa  we  already  pay 
in  various  expenses  what  a  complete  program  would  cost.  It 
seems,  in  Iowa,  when  we  start  to  consider  the  matter,  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  immediately:  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost!  I 
would  like  to  have  him  speak  briefly  on  that  question  what 
he  would  suggest  in  the  matter  of  state  subvention ;  whether  the 
state  should  pay  the  counties  a  certain  amount  for  each  case 
the  county  takes  care  of,  and  whether  the  county  should  not 
pay  a  per  capita  cost  to  the  state.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
doctor  talk  that  feature  over.  I  think  he  can  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  some  of  these  questions. 

Doctor  Kime:  There  is  a  copdition- in  Iowa  I  do  not 
know  of  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  We  are  operating 
here,  rather  under  a  double-headed  system,  while  in  Wiscon- 
sin they  have  everything  coordinated  under  one  head.  I  be- 
lieve in  Wisconsin  they  depend  entirely  on  the  stamp  fund, 
or  almost  entirely  so,  and  through  voluntary  organizations.  In 
Iowa  we  have  the  same  thing,  our  stamp  fund,  and  we  also 
have  another  fund  that  is  being  spent  at  the  present  time  under 
the  board  of  control,  a  fund  of  $5000^00,  both  of  these  bodies 
working  to  the  same  end,  no  coordinating  or  cooperating,  and 
yet  the  board  of  control  and  this  voluntary  association  desire 
to  work  together  and  produce  the  best  results. 
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If  Doctor  Dearholt  has  any  thought  in  mind  whereby 
these  funds  could  be  brought  together  and  the  work  entirely 
coordinated,  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  it.  I  think  so 
far  no  thought  has  been  presented  that  was  acceptable,  perhaps 
to  either  side. 

Doctor  Dearholt:  I  touched  upon  the  first  question 
raised,  the  one  as  to  the  care  of  the  incipient  cases  at  the  State 
Sanatorium,  and  the  care  of  the  advanced  cases  at  the  county 
hospitals,  in  a  sort  of  a  skimming  fashion  as  I  went  along,  by 
saying  that  I  felt  there  was  a  need  for  an  institution  fairly 
close  at  home,  to  which  a  person  in  the  terminal  stages  of  the 
disease,  could  be  induced  to  come,  because  in  the  decent  Ameri- 
can home  there  is  enough  affection  between  the  various  mem 
bers,of  the  family  that  if  one  is  about  to  die,  the  members  of 
the  family  want  to  be  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  it  needs 
to  be  an  economical  trip.  Tuberculosis  is  not  a  disease  of  pau- 
pers, but  if  a  family  starts  out  with  even  reasonable  means,  the 
estate  will  be  pretty  well  distributed  in  a  few  years.  Notwith- 
standing, I  feel  that  a  mistake  was  made,  when  we  started  out 
by  being  concerned  primarily  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  You, 
I  believe  like  we  started  first  to  cure  the  disease.  We  doctors 
were  all  thinking  about  cures  at  that  time,  but  the  modern 
thing  is  to  first  think  about  prevention  and  next  the  cure.  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  regard  for  the  institution  that  segregates 
the  advanced  case  and  stops  him  from  literally  disseminating 
billions  of  disease-producing  seeds  per  day.  I  think  that  the 
State  Sanatorium  in  our  state  must  have  an  infirmary,  because 
while  it  has  been  ostensibly  and  the  law  says,  the  patients  at 
the  State  Sanatorium  may  only  be  in  the  incipient  or  very  mod- 
erately advanced  stages,  I  know  the  State  Board  of  Control 
has  winked  at  the  violation  of  that  law  pretty  nearly  every  day. 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  the  newer  con- 
ception of  the  care  of  the  advanced  and  incipient  cases.  The 
state  owes  its  first  obligation  to  the  advanced  case,  and  so  the 
State  Board  of  Control  construed  the  law  and  they  must  accept 
advanced  cases.  In  our  county  institutions  in  Wisconsin  we 
have  secured  a  provision  which  enables  them  to  accept  incipi- 
ent cases  as  well. 
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Superintendent  Scarborough:  How  many  counties  have 
you  organized  with  hospitals  for  advanced  cases! 

Doctor  Dearholt:    Twelve. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  The  Wisconsin  idea  is 
to  segregate  the  early  cases  in  the  State  Sanatorium,  and  the 
advanced  cases  in  the  county  t 

Doctor  Dearholt:  That  is  the  general  plan,  although  it 
is  flexible.  It  should  be  a  flexible  plan.  I  have  myself  advo- 
cated the  care  of  some  of  the  advanced  cases  in  the  State  Sana- 
torium, and  some  of  the  incipient  cases  in  the  county  hospitals. 

« 

Superintendent  Scarborough :     Can  you  give  us  any  idea 

as  to  what  should  be  the  initial  appropriation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  these  county  institutions,  for  grounds  and 
buildings;  what  is  the  unit  per  population  or  the  unit  of  the 
hospital  population? 

Doctor  Dearholt:  We  made  our  Wisconsin  unit  for 
the  typical  counties  from  thirty-two  to  forty.  For  the  cost  of 
such  an  institution  we  advocate  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$40,000.00  preferably  $50,000.00  Many  counties,  however, 
have  built  them  for  very  much  less  than  that.  In  spite  of  our 
optimism,  almost  any  good  substantial  building,  concrete,  stone 
or  brick,  will  have  crumbled  before  we  have  completely  wiped 
out  tuberculosis.  So  that  we  are  not  making  the  mistake  all 
of  us  made  when  we  started  building  temporary  shacks.  I  be- 
lieve now  we  are  well  enough  established  in  our  program,  and 
the  desire  of  the  people  is  well  enough  formulated,  so  that  we 
are  warranted  in  asking  a  type  of  building  of  permanent  con- 
struction, at  a  cost  of  from  $40,000.00  to  $50,000.00  for  a  unit 
of  forty  patients. 

Question :  In  a  county  of  a  population  of  50,000,  would 
you  advocate  that  an  institution  be  established  f 

Doctor  Dearholt:  I  have  rather  made  it  a  standard  in 
our  state  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  per  year  in  that  county. 
I  have  not  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  sanatorium  in  any 
county  alone,  with  less  than  twenty  er  so  deaths  each  year. 
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Doctor  Kime :  The  residence  of  the  advanced  case  is 
voluntary? 

Doctor  Dearholt:  We  have  a  compulsory  law,  which  I 
personally  urged,  which  the  authorities  exercise  as  little  as 
possible.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  handicaps  we  had 
to  overcome,  is  the  feeling  that  tuberculosis  is  something  of  a 
stigma. 

Question:  May  I  ask  what  provision  is  being  made  for 
tuberculous  children  in  Wisconsin! 

Dr.  Dearholt:  We  have  a  little  building  which  accom- 
modates twelve  girls  and  they  have  their  teacher  and  separate 
cottage  where  the  children  are  pretty  well  segregated  from  the 
adults.  In  Milwaukee,  which,  by  the  way  has  an  institution 
already  half  larger  than  our  State  Sanatorium,  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation now  for  a  cottage  to  house  sixty  children,  and 
there  are  now  forty  in  the  institution. 

Question:  Infants  who  have  tuberculosis,  are  they  ad- 
mitted to  the  regular  county  institution! 

Doctor  Dearholt:  Yes,  within  limits.  We  prefer  to  get 
them  where  they  have  enough  children  to  take  care  of  children 
properly .  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  grave  mistake  to  mix  children 
and  adult  consumptives.  The  question  has  come  up  frequent- 
ly, and  perhaps  this  is  what  is  in  Doctor  Scarborough's  mind — 
about  the  desirability  of  mixing  the  early  and  advanced  patients. 
Personally,  I  am  an  advocate  of  treating  all  three  cases  in  the 
same  institution.  The  cure  is  an  encouragement  to  the  other 
cases. 

I  believe  the  child  should  have  a  separate  institution. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  excepting  on  a  city 
basis.  Especially  so  in  many  instances  tubercular  children  are 
almost  directly  the  result  of  tuberculosis  of  either  the  father 
or  mother. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  responsibility  for  the  county 
sanatorium  administration.  I  am  not  a  democrat,  but  I  still 
have  accepted  the  state  sovereignty  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  feel  that  the  state  is  the  sovereign  gov- 
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eminent,  and  therefore  the  state  should  exercise  its  authority 
upon  its  subdivided  units. 

Tou  ask  about  a  dispensary  and  health  nurses.  We  have 
not  made  much  success  with  dispensaries  in  Wisconsin.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  support  a  dispensary  in  a  town  of  40,000  or 
50,000  inhabitants,  and  harder  to  establish  them  in  the  smaller 
ones.  The  county  sanatorium,  however,  should  have  a  distinct 
function  or  out-patient  service.  I  believe  every  county  sana- 
torium should  have  out-patient  visitors,  and  it  should  be  held 
out  to  the  public  as  a  place  where  they  should  come  for  exam- 
ination. In  the  Milwaukee  sanatorium,  we  offer  the  physicians 
of  the  community  free  sputum  examinations  and  free  X-Ray 
examinations,  because  the  county  has  distinctly  a  responsibility 
to  the  practicing  physician  to  help  him  in  the  early  discovery 
of  the  disease. 

Question:  Do  you  maintain  an  X-Ray  equipment  in 
each  county  sanatorium  f 

Doctor  Dearholt:  No,  not  in  the  smaller  ones.  In  Min- 
nesota they  have  started  out  very  well  along  this  line,  with 
their  itinerant  physicians — a  man  who  is  really  a  circuit  rider 
who  takes  care  of  the  medical  side  of  two  or  three  institutions, 
and  who  spends  two  or  three  days  at  each  sanatorium,  keeping 
up  his  circuit. 

Question:    Do  they  call  him  a  medical  supervisor! 

Doctor  Dearholt:  I  do  not  know — I  believe  they  call 
him  the  attending  physician. 

Doctor  Kime:  Your  county  sanatorium  is  in  charge  of 
nurses  instead  of  physicians! 

Doctor  Dearholt:  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  reason  that  we 
feel  we  can  get  more  good  value  per  dollar  in  the  employment 
of  nurses  than  we  can  in  almost  any  other  class  of  work.  I 
am  rather  suspicious  of  a  doctor  who  will  accept  a  position  for 
$75.00  a  month.  I  do  not  see  how  the  small  institutions  are 
going  to  hold  up  a  large  overhead  by  the  employment  of  ade- 
quate men.  We  know  we  can  get  first-class  nurses  for  $75.00 
to  $100.00  a  month.    If  tbey  have  had  a  flood  experience,  with 
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a  good  attending  physician,  it  seems  to  me  that  suffices. 

Question:  Would  you  have  a  medical  director  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution? 

Doctor  Dearholt:  Yes,  a  medical  director  or  attending 
physician.  There  should  not  be  any  institution  without  it.  If 
the  institution  could  stand  it,  I  should  insist  on  a  first-class 
physician . 

Doctor  Scarborough:  I  should  think  in  an  institution 
where  they  have  forty  to  fifty  cases  there  would  be  plenty  of 
work  for  one. 

Doctor  Dearholt:  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
physician  employed  in  the  advanced  cases,  because  he  is  not 
interested  enough  in  the  therapeutic  view  point,  to  give  him  a 
wide  enough  range  to  really  see  results. 

Doctor  Kime:  Do  you  have  a  provision  where  a  num- 
ber of  counties  may  join  to  erect  a  sanatorium  t 

Doctor  Dearholt :  We  have  such  a  law,  but  it  has  never 
been  taken  advantage  of.  We  find  that  the  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions of  the  people  of  one  county  toward  those  of  another  is 
such  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  of  them  together 
long  enough  to  get  them  to  establish  an  institution.  That  lias 
been  one  of  our  dreams.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  should 
not  begin  up  there  to  make  this  thing  mandatory,  and  say,  to 
them.  "Here,  you  boys  get  together;  we  are  going  to  exercise 
our  authority  and  you  cannot  be  captitious."  I  have  not  advocat- 
ed that  definitely  yet. 

Question :  Are  your  county  sanatoriums  operated  by  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors,  under  an  advisory  committee  or 
boards  of  trustees! 

Doctor  Dearholt :  We  have  boards  of  trustees,  as  a  rule, 
independently  appointed.  In  Milwaukee  county,  which  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  a  central  board  of  trus- 
tees, consisting  of  five  men,  who  have  the  same  power  over  the 
Milwaukee  county  institution  as  our  State  Board  of  Control 
has  over  the  state  institutions.  Other  than  that,  there  are 
three  trustees  appointed  by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors, 
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or  elected,  one  for  one  year,  another  two,  and  another  three, 
and  they  have  the  entire  control,  determining-  the  number  of 
employes  who  shall  be  hired,  etc. 

Question:    You  have  a  state  supervising  committee t 

Doctor  Dearholt:  We  have  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
It  gets  its  authority  really  over  the  county  sanatoriums  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  subvention.  It  gets  $5.00  from  each 
county  care  for  the  indigent  patients.  If  the  board  of  control 
feels  that  the  county  is  not  caring  for  the  patient  as  it  should, 
they  can  refuse  to  approve  subvention.  The  county  on  the  other 
hand  pays  to  the  state  $5.00  per  week  for  every  such  patient 
who  is  sent  to  the  State  Sanatorium;  so  we  have  that  going 
back  and  forth. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:      It  is  a  sort  of  reciproc- 
ity between  the  county  and  state  f 

Doctor  Dearholt:    Divided  authority,  or  responsibility. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  How  do  you  consider  the 
county  sanatorium  as  a  center  for  educational  influence! 

Doctor  Dearholt :  I  think  it  is  tremendous .  If  the  su 
perintendent  has  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  visits,  getting  the 
right  kind  of  items  in  the  newspapers,  getting  to  the  women's 
clubs,  he  makes  the  county  supervisors  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  owners  and  controllers  of  a  sanatorium  of  that  sort. 
I  think  it  has  a  most  wonderful  effect. 

I  was  asked  about  the  economic  losses.  I  used  to  talk  a 
good  deal  about  that.  I  found  I  could  not  think  in  terms  of 
millions  and  I  might  as  well  quit  talking  about  it.  We  figure 
the  economic  loss  from  tuberculosis  is  $20,000,000.00  a  year.  I 
am  quite  certain  if  we  would  spend  ten  per  cent  of  this,  we 
would  get  that  $20,000,000.00  stopped  some  day.  But  it  is  too 
vast .  I  do  not  find  my  audiences  able  to  comprehend  the  figures 
of  millions;  in  fact,  I  can  think  much  easier  in  hundreds  of 
dollars  than  thousands.  When  we  know  that  a  man  is  sick  for 
two  years;  does  not  earn  any  money  infects  his  child  and  his 
child  is  going  to  go  through  that  thing ;  he  has  had  a  long  nurs- 
ing course,  his  savings  are  dissipated  and  withdrawn  from  the 
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bank  and  business,  we  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  it  is  un- 
economical. I  say,  the  figures  in  Wisconsin  are  $20,000,000.00 
I  think  you  say  your  figures  are  less,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Your  population  is  about  the  same  and  you  are  about  as  old  as 
we  are.  Our  Milwaukee  problem  is  very  large,  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  state. 

Doctor  Kime:  About  how  many  deaths  have  you  over 
there  f 

Doctor  Dearholt :  We  have  about  2200,  I  think  it  is  now. 
It  has  been  declining  from  2500,  where  it  was  in  1908,  down  to 
the  present  time,  to  about  2200  and  something. 

Doctor  Kime :  What  value  do  you  place  on  a  person  who 
dies  of  tuberculosis,  in  your  estimate  of  $20,000,000.00! 

Doctor  Dearholt:  From  $5,0Q0.00  to  $8,000.00,  I  think 
is  the  djgure  used. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  What  is  your  opinion 
concerning  bovine  tuberculosis  as  bearing  upon  this  problem? 

doctor  Dearholt:  Well,  that  is  an  extraordinarily  hard 
question  to  answer.  I  am  satisfied  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
causes  human  tuberculosis.  I  feel  however,  that  it  does  not 
cause  nearly  so  much  of  human  tuberculosis  as  do  human  beings. 
Furthermore,  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College,  are  all  fighting  bovine 
tuberculosis,  makes  me  feel  that  one  little  organization  not  ad- 
equately financed,  had  better  give  its  time  primarily  to  human 
tuberculosis. 

Question :  You  have  a  partial  compensation  law  in  Wis- 
consin on  bovine  tuberculosis! 

Doctor  Dearholt :  Yes,  but  I  really  cannot  keep  track  of 
that  law;  every  time  the  legislature  meets  they  make  a  new 
deal  on  it. 

Question:  You  believe,  doctor,  do  you  not,  that  the 
American  cow,  as  a  wet  nurse  to  a  baby,  ought  to  be  tested ! 

Doctor  Dearholt:    Personally,  I  would  boil  the  milk. 

As  to  the  coordination  of  the  work,  I  would  like  to  think 
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that  in  our  democracies,  the  official  work  is  the  people's  work 
and  that  the  public  official  is  very  sensitive  to  the  wish  of  every 
citizen  of  the  community  in  Wisconsin;  that  is  the  conception 
upon  which  our  state  work  is  based.  The  state  association  there 
is  held  to  be  the  people's  institution.  As  suggested,  we  are 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas 
seals.  Therefore  we  feel  that  every  person  in  Wisconsin  at 
least  purchases  one  Christmas  seal,  or  that  everybody  ought  to 
purchase  one  and  that  everybody  has  the  right  to  ask  a  state 
society  to  give  an  account  to  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  right  way  for  any  state  organization  to  feel,  and  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  great  difficulty  to  harmonize  this 
work,  because  two  people  of  the  same  aims  ought  not  to  have 
very  much  difficulty  in  falling  into  step  with  one  another. 

STATE  SOCIETY  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE. 

The  Chairman :  We  have  with  us  today  Frank  B .  Nor- 
bury,  M.  D.,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  I  think  we  all  would 
be  pleased  to  have  a  word  from  him  at  this  time. 

Doctor  Norbury:  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Control 
and  Superintendents: 

My  mission  here  today  is  that  of  a  representative  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  to  interest  you 
in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  state  society  in  mental  hy- 
giene. Doubtless,  many  of  you  ask,  what  is  the  need  for  a 
state  society  for  mental  hygiene  in  Iowa,  where  your  work  is 
fairly  well  organized  as  regards  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  who  as  patients  come  to  your  institutions.  No  doubt, 
you  have  other  organizations  that  directly  or  indirectly  touch 
upon  some  points  that  pertain  to  mental  hygiene.  I  take  it 
that  you  are  more  or  less  alive  to  the  question.  As  the  chil- 
dren in  your  public  schools,  and  also  the  problems,  which  per- 
haps not  directly,  yet  indirectly  have  to  do  with  those  patients 
who  come  from  your  juvenile  court  through  your  social  agen- 
cies and  social  charities,  and  organization  work  in  the  churches, 
all  have  to  do  with  mental  hygiene,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  know 
the  history  of  the  movement. 
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It  began  about  ten  years  ago,  incidental  to  the  writing 
of  a  book  by  Doctor  Beers,  and  perhaps  those  of  you  who  are 
not  familiar  with  Mr.  Beers*  history,  will  think  that  was  more 
of  a  fantastic  dream  than  a  fact.  I  happen  to  know  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  his,  who  was  with  hiin  in  the  college 
room  and  knew  him  and  was  associated  with  him  in  the  college 
activities.  .1  also  happen  to  know  physicians  who  examined 
him,  saw  him  on  several  occasions  in  a  professional  way,  and 
all  the  evidence  I  have  collected  have  sustained  my  belief  in 
the  honesty  of  his  purpose,  and  that  it  was  really  a  genuine  ser- 
vice which  prompted  him  to  enter  upon  his  work.  Also  as  evi- 
dence of  his  sincerity,  we  find  men  who  believe  in  him,  such 
as  Professor  Barclay  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  men.  Doc- 
tor Barclay  is  President  of  the  association;  Doctor  Sohn  has 
become  associate  medical  director;  and  Doctor  Williams,  comes 
to  this  society  from  Boston,  where  he  was  secretary  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society,  and  has  shown  his  activities  in  many  ways, 
and  is  now  associate  director. 

The  work,  as  it  originated,  is  to  create,  in  an  educational 
way,  an  interest  in  the  community .  As  for  instance  in  Connect- 
icut which  has  the  first  state  association,  which  is  more  or  less 
an  educational  propaganda,  it  concerns  itself  in  a  wider  scope 
in  regard  to  organized  service,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
this  work  and  the  financial  bounties  of  other  organizations, 
especially  the  endowment  of  Henry  Phipps,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Rockafellow  Institute.  This  organization  embraces 
more  particularly  a  survey  of  each  state,  or  states  and  cities; 
with  reference  to  their  problems  dealing  with  mental  disorders. 
As  a  result  of  this,  surveys  are  now  carried  on  in  various  states, 
where  the  whole  situation  includes  all  factors  that  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  problems  in  hand.  Just  now,  surveys  are 
carried  on  in  several  states.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  now  a 
survey  which  is  being  conducted  by  Doctor  Udder,  with  whom 
you  are  all  acquainted.  He  is  in  charge  of  this  work  and  is 
prompted  by  the  revelations  of  the  juvenile  criminal  courts  of 
Chicago,  and  the  desire  to  know  more  about  the  offenders  and 
also  the  social  conditions  in  which  the  people  live  with  reference 
to  crime  and  mental  disorders.    New  York  City  is  having  a 
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similar  survey.  The  state  of  Colorado  a  year  or  so  ago  wanted 
a  survey,  which  is  also  being  carried  oh  now  by  the  national 
committee .  The  state  of  Missouri  has  petitioned  for  it,  and  this 
will  be  made  within  the  next  year.  So  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  movements  along  this  line  in  the  various  states,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  time  is  coming,  when  our  state  service  must 
necessarily  enlarge  its  activities. 

We  are  concerned  more  particularly  with  medical  and 
state  institutions,  their  treatment  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 
But  there  is  a  greater  work — a  work  that  will  lead  to  pre- 
vention work  which  is  educational;  and  a  work  which  really 
belongs  to  and  is  a  mental  hygiene  work,  in  which  each  insti- 
tution should  radiate  its  influence,  so  that  the  people  in  the 
community  may  be  more  in  touch  with  all  the  factors  that  per- 
tain to  mental  diseases.  The  Connecticut  association  has  issued 
a  little  pamphlet  of  personal  surveys  of  the  mentally  afflicted, 
in  which  it  gives  an  outline  about  what  has  been  done  in  their 
clinics.  .So  the  time  will  come,  I  think,  when  we  shall  have 
a  mental  clinic  where  the  individual  can  come  with  his  troubles 
and  receive  advice  and  treatment,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the 
situation.  We  need  the  social  service  as  an  adjunct.  You  have 
your  nurses  to  go  out  and  investigate  social  conditions  and  they 
report  the  situation  as  they  find  it. 

The  making  of  laws  has  been  spoken  of  in  regard  to  tu- 
berculosis, which  is  as  great  and  sometimes  greater  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  find  frequently  that  the  bread  winner  is  afflicted,  and 
so  we  have  the  problem  of  the  needy  family  in  many  of  these 
cases.  We  have  the  problem  of  the  alcoholic,  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  the  criminal,  and  in  fact  all  the  factors  associated  with 
the  problem  of  mental  disorders.  I  use  the  term,  mental  dis- 
orders, which  I  use  in  preference  to  mental  insanity,  because 
I  believe  that  insanity  is  a  medical  legal  term  and  only  pertains 
to  the  question  when  it  comes  up  as  a  question  of  law.  I  think 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  insanity  term  shall  become  obsolete, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  word  lunacy.  So  I  believe  we  should 
encourage  the  term,  mental  disorder  because  it  does  not  carry 
that  stigma  as  do  the  words  insanity  or  crazy. 
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You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Doctor 
White,  superintendent  of  the  government  hospital  at  Washing- 
ton. You  are  probably  familiar  with  his  appeal  along  that  line. 
In  every  community  you  will  find  patients  who  do  not  come  to 
your  clinic,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  recog- 
nized as  insane.  So  the  clinic  is  also  going  to  open  the  door 
for  the  early  admission  of  the  patient  to  the  hospital — probably 
of  the  voluntary  commitment,  and  it  will  remove  that  stigma 
of  disfranchisement,  where  the  individual  loses  his  identity  as 
a  citizen.  If  he  comes  in  on  a  voluntary  basis,  that  question 
does  not  arise,  unless  it  is  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  However, 
the  time  is  coming  when  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  many  of  our 
old  laws  of  commitment.  I  suppose  our  present  commitment 
laws  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  contested  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  be  found  unconstitutional.  We  are  now  operating  in 
Illinois  under  what  is  known  as  a  commission  basis. 

The  after-care  movement,  as  you  know,  is  of  great  im- 
portance .  I  think  it  should  be .  We  should  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  patient  even  after  he  is  discharged.  I  think  the 
institution  should  look  after  his  welfare,  and  that  should  be 
a  part  of  the  clinic.  If  you  had  a  clinic  here  in  Des  Moines, 
it  would  help  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  patients  who  have  left 
the  state  hospital.  In  St.  Louis  they  do  that.  I  hold  a  small 
clinic  in  Springfield. 

So  the  question  resolves  itself  into  a  recognition  of  a 
wider  extension  service  of  the  state  hospital  and  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  state  service  in  mental  hygiene,  and  I  think  it  is  ad- 
visable for  all  states  to  interest  themselves  in  this  mental  hy- 
giene work. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  appeal  to  you  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  movement.  You  have  organizations  around 
you,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  these  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  doing  good  service.  Our  state  hospitals  should  be 
recognized  as  a  part  of  our  public  health  service,  and  as  such, 
should  extend  that  service  to  its  full  limits. 

PROFITABLE  POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  IOWA. 

The  Chairman:    The  next  subject  is  entitled  "Profit- 
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able  Potato  Production, ' '  by    Professor    A.    T.    Erwin,    Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  166. 

The  Chairman :     The  paper  is  open  for  discussion . 

Superintendent  Kuser:  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes 
should  be  planted  per  acre;  as  to  the  cutting  of  potatoes  how 
many  eyes  should  be  cut;  and  how  far  apart  should  they  be 
planted! 

Commandant  Whitehill :  Has  the  station  at  Ames  ever 
experimented  with  formaldehyde  solution  for  the  prevention  of 
scab? 

Doctor  Hill :  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  prop- 
er to  plant  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  year  after  year,  or  to 
use  different  seed? 

Superintendent  Applegate:  We  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
experiments  we  have  been  conversant  with.  The  only  potato 
crop  we  ever  got  was  from  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been  in 
blue  grass  pasture  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  plowed  up  in 
the  fall  and  in  the  spring  planted  in  potatoes.  In  sixteen  years 
we  have  gotten  one  crop,  and  that  was  on  this  piece  of  ground. 

Mr.  Small:  Is  there  any  merit  in  planting  potatoes  on 
Good  Friday! 

The  Chairman:  You  spoke  about  using  the  small  seed, 
and  to  cut  the  seed  end  off:  which  end  do  you  plant! 

Professor  Erwin:  On  the  small  potato,  simply  throw 
away  the  seed  end  and  plant  what  is  left.  The  idea  of  cutting 
is  to  get  rid  of  a  part  of  the  eyes.  If  it  is  a  tuber  of  say  two 
inches,  I  would  cut  it  in  the  middle  and  use  both  ends. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  seed  piece,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  first  of  all  that  each  eye  is  a  living  plant  and  is 
stored  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  food  .supply  to  give  that 
young  plant  a  start,  until  it  gets  on  its  own  feet  and  can  feed 
correctly  on  the  soil.  Generally  speaking,  take  an  average  size 
of  potato,  to  be  eight  ounces,  if  you  allow  two  ounces  of  food 
supply  to  go  with  that  eye,  I  think  you  will  have  about  the 
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right  conception .  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  there  are  two 
or  three  eyes,  but  to  supply  the  right  amount  of  food  with  that 
eye.   You  can  have  a  good  eye  using  only  potato  parings. 

As  to  the  distance  apart,  we  ordinarily  figure  on  four- 
teen inches,  about  10,000  hills  to  the  acre,  forty  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  That  would  mean  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
cut  in  quarters.  This  year,  with  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
seed,  we  should  shear  that  down  to  ten  or  eleven  bushels  to  the 
acre.  When  you  get  below  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  I 
think  it  is  a  losing  proposition.  When  the  seed  is  cheap  I 
think  it  is  well  to  go  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Formaldehyde  or  corrosive  sublimate  are  both  good  dis- 
infectants for  the  scab.  In  some  ways  we  have  known  corro- 
sive sublimate  to  be  better  than  formaldehyde.  By  the  way; 
just  now  we  have  an  experiment  which  I  believe  will  materially 
cheapen  the  treatment  of  potato  seed.  The  ordinary  treatment 
of  soaking  two  hours  in  formaldehyde  is  a  slow  process .  If  you 
can  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  about  118  degrees,  it 
shortens  the  period  very  much. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  How  much  corrosive  subli- 
mate do  you  use? 

Professor  Erwin :  One  to  one  thousand,  for  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

As  to  the  use  of  old  seed,  there  are  two  or  three  things 
to  be  looked  after.  In  the  first  place  I  would  cut  a  number  of 
the  potatoes  and  notice  the  fibre,  if  they  are  black  and  discolor- 
ed, you  should  throw  those  out.  If  the  potatoes  seem  to  be 
healthy  and  smooth  and  clean,  under  existing  conditions,  while 
they  may  not  yield  quite  as  much  as  new  seed,  I  think  you  will ' 
probably  make  up  the  difference,  using  your  seed,  under  exist- 
ing prices.  If  the  seed  is  cheap,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  buy 
new  seed  every  second  year-. 

In  regard  to  the  potato  crop  in  Iowa,  while  it  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  expectations,  and  oar  yield  in  comparison  with 
Minnesota  perhaps  is  not  big ;  yet  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
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the  lowest  yield  per  acre  was  ninety  bushels.  A  great  many 
growers  go  about  one  hundred  thirty-five  bushels.  At  a  value  of 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  you  will  find,  comparing  that  with  your  aver- 
age yield  of  corn,  that  really  after  all,  your  net  returns  per  acre 
will  make  a  very  respectable  showing  as  compared  with  corn.  It 
does  not  look  so  big  in  comparison,  but  in  dollars  and  cents  it 
is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

I  meant  to  say  one  word  about  varieties.  I  imagine  the 
Early  Ohio  is  more  widely  grown  in  this  state  than  any  other 
potato.  It  is  a  potato  of  splendid  cooking  quality  and  it  has 
a  number  of  good  points.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  a  rather 
weak  constitution  and  a  good  deal  more  subject  to  disease  and 
will  suffer  more  under  hardships  than  some  other  varieties. 
Take  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  several  other  varieties  stand 
more  hardships,  and  in  the  matter  of  quality,  I  think  we  ought 
to  grow  more  Rural  New  Yorkers  and  Irish  Cobblers. 

.     CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  ROADS  AT 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  yet  one  number  on  our  pro- 
gram and  that  is  "Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  at 
State  Institutions,' '  by  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Highway  Engi- 
neer, Iowa  State  Highway  Commission,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  169. 

The  Chairman:    This  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Mahannah :  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  collecting  the  poll  tax  which  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  disagreement  at  our  institution.  Our  main  road  goes 
along  the  side  of  the  property  and  a  good  many  people  are  set- 
tling along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  question  is  to  adjust 
and  collect  the  poll  tax  on  the  off  side  of  the  road.  Our  road 
runs  due  north  of  the  institution  and  our  land  lies  directly 
west  of  the  road. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  how  far  we  can  go  towards  buying  machinery  from  our 
poll  tax,  for  the  improvement  of  the  road. 

Mr. MacDonald:    As  far  as  the  pell  tax  is  concerned,  I 
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think  in  the  Davenport  case,  those  houses  would  be  entirely 
outside  of  the  district.  I  would  not  construe  anybody  in  the 
district  that  did  not  reside  on  the  state  owned  land. 

As  far  as  buying  machinery  is  concerned,  out  of  the  poll 
tax,  it  has  been  my  understanding  that  all  receipts  were  to  be 
turned  directly  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  estimates  would 
be  made  and  recommendation  put  in  for  any  machinery  from 
the  office  of  the  state  supervisor:  that  is,  through  my  office.  Last 
year  we  furnished  a  number  of  machines  to  the  different  insti- 
tutions. It  has  been  my  understanding  that  no  funds  should 
be  collected  and  spent  directly,  but  all  funds  collected  should 
be  turned  directly  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  they  will  al- 
low such  repairs  as  are  necessary. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  I  move  you  that"  we  extend 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Doctor  Norbury,  Doctor  Dearholt,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  and  Professor  Erwin,  for  coming  here  and  favoring  us 
with  their  valuable  papers  read  before  this  conference. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman :  I  will  name  as  a  committee  on  program 
for  the  September  conference,  Superintendent  Rothert,  Warden 
Sanders,  and  Superintendent  Mackin. 

Report  of  the  Program  Committee : 

PROGRAM  FOR  QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

of  the 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

To  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  board, 

State  House,  Des  Moines. 

June  19— 20,  1917.     > 


Clinical  Laboratory  Work  as  Related  to  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane. 

By  Philip  Newcomb,  M.  D.,  Pathologist, 

Mount  Pleasant  State  Hospital, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
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2.     Epilepsy. 

By  Murdoch  Bannister,  M.  D., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
3      Training  of  Teachers  for  Subnormal  Children. 

By  George  Mogridge,  M.  D.,  Superintendent, 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
Glenwood,  Iowa. 

4.  Training  of  Subnormal  Children  in  the  Public  Schools, 

By  H.  E.  Blackmar,  Professor,  Public  School, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

5.  Horticulture. 

By  J.  H.  Allison,  Professor  of  Pomology, 
Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

6.  Subject  Selected. 

By  W.  J.  Dixon,  Chairman, 

Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

7 .  The  Rights  of  the  Deaf  Child, 

By  E.  L.  Michaelson,  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

General  Conference. 

A.  M.  McColl 
C.  P.  Applegate 
Fred  L.  Mahannah 

Program  Committee. 
The  Chairman :    The  conference  will  now  stand  adjourn- 
ed until  9:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  quarterly  conference  reconvened  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, all  members  of  the  office  force  of  the  board  of  control  being 
present  by  invitation  of  the  chairman,  for  a  short  session  in 
memory  of  the  late  member,  Colonel  James  H.  McConlogue, 
Member  McColl  presiding. 
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Superintendent  Witte  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  resolutions,  read  the  following  memorial : 

"Since  death  has  again  invaded  our  midst  and  called  home 
from  this  to  a  higher  existence  our  friend  and  fellow  worker, 
Colonel  James  H .  McConlogue ; 

Be  it  spread  upon  the  records,  that  we,  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Control  and  the  heads  of  the  state  institutions,  in 
conference  assembled,  deplore  the  loss  to  the  state,  of  a  loyal 
and  distinguished  citizen ;  to  the  family,  of  a  kind  and  generous 
father;  and  to  the  wards  of  the  state  institutions,  of  a  friend 
and  great-hearted  champion. 

(Signed)  Max  E.  Witte 

George  Donohoe 
M.  N.  Voldeng" 

Doctor  Witte:  As  the  evening  shadows  lengthen,  calm 
retrospect  brings  up  in  memory  the  fellow  travelers  who  with 
us  passed  along  the  way — who  rubbed  elbows  with  us  and  by 
kindly  smile  and  gentle  touch  cheered  us  on,  when  faint  under 
the  heat  and  burdens  of  the  day ;  the  friends  who  ever  stood  by 
us,  staunch  and  steadfast: 

As  such  a  friend,  I  mourn  the  passing  into  rest  and  per- 
fect peace  of  Colonel  McConlogue — grieve  for  my  loss. 

Such  a  friend  he  was  to  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and 
those  who  suffered,  the  outstretched  hands  of  little  children,  and 
the  kindling  smile  of  the  aged  went  out  to  him.  The  wards  of 
the  state  in  the  various  institutions  never  had  and  lost  a  better 
friend.  His  was  indeed  a  knightly  spirit,  ever  ready  to  take  up 
the  gage  of  battle,  and  break  a  Jance  in  behalf  of  what  he 
thought  right — He  is  gone  but  his  influence  still  lives  and  works 
on,  for  indeed  the  good  men  do,  lives  after  them : 

He  has  joined  "The  choir  invisible — the  choir  invisible, 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world.' ' 

Mr.  Kepford:  Colonel  J.  H.  McConlogue,  member  of 
the  state  board  of  control,  is  dead.  "His  sun  went  down  while  it 
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was  yet  day/'  A  few  weeks  ago  the  most  intimate  friends  and 
associates  of  this  man  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  walking  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  Physically  a  powerful  man  no  one  would 
have  imagined  that  he  was  at  the  breaking  point  and  the  scroll 
of  his  life  would  be  so  rapidly  rolled  up  as  parchments  fully 
written.  But  "the  silver  cord  is  loosed,"  and  "the  golden 
bowl  broken,"  and  the  life  work  of  this  jgood  man  is  finished. 

Colonel  McConlogue  came  to  the  board  of  control  well 
equipped  for  its  many  important  duties.  His  training  as  a  law- 
yer and  his  long  experience  in  public  affairs  aided  him  greatly 
in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  board.  Moreover,  his  extensive 
and  favorable  acquaintance  throughout  the  state  was  a  great 
asset  to  him.  His  ability  to  instantly  call  men  by  their  names 
after  long  periods  of  separation  was  a  matter  of  comment.  Prac- 
ticing law  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  criminality.  His  discussions  of  crimi- 
nology and  penology  were  always  interesting.  He  believed  that 
crime  was  the  result  largely  of  mental  disease.  In  other  words, 
that  habitual  criminals  should  be  treated  as  sick,  mentally  or 
otherwise.  He  therefore  was  in  hearty  accord  with  a  policy 
which  had  long  been  established  by  the  board  of  control  in  the 
administration  of  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  His 
treatment  of  the  wards  of  the  state  was  always  merciful.  His 
inclinations  were  ever  toward  mercy  as  well  as  justice.  The 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  His 
heart  was  as  tender  as  that  of  a  child.  His  public  addresses 
were  always  at  "flood-tide"  with  sympathy.  His  tears  were 
always  mingled  with  the  tears  of  the  heartbroken  and  the  sad. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Colonel  McConlogue  was  while 
he  was  mayor  of  Mason  City.  I  was  engaged  in  a  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  in  that  city.  As  the  chief  official,  he  intro- 
duced me  at  the  initial  meeting.  During  my  stay  he  aided  me 
in  every  possible  way  and  became  a  student  of  the  problems  of 
tuberculosis.  The  social  aspects  of  this  disease  appealed  to 
him.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  contributory  causes 
which  could  be  improved  or  removed,  such  as  bad  housing  and 
overcrowding.    His  campaign  for  better  sanitary  conditions  for 
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his  city  was  productive  of  much  good.  When  he  came  to  the 
board  of  control  he  entered  fully  into  the  policy  already  estab- 
lished for  the  control  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
state.  What  is  known  as  the  " department' '  on  tuberculosis  is 
under  the  board  of  control.  It  was  wisely  placed  there  for  the 
reason  that  the  state  sanatorium  is  under  that  board.  A  great 
coordinated  program  has  been  worked  out.  The  plans  thus 
adopted  are  resulting  most  favorably  in  the  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  this  disease.  As  will  be  seen  therefore,  he  brought 
much  inspiration  to  this  important  work.  His  advice  was  sin- 
cere and  his  words  encouraging. 

Colonel  McConlogue  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions. 
He  opposed  with  great  force  until  convinced.  He  stood  for 
what  he  conceived  to  be  right.  In  religion  he  was  devout.  He 
was  tolerant  and  respectful  of  the  views  of  others,  while  he  re- 
mained steadfast  in  his  religious  faith.  An  incident  he  related 
to  me  will  illustrate:  Colonel  McConlogue  was  born  and  reared 
a  Catholic .  When  a  boy  he  worked  on  a  farm  for  an  unbeliev- 
ing man  who  scoffed  at  the  boy  for  refusing  to  eat  meat  on  Fri- 
day. One  day  the  coarse  fellow  challenged  the  heroic  lad;  who 
boldly  answered  that  the  Lord  was  crucified  on  Friday  and  he 
as  a  follower  of  Jesus  chose  to  share  in  some  little  self-denial 
or  act  of  humiliation,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Then  the  wife  of 
his  employer  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  lad  and  made  her  hus- 
band so  ashamed  that  the  incident  was  never  referred  to  again . 

In  the  office  Colonel  McConlogue  was  very  pleasant.  The 
employed  force  all  enjoyed  his  good  humor.  He  was  consider- 
ate and  kind.  We  shall  miss  him  and  he  shall  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Superintendent  Rothert:  It  has  been  my  sad  lot  since 
the  first  conference  of  chief  executive  officers  with  the  board  of 
control  years  ago,  to  recognize  the  passing  to  the  great  beyond 
of  three  members  of  the  board:  Governor  Larrabee,  Judge 
Kinne,  and  Senator  Wade. 

All  good  men  and  true  whose  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
is  written  in  unfading  colors  in  every  institution  in  Iowa.  At 
those  times  keen  were  the  pains  of  separation  which  were  aug- 
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mented  by  the  realization  of  friendship's  ties  which  had  existed 
in  the  past,  over  and  above  all  official  relations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  listened  in  mournful 
silence  to  the  report  of  the  committee  concerning  the  death  of 
another  member  of  the  board,  Colonel  James  H.  McConlogue. 

Those  who  have  not  stood  on  the  brink  clinging  to  the 
"Bocks  of  Ages/'  those  who  have  not  experienced  the  tearing  a- 
sunder  of  all  earthly  ties,  those  who  have  not  looked  down  into 
the  opening  chasm  of  darkness  and  despair,  have  but  little  con- 
ception of  the  "stings  of  death  and  victory  of  the  grave.  " 

We  are  suddenly  halted  in  our  journey  of  life  and  ruth- 
lessly turned  with  streaming  tearful  eyes  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death .   Oh !  the  utter  agony  and  grief  of  it  all ! 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  extinguishment  of  the 
bright  light  of  life  and  all  rays  of  love. 

Oh !  the  fcbject  gloom  of  loneliness  and  despondency : 

We  tarry  on  the  edge  unnerved  and  prostrate  all  of  life's 
hope  and  happiness  engulfed  in  the  chaos  of  night  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Oh  I  the  "stings  of  death' '  seem  to  be  cruel,  pitiless  and 
arbitrary  beyond  measure,  and  the  victory  of  the  grave  over 
all  most  dear  on  earth  complete : 

And  yet — in  this  state  of  grief  and  despair,  of  loneliness 
and  isolation,  there  come  to  us  feebly  at  first  but  increasing  in 
clearness  the  inspiring  strains  of  a  sweet  consolation  "Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee,"  urging  us  to  continue  our  earthly  journey, 
brightened  with  the  promise  of  ultimate  reward. 

With  bowed  head  and  broken  heart  we  pass  on,  wander- 
ing in  the  forest  of  solitude  and  despondency  until  through  the 
opening  branches  we  see  a  faint  glimmer  developing  slowly  to 
a  brighter  light-the  dawn  of  a  resurrection  morn . 

Gradually  the  "stings  of  death"  are  lessening  and  the 
victory  of  the  grave  seems  less  complete. 

God  grant  that  this  anchor  of  hope  may  hold  fast  in 
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the  turbulent  troubled  sea  of  life  and  we  may  all  realize  in  hap- 
py fruition  the  promise  made:  "You  shall  meet  again. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  northern  Iowa  City  covered  by  the 
sod  rest  the  earthly  remains  of  our  friend  and  fellow  member 
Colonel  James  H.  McConlogue,  while  his  spirit  we  hope  dwells 
in  supreme  content  in  that  promised  land,  "Where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

We  can  only  scatter  on  yonder  mound  mental  offerings 
as  tributes  to  his  worth  and  character  and  on  the  tufted  sod 
lay  wreaths  of  memory  as  emblems  of  our  esteem  and  regard. 

Somewhat  impulsive  at  times,  his  activities  were  directed 
only  for  another's  good. 

Inquisitive  in  part,  he  used  the  knowledge  gained  the  bet- 
ter to  discharged  his  duties. 

Warm  hearted  to  the  extreme,  he  promptly  responded  to 
another's  woe. 

Sincere  in  his  affections,  he  was  ever  genial  to  and  com- 
panionable with  his  fellowmen. 

Eloquent  in  his  utterances,  he  inspired  all  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  official  duty  and  good  character. 

He  has  gone — but  planted  a  milestone  along  his  path  of 
life  on  which  the  world  in  which  he  moved  will  inscribe  in  let- 
ters of  permanent  durability  the  words : 

"A  laborer  in  God's  vineyard, 

A  man  of  sterling  worth, 

A  friend  to  his  fellowmen. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
as  offered  by  the  committee. 

Upon  motion  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  THE  AFTER-LIFE  OF  THE 
DELINQUENT  GIRL, 


Lucy  M.  Sickels,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Mitchell ville,  Iowa. 


Who  is  the  delinquent?  What  is  meant  by  delinquent?  Webster 
says  "One  who  neglects  or  fails  to  perform  a  duty. "  Who  fails  to  per- 
form a  duty?  Not  the  child  in  its  teens.  No.  Back  of  the  child,  the 
home,  the  father,  the  mother,  someone  has  failed.  Too  often  we  find  the 
delinquent  girl  comes  from  a  broken  home  where  divorce  like  a  big  ogre 
has  entered  and  scattered  all  love,  all  family  sacredness.  The  children 
are  then  forced  upon  the  streets,  forced  into  the  company  of  those  of 
evil  tendencies.  While  much  is  due  to  heredity  most  of  these  girls  are 
the  product  of  environment.  A  poor  home,  a  drunken  father,  often  a 
dissolute  mother.  Many  girls  are  driven  into  delinquency  or  truancy 
and  other  misdemeanors  by  nagging  at  home.  A  mother  who  washes 
or  works  out  all  day  comes  home  tired  at  night  only  to  scold,  fret  and 
nag.  The  home  is  poorly  kept,  the  mother  being  inefficient,  weak,  ner- 
vous, fretful  and  cross.  The  meals  are  haphazard,  no  time  or  place  for 
anything,  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  their  standard  of  life  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  Many,  times  the  father  or  mother,  or  maybe  both  are 
dead.  More  often  however,  the  girl  has  three  or  four  fathers  and  as 
many  mothers.  I  have  known  a  girl  to  have  five  fathers  and  four  moth- 
ers and  yet,  the  girl  had  no  home.  Such  homes  are  far  from  being  hap- 
py. It  is  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  gloomy  and  cheerless  and  the 
girl  seeks  a  more  congenial  clime.  She  soon  becomes  a  frequent  visit- 
or at  the  dance  halls,  a  stroller  in  the  park,  she  visits  a  garage,  goes  joy 
riding,  and  the  girl — is  ruined.  She  is  taken  into  the  courtroom,  is 
pronounced  a  delinquent,  and  now  she  is  sent  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.     Who  is  the  delinquent?     Who  failed  to  perform  a  duty? 
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For  answer  let  us  study  the  girl.  While  each  is  an  individual 
there  are  many  traits  of  character  in  the  class  of  girls  who  are  in  the 
industrial  schools  that  are  alike,  for  the  reason  that  their  environments 
have  been  so  similar,  their  training  or  lack  of  training  has  been  so  much 
the  same.  It  has  been  frequently  repeated  that  the  delinquent  girl  is 
a  problem.  So  she  is,  but  a  problem  that  may  be  solved  only  by  those 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  work.  This  is  a  missionary  work  that  lies  at 
our  own  door.  These  girls  are  very  much  like  other  girls  of  their  own 
age  except  that  their  lives  have  been  stinted  and  blasted  as  by  a  frost, 
by  their  former  surroundings.  The  life,  the  love,  the  happiness  which 
most  girls  have  has  not  been  shared  by  them.  Evil  surroundings  develop 
the  evil,  the  good  has  been  crowded  out  so  that  their  conversation  when 
left  alone  is  only  what  they  know,  what  they  have  experienced  or 
come  in  contact  with  in  their  short  lives.  Sometimes  it  is  shocking  and 
even  sickening,  and  yet  what  can  we  expect.  Living  with  bad  associates 
they  know  nothing  of  the  good  in  the  world.  Clean  thoughts  and  truth- 
fulness are  strangers  to  them.  They  are  aU  emotional,  kind  hearted, 
willing,  they  love  praise  and  long  for  love  and  kindly  words.  They  are 
willing  workers  and  during  all  my  experience  have  known  but  few — 
could  count  them  on  my  two  hands,  who  have  utterly  refused  to  work  or 
do  as  they  are  told.  It  may  be  they  must  be  told  every  day  and  many 
times  a  day  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  surely  it  requires  pa- 
tience and  each  woman  in  the  work  must  be  a  living  example  of  what 
we  want  these  misguided  girls  to  be.  There  is  so  much  of  the  bad  to 
eradicate  from  their  minds  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  filling  their  minds  with  good  thoughts  in  order  to  crowd 
out  the  old,  before  we  can  teach  them  the  right  way  to  live. 

We  must  bring  before  her  beautiful  things,  beautiful  flowers, 
beautiful  surroundings,  clean  beds,  clean  rooms,  flowers  in  the  sitting 
room,  flowers  on  the  tables  in  the  dining  room,  flowers  everywhere.  She 
does  not  care  for  reading  so  at  first  she  must  be  read  to,  something  of 
interest  to  arouse  the  latent  mind.  All  these  girls  are  keenly  alive  to 
play,  running  and  racing,  but  at  first,  to  sit  and  hear  one  read  is  a 
bore  to  them.  Music  also  plays  a  very  important  part  in  arousing  a 
new  girl.  They,  like  all  other  girls  are  fully  alive  and  alert  when  we 
sing  or  have  music  of  any  kind.  One  who  can  possibly  take  it  is  given 
music  very  soon  for  the  influence  which  it  exerts.  For  months  sometimes, 
it  will  seem  a  hopeless  task,  but  we  are  never  discouraged  even  though 
she  be  dull  and  listless.  We  know  how  many  another  has  found  herself  . 
and  come  to  an  "  awakening, ' '  sometimes  it  seems  like  a  miracle  it  comes 
so  suddenly  after  months  of  working,  striving  and  praying  for  her.  As 
a  rule  the  delinquent  girl  seems  at  first  devoid  of  all  truth  and  honor, 
having  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  so  that  when  she  "  awakens "  she  is 
ofttimes  filled  with  remorse  for  her  wrongdoing  and  it  may  take  weeks 
and  even  months  to  convince  her  that  what  she  may  have  done  when  a 
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young  girl  God  and  humanity  will  not  hold  her  responsible  for,  but  we 
will  now  look  forward  to  better  things  for  her  and  from  her. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  to  take  these 
unfortunate,  misguided  girls  and  train  them  for  right  living  that  they 
may  go  out  into  the  great  state  of  Iowa  and  live,  marry  and  raise  their 
children  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  state.  In  time  they  will  marry  and  have 
children  whether  they  received  the  proper  training  or  not  and  then,  the 
result  f  And  the  answer — the  same  or  worse  than  their  own  bitter  child- 
hood. Therefore  from  the  time  she  is  brought  here  until  she  leaves  us 
we  have  before  us  the  thought  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  for  her  in 
the  future,  and  all  our  work  is  training  her  along  these  lines  and  for 
this  purpose. 

The  school  is  on  the  cottage  plan.  There  are  five  cottages  for 
girls,  and  a  cottage  for  the  superintendent,  a  hospital,  a  store,  a  chapel 
and  a  school  building. 

On  Sunday  religious  services  are  held  in  chapel.  The  ministers 
of  Mitchell ville  alternate  in  holding  service.  The  Catholic  girls  are 
taken  to  Colfax  for  services. 

In  each  cottage  we  have  a  group  of  girls  called  a  family  with  an 
intelligent,  worthy  woman  at  the  head  who  is  in  reality  the  mother  of 
these  worse  than  motherless  girls.  In  this  little  home,  besides  the  cottage 
matron  or  mother,  is  a  teacher  who  looks  after  the  dormitory  work  in  the 
early  morning  and  teaches  school  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  also  a  kitch- 
en manager,  a  woman  who  looks  after  the  girls  and  the  work  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  We  aim  to  make  this  family  a  real,  true  fam- 
ily, to  teach  them  as  nearly  as  possible  how  to  live  in  a  good  home.  How 
much  our  health  and  happiness  depends  upon  the  neatness,  order  and 
cleanliness  of  the  home.  We  have  pretty  curtains  made  by  the  girls, 
at  our  windows,  plants  in  the  windows,  flowers  on  the  table,  pictures  on 
our  walls,  books  and  magazines  on  our  tables,  in  fact  everything  is  done 
to  make  our  homes/  attractive  and  homelike.  We  teach  domestic  science 
in  all  its  branches,  that  to  be  homemakers  and  housekeepers  we  cannot 
learn  too  much.  We  have  a  teacher  of  domestic  science,  Miss  Grace  Pad- 
dock, who  has  a  class  of  twenty-four  girls,  each  term  of  four  months, 
twelve  in  the  morning  and  twelve  in  the  afternoon  class.  Besides  teach- 
ing the  science  of  cookery  she  also  teaches  hand  sewing  to  this  same 
class. 

We  have  a  laundry  where  the  work  of  the  institution  is  done  by 
a  class  of  eighteen  girls.  The  personal  laundry  work  for  the  ladies  of 
the  school  is  done  in  the  cottages  that  the  girls  may  all  learn  to  do 
this  work  by  hand.  In  the  general  laundry,  machines  are  used  for  the 
washing  but  the  ironing  is  all  hand- work. 

We  have  a  dressmaking  department  where  the  dresses  for  the  school 
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and  all  clothing  for  the  new  girls  and  for  the  girls  who  are  about  to 
leave  us,  are  made.  Here  they  are  taught,  besides  making  underwear, 
to  cut,  fit  and  finish  both  cotton  and  wool  gowns. 

We  also  have  an  orchestra  with  a  lady  as  teacher  and  leader. 

In  the  summer  we  have  our  large  lawns  for  plays  and  games.  We 
have*  lawn  seats  and  swings.  During  the  winter  we  have  folk-lore  games 
and  table  games,  such  as  Lotto,  checkers,  authors,  etc.  We  have  an  Ed- 
ison "D"  machine  and  the  long  winters  are  shortened  by  moving  pic- 
tures. Last  winter  we  had  educational  pictures  from  the  extension 
course  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  City,  also  from  the  extension 
course  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames.  These  included  geography 
lessons  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  history,  botany  and  travel.  We  went 
by  the  movies,  from  Alaska  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  City,  we  saw  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, the  Canadian  Rockies,  Niagara  Falls,  etc.  We  also  visited  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy..  We  had  pictures  from  other  sources,  such  as  the 
"Life  of  Christ,' >'  "Holy  Grail,"  "David  Copperfield, ' '  "Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,"  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  "The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster," 
and  many  others.  These  you  may  readily  understand  gave  them  topics 
for  conversation,  something  else  to  think  about,  something  else  to  talk 
about.  We  also  used  the  pictures  for  language  work  in  our  schools  and 
on  Friday  afternoons  all  wrote  from  some  of  the  topics  we  had  had 
during  the  week.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  good  gained 
in  this  way.  The  discipline  is  lessened  at  least  one-half  since  we  have 
had  the  pictures  besides  the  educational  value  they  are  to  us. 

We  have  a  school  of  letters,  in  the  afternoon  every  girl  unless  de- 
tailed   to    some    other    school    work,    attends    these    half    day    sessions. 

Fancy  work  is  taught  and  girls  are  encouraged  to  learn  art  needle- 
work. The  majority  of  girls  who  come  to  us  do  not  know  how  to  use 
a  needle  or  a  thimble,  in  fact  do  not  know  which  finger  should  wear  the 
thimble. 

In  each  cottage  the  work  is  divided  into  details  so  that  every  girl 
knows  her  work  and  attends  to  it.  Here  she  is  taught  to  make  a  bed, 
to  keep  her  room  clean,  to  sweep  and  dust,  to  wash,  iron,  cook  and  bake, 
to  keep  a  house  tidy,  to  sew,  mend  and  darn.  When  the  regular  work 
is  finished  she  takes  her  fancy  work.  Girls  are  allowed  to  earn  what 
they  can  by  doing  fancy  work  for  others. 

We  have  to  learn  to  know  our  girls,  each  one  being  a  separate 
problem.  We  must  study  each  one  to  know  what  to  do  for  her,  what 
$he  individually  needs  most,  what  we  must  correct  and  what  develop. 
She  has  many  false  ideas,  many  wrong  habits  and  tendencies  and  what 
would  do  for  one  to  correct  these  habits  will  not  do  for  another.  There- 
fore, each  one  is  studied  individually  and  carefully.      Then  by  precept 
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and  example,  by  good  books,  by  forming  habits  of  industry,  by  games 
and  play,  by  cultivating  a  desire  for  fancy  work,  by  music,  by  working 
on  the  lawn  and  in  the  garden,  we  in  time,  may  and  do  eradicate  the 
old  false  notions  and  habits  and  cultivate  a  desire  for  right  living.  In 
cultivating  right  habits,  each  week,  each  month,  each  year,  it  comes  eas- 
ier for  her,  and  in  time  she  is  prepared  to  leave  the  school  and  go  out  on 
parole  in  a  good  country  home  still  under  our  supervision.  She  is 
like  the  little  child,  she  has  learned  to  stand,  now  she  must  learn  to  walk. 
She  is  without  the  helping  hand  of  one  of  the  good  matrons  or  teachers 
and  must  start  out  for  herself.  Her  life  must  again  be  readjusted.  The 
country  home  gives  her  the  opportunity  for  readjustment,  and  then  un- 
less carefully  watched  over  and  befriended  by  the  state  agent  the  work 
we  have  done  may  fail. 

Naturally  she  has  learned  to  love  the  country  and  its  surround- 
ings, living  as  we  do  on  a  large  farm.  She  has  had  a  chance  while  with 
us  to  right  herself  and  recover  from  the  past.  Now  she  goes  into  a 
country  home  where  she  is  one  of  the  family.  She  sits  at  the  table  with 
the  family,  she  attends  church  with  them  and  often  becomes  a  member 
of  that  church.  It  is  very  important  then  for  the  state  agent,  Miss  Ray 
M.  Hanchett,  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  homes  and  investigate  the  same, 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  home  each  girl  will  have  when  she  leaves  the 
care  of  the  school.  Quarterly  reports  must  be  made  by  the  employer, 
letters  written  freely  by  the  girls  and  employer  and  agent.  The  girl 
must  feel  free  to  express  her  mind  in  regard  to  her  home  and  treatment 
The  agent  visits  each  home  often  after  the  girl  is  placed.  By  so  doing 
we  keep  in  touch  with  the  girl  and  the  home,  still  extending  the  influence 
of  the  school  over  her  that  she  may  know  we  are  her  friends,  that  we  are 
going  to  stand  by  her  until  she  is  of  age,  or  until  we  feel  she  can  care 
for  herself  and  be  self  sustaining. 

Girls  who  go  out  on  parole  receive  from  $3.00  per  week  and  up- 
wards. Each  girl  has  her  bank  book  and  a  certain  per  cent  of  her  wages 
are  deposited  in  the  bank  to  be  paid  to  her  for  any  necessary  disburse- 
ment such  as  dentistry,  sickness,  etc.  Having  a  bank  book  at  any  time 
she  may  see  and  know  how  much  is  due  her.  This  money  will  be  paid 
to  her  when  she  is  discharged.  We  now  have  on  deposit  for  girls  out  on 
parole,  the  sum  of  $1,779.49. 

Many  of  our  girls  marry  while  still  under  our  care  on  parole.  We 
investigate  the  case  and  know  whether  the  young  man  is  capable  of 
caring  for  a  wife,  we  learn  his  financial  standing  as  well  as  his  moral 
standing.  If  we  find  he  is  not  a  proper  subject  to  become  the  husband 
of  one  of  our  girls,  the  girl  is  removed  even  if  we  have  to  return  her  to 
the  school,  and  now  what  are  the  results  of  all  our  work! 

H.  G. — This  girl  knew  so  little  when  she  came  that  it  really  seem- 
ed for  a  time  that  she  never  would  learn  or  amount  to  anything.     She 
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finally  mastered  herself  and  pasted  through  the  seventh  grade  in  school; 
graduated  from  the  cooking  school  ^and  learned  to  sew;  could  make  all 
of  her  own  clothing,  cut,  fit  and  make  her  own  dresses.  The  state  agent, 
after  investigating  a  home,  placed  the  girl  in  it;  visited  her  two  or 
three  times,  always  found  her  doing  well.  When  she  had  been  out  about 
a  year  she  married  a  younger  brother  of  the  man  with  whom  she  lived. 
A  wedding  was  given  them  and  they  took  a  little  trip  together.  While 
on  this  trip  they  visited  the  school.  Miss  Hanchett  had  already  reported 
on  the  young  man  to  the  board  as  a  good,  honest,  upright  young  man, 
very  industrious;  had  accumulated  about  eight  thousand  dollars  in  per- 
sonal property.  When  they  visited  the  school  on  their  wedtRng  trip  we 
were  all  very  much  pleased  with  the  young  man  and  with  the  appearance 
of  the  girl  who  was  so  womanly.  The  following  spring  they  moved  into 
Saskatchewan  where  he  owned  one-half  section  of  land.  I  have  since 
heard  that  he  had  purchased  the  other  half  section  joining  his  own  land. 

This  girl  has  a  sister  who  is  with  us  now.  As  soon  as  the  sister 
has  finished  her  work  with  us,  this  young  couple  want  her  to  go  and  live 
with  them  in  the  Saskatchewan  country.  This  younger  sister  came  to 
me  one  evening  during  the  winter  to  know  if  I  had  heard  from  her  mother 
regarding  a  brother  who  was  at  one  time  in  Glenwood.  She  said,  "I 
am  afraid  father  has  killed  him.  He  threatened  often  to  kill  him  and 
to  kill  me.  M  The  father  of  these  two  girls  is  a  drunkard  and  the  mother 
a  bad  woman.  We  will  save  two  girls  here  in  this  family  under  these 
wretched  conditions. 

G.  M. — Worked  in  a  packing  house  when  she  came  to  us;  age  15; 
said  her  mother  swore  and  cursed  at  her  and  took  all  her  money  away 
from  her  and  sent  her  to  the  mission  to  get  her  clothing.  The  father  is  a 
drunkard;  a  brother  is  in  Fort  Madison.  The  sheriff  and  wife  who 
brought  her  to  us  could  not  say  bad  things  enough  of  what  the  girl  was 
guilty  of — stealing  was  a  minor  offense.  After  taking  a  course  in  our 
school,  day  school,  sewing  and  laundry,  she  graduated  from  the  cooking 
school;  we  placed  her  then  in  a  good  country  home  on  parole.  Last 
spring  she  became  engaged;  the  state  agent  visited  the  girl  also  the 
young  man;  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  his  character  and  ability  to  sup- 
port a  wife;  found  he  was  a  fine,  upright  man,  had  about  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.  Had  a  good  trade  and  was  earning 
four  dollars  a  day.  Last  summer  they  "came  home,'1  as  the  girl  said, 
to  be  married.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  our  chapel  with  all  the 
ladies  and  girls  present.  Afterwards  we  had  a  reception  for  them  at 
the  superintendent's  cottage. 

Two  sisters  came  to  us  in  1912.  Two  poor,  forlorn  children  who 
as  Charles  Lamb  said  "had  been  dragged  up."  The  older  one,  then 
sixteen  years  of  age,  had  not  been  in  school  in  two  years;  environments 
of  the  very  worst  kind,  the  mother  had  absconded  and  left  the  children 
ifith  a  drunken  father;  another  sister  was  in  Glenwood.     After  finishing 
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a  course  with  us  and  graduating  from  the  cooking  school  the  older  of  the 
two  sisters  was  placed  in  a  home  on  parole.  After  perhaps  a  year  or 
two,  she  too  became  engaged.  Miss  Hanchett  at  once  visited  the  girl 
and  the  young  man;  was  very  much  pleased  with  him,  found  him  a  good, 
honest  Dane;  had  about  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  and  was 
worth  some  personal  property.  This  girl  too,  came  home  to  be  married 
and  last  fall  they  were  married  in  the  superintendent's  parlor.  The 
thirty  and  more  girls  who  belong  to  the  same  family  with  her  witnessed 
the  ceremony  and  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  cases  the  girls  and  officers 
made  generous  and  practical  wedding  presents  to  the  bridal  couple.  This 
couple  have  now  taken  up  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Wyoming,  paying 
part  down.  They  have  a  little  home  and  as  the  girl  writes  me,  "Our 
house  is  small  but  it  and  all  we  have  in  it  belongs  to  us,  we  own  it. " 

S.  R. — Age  17  on  entering  school.  After  having  been  in  Mitch- 
ellville  a  few  weeks  was  returned  to  court  as  a  witness;  one  of  our  ladies 
accompanying  her.  The  terrible  things  which  were  developed  during  the 
trial  were  the  cause  of  the  father's  death.  He  fainted  while  in  the  court 
room  where  the  awful  things  the  girl  herself  told  and  also  acknowledged 
to.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  after  this  and  the  mother  died  after  the 
girl  left  us.  This  girl  came  of  good  parentage  but  was  fairly  depraved. 
She  was  returned  to  the  school  after  this  trial  and  did  well;  went  through 
the  grades  in  school,  graduated  from  cooking  school;  learned  to  make  her 
own  clothing;  took  up  music;  did  well  in  everything  she  undertook.  We 
finally  sent  her  to  relatives  in  a  distant  state  on  parole.  She  made  good 
and  is  a  fine  young  woman  in  every  respect.  She  has  now  taken  a 
young  girl  to  raise.  As  she  writes,  "One  girl  started  wrong  and  I  am 
trying  to  do  for  her  what  the  school  did  for  me.  I  am  going  to  save  at 
least  one  girl  to  repay  the  state  of  Iowa  for  my  care  and  training. 

A.  R. — Father  a  drunkard;  mother  dead;  was  ^covered  with  ver- 
min; nothing  too  bad  for  this  girl  to  do.  She  was  swimming  with  a 
number  of  boys  when  arrested.  No  modesty  and  apparently  no  decency 
when  she  entered  the  school  at  Mitchellville .  She  improved  in  every  way; 
graduated  from  the  cooking  school;  remained  with  us  three  and  one-half 
years,  was  finally  placed  on  parole;  has  been  in  the  same  home  now  two 
years.  The  lady  with  whom  she  lives  considers  her  the  best  girl  she  ever 
had.  She  certainly  is  a  good,  honest,  respectable  girl  and  one  of  the 
best  we  have  on  parole. 

G.  I.— Was  16  years  old  when  she  entered  school;  was  in  the 
fourth  grade;  worked  in  a  hotel  washing  dishes.  She  said,  "Mother 
was  so  ugly  I  would  not  go  home  to  see  her.  She  was  always  talking 
mean  about  me."  This  girl  lived  with  us  two  years,  passing  seventh 
grade;  graduated  from  cooking  school;  learned  to  sew,  make  her  own 
clothes  and  do  fancy  work  and  was  also  good  in  music;  was  then  paroled; 
has  been  in  the  same  home  now  two  years;  is  very  soon  to  be  married* 
The  state  agent  has  investigated  the  young  man   and   believes  this  girl 
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is  doing  well  to  marry  him.  The  young  man  is  all  that  one  could  ask 
for,  honest  reliable  and  a  hard  worker.  The  girl  is  now  preparing  cloth- 
ing, making  her  table  and  bed  linen  preparatory  for  the  little  home  they 
are  soon  to  have. 

B.  E. — A  poor,  little  illegitimate  girl  14  years  of  age.  Had  no 
knowledge  of  a  father.  The  mother  married  and  the  step-father  drove 
the  child  away  from  home.  •  She  worked  in  a  hotel  washing  dishes  and 
cleaning  vegetables.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  was  sent  to  Mitchell - 
ville  for  keeping  late  hours  on  the  street  (she  had  no  home,  where  would 
she  gof)  After  two  years  in  the  school  she  graduated  from  the  cooking 
school;  could  sew  well,  darn  beautifully;  could  also  do  nice  fancy  work. 
She  was  then  placed  out  in  a  country  home  on  parole.  One  evening  I 
saw  someone  coming  up  the  walk  with  a  suitcase  and  several  boxes  and 
bundles.  Wondering  who  it  was  I  stepped  out  to  meet  her.  Lot  and 
behold!  It  was  B.  E.  She  at  once  began  to  cry  saying,  "Mrs.  Sickels, 
I  have  come  home.  I  could  not  stand  it.  He  insulted  me  twice  and  I 
just  paid  no  attention  to  him  ,just  went  about  my  business  but  this  last 
time  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  and  so  I  ran  away  and  here  I  am.  You 
can  do  what  you  want  with  me  but  I  could  not  be  bad  again . ' '  The  man 
who  had  "insulted"  her  was  the  man  for  whom  she  was  working.  This 
girl  had  made  three  changes  of  cars  to  get  to  us  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
She  was  commended  for  her  good  judgment  and  given  the  kindest  treat- 
ment possible,  afterwards  placed  out  again,  and  last  December  was  married 
to  a  clean,  honest,  young  man.  When  married  she  had  $121.00  in  the 
bank.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  place  where  this  couple  lived  asking 
me  in  regard  to  the  girl,  wanting  to  know  if  there  was  any  reason  why 
this  young  man  should  not  marry  her  as  he  was  a  nice,  clean-cut  young 
fellow  of  a  good  family.  I  have  also  heard  from  a  lady  I  have  met  that  the 
young  man  came  from  as  good  a  family  as  there  is  in  that  section  of  the 
country.     This  couple  have  now  gone  to  house-keeping  in  Minnesota. 

Two  sisters  entered  the  school  in  1911.  Both  dirty,  neglected,  un- 
kempt and  almost  starved.  They  were  wild,  uncouth,  rongh  and  rude. 
The  older  sister  could  neither  read  nor  write  although  fourteen  years  of 
age.  They  were  put  through  four  baths  each  before  we  could  consider  they 
were  clean  enough  to  dress.  Both  graduated  from  the  cooking  school; 
both  can  do  their  own  sewing  and  both  do  nice  fancy  work.  One  pas- 
sed through  the  fifth  grade,  the  other  through  the  fourth.  The  younger 
one  is  now  on  parole.  The  older  one  is  ready  and  will  go  this  month. 
Let  me  read  you  from  a  letter  written  by  the  one  now  on  parole  to  the 
sister  who  is  still  with  us.  "Dear  Sister:  I  sometimes  wonder  what  the 
meaning  of  the  word  home  is.  Do  you  think  we  know  what  it  is!  No, 
we  do  not  know  what  it  means  for  we  have  never  had  a  home  and  you 
as  well  as  I  know  that.  When  we  were  supposed  to  be  little  children  we 
were  running  into  saloons  to  bring  father  home  so  he  would  not  spend 
all  of  his  money,  and  we  could  have  something  to  eat,  even  if  we  did  not 
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have  anything  to  wear;  and  then  when  we  were  children  we  learned  to 
go  in  the  wrong  road  that  leads  to  nothing  but  death  and  destruction. 
We  did  not  know  any  better  and  you  know  it  is  the  truth  that  I  am  say- 
ing, so  why  shouldn't  I  say  itf  The  more  I  think  of  all  of  our  life  being 
what  it  has  been  and  what  it  could  have  been,  how  we  were  left  for  some- 
one else  to  bring  up,  I  am  sure  she  did  a  good  job  at  what  we  were.  Do 
you  hear  from  the  folks  at  homef  I  never  do,  and  I  do  not  care  if  I 
don't,  for  if  they  cared  anything  for  our  welfare  they  would  write  and 
try  to  encourage  us  to  do  our  best;  instead  they  never  think  of  that,  but 
then  we  could  not  blame  them;  for  they  were  never  brought  up,  and  they 
do  not  think  about  such  things.  Maybe  you  think  I  have  been  too  plain 
but  I ,  do  not  think  I  have .  All  around  me,  are  people  who  are  starting 
to  do  things  for  themselves.  Tou  must  forgive  me  if  I  hurt  you,  but  it 
is  the  truth  and  you  know  it.  I  know  you  are  wondering  why  I  came 
to  think  of  all  these  things.  Well,  it  is  this  way;  I  am  living  with  a 
couple  of  old  people,  who  are  older  than  mother  and  father  Were  and 
they  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  are  out  of  debt  and  they  want 
me  to  go  to  school  after  the  school  releases  me  and  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  to  go,  for  you  know  I  am  so  far  behind  with  my  studies  and  with  my 
grades  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  have  to  be  so  much  lower  than  the 
other  girls  of  my  own  age.  They  gave  me  two  little  pigs  and  said  I  could 
keep  them  for  a  year  and  then  sell  them  and  see  what  I  could  get  out 
of  them,  that  that  would  help  me  and  it  will;  don't  you  think f  I  have 
saved  $9.70  since  Christmas  for  my  clothes.  Give  all  the  girls,  my  love 
and  tell  L.,  R.,  and  C,  I  hope  they  graduate  from  the  cooking:  school 
this  detail. 

B.  L. — Another  girl  who  came  to  us  in  February  1911.  Just  out 
of  the  hospital  where  she  had  had  miscarriage  and  came  near  dying.  She 
was  then  just  fourteen  years  of  age.  Was  a  hard  subject  for  many, 
many  long  months.  Sometimes  it  seemed  it  was  of  little  use  to  work 
with  her.  After  three  and  one-half  years  she  was  placed  in  her  sister's 
home  in  a  neighboring  state.  This  girl  wrote  back  to  her  manager  this 
winter  saying,  "Never  give  up  a  girl  when  she  is  the  worst — then  is  when 
she  needs  your  help  most.  Had  you  given  me  up  where  and  what  would 
I  have  beenf  Sometime  I  will  reach  down  as  you  have  done  and  lift  up 
a  fallen  girl  for  your  sake. " 

P.  L. — Another  ease  of  a  girl  sent  by  her  parents  in  1914.  The 
first  time  the  mother  came  to  the  school  she  told  me  all  of  the  girl's  bad 
qualities.  To  hear  the  mother,  one  would  believe  the  girl  had  no  good 
in  her.  The  mother  says,  "She  is  thoroughly  bad,  deceitful,  unmanage- 
able and  will  deceive  every  one  of  you.  Watch  her.  She  will  outwit 
you."  But  after  three  months  the  girl  was  scarcely  reproved— -just 
taught  and  guided  aright.  She  took  up  music,  school,  sewing,  fancy 
work,  also  graduated  from  the  cooking  school.  After  two  years  of  train- 
ing we  placed  her  in  the  home  of  an  aunt  and  uncle.     She  has  been  in 
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college  ever  since,  is  fitting  herself  to  be  a  teacher  of  domestic  science; 
still  keeps  up  her  music — violin — is  a  fine  young  woman. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  those  who  are  nurses  and  training  for 
that  profession,  but  we  have  several  whose  outlook  when  they  entered  the 
school  was  very  discouraging — who  are  now  earning  $25.00  per  week  nurs- 
ing. Not  in  this  state  alone  but  they  have  pushed  out  into  other  states 
away  from  all  old  associates  and  environments.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  ease  after  ease. 

We  correspond  and  keep  in  touch  with  our  girls  long  years  after 
being  discharged  from  the  school.  We  know  the  results  and  now  I  leave 
it  with  you  to  decide.  Is  it  worth  while?  When  we  know  how  far  reach- 
ing the  work  is;  when  we  realize  it  is  not  only  the  girl  herself  alone,  but 
her  family  of  little  ones  in  the  future — The  home  she  is  to  preside  over — 
the  destiny  of  all  in  that  home,  depends  somewhat  upon  our  work  with 
her.     Is  it  worth  while,  I  ask  youf 
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EDUCATION. 


Fred  L.   Mahannah,  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


A  system  of  education  that  is  to  serve  the  greatest  needs  of  so- 
ciety, must  constantly  readjust  itself  to  the  constantly  changing  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  A  system  of  education  eminently  suited  to 
conditions  a  few  decades  ago,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  struggle  with  modern  industrial 
conditions.  The  youth  of  today  should  be  trained  to  meet  the  needs,  not 
of  the  past  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  fu- 
ture. Some  one  has  said  that  the  young  people  in  our  schools  today  are 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  competition  of  forty  years  from  now  rather 
than  now.  If  this  is  a  fact  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  account 
for  some  of  the  criticisms  of  our  public  school  system;  for  as  a  system  it 
is  more  inclined  to  lag  behind  even  present  demands  than  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  need  for  a  system  of  schools  that  will  provide  for  universal 
education  rather  than  for  an  education  adapted  to  a  chosen  few  who  con- 
template entering  the  professions,  while  it  does  not  demand  an  entire 
breaking  away  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  does  require  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  many  who  are  to  enter 
the  industrial  world.  When  we  iitclude  all  in  our  school  system,  which 
is  virtually  what  is  required  under  modern  compulsory  attendance  laws, 
we  must  recognize  that  all  do  not  need  the  same  education  and  that  all 
cannot  have  the  same  education. 

Another  factor  that  is  contributing  to  the  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  our  educational  system  is  the  experimental  psychologist  who  is 
quite  successfully  refuting  the  claims  of  the  older  psychologists  who  held 
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to  the  idea  of  mental  development  commonly  known  as  formal  or  general 
discipline.  According  to  the  theory  of  formal  discipline,  the  effects  of 
training  are  general.  It  did  not  matter  so  much  what  a  child  studied 
provided  it  was  difficulty  for  power  developed  in  one  subject  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  transferable  to  any  other.  Reason  gained  in  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic,  imagination  developed  in  literature  and  history  were 
expected  to  serve  in  good  stead  in  any  situation  in  life  where  reason  or 
imagination  must  be  used. 

But  certain  specified  subjects  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
having  superior  value  in  the  process  of  storing  mental  power.  These 
Subjects  became  so  thoroughly  entrenched  in  the  school  curriculum  that 
it  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that  the  so  called  practical  subjects  have 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  course  of  study.  The  contest  that  has  been 
waged  between  those  who  advocate  the  cultural  subjects  and  those  who 
advocate  the  practical  subjects,  has  caused  each  to  take  extreme  posi- 
tions. Those  who  support  the  traditional  subjects  for  their  cultural 
value  as  opposed  to  thr  so  called  practical  subjects,  make  claims  which 
lead  one  to  assume  that  the  cultural  value  of  a  subject  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  age  and  uselessness  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  Those 
who  advocated  practical  subjects  were  stigmatized  as  exalting  the  bread 
and  butter  side  of  education.  It  was  all  right  for  the  sweet  girl  grad- 
uate to  win  her  degree  by  preparing  a  thesis  on  the  mode  of  life  of  some 
prehistoric  people  but  to  spend  time  with  present  day  household  problems 
and  modes  of  living  was  faddish  and  lacking  in  cultural  value.  But  the 
cultural  value  of  a  subject  does  not  depend  upon  its  age  or  its  useless- 
ness but  upon  the  ability  of  the  instructors  to  put  culture  into  it. 

The  experimental  psychologist  has  discovered  also  that  reasoning 
power  gained  in  arithmetic  is  not  transferable  to  all  other  subjects  or  ex- 
periences in  life  where  reason  is  required.  Pupils  strong  in  the  reason- 
ing processes  of  arithmetic  may  be  weak  in  the  reasoning  processes  of 
grammar.  Children  drilled,  for  example,  in  judging  lengths  accurate- 
ly showed  no  improvement  in  judging  weights,  the  conclusion  being  that 
mental  powers  developed  in  one  subject  or  experience  are  applicable  to 
another  only  in  direct  proportion  to  their  similarity.  This  discovery  has 
caused  the  elimination  of  a  great  amount  of  useless  material  from  our 
regular  school  subjects.  The  wrestling  with  obsolete  and  useless  material, 
arithmetical  conundrums,  etc.,  may  cultivate  some  useful  habits  as  at- 
tention, concentration,  etc,,  yet  the  same  results  could  be  achieved  with 
the  same  degree  of  exercise  on  things  that  were  practical  and  worth 
while.  Therefore,  our  courses  of  study  are  being  modified  to  meet  the 
modifications  in  the  theory  of  formal  discipline.  When  the  industrial 
life  of  the  community  was  more  simple  than  at  present,  when  complete 
industrial  processes  were  found  in  the  homes  or  the  small  shops  instead 
of  the  mammoth  factories  as  is  the  case  today,  the  need  for  affording 
industrial  training  in  the  schools  did  not  manifest  itself  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  confining  the  school  curriculum  to  a  certain  few  traditional  sub- 
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jects  on  account  of  their  supposed  cultural  value,  was  mot  so  apparent; 
for  the  simple  needs  of  the  youth  for  industrial  training  were  met  out- 
side the  school. 

Another  factor  that  is  forcing  the  reorganization  of  our  school  sys- 
tem is  the  vast  increase  in  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  thus  making  it 
necessary  to  specialize  in  a  more  or  less  narrow  field  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  master  a  wide  range  of  subjects  or  to  become  equally  proficient 
in  all  subjects.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  prepared  to  do  efficiently  the 
things  in  life  that  he  or  she  seems  called  upon  to  do,  is  educated.  Will- 
iam Hawley  Smith  quotes  the  old  engineer  as  saying  that  "The  educated 
man  is  the  man  who  is  on  to  his  job.  "  This  may  appear  to  be  a  nar- 
row conception  of  what  constitutes  an  education  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  all  cannot  have  the  same  education  and  all  do  not  need  the 
same  education.  The  theory  that  to  be  educated  all  must  have  passed 
through  the  same  mould  and  thus  be  able  to  do  all  things  equally  well 
is  satirized  by  Professor  Dolbear  in  his  fable  of  the  attempt  to  make  all 
animals  equally  skilful  in  swimming,  climbing,  running  and  flying.  He 
says  "In  antediluvian  times,  while  the  animal  kingdom  was  being  differ- 
entiated into  swimmers,  climbers,  runners,  and  fliers,  there  was  a  school 
started  for  their  development.  Its  theory  was  that  the  best  animals 
should  be  able  to  do  one  thing  as  well  as  another.  If  an  animal  had 
short  legs  and  good  wings,  attention  should  be  devoted  to  running,  so 
as  to  even  up  the  qualities  as  far  as  possible.  So  the  duck  was  kept 
waddling  instead  of  swimming,  and  the  pelican  was  kept  wagging  his 
short  wings  in  the  attempt  to  fly.  The  eagle  was  made  to  run  and  al- 
lowed to  fly  only  for  recreation,  while  maturing  tadpoles  were  unmerci- 
fully guyed  for  being  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

"The  animals  that  would  not  submit  to  such  training,  but  per- 
sisted in  developing  the  best  gifts  they  had,  were  dishonored  and  hu- 
miliated in  many  ways.  They  were  stigmatized  as  being  narrowminded 
and  specialists.  No  one  was  allowed  to  graduate  from  the  school  unless 
he  could  climb,  swim,  run  and  fly  at  certain  prescribed  rates;  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  time  wasted  by  the  duck  in  the  attempt  to  run  had  so 
hindered  him  from  swimming  that  his  swimming  muscles  had  atrophied  and 
he  was  hardly  able  to  swim  at  all,  and  in  addition,  he  had  been  scolded, 
punished,  and  ill-treated  in  many  ways  so  as  to  make  his  life  a  burden. 
In  fact,  he  left  school  humiliated.  The  eagle  could  make  no  headway 
in  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  although  he  showed  he  could  get 
there  just  the  same,  the  performance  was  counted  a  demerit  since  it  had 
not  been  done  according  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

"An  abnormal  eel  with  large  pectoral  fins  proved  that  he  could 
run,  swim,  climb  trees,  and  fly  a  little.  He  attained  an  average  of  six- 
ty per  cent  in  all  his  studies.     He  was  made  valedictorian  of  the  elass. " 

If  our  schools  are  to  serve  the  needs  of  individual  pupifa  instead 
of  attempting  to  fashion  all  after  one  pattern  regardless  of  individual 
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capabilities  we  must  not  only  study  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
individual  pupils  but  we  must  also  look  to  the  future  in  an  effort  to  as- 
certain as  nearly  as  possible  the  demands  that  will  be'  made  when  they 
engage  in  the  active  affairs  of  life.  It  will  be  impossible  to  dicuss  all 
the  needs  that  must  be  emphasized  if  our  school  system  is  to  measure 
up  to  this  responsibility,  but  two  things  stand  out  prominently  and  will 
be  discussed  very  briefly.  One  is  health  and  the  other  is  industrial  train- 
ing. I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  whole  question  cff  health  but 
merely  one  phase  of  it;  viz.,  the  importance  of  wholesome  recreation  in 
the  conservation  of  vigorous  and  abounding  health.  Science  and  medi- 
cal skill  have  successfully  combated  those  diseases  that  are  the  results 
of  germs,  but  diseases  that  are  the  results  of  improper  habits  of  living 
are  increasing  enormously.  Smallpox,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  are 
practically  under  control;  but  diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  heart, 
and  certain  nervous  disorders  are  not  under  control  but  are  on  the  in- 
crease. A  keener  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  recreation  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  putting  the  last  named  diseases  under  the  same  con- 
trol. Some  one  has  said  that  we  as  a  people  do  not  know  how  to  spend 
leisure  time.  When  we  recognize  that  most  crimes  are  committed  during 
leisure  time  and  that  most  of  the  habits  that  so  deplete  health  are  formed 
and  cultivated  during  hours  we  can  realize  more  clearly  the  importance 
of  wholesome  recreation  for  our  leisure  hours.  The  importance  is  more 
manifest  when  we  recognize  that  the  trend  of  the  time  is  for  shorter 
working  hours  and  therefore  for  more  leisure  time.  Whether  shorter 
working  hours  is  to  be  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  will  depend  upon  how 
the  leisure  gained  is  employed. 

I  think  it  was  Emperor  William  who  once  said  that  the  habits  one 
would  cultivate  in  a  people  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  schools  and 
taught  to  the  children.  The  bearing  of  recreation  on  health  and  physi- 
cal development  and  vitality  may  be  illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
man goverment  to  develop  a  large  standing  army.  A  large  percentage 
of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  available  for  army  service  were  found 
to  be  physically  unfit;  but  in  certain  towns  there  was  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  physically  unfit.  It  was  found  in  these  towns  that 
ample  provision  had  been  made  for  play  and  recreation.  Therefore, 
play  and  recreation  became  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system  of  Ger- 
many. Organized  games  and  sports  became  as  much  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar school  course  as  Latin  and  mathematics  and  as  a  result  the  army  did 
not  lack  for  men.  If  recreation  and  play  are  important  as  means  to  pro- 
vide an  army,  they  are  certainly  as  important  to  develop  efficient  citi- 
zenship. Our  schools  are  recognizing  this  fact  and  the  new  school  build- 
ings of  today  are  practically  all  equipped  with  modern  gymnasiums,  ample 
playgrounds  are  provided  and  teachers  are  being  trained  to  carry  on  this 
work.  The  results  are  bound  to  be  manifest  in  the  health  and  physical 
vitality  of  the  next  few  generations 
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But  the  demand  for  industrial  training  is  even  more  insistent.  If 
we  as  a  nation  are  to  maintain  a  position  of  industrial  supremacy  we 
must  look  to  the  industrial  training  of  our  youth.  Mr.  Leavett  attri- 
butes the  demand  for  industrial  education  to  four  distinct  causes  and 
summarizes  them  as  follows: 

"The  desire  of  manufacturers  to  secure  more  efficient  workmen 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  production;  the  desire  of  organized  work- 
men to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  labor  market  with  cheap  and  partially 
trained  labor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
children  an  education  enabling  them  to  resist  exploitation;  the  desire  of 
the  educators  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of  the  children  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  schools  to  a  point  more  nearly  commensurate  with  their 
several  native  and  peculiar  abilities;  and  the  desire  of  organized  society, 
working  for  social  betterment,  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most  potent  causes 
of  crime  and  unhappiness;   namely,  unemployed  ignorance." 

The  manufacturer,  the  labor  organization,  and  the  social  worker 
each  has  a  part  in  the  program  of  industrial  education,  but  if  industrial 
education  is  to  become  a  permanent  institution  it  must  be  provided  for 
in  our  public  school  system.  At  the  present  time  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  can  be  done  or  what  ought  be  done  further  than  to  recognize  the 
general  principle  that  industrial  training  must  be  provided. 

Our  school  system  as  it  exists  today  will  need  a  more  or  less  thor- 
ough reorganization  if  industrial  training  is  to  be  provided,  but  details 
of  the  reorganization  have  not  as  yet  been  worked  out.  In  the  great 
multitude  of  industries  demanding  trained  workingmen  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  provide  training  in  each,  people  engaged  in  a  particular  industry 
are  by  no  means  drawn  from  the  local  communities  so  the  problem  is  not 
for  the  local  community  alone  nor  even  for  the  community  and  the  state; 
but  it  is  a  problem  in  which  the  state,  the  local  community  and  the  na- 
tion are  interested  and  each  should  contribute  liberally  to  its  solution. 
It  will  require  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  wise  experimentation  to  effect 
the  reorganization  necessary  but  because  we  may  not  at  the  present  time 
be  able  to  see  clearly  each  detail  is  no  excuse  for  hesitation  or  delay  in 
the  attempt  to  do  what  can  be  done.  Many  of  the  details  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  as  we  come  to  them. 

One  obstacle  seems  to  be  to  find  the  necessary  time  for  industrial 
training  in  connection  with  the  regular  school  work  but  this  objection 
can  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  the  elimination  of  all  preventable 
retardation  in  the  grades.  The  contribution  that  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  in  the  schools  can  make  in  the  way  of 
incentives  will  do  much  in  overcoming  the  objection  to  the  lack  of  time; 
for  with  proper  incentives  more  can  be  accomplished  in  less  time. 

The  expense  of  schools  to  provide  industrial  and  vocational  edu- 
cation for  a  child  according  to  his  capabilities  and  adaptabilities  will  be 
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greatly  increased  over  the  expense  of  schools  where  all  are  fashioned  af- 
ter the  same  pattern,  but  it  will  be  an  expense  well  worth  while.  The 
essential  thing  at  the  present  is  to  arouse  public  sentiment  not  only  to 
the  need  for  industrial  education  but  also  to  a  willingness  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  The  task  seems  almost  impossible  but  this  is  a  day  of 
big  things.  We  have  become,  as  one  result  of  the  great  war,  quite  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  as  commonplace  today  that  which  was  regarded  as 
impossible  yesterday.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  prodigious  sums 
that  are  available  at  the  present  time  to  destroy  life  and  property.  Sure- 
ly, whatever  is  needed  for  finest  industrial  educational  system  in  the  world 
can  be  supplied  when  we  thoroughly  appreciate  its  importance.  We  have 
as  a  state  an  opportunity  to  take  an  important  step  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  education  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  federal  aid 
provided  in  recent  enactments  of  Congress.  If  this  is  done  and  we  keep 
constantly  before  us  a  true  perspective  of  the  real  purpose  of  our  school 
system  we  shall  soon  provide  for  each  individual,  no  matter  what  his  vo- 
cation in  life  is  to  be,  an  opportunity  to  secure  that  education  and  train- 
ing that  will  best  fit  him  to  do  efficiently  his  part  in  the  world's  work. 
With  the  public  schools  supported  by  the  community,  the  state  and  the 
nation,  the  manufacturer,  the  labor  organization  and  the  social  worker 
and  all  supporting  loyally  the  one  central  object;  namely,  a  citizenship 
in  which  each  member  is  trained  to  fill  efficiently  and  well  his  appointed 
place  in  life,  the  problem  of  industrial  education  will  be  gradually  worked 
out  and  when  this  is  accomplished  general  education,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
whether  cultural  or  vocational,  will  be  greatly  stimulated,  and  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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Harry  0.  Bowman,  Chairman  of  Kansas  State  Board  of  Control,  Topeka, 
Kasnas,  and  President  of  the  Kansas  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction . 


The  "rich,"  constituting  two  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  own  sixty  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth,  while  the 
"poor,"  representing  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  population,  own  but  five 
per  cent  of  the  wealth.  The  "middle  class,"  composing  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population,  own  the  remaining  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  wealth.  This  "middle  class" — the  backbone  and  the  mainstay  of  the 
Nation — are  awakening  to  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  national  wealth,  now  owned  by  them,  is  divided  into 
five  per  cent  for  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  and  sixty  per  cent 
for  two  per  cent  of  the  population.  "It  is  not  prolonged  underfeeding 
that  makes  revolutionists,"  says  Mary  Austin  "but  enforced  compliance  in 
the  over-feeding  of  others." 

While  attending  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  May  1916,  I  heard  a  matured  woman, 
who  was  making  beds  and  cleaning  rooms  in  a  large  hotel,  say:  "We  get 
$6.00  a  week  for  work  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  which  is  eighty-five  cents  a  day,  and  have  to  board  and 
room  ourselves.  A  room  costs  $2.50  a  week,  which  leaves  $3.50  a  week, 
or  fifty  cents  a  day  for  three  meals.  Think  how  we  have  to  go  without 
sufficient  food  and  without  comforts  and  pleasures  of  all  kinds  to  get 
cheap  clothes  to  cover  our  bodies.  How  are  we  to  save  anything  for 
sickness  and  to  keep  out  of  the  potter's  field!  We  women,  who  have  to 
work  hard  for  a  mere  existence  have  the  same  hopes,  ambitions  and  desires 
as  other  women  who  have  rich  fathers  or  who  marry  well  and  have  a 
loving  husband  and  children.  We  see  them  coming  from  their  fine  homes, 
in  automobiles,  wearing  costly  clothes,  to  go  shopping  or  to  shows  and 
parties.     These  women  are  forcing  us  to  live  a  life  of  hell!     Why  can't 
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they  be  satisfied  with  a  comfortable  living  and  not  compel  their  fathers, 
husbands  and  sons  to  pay  such  low  wages  to  their  employes?  Will  these 
women  ever  understand  they  are  forcing  us  down  into  lives  of  suffering 
and  shame?" 

It  may  be  said  that  the  demand  for  good  hired  girls  for  private 
homes  is  greater  than  the  supply:  but  this  woman  and  thousands  like 
her,  who  must  earn  a  living  by  manual  labor,  vice  or  crime,  do  not  pos- 
sess the  natural  qualifications  and  training  for  competent  housemaids. 

Newton  N.  Riddle,  in  his  lectures  on  The  New  Man  and  Twentieth 
Century  Problems,  says:  "Vice  and  crime  are  rapidly  on  the  increase  in 
the  shadow  of  the  cross.  We  have  a  church  on  every  fourth  corner,  a 
school  in  every  ward,  a  college  on  every  hill.  We  have  a  W.  C.  T.  U., 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  Baptist  Union,  an  Epworth  League, 
or  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  every  village  and  hamlet;  yet  despite 
all  these,  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes  are  multiplying  twice  as 
fast  as  the  normal  population . ' '  (They  multiply  twice  as  fast  as  nor- 
mal people,  and  this  and  other  causes  have  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
three  and  one-half  times  as  many  dependents  and  delinquents  as  the  in- 
crease in  normal  population.)  Also,  that  "Human  parasites  are  on  the 
increase.  They  are  the  product  of  a  false  industrial  system.  Tramps, 
beggars  and  paupers  constitute  a  small  fraction  of  the  parasitic  tribe. 
Grafters  and  the  idle  rich,  who  draw  their  sustenance  from  the  toil  of 
others,  are  the  real  problem.  What  selfishness  it  is  for  men  and  women 
able  to  do  something  worth  while,  to  live  in  idle  ^luxury,  while  thousands 
are  starving  and  millions  suffering  for  the  necessities  of* life!  Therefore, 
it  is  better  for  all  that  those  who  have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  toil  should  bear  the  burden  of  public  institutions  and  be  induced  to 
work  with  hands  or  head  until  all  are  freed  from*  the  curse  of  ignorance 
and  poverty.  '" 

Measured  by  the  increase  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
crease of  poverty  and  defectiveness,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  population,  on  the  other  hand — ours  is  a  declining  civilization.  The 
able  lawyer  and  student  of  history,  John  H.  Atwood,  formerly  of  Kan- 
sas but  now  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  an  address  said:  "In  art,  in 
science,  in  poetry,  in  oratory,  we  still  look  to  the  ancients  for  our  masters, 
yet  their  civilization  failed  to  endure;  so,  if  this  civilization  is  to  last, 
it  must  add  something  that  all  others  have  lacked.  " 

The  political  parties,  the  colleges,  the  financial  kings,  and  the 
ehurches  are,  as  a  general  rule,  so  busy  with  other  matters,  that  the  condi- 
tions, which  are  undermining  our  civilization,  are  not  receiving  proper  at- 
tention . 

This  nation,  as  well  as  foreign  nations,  is  entering  a  crucial  epoch 
in  the  world's  history. 
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It  is  only  within  the  last  seventy-five  yean  that  the  remains  of  for- 
gotten empires  have  been  partially  unearthed  and  some  of  their  re- 
cords deciphered.  As  we  become  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  the  people 
of  these  forgotten  empires,  we  learn  that  our  present  civilization  has  de- 
veloped very  little  in  the  essentials  of  life  and  thalt  human  nature  has 
changed  but  little,  if  any.  The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
the  slow  and  painful  evolution  of  the  human  race  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  the  decline  to  oblivion.  The  first  home  of  the  race,  which  was  developed 
by  irrigation  until  it  became  "as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  is  now  a 
waste.  It  is  a  country  of  almost  infinite  possibilities  and  it  is  thought 
that  in  the  not  very  far  distant  future  it  will  again  be  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  perhaps  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in  the  world. 

Each  civilization  has  developed  in  education,  culture,  wealth,  and 
luxury  up  to  the  point  of  extinction.  Thus  far,  the  more  highly  educa 
ted,  cultured,  prosperous  and  peaceful  people  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
a  more  warlike  race;  or  by  their  own  inherent  weakness,  the  result  of 
wealth  and  luxury — with  their  accompanying  decline  of  virility,  on  fBe 
one  hand,  and  by  poverty,  vice  and  degeneracy,  on  the  other  hand.  We 
can  save  ourselves  from  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  our  own  civiliza- 
tion only  by  increasing  our  ability  to  carry  its  burdens. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  ex- 
cess of  urbanism.  The  depopulated  country  districts  became  more  gloomy 
and  pitiable  in  proportion  as  the  cities  become  larger  and  more  beauti- 
ful and  fuller  of  diversion  and  gaieties.  The  same  malady  which  unmade  the 
Roman  Empire  has  begun  to  infest  the  United  States.  The  census  of 
1910  gives  the  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  outlaying 
possessions,  as  91,972,266;  of  whom  38,167,336  were  engaged  in  all  class- 
es of  occupations  (including  professional  services.)  Of  these  38,167,336, 
but  6,361,502  were  operating  farms,  as  owners,  managers,  or  tenants. 
There  were  2,356,676  tenants,  58,104  managers  and  of  the  owners  593,825 
rented  additional  land. 

In  the  natural  state,  the  strong  survive  and  the  weak  perish,  while  with 
civilised  men,  the  weak  and  defective  reproduce  themselves  in  succeeding 
generations  and  the  strong  are  handicapped  with  the  burden  of  their  care. 

Tredgold,  on  Mental  Deficiency,  (Copyright  1908)  says:  "The  ef- 
fect on  any  community  of  the  continued  propagation  of  the  unfit  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  mathematics.  As  soon  as  the  stage  is  reached  at  which 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  persons  suffering  from  diminished  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  bodily  vigor,  that  community  is  inevitably  doomed;  and 
history  shows  that  this  has  repeatedly  happened  to  the  civilizations  of  the 
past,  although  mankind  undoubtedly  continues,  and  will  continue,  to  pro- 
gress. Whether  the  account  of  Noah  and  the  Ark  be  considered  literally 
or  not,  it  contains  a  world  of  meaning  for  the  thoughtful  student  of  hu- 
man evolution . ' ' 
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The  press  called  attention  to  the  statistics!  compiled  from  recent  re- 
cruiting stations  of  the  United  States  Army,  showing  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  were  rejected  because  they  were  unfit  physically 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 

There  were  forty-five  thousand  more  insane  in  institutions  in  thw 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  than  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy,  and  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  Preparedness  for  the  nation  should  not  overshadow  pre- 
paredness for  the  community  and  the  home,  for  as  the  individual  conditions 
are,  so  the  nation  must  be.  In  the  six  years  from  1904  to  1910,  the 
last  two  government  census  takings,  there  was  an  increase  of  25.1  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  insane  in  institutions  for  the  insane,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  only  twelve  per  cent  in  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  burden  of  caring  for  the  insane  is  becoming  enor- 
mous, throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

In  1914,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  is- 
sued a  statistical  summary  of  the  census  of  insane  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  taken  in  1910,  which  shows  that  187,791  insane  were  in 
the  institutions  on  January  1,  1910  and  that  60,769  were  admitted  during 
the  year  1910.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  idiots,  imbeciles  and  fee- 
ble-minded persons  confined  in  institutions  for  this  class,  or  the  insane 
and  mental  defectives  outside  of  institutions. 

There  are  more  idiots,  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  persons  than 
there  are  insane,  but  suitable  institutional  care  has  not  been  provided  for 
these  mental  defectives.  A  handbook,  issued  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  states  that  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  all  mentall) 
defective  in  the  United  States  are -under  suitable  institutional  care,  and 
that  the  British  Royal  Commission  has  estimated  that  but  ten  per  cent 
of  the  mentally  defective  in  England  are  under  suitable  institutional  care. 
Doctor  Kellogg,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  says:  "One  per  cent  of 
our  population  is  feeble-minded,  lunatic  or  idiotic.  Just  think  of  it — 
one  person  in  a  Hundred  I  No  savage  tribe  has  such  a  record  as  this. 
These  ailments  are  almost  unknown  among  the  primitive  races.  If  our 
civilization  were  lifting  us  up,  as  many  believe,  this  would  not  be  the 
case. " 

The  close  relation  between  feeblemindedness,  poverty  and  crime 
is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged.  Every  feeble-minded  person  is  a  po- 
tential criminal.  Crime  is  due  to  three  causes — heredity,  environment 
and  wickedness. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  of  prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails, 
workhouses,  and  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents,  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  as  large  as  the  average  number  of  inmates  of  the  institutions  for 
the  insane,  but  the  volume  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  humanity  through 
prisons  and  correctional  institutions  is  eight  times  greater  than  the  stream 
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through  the  institutions  for  the  insane.  There  were  136,472  inmates  in 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  •jails,  workhouses,  and  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, on  January  1,  1910,  and  993,934  were  committed  in  1910. 
These  figures  include  the  inmates  of  but  comparatively  few  of  the  city  jails. 

The  average  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  in  the  United  States 
is  less  than  one-half  the  average  number  of  inmates  of  the  institutions 
for  the  insane,  but  the  flow  of  humanity  through  the  almshouses  is  great- 
er. There  were  84,198  paupers  in  almshouses  on  January  1,  1910,  and 
88,313  were  admitted  in  1910. 

The  volume  of  the  flow  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  through 
the  public  and  prviate  institutions  and  associations  caring  for  or  finding 
homes  for  children,  is  greater  than  the  stream  of  humanity  through  all 
these  other  penal,  correctional  and  charitable-  institutions.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  also  issued  in  1914  a  volume  of  over  400  pages  of  statis- 
tical tables  under  the  title,  "Benevolent  Institutions,"  covering  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  children,  homes,  for  adults,  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  deaf,  and  benevolent  hospitals  and  sanitariums,  based  on  the  census 
of  1910,  which  shows  that  the  total  number  received  into  this  class  of 
institutions  during  the  year  1910  amounted  to  2,960,538;  and  including 
children  under  care  of  societies  for  children,  and  under  supervision  out- 
side of  institutions,  the  number  received  is  given  at  the  appalling  figure 
of  5,400,556  for  the  year  1910,  an  increase  of  3,360,184  over  the  census 
of  1904. 

The  vast  sums  pf  money  expended  annually  by  these  institutions  is 
merely  an  index  to  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  of  the  inmates  whom 
the  public  and  private  institutions  are  trying  to  relieve  and  correct;  nor 
do  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  the  inmates  give  any  idea  of  the  grief  and 
sorrow  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  of  the  families  and '  rela- 
tives of  these  unfortunate  ones.  It  is  not  talked  about  at  home,  it  is 
not  discussed  with  the  neighbors,  it  is  the  skeleton  in  the  closet. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
died  from  overwork  in  trying  to  solve  the  social  and  industrial  problems 
of  today,  said:  "In  great  measure  we  are  dealing  with  results  of  gen- 
erations of  social  neglect.  Our  ancestors  have  permitted  multitudes  of 
human  beings  to  grow  up  under  the  blinding  and  perverting  influence  of 
a  laissee  faire  philosophy,  a  theory  made  to  excuse,  justify  and  glorify 
neglect.  The  more  conscientious  and  logical  they  were  who  held  this 
theory,  the  worse  the  results.  Consequently  we  are  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  offspring  of  the  ignorant,  underpaid,  neglected,  often  vicious  and 
depraved,  alcoholic,  narcotized,  neurotic  ancestors." 

The  advertising  matter  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  sets  forth: 

"Preparedness — The  Nation.     The  Community.     The  Home. 
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America  has  a  far  greater  army  of  dependents,  defectives  and  de- 
linquents who  are  social  burdens  than  the  largest  aranv  of  defense  that 
has  ever  been  proposed. 

Are  you  in  the  vanguard  of  thought  and  action  for  social  better- 

ment!" 

CHILD  LABOR  AND  ADULT  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  child  is  the  greatest  asset  of  our  civilization.  All  the  wealth, 
power  and  greatness  of  the  nation  are  wrapped  up  in  its  child-life.  We 
cannot  be  good  citizens,  until  we  have  discharged  our  obligations  to  child- 
hood. Work  for  the  child  at  home  is  as  essential  as  studies  at  school. 
The  home,  and  not  the  school,  is  the  formative  institution  and  there  the 
formative  work  must  be  done.  Playground  associations  are  emphasizing 
play.  Our  public  schools  are  emphasizing  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  Work  at  home  is  being  left  too  much  out  of  the  program. 
Children  raised  in  idleness  are  in  almost  as  great  danger  as  those  who 
are  driven  by  taskmasters.  Most  children  are  either  underworked  or 
overworked .  ' 

Work  at  home  is  very  beneficial,  but  child  labor  prevents  the  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  development  of  the  child.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature.  Even  fowls  and  wild  animals  supply  food  and  shelter 
to  their  young  until  they  are  able  to  do  for  themselves.  It  is  not  con- 
trary to  nature,  but  it  is  revolting  to  see  fathers  idle  and  being  support- 
ed by  the  labor  of  their  immature  children.  If  a  father  is  able  to  work 
and  support  his  family,  and  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so,  then  there  should  . 
be  a  public  workhouse  to  which  he  could  be  sent  and  his  wages  paid  to 
his  family.  If  the  father  is  incapacitated,  or  is  in  prison  or  is  dead, 
then  the  mother  should  receive  a  mother's  pension  from  the  county,  or 
the  children  should  be  given  child  labor  scholarships  under  which  each 
child  receives,  for  attending  school,  as  much  as  could  be  earned  by  work. 

The  greatest  sufferers  from  the  greed  of  cruel  employers  have  been 
the  helpless  children  who  at  a  tender  age  are  placed  in  the  factories, 
sweatshops,  mills  and  mines.  The  sworn  testimony  of  eminent  physicians 
shows  that  the  inevitable  result  to  the  children  is  that  the  nervous  ex- 
haustion makes  degenerates  of  them.  Those  of  them  who  are  not  worked 
to  death  before  maturity,  marry  early  and  become  the  parents  of  still 
other  degenerates.  Notwithstanding  national  and  state  laws  on  child 
labor,  the  lowest  estimate  is  that  there  is  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion stunted  creatures  coming  of  age  and  being  poured  every  year  into 
the  great  body  of  American  citizenship. 

In  the  middle  West,  the  most  harmful  pursuits  in  which  any  large 
number  of  children  are  engaged  are  street  trades  and  the  messenger  ser- 
vice. "They  swarm  up  and  down  our  alleys,  "says  George  Lewis  Hos- 
ford  of  Wichita,  general  superintendent  of  the  Christian  Service  League, 
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"picking  up  bits  of  various  kinds  of  'junk'  which  they  sell  to  the  junk 
dealer  for  a  few  pennies,  much  of  which  they  spend  for  tobacco  or  ciga- 
rets.  One  day  I  looked  out  of  my  office  window,  down  into  the  alley, 
and  saw  a  group  of  boys,  none  of  them,  apparently,  over  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  had  gathered  a  large  basketful  of  bottles.  They  were 
sitting  down  on  the  ground,  sorting  over  the  bottles  and  pouring  the 
little  dribs  of  whiskey,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottles,  into  one  bottle  which 
they  had  reserved  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  these  boys  are  old  enough 
or  can  make  themselves  appear  old  enough  to  get  on  the  job,  many  of 
them  go  on  the  messenger  service.  Every  day  I  pass  a  group  of  these 
boys.  They  all  smoke,  mostly  cigarets,  though  nearly  every  one  of  them 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  pipe.  Their  dialect  is  vulgar  and  profane  in 
the  extreme.  At  night,  their  errands  take  them  to  the  vilest  resorts  is 
the  city  where  they  meet  men  and  women  who  have  lost  all  sense  of 
honor  or  shame.  Over  in  the  police  court,  in  the  city  jail,  and  in  the 
reformatory,  we  meet  the  same  class  of  boys  who  have  grown  older." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  delegated  the  duties  of 
government  to  any  one  government  agency.  The  national  government 
and  the  state  government  have  each  its  well-defined  purposes  and  sphere 
of  action.  Then  the  state  is  divided  into  local  governments — the  county, 
township  and  city.  The  purposes  for  which  these  various  governments 
exist  are  defined  atod  generally  well  understood.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  these  various  governmental  agencies  should  devise  better 
methods  than  now  exist  for  the  adult  unemployed,  and  for  those  whose 
wages  are  insufficient  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living. 

Adult  unemployment,  seasonal  and  sporadic  labor,  and  insufficient 
wages  are  our  great  industrial  evils.  The  great  working  class— the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  United  States — is  poor,  and  constantly 
growing  poorer  with  the  increasing  cost  and  higher  standards  of  living. 
Investigation  shows,  that  not  less  than  2,000,000  children  of  school  age 
are  the  victims  of  poverty,  which  denies  them  common  necessities,  partic- 
ularly adequate  nourishment.  In  the  richest  country  on  earth,  hundred* 
of  thousands  of  children  are  literally  damned  to  lifelong,  helpless  and  de- 
basing poverty.  The  great  white  plague,  tuberculosis,  is  much  more 
prevalent  among  the  poor  than  is  generally  known.  It  is  the  most  wide- 
ly spread  and  deadly  disease  that  affects  humanity. 

Adult  unemployment,  is  the  parent  of  vagrancy.  On  the  border- 
line between  regular  industry  and  hopeless  vagrancy  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing class.  The  vast  portion  of  those  who  are  unemployed  from  choice, 
were  in  the  beginning  unemployed  from  necessity.  Unemployment,  pov- 
erty and  vagrancy  are  governmental  problems,  and  present  methods  are 
neither  sufficiently  repressive  nor  sufficiently  helpful. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Reverend  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  who  could  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  said:    "Unless  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
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rises  up  and  proves  herself  the  friend  of  the  people  as  the  friend  of  God, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  great  masses  who,  with  their  families  at  their 
backs,  are  fighting  this  battle  for  bread,  the  church,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized, will  become  a  defunct  institution,  and  Christ  will  go  down  again 
to  the  beach  and  invite  plain,  honest  fishermen  to  come  into  an  apostle- 
ship  of  righteousness— manward  and  Godward.  The  time  has  come  when 
all  classes  of  people  shall  have  equal  rights  in  the  struggle  to  get  a  live- 
lihood." 

The  proper  kind  of  education  (the  church,  the  school,  the  home  and 
the  community  being  its  promoting  agencies)  and  the  right  kind  of  laws 
and  courts  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  these  educational  agencies,  would 
not  only  distribute  the  vast  wealth  of  the  country  more  evenly;  but  would 
reduce  the  reproduction  of  the  unfit,  and  properly  train  the  fit.  " There 
is  abundant  evidence,  "says  G.  Archdall  Beid,"  that  a  child  of  normal 
capacity  may  be  trained  to  a  degree  of  stupidity  resembling  innate  feeble- 
mindedness, or  to  a  degree  of  wrong-headedness  resembling  insanity,  or, 
on  the  other  hand  to  a  degreee  of  intelligence  which,  relatively  speak- 
ing, resembles  genius." 

The  world  is  beginning  to  learn  that  the  life  of  every  man,  rich 
or  poor,  educated  or  uneducated,  industrious  or  lazy,  honest  or  dishon- 
est, normal  or  defective,  is  bound  up  with  the  life  of  his  neighbor.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  masses  live  bring  sickness  and  disease,  and 
the  rich  man's  family  becomes  contaminated  and  sicken  and  die,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  homes  of  poverty  and  degeneracy  are  near  at  hand. 
No  man  can  escape  his  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  of 
his  fellow  man.  The  time  will  come  when  men  will  realize  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  be  rich  and  leave  their  brothers  hopeless  and  helpless! 
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Professor  A.   T.  Erwin,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


The  potato  is  one  of  our  most  important  food  products  and  is  ca- 
pable of  supplying  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  food  requirement  of 
the  human  race.  Regardless  of  this  fact  and  in  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ing population,  potato  production  has  waned  in  Iowa  and  in  most  of  the 
older  states  east  of  us. 

For  the  decade  of  1870  to  1880  Iowa's  production  was  approxi- 
mately five  bushels  per  capita;  1880  to  1890,  6  1-10  bushels;  1890  to 
1900,  6  8-10  bushels;  and  1900  to  1910,  5  8-10  bushels. 

There  has  been  but  little1  change  in  production  during  the  past  five 
years,  hence  the  last  named  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
current  years.  In  other  words  the  per  capita  production  is  one  bushel 
or  sixteen  per  cent  less  than  during  the  nineties,  and  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  during  the  last  one-third  of  a  century.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
is  also  appreciably  less  than  it  was  for  the  two  decades  following  the 
civil  war. 

There  is  probably  more  than  one  cause  for  this  condition.  During 
the  nineties  when  the  per  capita  production  was  the  highest  in  our  I"9' 
tory,  the  average  farm  value  was  41%  cents.  Following  the  shrink  the 
value  was  55%  cents.  The  acreage  was  reduced  because  the  price  was 
too  low.  Again  because  of  low  prices,  the  crop  could  not  have  the  care 
it  deserved.  However,  rosy  the  good  old  days  of  cheap  potatoes  and  ten- 
cent  eggs  look  to  the  consumer — they  were  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
a  struggle  for  the  farmer  and  often  meant  toil  without  recompense.  He 
was  feeding  the  public  at  a  figure  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
day  of  cheap  food  stuffs  is  gone  for  good.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  present 
sky  rocket  prices  will  prevail,  but  rather  that  normal  prices  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  permanently  higher  level.  This  in  itself  will  induce  larger 
production  and  encourage  better  methods. 
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From  figures  furnished  by  the  superintendents  of  eleven  of  the  insti- 
tutions under  the  board  of  control,  I  have  summarized  the  data  regarding 
the  potato  crop  at  nine  of  these  institutions.  Total  annual  area  in  po- 
tatoes is  about  four  hundred  acres.  Average  annual  yield  per  acre  for 
the  past  five  years,  87  and  one-third  bushels.  Total  annual  consumption 
is  50,364  bushels.  Annual  producton  35,526  bushels  or  roughly  three- 
fifths  of  the  required  supply.  The  per  capita  consumption  is  about  six 
bushels  a  year. 

The  Early  Ohio  seems  to  be  the  leading  variety  grown,  it  being 
mentioned  ten  times;  the  Rural  second,  named  six  times;  Irish  Cobbler, 
once;  and  Early  Rose,  once. 

The  potato  is  distinctly  a  cool  season  crop.  This  is  evidenced  by 
two  facts — it  is  native  to  the  cool  mountain  regions  of  Chile — its  highest 
production  is  attained  along  the  great  lake  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  New  York  and  Maine. 

The.  temperature  relation  must  always  be  kept  foremost  if  we  are 
to  make  potato  production  profitable  in  Iowa.  The  heat  wave  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  corn  belt  reaches  its  climax  normally  during  the  third  week 
of  July.  At  this  time  the  potato  is  more  or  less  paralyzed  by  the  heat. 
So  it  is  a  question  of  planting  early  so  as  to  get  by  before  this  time,  or 
of  having  young  plants  that  will  make  their  crop  after  it  is  passed  one 
or  the  other. 

For  the  past  five  years  we  have  had  under  way  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  most  favorable  time  for  planting  late  potatoes  on  the  aver- 
age. In  four  years  out  of  six  the  early  plantings  for  late  varieties  have 
lead.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  fall  rains  are  more  or  less  uncertain, 
and  that  killing  frosts  may  come  early,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we 
strike  high  yields  oftenest  by  planting  as  early,  as  possible. 

The  vigor  of  the  plant  and  the  yield  is  also  effected  by  the  soil 
temperature.  On  some  of  our  plots  we  have  maintained  a  six  inch  straw 
mulch.  For  a  period  of  perhaps  six  weeks  in  July  and  August  there 
was  a  daily  difference  of  as  much  as  twenty  degrees  between  the  straw 
and  the  clean  cultivated  plots.  Perhaps  you  remember  as  a  barefoot  boy 
how  hot  the  soil  seemed  on  an  August  afternoon  for  it  often  goes  up  to 
120  degrees  and  better.  We  have  found  that  the  potatoes  grown  under 
the  straw  are  equal  in  vigor  and  productiveness  to  any  we  get  from  the 
north.  I  am  convinced  that  it  pays  to  mulch  the  seed  rows  to  hold  down 
the  soil  temperature  on  the  rows  growing  for  next  year's  stock  even  though 
you  do  no  more.  This  year  we  expect  to  put  an  extra  row  down  the  mid- 
dles and  to  apply  the  straw  with  a  regular  straw  spreader. 

Then  on  the  rows  you  have  set  aside  for  next  year's  seed  supply — 
go  over  them  during  the  summer  and  rogue  out  the  sick  hills.  Without 
doubt  the  use  of  seed  effected  with  black  leg  and  other  maladies  reduces 
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the  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  rogueing  must  be  done 
in  the  summer — it  cannot  be  done  in  the  potato  bin,  neither  can  you  "let 
George  do  it"  so  to  speak,  by  purchasing  new  seed  each  year. 

Clover  or  alfalfa  sod  makes  ideal  potato  land:  A  heavy  applica- 
tion of  manure  on  the  preceding  crop  is  also  a  great  advantage.  Since 
the  leaves  carry  on  the  work  of  digestion,  they  must  be  protected  from 
insect  depredations.  Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate  are  effective  insec- 
ticides . 

Bordeaux  applications  for  early  blight  increase  the  yield  and  are 
normally  profitable  on  late  potatoes  but  not  so  under  existing  prices  for 
copper  sulphate.  The  cost  of  one  application  of  Bordeaux  spray  to  one 
acre  of  potatoes  has  increased  from  $1.00  to  $2.50. 

Early  potatoes,  if  planted  early,  will  mature  before  this  disease 
becomes  of  serious  consequence — hence  for  early  potatoes  only  an  insec- 
ticide is  required. 

The  reports  received  from  the  various  state  institutions  indicate 
that  the  early  Ohio  has  a  strong  lead.  In  many  ways  this  variety  well 
deserves  its  present  popularity — however,  like  all  good  things  it  has  its 
faults.  Its  strong  points  are  early  maturity  and  good  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  plant  of  rather  weak  constitution.  Where  earliness 
is  not  a  consideration  and  it  is  a  question  of  quantity  rather  than  quality 
both  the  Irish  Cobbler  and  the  Rural  will  outyield  it.  For  central  and 
northern  Iowa,  I  believe  the  Rural  is  on  the  average  our  heaviest  yielder. 
In  southern  Iowa  early  potatoes  will,  on  the  average,  do  well  and  often 
better. 

In  brief,  I  would  name  the  following  as  a  few  of  the  important  re- 
quisites for  profitable  potato  production  in  Iowa.  Use  clover  or  alfalfa  land 
that  has  been  previously  well  manured — fall  plow— early  planting,  before 
rather  than  after  the  corn,  if  you  please — bug  with  paris  green  and  cul- 
tivate thoroughly. 

I  would  rely  upon  myself  for  next  year's  seed  supply.  Set  aside 
a  few  rows  as  a  seed  plot.  Put  an  extra  row  down  the  middles,  and  when 
the  shoots  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  cover  the  surface  with  a  six  inch 
straw  mulch.  Go  through  at  blossoming  time  and  rogue  rigidly.  In 
rogueing,  pull  up  any  hills  of  foreign  varieties,  also  all  plants  which  show 
evidence  of  black  leg,  curly  dwarf  and  other  maladies.  Store  at  a  tem- 
perature around  thirty-eight  and  not  above  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Disinfect  the  seed  before  cutting  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Cut  by  hand 
and  discard  all  tubers  which  show  evidence  of  a  discolored  flesh — espec- 
ially darkening  about  the  vascular  bundles.  "What  man  has  done  man 
may  do,"  and  what  has  been  done  in  Iowa  in  the  way  of  large  potato 
yields  can  again  be  done* 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  ROADS  AT 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Highway  Engineer,  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission, 

Ames,  Iowa. 


The  law  providing  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads 
at  the  state  institutions  was  enacted  originally  by  the  thirty-fourth  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  wording  was  so  indefinite  that,  acting  upon  an  opinion 
of  the  attorney  general,  the  board  declined  to  undertake  any  road  im- 
provement under  its  provisions.  The  act  was  amended  by  the  thirty-fifth 
general  assembly,  and  in  June  1914,  an  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  attor- 
ney general  setting  forth  the  authority  of  the  board  under  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  as  amended. 

In  its  essentials  this  opinion  held: 

First.  That  all  roads  and  highways  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  state,  including  those  under  the  state  board  of  ed- 
ucation, constitute  separate  road  districts. 

Seconds  That  the  supervision  and  control  of  these  roads,  their  im- 
provement and  maintenance,  is  vested  in  a  road  supervisor  appointed  by 
the  board  of  control. . 

Third.  That  the  cost  of  maintenance,  repairing,  renewing  and  im- 
proving these  roads,  except  the  building  of  county  bridges,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  state  funds  after  the  expenditure  of  the  road  poll  tax. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  the  board  of  control  ap- 
pointed as  general  supervisor  of  the  roads  included  in  the  state  road  dis- 
tricts, the  chief  engineer  of  the  state  highway  commission,  who  serves  in 
this  capacity  without  additional  compensation.  The  board  also  appointed 
as  local  supervisor  at  each  institution  either  the  superintendent  or  someone 
recommended  for  this  position  by  the  superintendent.  The  state  highway 
commission  agreed  to  supply  the  necessary  engineering  such  as  surveys, 
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plans  and  estimates  of  cost,  for  the  improvement  of  these  roads,  through 
the  organization  of  the  commission.  For  the  past  year,  Assistant  Engi- 
neer Mann  has  given  this  work  the  direct  engineering  supervision.  The 
details  of  the  organization  are  slowly  being  developed.  Last  year  more 
construction  work  has  been  done  and  the  roads  maintained  in  better  shape 
than  during  the  two  years  previous.  Each  year  it  will  become  possible 
to  make  effective  a  more  efficient  system  of  administration. 

There  are  approximately  fifty  miles  of  unpaved  roads  and  drive- 
ways through  and  adjacent  to  the  lands  of  the  several  institutions.  Since 
the  state  has  assumed  the  duty  of  maintaining  and  improving  these  high- 
ways, most  certainly  the  character  of  these  improvments  should  reflect  the 
dignity  and  wealth  of  Iowa.  Well  built,  well  maintained  roads  of  a  ser- 
viceable character  do  much  to  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  and  buildings,  while  poor  roads  seriously  detract. 

Since  the  motor  has  become  so  widely  distributed  and  so  common 
a  means  of  travel,  we  must  make  provisions  for  a  oontinously  increasing 
number  of  visitors  to  and  travelers  through,  the  grounds  surrounding  our 
state  institutions.  The  conclusion  is  not  unwarranted  that  their  ideas  of 
the  administration  will  be  formed  in  part  by  the  condition  of  the  surround- 
ing roadways  over  which  they  travel  in  their  inspection  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings.  Well  built,  well  kept  drives  and  highways  will  favorably 
impress  those  who  come  from  some  distance  and  whose  impressions  are 
formed  from  a  general  and  perhaps  rapid  inspection  trip  around  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  out- 
side public  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  drives  and  roadways  is  a  prob- 
lem of  administration  which  must  be  settled  on  its  merits  for  each  par- 
ticular  institution. 

Some  of  the  roadways  are  public  thoroughfares  on  which  the  traf- 
fic is  constantly  increasing,  and  when  improved,  they  will  become  models 
to  be  followed  in  the  improvement  of  other  highways  in  the  vicinity.  The 
state  of  Iowa  with  her  great  need  for  better  highways,  can  ill  afford  to 
construct  over  her  own  lands  less  than  the  best  and  most  practical  types 
of  roadways,  that  may  stimulate  general  highway  improvement  in  the 
community . 

TYPES  OF  ROADWAYS  TO  BE  BUILT. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  conditions  existing  at  the  various  insti- 
tutions that  no  one  particular  type  will  be  either  the  desirable  or  econom- 
ical construction  to  use.  For  instance,  at  the  State  Farm  at  Clive.  where 
no  permanent  buildings  have  been  constructed,  only  the  improvement  of 
the  earth  roads  has  been  undertaken  for  temporary  use.  It  is  possible 
that  either  changes  or  relocations  in  the  present  roads  will  be  desirable 
when  plans  for  permanent  buildings  are  made.  A  very  different  condi- 
tion exists  at  Council  Bluffs,  through  the  lands  df  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
where  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  road  carrying  heavy  traffic,  con- 
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nects  directly  with  the  city  pavement.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  form  of  sur- 
facing should  be  used  other  than  brick  or  concrete  paving.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  are  all  the  possible  variations  of  traffic,  but  in 
general,  all  the  roads  may  be  considered  in  three  classes. 

The  first  class  includes  the  private  driveways  and  roads  which  do 
not  carry  any  considerable  amount  of  traffic  through  the  institution  lands, 
and  which  can  be  suitably  improved  by  grading  and  draining  only,  or  on 
which  cinders  from  the  institution  may  be  placed.  These  roads  are  cheap- 
ly built,  and  without  any  considerable  wear,  are  cheaply  maintained. 

The  second  class  are  the  roads  at  the  institutions  which  are  not  con- 
tiguous to  any  large  town  or  city,  and  on  which  the  traffic  is  limited  to 
the  institutional  traffic  and  that  from  the  surrounding  territory. 

In  the  third  class  are  the  roads  at  institutions  contiguous  to  towns 
and  cities,  which  carry  a  large  amount  of  both  urban  and  suburban  traf- 
fic. These  roads  may  or  may  not  connect  with  city  pavements,  but  in 
many  cases  such  as  at  Council  Bluffs,  Mount  Pleasant,  Davenport,  and 
Ames,  these  roads  do  connect  with  city  pavements  already  constructed. 

In  the  past,  the  second  class  of  roads  has  been  improved  to  some 
degree  by  the  use  of  cinders  from  the  heating  plants  at  the  institutions. 
Much  of  this  work  was  done  prior  to  the  time  that  the  present  law  became 
operative.  Cinders  are  not,  however,  a  satisfactory  road  surfacing  ma- 
terial under  any  considerable  amount  of  traffic.  They  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully for  a  base  course  if  covered  by  some  material  that  will  produce 
a  more  durable  wearing  surface.  The  constantly  increasing  use  of  motor 
vehicles  is  greatly  lessening  the  utility  of  cinders  for  a  road  surfacing 
and  this  material  will  not  be  considered  seriously  as  a  wearing  surface  on 
this  class  of  roads.  The  cinders  may  be  used,  however,  with  a  top  sur- 
facing of  gravel.  So  long  as  the  present  administration  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  roads  is  continued,  gravel  will  be  generally  used  as  a  wear- 
ing surface. 

Gravel  surfaces,  if  constructed  over  well  built,  well  drained  earth  roads 
and  properiy  maintained,  will  give  splendid  service  under  traffic  up  to 
three  hundred  vehicles  per  day.  The  roads  at  most  of  our  institutions 
carry  a  smaller  average,  so  that  this  form  of  surfacing  will  adequately 
serve.  If  inconvenience  is  caused  from  dust  during  dry  periods,  this  dif- 
ficulty can  be  largely  overcome  by  the  application  of  hot  oil  prepared  for 
this  purpose.  The  oil  not  only  subdues  the  dust  but  waterproofs  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  in  such  a  way  that  less  dragging  and  other  maintenance 
is  required.  The  cost  of  such  construction  is  well  within  the  means  of 
the  state  to  provide  and  can  be  used  as  a  standard  type  of  construction. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  traffic,  the  third  class  of  roads  can  be 
economically  improved  and  maintained  only  by  the  construction  of  pave- 
ments.    The  law  is  not  clear  as  to  the  authority  of  the  boarcl  of  control 
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to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  more  expensive  pavements,  and  addi- 
tional action  by  the  general  assembly  undoubtedly  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore these  roads  can  be  properly  improved. 

WORK  DURING  1916. 

During  1916  road  construction  has  gone  forward  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital and  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Woodward,  at  the  Cherokee  State  Hos- 
pital, at-  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  and  at  the 
Women '8  Reformatory  at  Rockwell  City.  At  the  State  Hospital  and  Colony 
for  Epileptics,  a  contract  was  let  for  earthwork  aggregating  14,124  cable 
yards  and  8,230  lineal  feet  of  tile  underdrains  were  laid.  The  earthwork 
was  contracted  at  twenty  one  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  tile  were  laid  an 
average  depth  of  Ave  feet,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  cents  per  lineal  foot.  Five 
circular  culverts  were  placed  and  an  extension  made  to  a  twelve  foot  con 
crete  bridge  previously  constructed  by  the  county.  The  tile  were  laid  and 
the  culverts  constructed  with  the  use  of  convict  labor. 

v  At  Cherokee  8,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  using  the  Kop- 

pel  car  and  track  equipment  and  convict  labor.  The  average  cost  of  the 
work  per  cubic  yard  was  twenty-eight  cents.  A  deep  cut  across  the  high- 
way, made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  the  spur  track  from  the  Illi- 
nois Central  tracks,  required  the  construction  of  a  concrete  pile  trestle 
viaduct,  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,355.00.  This  viaduct  was  constructed  en- 
tirely with  convict  labor  and  a  very  satisfactory  structure  was  produced. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  is  questionable  if  the  same  number 
of  free  laborers  would  have  produced  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
work  which  was  produced  at  Cherokee  by  the  prisoners  in  the  road  camp. 

At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council  Bluffs,  a  contract  was' let 
for  moving  11,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  and  for  the  construction  of 
four  culverts.  One  thousand  feet  of  ten  inch  tile  were  laid,  at  a  cost  for 
labor,  of  eight  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

A  the  Iowa  State  College,  the  moving  of  about  7,000  yards  of  earth- 
work was  contracted,  and  1.6  miles  of  road  were  surfaced  with  gravel. 
The  gravel  was  hauled  an  average  of  two  miles  and  placed  on  the  the  road 
at  a  cost  of  ninety-five  cents  per  cubic  yard,  including  the  cost  of  the  gravel 
at  the  pit  The  contract  price  for  hauling  was  approximately  twenty-two 
cents  per  ton  mile. 

At  the  Women's  Reformatory  at  Rockwell  City,  about  4,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  were  moved  and  about  2,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  placed 
on  the  road.  7,200  feet  of  six  inch  tile  drains  at  a  cost  of  7.8  cents  per 
foot,  and  800  cubic  feet  of  ten  inch  tile  were  laid.  This  work  was  prac- 
tically all  done  by  free  labor.  During  the  winter  road  graveling  has  been 
carried  on  at  Woodward.  Approximately  three  miles  of  single  course 
gravel  surfacing  has  been  placed,  at  a  unit  cost  of  about  eighty-five  cents 
per  cubic  yard.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  with  convict  labor,  using 
teams  from  the  institution  when  available. 
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THE  USE  OP  PRISONERS  FOR  ROAD  WORK. 

The  board  of  control,  when  authorizing  the  road  work  which  haa 
been  undertaken,  stipulated  that  the  labor  of  prisoners  should  be  utilized 
whenever  practicable.  This  policy  has  been  followed  and  has  proven  sat- 
isfactory from  the  standpoint  of  cost  for  road  work  requiring  hand  labor 
in  its  execution. 

The  past  work  has  demonstrated  that  prisoners  cannot  be  used  eco- 
nomically for  moving  dirt  on  ordinary  earth  road  construction,  as  hand  labor 
cannot  compete  with  the  machines  that  have  been  developed  for  the  eco- 
nomical hauling  of  earth  in  large  quantities.  The  labor  of  prisoners  has 
been  successfully  and  economically  used  in  laying  tile  drains,  building 
catch  basins,  constructing  concrete  culverts  and  even  large  bridges,  and 
for  hauling  and  placing  gravel  surfacing.  Prisoners  can  also  be  used 
economically  for  laying  concrete  roadways. 

The  prevailing  rate  paid  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  road  camps 
during  the  past  year  has  been  22%  cents  per  hour.  A  comparison  of  the 
unit  costs  of  the  finished  construction,  except  the  moving  of  earth,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  state  has  pursued  a  wise  policy.  The  unit  costs  with 
convict  labor  have  been  slightly  lower  than  the  contract  prices  paid  for 
the  same  class  of  work,  and  the  road  camps  here  have  been  more  than 
self  supporting. 

The  effect  upon  the  men  themselves  can  be  better  discussed  by  the 
officers  of  the  institutions,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  general  phys- 
ical improvement  of  the  men  after  a  few  weeks  in  the  camps,  has  been 
quite  marked. 

ROAD  WORK  FOR  1917. 

Estimates  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  con- 
trol for  general  road  work,  such  as  grading,  drainage,  straightening  and 
tiling  of  roads  at  the  following  institutions:  College  for  the  Blind,  Vin- 
ton; Independence  State  Hospital;  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls; 
Clarinda  State  Hospital;  Cherokee  State  Hospital;  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children,  Glen  Wood;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Davenport;  State 
Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison;  Mount  Pleasant  State  Hospital;  State  San- 
atorium,, Oakdale;  Women's  Reformatory,  Rockwell  City.  This  is  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  during  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1919. 
The  detailed  plans  are  ready  or  are  in  course  of  preparation.  An  earnest 
endeavor  is  being  made  to  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
institutions  and  to  improve  the  roads  generally  as  rapidly  as  funds  will 
permit . 

MAINTENANCE   BY   LOCAL    SUPERVISORS. 

The  very  important  work  of  maintenance  of  these  roads  is  entrust- 
ed to  the  local  supervisors  at  each  institution  and  such  supervisors  are 
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expected  to  be  in  touch  with  the  condition  of  these  roads  daily,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  best  repair  possible  by  dragging,  by  keeping  the  side 
ditches  open  and  free  from  debris,  by  keeping  open  the  culverts  and 
drains,  and  by  cutting  the  weeds  and  grass  along  the  sides  of  the  road- 
way. The  cost  of  such  work  has  been  estimated  at  an  average  of  $60.00 
per  mile  per  annum.  Local  supervisors  are  authorized  to  do  work  cost- 
ing up  to  this  amount,  keeping  a  careful  record  of  all  such  expenditures 
to  submit  on  the  pay  rolls  as  provided  by  the  supervisor  of  state  roads. 
This  cost  is  not  intended  to  include  anything  except  the  daily  repairs  and 
maintenance  and  does  not  include  repairs  of  any  considerable  moment. 
Repairs  of  this  character  will  be  taken  care  of  when  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion. It  is  particularly  urged  that  local  supervisors  devote  time  and  at- 
tention to  seeding  the  sides  of  newly  graded  roads,  to  obtain  a  thick  stand 
of  blue  grass  or  clover,  not  only  to  improve  and  preserve  the  road  grades, 
the  side  slopes  of  the  fills  and  the  back  slopes,  but  also  to  eliminate  weeds 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  along  the  roadsides  through  any  state 
land. 

Small  maps  have  been  prepared,  showing  the  roads  at  each  institu- 
tion and  these  will  be  sent  to  the  local  supervisors.  The  roads  are  divided 
into  sections  that  a  record  may  be  kept  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
and  repairs  on  each  section  of  the  road  whether  it  has  been  improved  or 
not.  The  work  of  maintenance  is  regarded  as  highly  important,  and  the1 
cooperation  of  the  executive  heads  as  well  as  the  local  supervisors,  is 
earnestly  desired.  The  organization  will  thus  be  perfected  from  year  to 
year,  and  through  cooperative  effort,  our  institutional  roads  will  be  im- 
proved in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  state  of  Iowa. 
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SYPHILIS  AS  A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  QUESTION  AND  ITS 
PREVALENCE  AMONG  THE  INSANE. 


James  B.  Rogers,  M.  D.  Pathologist,  Independence  State  Hospital, 
Independence,  Iowa. 


(From  the  Laboratory  of  the  Independence  State  Hospital.) 

During  the  last  few  years  much  thought  and  research  has  been  given 
to  the  study  and  differential  diagnosis  of  syphilis  and  its  importance  as  an 
etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  some  forms  of  psychoses. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  mental  and  physical  reaction  of 
the  syphilitic  insanities,  yet  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  (Orton  I)  of  such 
cases  cannot  be  diagnosed  by  the  clinician  and  psychiatrist  and  so  the 
task  remained  for  the  laboratory  worker  to  develop  such  biological  ex- 
aminations as  would  safely  diagnosticate  organic  brain  diseases  from  the 
so  called  functional  psychoses. 

About  the  year  of  1880  two  masters  of  science,  Pasteur  and  Koch 
(2),  gave  to  the  world  their  epoch  making  discovery,  practical  bacteriology, 
and  thus  built  a  foundation  upon  which  medical  science  has  advanced 
more  during  the  last  thirty-six  years  than  during  the  entire  period  up  to 
that  time  and  many  old  time  theories  have  been  thrown  into  the  medical 
dump. 

Syphilis,  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be  identical  with  gonorrhea  also 
with  tuberculosis  and  as  late  as  1767  John  Hunter  (3),  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  unity  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  accidentally  inoculated  himself 
with  syphilis.  It  was,  however,  thoroughly  established  in  1905,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  specific  micro-parasitic  organism  by  Schaudinn,  Hoffmann 
and  Metchenlkoff  (2),  that  the  latter  is  a  distinct  and  separate  disease. 

A  knowledge  of  tjie  biological  properties  of  the  organism,  having 
been  shown  by  Scherschewsky,  Noguchi,  Goldhorn,  Boux,  Metchenikoff, 
Bertarelli,  Schucht,  Ulenhuth,  Mulzer  and  others,  as  well  as  the  demon- 
stration of  the  biochemical  and  histo-pathological  reactions  of  the  host- 
age by  TJnna,  Alzheimer,  Nissl  and  other  pathologists,  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  almost  absolute  means  of  diagnosis. 
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Wassermann  reaction.  The  most  important  method  now  in  vogue 
is  a  system  by  which  an  antigen-antibody  combination  will  take  place  fix- 
ing the  complement  and  prevent  hemolysis  when  a  hemolytic  amboceptor 
and  its  antigen  are  added.  The  practical  application  of  this  method  of 
diagnosis  of  either  antigens  or  antibodies  by  the  French  serologists  Bor- 
det  and  Gengou  gave  Wassermann  the  incentive  to  attempt  a  specific  an- 
tigen-antibody combination  in  syphilis.  Hoffman  (4),  having  shown  that 
the  liver  of  syphilitic  fetuses  were  rich  in  the  specific  organism,  led  Was- 
sermann to  conceive  the  idea  that  by  using  an  extract  of  an  organ  laden 
with  the  virus  would  give  luetic  sera  a  specific  antigen-antibody  combi- 
nation fixing  the  complement. 

Wassermann 's  method  of  procedure  described  by  Muller  (5),  was 
as  follows,  the  liver  of  a  syphilitic  fetus  was  preserved  frozen,  then  small 
pieces  were  removed  and  ground  in  a  mortar  with  sand,  five  parts  of  neu- 
tral salt  solution  and  one-half  part,  five  per  cent  phenol,  were  added  then 
shaken  with  a  mechanical  shaker  for  several  hours,  then  extracted  in  an 
ice  box  four  days.  This  extract  is  then  decanted  and  is  ready  for  use. 
With  antigen  thus  prepared,  Wassermann,  Neisser  and  Bruck  (6)  were 
able  to  obtain  a  reaction  simulating  the  Bordet  and  Gengou  phenomenon. 
In  testing  the  value  of  this  reaction,  they  first  used  the  sera  of  monkeys 
which  had  previously  been  inoculated  with  the  specific  organism  and  this 
gave  the  desired  fixation  of  the  complement.  The  workers  were  convinced 
that  they  had  obtained  a  specific  antigen-antibody  reaction,  however,  the 
fact  soon  developed  that  luetic  sera  would  fix  the  complement  in  the  pres- 
ence of  various  organic  substances  such  as  lipoids  extracted  from  normal 
organ  tissue,  sodium  oleate,  cholesterin  and  vaseline,  salts  of  bile  adds 
as  sodium  glyco-cholate,  hence  Wassermann  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  specific 
reaction  and  spoke  of  the  group  reaction  as  lipophelia  of  luetic  sera. 
Later  Hoffman  and  Noguchi  (7),  have  obtained  antigen-antibody  combi- 
nations by  using  pure  cultures  of  the  Treponema  palladum  for  antigen, 
and  in  view  of  these  findings,  together  with  the  fact  that  lipoidal  sub- 
stances will  lead  to  fixation  of  complement  in  non -luetic  diseases  as  lep- 
rosy, malaria  and  yaws,  caused  Plaut  to  advocate  the  idea  that  the  group 
luetic  lipophelic  reaction  can  be  differentiated  from  the  specific  luetic 
hemolysis  prevention. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  use  of  the  original 
Wassermann  antigen  thus  combining  the  lipophelic  group  and  the  speci- 
fic reaction  ensures  the  most  trustworthy  method  of  diagnosis.  The  many 
modifications  of  the  test  by  pedants  has  led  to  such  critisism  as  offered 
by  Uhle  and  Mackinney  (8),  who  say  that  the  test  is  almost  entirely 
valueless  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis.  Despite  such  statements  the  test, 
when  properly  applied,  is  the  most  valuable  means  of  diagnosing  or  prog- 
nosticating the  outcome  of  the  disease  in  question;  as  to  the  clinical  spec- 
ificity of  the  test  Wassermann 's  work  on  1010  control  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  typhoid  and  septic  diseases  were  entirely  negative.     This 
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would  convince  us  that  a  wrong  diagnosis  will  not  often  be  made  if  proper 
skill  and  accuracy  are  used  in  performing  the  test. 

The  Wasserznann  test  for  syphilis  is  now  universally  employed  in 
practically  every  up-to-date  hospital,  dispensary,  life  insurance  company, 
United  States  army  and  other  institutions  where  physical  or  mental  ex- 
aminations are  made.  These  statistical  records,  thus  compiled,  are  almost 
as  valuable  as  well  conducted  research  in  order  to  determine  the  universal 
prevalence  of  syphilis.  In  pre-Wassermann  days  it  was  estimated  by  Chase 
that  about  two  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
fected with  syphilis,  this  estimate  differs  considerably  from  the  conclu- 
sions one  would  make  after  glancing  at  figures  I  shall  quote.  Vedder  (9), 
applied  the  Wassermann  test  in  studying  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  the 
United  States  arany  and  concludes  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the  young  adult 
male  population,  of  the  class  from  which  the  army  is  recruited,  is  infected 
and  he  working  with  Borden  examined  at  a  soldiers  home  744  inmates  and 
found  a  percentage  of  positive  Wassermann  *s  in  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  while  with  the  addition  of  luetin  the  percentage  of  infected  cases 
was  brought  up  to  forty-five  per  cent. 

Walker  and  Holler  (10),  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
found  fifteen  per  cent-  positive  in  a  routine  of  4,000  cases . 

Goddard  (11),  at  the  Vanderbilt  University  clinic  and  McNeil  (12), 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  examination  of  more  than  3,000  negroes 
found  snore  than  thirty  per  cent  positive  reactions. 

Southard  in  applying  the  Wassermann  reaction,  as  a  routine  at  the 
Boston  Pyschopathic  Hospital,  found  fourteen  per  cent  positive  and  he 
considers  this  representative  of  the  Boston  population. 

Nichols  (13),  cites  that  Lucas  found  thirty-one  per  cent  positive  in 
an  estimate  of  three  children  admitted  to  Children's  Hospital,  Boston; 
Browning,  at  Glasgow  clinic,  found  fourteen  per  cent  positive  and  of  102 
children  in  a  Chicago  clinic,  Churchill  found  thirty-one  per  cent  infected. 

I  have  reviewed  the  results  of  the  Wassermann  test  on  11,000  pa- 
tients the  work  being  done  by  fifteen  serologists  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  find  a  general  average  of  fifteen  per  cent  positive.  In  going 
over  the  diagnostic  tables  of  various  state  hospitals,  one*  observes  great 
variations  in  the  percentage  of  cases  diagnosed  as  syphilic  disease;  this 
variation  depends  largely  on  the  facilities  for  diagnosing  such  cases.  I 
have  gone  over  the  reports  of  sixty-seven  state  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  found  a  variation  of  from  twenty-two  per  cent  to 
no  per  cent  with  a  general  average  of  eight  per  cent,  from  this  one  would 
conjecture  that  about  one-half  of  the  insane  syphilitic  are  suffering  from 
the  classical  syphilitic  brain  diseases,  while  the  remaining  half  are  suffer- 
ing with  general  syphilis  which  may  or  may  not  develop  into  general  pa- 
ralysis, tabes  or  cerebral  syphilis. 
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The  Wassermann  test  is  employed  as  a  routine  in  examination  of 
cases  at  the  Independence  State  Hospital  and  the  work  which  I  shall  re- 
port consists  of  1,259  tests  on  1,058  patients  of  which  14.79  per  cent  were 
positive,  part  of  these  examinations  were  made  on  first  admission  and 
part  from  the  chronic  cases.  We  employ  the  lipoidal  antigen,  anti-sheep 
hemolytic  amboceptor  and  forty  per  cent  guinea  pig  complement.  Doubt- 
ful positives  were  repeated  and  in  some  cases  several  examinations  were 
made,  many  cases  when  brought  to  the  hospital  may  have  been  taking  some 
form  of  anti-syphilitic  treatment  and  the  wrong  interpretation  can  easily 
be  obtained.  General  paralysis  will  give  positive  reaction  of  the  blood 
scrum  or  spinal  fluid  in  every  case  but  this  may  not  be  true  on  first  at- 
tempt, so  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  first  test,  sufficient  time  is  given  for  the  elimination  of 
any  specific  remedies  and  the  examination  is  repeated. 

In  cases  of  general  paralysis  the  spinal  fluid  findings  are  more 
constant  than  the  blood  serum  as  the  complement  binding  substance  can 
be  easily  eliminated  by  specific  remedies,  while  in  the  spinal  fluids  it 
usually  remains  entirely  unaffected. 

The  importance  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  as  a  routine  procedure 
in  establishing  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  paresis  in  a  given  ease 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  emphasized.  Lawson  Lowry  (14),  at  the 
Danvers  State  Hospital,  gave  out  the  first  report  of  a  group  of  cases 
which  showed  the  impracticability  of  establishing  a  correct  diagnosis  by 
the  clinical  findings  alone.  In  a  group  of  fifty-eight  cases  diagnosed  as 
paresis  or  probable  paresis  in  pre- Wassermann  days  only  eight  cases  were 
given  the  correct  diagnosis,  the  remaining  cases  were  suffering  from  de- 
mentia praecox  and  manic-depressive  insanities. 

In  going  over  a  group  of  cases,  I  have  selected  and  given  abstracts 
of  a  few  histories  where  the  clinical  and  psychiatrical  findings  were  mis- 
leading . 

OBSERVATION  I. 

White  male,  42  years  of  age,  venereal  history  negative,  physical 
condition  good,  urine  negative  except  hyaline  casts,  blood  cytology  normal, 
arterial  tension  120-90.  Tendon  reflexes  exaggerate^  pupils  respond 
quickly  to  light  and  accommodation,  duration  of  mental  symptoms  five 
months,  first  symptoms  were  manifested  by  an  attempt  to  suicide  because 
he  felt  depressed  and  thought  people  were  going  to  kill  him.  When  brought 
to  the  hospital  was  resistive  and  negativistic,  refused  to  talk.  Probable 
diagnosis,  dementia  praecox,  catatonic  type.  Laboratory  examination  gave 
positive  results  with  the  Wassermann  test  for  both  the  blood  serum  and 
the  spinal  fluid.  Euglobulins  were  positive  with  Pandy's  test.  Cytological 
examination  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  white  cells  of  the  spinal 
fluid  (62  cells  in  1  cu.  mm.)     Diagnosis,  general  paralysis. 
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OBSERVATION  II. 

White  male,  49  years  of  age,  venereal  history  negative,  physical  condition 
good,  urine  negative,  blood  slight  degree  of  anemia,  reflexes  exaggerated, 
pupils  respond  to  light  and  to  accommodation,  no  speech  defect.  Mental 
condition,  duration  one  year,  well  oriented  in  every  respect,  no  memory  de- 
fect, no  delusions,  hallucinations,  or  illusions,  increased  psychic  and  motor 
activity,  admits  having  used  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess  and  was  delirious 
just  before  being  brought  to  the  hospital.  Probable  diagnosis,  chronic 
alcoholism.  Laboratory  examination  gave  positive  results  with  the  Was- 
sermann  test  for  both  the  spinal  fluid  and  the  blood  serum.  Euglobulins 
positive  with  Pandy's  test.  Cytological  examination  showed  a  marked 
increase  in  the  white  cells  of  the  spinal  fluid  (57  cells  1  cu.  mm.)  Diag- 
nosis, general  paralysis. 

OBSERVATION  in. 

White  male,  40  years  of  age,  venereal  history  negative,  (wife  was 
suffering  with  general  paralysis)  blood  cytology  normal,  reflexes  of  both 
upper  and  lower  extremities  exaggerated,  disturbances  in  articulation, 
pupils  sluggish  to  Hght  and  irregular  in  outline.  Mental  condition,  happy 
and  friendly,  read  considerable  but  could  not  tell  anything  about  what  he 
read,  history  of  following  women  on  the  street.  Probable  diagnosis,  gen- 
eral paralysis.  Laboratory  examination  gave  negative  results  with  the 
Wassermann  test  for  both  the  spinal  fluid  and  the  blood  serum.  Euglobu- 
lins were  negative  with  Pandy's  test.  There  was  no  increase  of  white 
cells  in  the  spinal  fluid.     Diagnosis,  dementia  praecox. 

OBSERVATION  IV. 

White  male,  30  years  of  age,  venereal  history  negative,  leukocytes  11,000 
in  1  cu.  mm.,  reflexes  increased  in  both  upper  and  lower  extremities,  pu- 
pils equal,  central  and  respond  to  light  and  accommodation.  Mental  condi- 
tion, history  of  epileptiform  convulsions  for  one  year  and  of  threatening 
to  injure  people.  When  admitted  to  the  hospital  he  at  first  refused  to 
answer  all  questions  later  said  he  did  not  know  his  age,  was  not  oriented 
in  any  respect,  memory  very  poor  and  was  confused.  Probable  diagnosis, 
epileptic  insanity.  Laboratory  examination  gave  positive  results  with  the 
Wassermann  test  for  both  the  blood  serum  and  the  spinal  fluid.  Euglobu- 
lins were  positive  with  Pandy's  test.  Cytological  examination  showed  an 
increase  in  the  white  cells  of  the  spinal  fluid  (8  cells  in  1  cu.  mm.) 
Diagnosis,  general  paralysis. 

OBSERVATION  V. 

White  male,  41  years  of  age,  physical  condition  good,  leukocytes 
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10,000,  blood  pressure  130-95,  urine  negative,  reflexes  exaggerated  in  both 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  pupils  equal  respond  to  light  and  accom- 
modation, and  venereal  history  negative.  Mental  condition,  duration  has 
had  several  attacks  during  the  last  twelve  years,  delusions  of  persecution, 
thinking  that  someone  was  after  him  and  was  going  to  kill  him,  he  was 
well  oriented  in  every  respect,  no  hallucinations  or  illusions,  articulation 
good.  Probable  diagnosis,  dementia  praecox  paranoid  type.  Laboratory 
examination  gave  positive  results  with  the  Wassermann  test  for  both  the 
blood  serum  and  the  spinal  fluid.  Euglobulins  were  positive  with  Pandy's 
test.  Cytological  examination  showed  an  increase  in  the  white  cells  of 
the  spinal  fluid  (46  cells  in  1  cu.  mm.)     Diagnosis,  general  paralysis. 

OBSERVATION  VI. 

White  male,  34  years  of  age,  physical  condition  good,  history  of  gonor- 
rhea otherwise  venereal  history  negative,  blood  showed  an  increase  of  poly- 
morphonuclears, blood  pressure  140-120,  reflexes  exaggerated  in  both  up- 
per and  lower  extremities,  pupils  equal  and  respond  promptly  to  light  and 
accommodation,  articulation  good.  Mental  condition,  duration  four  weeks, 
alleged  cause  overwork  and  worry,  was  well  oriented  in  every  respect, 
memory  good  for  remote  and  recent  events,  shows  considerable  psychic 
and  motor  restlessness,  delusions  of  grandeur.  Probable  diagnosis,  manic- 
depressive  manic  type.  Laboratory  examination  gave  positive  results  with 
the  Wassermann  test  for  both  the  blood  serum  and  the  spinal  fluid.  Eu- 
globulins were  positive  with  Pandy's  test.  Cytological  examination  show- 
ed an  increase  in  the  white  cells  of  the  spinal  fluid  (40  cells  in  1  cu.  mm.) 
Diagnosis,  general  paralysis. 

OBSERVATION  VII. 
White  male,  39  years  of  age,  physical  condition  good,  venereal  his- 
tory negative,  leukocytes  10,400,  blood  pressure  120-95,  urine  negative, 
reflexes  in  both  upper  and  lower  extremities  exaggerated,  pupils  unequal, 
react  poorly  to  light  but  promptly  to  accommodation.  Mental  condition, 
duration  two  months,  thought  people  were  going  to  kill  him,  was  untidy 
in  habits,  had  marked  ideas  of  grandeur  thought  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  sending  an  army  to  rescue  him,  and  had  many  other  grandi- 
ose ideas.  Probable  diagnosis,  general  paralysis.  Laboratory  exami- 
nation gave  negative  results  with  the  Wassermann  test  for  both  the  blood 
serum  and  the  spinal  fluid.  Euglobulins  were  negative  with  Pandy's  test. 
There  was  no  increase  of  white  cells  in  the  spinal  fluid.  Diagnosis,  de- 
lirium tremens .  

OBSERVATION  VIII. 

White  male,  33  years  of  age,  could  not  stand  in  Romberg,  history 
of  gonorrhea  several  years  ago  otherwise  negative,  blood  picture  normal, 
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blood  pressure  108-95,  urine  negative,  reflexes  normal  in  both  upper  and 
lower  extremities!  pupils  respond  promptly  to  light  and  accommodation. 
Mental  condition!  duration  of  derangement  several  weeks,  was  picked  up 
on  the  street  with  absolute  loss  of  memory,  talked  in  a  rambling  and  in- 
coherent way  on  various  subjects,  was  sent  to  a  hospital  for  treatment  for 
tabes  dorsalis,  he  escaped,  then  rambled  over  the  country  till  brought  to 
the  Independence  State  Hospital.  Probable  diagnosis,  paresis  with  tabes. 
Laboratory  examination  gave  negative  results  with  the  Wassermann  test 
for  both  the  blood  serum  and  the  spinal  fluid.  Euglobulins  were  nega- 
tive with  Pandy's  test.  There  was  no  increase  of  white  cells  in  the  spinal 
fluid.     Diagnosis,  dementia  praecox  with  hysteria. 

OBSERVATION  NO.    IX. 

White  male,  27  years  of  age,  physical  condition  good,  history  of 
syphilis,  blood  picture  shows  high  Arneth  index  otherwise  normal,  blood 
pressure  140-120.  urine  shows  presence  of  a  few  blood  casts  otherwise  nor- 
mal, reflexes  exaggerated  in  both  upper  and  lower  extremities,  articulation 
good.  Mental  condition,  duration  six  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
nervous  and  excitable,  when  brought  to  the  hospital  was  much  excited 
showing  flight  of  ideas  and  pressure  of  activity,  well  oriented  in  every 
respect,  memory  accurate  for  both  remote  and  recent  events.  Probable 
diagnosis,  manic-depressive,  manic  type.  Laboratory  examination  gave 
positive  results  with  the  Wassermann  in  both  the  blood  serum  and  the 
spinal  fluid.  Euglobulins  were  positive  with  Pandy's  test.  Cytological 
examination  showed  an  increase  in  the  white  cells  of  the  spinal  fluid  (60 
cells  in  1  cu.   mm.)     Diagnosis,  general  paralysis. 

OBSERVATION  X. 

White  female,  49  years  of  age,  physical  condition  showed  emacia-* 
tion  athero-sclerosis,  blood  pressure,  140-90,  polymorphonuclear  hyperleu- 
kocytosis,  urine  contained  a  large  amount  of  indican,  tendon  reflexes  in- 
creased, pupils  respond  promptly  in  every  respect.  Mental  condition,  dura- 
tion two  weeks,  was  consulting  lawyers  concerning  removal  of  husband 
from  the  asylum,  had  some  paranoid  ideas,  showed  morbid  elation,  rapid 
change  of  mood,  was  talkative  and  destructive,  orientation  and  memory 
good.  Probable  diagnosis,  manic-depressive,  manic  type.  Laboratory  ex- 
amination gave  positive  results  with  the  Wassermann  test  in  both  the 
blood  serum  and  spinal  fluid.  Euglobulins  were  positive  with  Pandy's 
test.  Cytological  examination  showed  an  increase  in  the  white  cells  of  the 
spinal  fluid  (19  cells  in  1  cu.  mm.)     Diagnosis,  general  paralysis. 

From  the  preceding  cases  one  can  easily  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  laboratory  diagnosis  to  differentiate  general  paralysis  from  othei 
forms  of  phychoses.      The   mental  reaction,   reflexes,   pupillary   reactions 
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and  other  clinical  phenomena  are  not  pathognomonic  in  all  cases.  As  to 
the  value  of  venereal  history,  this  also  is  at  times  entirely  misleading. 
The  percentage  of  paretics  giving  a  history  of  syphilitic  infection  varies 
considerably  with  different  authors,  Kraepelin  (15),  found  a  positive  his- 
tory of  fifty  per  cent  and  a  probable  history  of  thirty-eight  per  cent  mak- 
ing a  total  of  seventy-eight  per  cent.  He  quotes  Alzheimer  who  found 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  positive  histories  among  the  more  educated 
classes,  the  percentage  however  was  greatly  reduced  among  the  less  cul- 
tured. In  this  country,  of  100  cases  reported  by  Collins  (IB),  forty -one 
per  cent  only  had  a  positive  history.  Cases  admitted  to  the  State  Hospi- 
tals in  general  will  give  an  average  of  about  forty  per  cent  syphilitic 
infections . 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  syphilis  is  on  the  increase  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  and  to  make  a  definite  statement  would 
be  impossible,  but  in  attempting  to  solve  this  question  one  might  use  the 
records  of  various  state  hospitals.  Williams  (17),  has  shown  that  in  seven 
Ohio  state  hospitals  there  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  paretics, 
from  a  totpl  of  154  in  1905  to  a  total  of  336  in  1914,  or  a  percentage  of 
from  5.6  tc,  that  of  10.6.  Four  Iowa  institutions  show  an  increase  of 
from  4.4  to  9.16  during  the  period  from  1906  to  1914  inclusive.  In  con- 
sidering this  apparent  increase  one  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  on  the 
whole  the  practicing  physicians  are  becoming  more  expert  in  diagnosing 
and  separating  such  cases  for  hospital  treatment;  second  the  community 
at  large  is  becoming  more  educated,  to  the  value  of  hospital  treatment 
also  the  dangers  from  infection  from  such  cases  and  third  laboratories  are 
being  established  and  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospitals  are  availing  them- 
selves of  more  accurate  means  of  diagnosis.  Statistical  tables  of  some 
state  institutions  show  a  reduction  in  per  cent  of  paretics  admitted  dur- 
ing a  given  period,  Kirby  (18),  at  Manhattan  State  Hospital  shows  an 
•actual  reduction  in  the  per  cent  of  paretics  from  28.50  to  24.20  during 
the  years  from  1908  to  1913  and  Greene  (19),  at  the  Georgia  State  Sana- 
torium shows  a  reduction  of  from  6.4  per  cent  to  3.89  per  cent  during  the 
period  from  1911  to  1915. 

Syphilis  among  the  insane  is  a  question  much  discussed  since  Noguchi 
^20),  demonstrated  that  no  treponema  palladum  is  the  cause  of  paresis, 
tabes  and  brain  syphilis,  and  many  state  institutions  are  now  maintaining 
serological  laboratories  and  make  Wassermann  examinations  of  all  cases 
on  admission  and  much  valuable  work  is  being  done. 

From  the  figures  I  have  shown  one  can  easily  see  the  disease  is 
very  prevalent,  affecting  as  it  does  all  classes  of  society.  The  social  strata 
influencing  as  it  does  to  some  extent  its  ravages  hardly  enables  us  to  com- 
pare the  Boston  population  with  a  southern  city  where  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  composed  of  ignorant  negroes  who  know  nothing 
of  hygiene  or  sanitation. 
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During  the  years  of  1913  and  1914  there  were  188  eases  of  paresis 
at  the  four  Iowa  State  Hospitals.  Counting  the  value  of  each  individual 
at  $600.00  per  year,  there  is  an  actual  los3  to  the  state  from  paresis  alone 
of  not  less  than  $112,800.00.  What  can  be  done  for  a  disease  that  is 
costing  so  much  suffering  and  also  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  a  dis- 
ease that  is  often  times  unheard  of  till  the  young  man  or  woman  comes 
to  the  physician's  office  and  finds  he  or  phe  is  suffering  from  a  disease 
which  probably  will  not  be  cured  and  who  will  most  likely  transfer  the 
disease  to  others  f 

Physicians  at  large  and  others  engaged  in  public  health  work  are 
more  responsible  than  the  laymen,  such  knowledge  should  be  disseminated 
as  would  enlighten  the  general  public  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  dangers  therefrom;  public  health  lectures  should  be  given 
such  as  is  being  done  by  one  of  the  countries  greatest  humanitarians  and 
practical  scientists,  Doctor  A.  8.  Warthan  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
and  public  health  laboratories  should  be  established  which  will  cooperate 
with  the  physicians  in  making  early  diagnosis  when  as  much  as  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  still  amenable  to  treatment.  What  is  to 
be  accomplished  must  be  entirely  from  an  active  effort>  directed  against 
the  disease  by  treatment  of  those  how  affected  with  the  disease  and  by 
public  health  education.  Public  sentiment  will  antagonize  any  attempt  to 
ostracise  those  affected  but  still  able  to  carry  on  their  occupations. 
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QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OF  THE 

Executive  Officers  of  State  Institutions 

WITH  THE 

State  Board  of  Control 

JUNE,  1917. 

•  ••••• 
PROCEEDINGS. 

•  ••••• 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  June  19,  1917,  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  Chairman  Dixon  presiding. 

The  Chairman:    The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we 
will  not  have.  Doctor  Philip  Newcomb  is  called  east  and  is  un- 
able to  be  with  us.  Commandant  Whitehill  cannot  be  with  us 
either.  He  is  excused  by  the  board  to  attend  to  some  matters 
of  importance. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  SUBNORMAL  CHIDREN. 

We  will  begin  the  program  this  morning  with  the  third 
paper,  "Training  Teachers  for  Subnormal  Children."  Su- 
perintendent Mogridge  just  informed  me  that  he  has  no  paper, 
but  I  know  from  experience  what  that  means — that  he  has 
probably  something  very  good  up  his  sleeve.  I  take  much  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  Superintendent  Mogridge  to  the  conference, 
who  will  talk  on  the  subject  of  "Training  Teachers  for  Sub- 
normal Children.' ' 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  I  should  really  apologize  to 
those  present,  who  came  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  formal  paper ;  but  without  further  apol- 
ogy, I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

First,  I  shall  call  attention  to  the  infinite  variety  of  ab- 
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normalities  or  subnormalities,  the  great  range  of  mental  pro- 
cesses that  are  covered  by  these  subnormal  children.  When  you 
realize,  which  you  all  do,  I  think,  that  it  requires  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  kindergarten,  primary  or  grammar  grades,  high 
schools  and  so  on,  a  number  of  teachers  with  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  different  kinds  of  training,  then  you  will  understand 
that  no  one  form  of  training  is  applicable  to  the  teacher  who  has 
to  take  in  hand  a  class  of  subnormal  children. 

In  an  institution  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
feeble-minded,  or  subnormal  children  gathered  together,  we 
have  our  special  teachers,  each  one  being  trained  for  a  partic- 
ular subject.  But  as  to  the  classes  in  the  public  schools,  I  take 
it,  there  is  one  teacher,  perhaps  in  the  town,  and  in  that  class 
there  are  many  varieties  and  grades  of  intellect — children  of 
tender  years  and  older  children.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  dogmatic  to  try  to  outline  any  formal  manner 
of  training  for  this  particular  work,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  serve  any  very  good  purpose. 

The  subnormal  child  lacks  judgment  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  instill  knowledge  into  this  sub- 
normal mind,  must  take  cognizance  of  that  particular  fact,  no 
matter  how  high  in  intellect — I  am  referring  now  to  this  in  a 
relative  way — or  how  far  judgment  may  be  at  fault.  So  that 
the  teacher's  preparation  should  have  largely  to  do  with  the 
lack  of  judgment  she  is  going  to  find  in  her  pupils.  The  normal 
child  has  a  spontaneity  to  advance  from  one  thing  to  another 
and  is  continually  grasping.  The  subnormal  child  does  not  do 
that.  If  you  can  push  and  push  the  subnormal  one,  you  may 
get  certain  results,  but  you  are  working  with  an  inert  mass,  as 
it  were  j  you  are  pushing  this  rolling  stone  and  it  is  accumula- 
ting a  little  and  it  seems  to  me,  the  work  is  a  little  bit  harder 
and  harder  as  you  go.  Whereas,  with  the  normal  child  there  is 
a  continual  reaching  out  for  things,  and  you  get  an  inspiration 
from  the  child. 

When  we  examine  a  child  by  the  Binet-Simon  test,  or 
any  other  method  which  has  for  its  object  the  measuring  of 
the  intelligence  or  retardation,  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
child  is  chronologically  twelve  years  of  age,  and  tests  six  years 
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oJ?  age,  and  that  it  is  six  years  retarded,  or  we  may  say,  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  six  year  old  normal  child.  But,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, if  it  is  actually  feeble-minded,  it  is  not  actually  equiv- 
alent to  a  six  year  old  child.  A  normal  six  year  old  child  has 
a  certain  mentality,  plus  the  inert  quality  of  aggressiveness, 
and  is  continually  moving  forward.  The  feeble-minded  child 
of  twelve  years,  with  a  mentality  of  six,  lacks  that  initiative 
and  it  is  not  equivalent  to  a  six  year  old  child. 

I  want  you  to  remember  this,  because  it  is  wrong  for 
us  to  imagine  a  subnormal  that  tests  six  years  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  six  year  old  normal  child.  It  is  just  on  that  level  tem- 
porarily. The  normal  child  is  continually  advancing  and  the 
other  is  practically  stationary. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  training  of  the  teaqher.  My  thought 
is  that  for  the  literary  work  in  our  institution  schools,  I  pre- 
fer to  have  a  teacher  whose  training  has  been  in  the  primary 
methods.  I  think  every  teacher  we  have  in  the  literary  work 
was  trained  in  this  manner.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teacher  should  be  trained  especially  to  deal  with  subnormal 
children ;  that  is,  in  the  first  preparation ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  the  teacher  of  a  subnormal  child  should  have  a 
very  large  technical  psychological  knowledge.  Physchology  and 
teaching  are  two  branches,  not  very  easily  combined.  The 
function  of  a  psychologist  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
teacher,  and  when  the  teacher  tries  to  become  a  psychologist — 
I  mean  from  the  technical  standpoint — I  believe  it  destroys 
some  of  her  value  as  a  teacher.  I  do  not  mean  she  should  not  be 
able  to  give  the  Binet-Simon  test ;  but  to  go  into  the  higher  field 
of  psychology  does  seem  to  be  a  mistake. 

Primary  training,  I  think,  is  essential  for  all  who  work 
with  subnormal  children.  Then  manual  and  industrial  work 
of  many  kinds  is  also  essential.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  effort  wasted  in  teaching  a  child  things  it  is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  use.  It  would  also  be  an  advantage  to  the  teacher 
if  she  were  musical,  if  she  could  play  the  piano,  or  sing.  It 
would  also  be  an  advantage  if  she  had  an  idea  of  calesthenics 
or  light  gymnastics.  It  would  also  be  an  advantage  if  she  had 
some  knowledge  of  domestic  science,  because  in  the  education 
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of  the  subnormal,  we  do  not  expect  to  push  into  them  a  large 
amount  of  book  learning ;  they  cannot  use  it.  But  they  can  use 
these  other  matters  I  am  speaking  of :  woodwork  for  the  boys, 
or  other  matters,  and  sewing  and  perhaps  house-keeping  and 
cooking  for  the  girls,  and  so  on.  Music  is  also  good  for  them— 
little  marches  and  calesthenics  for  filling  up.  They  easily  tire, 
their  attention  is  weak  and  they  require  variety  in  their  training. 

Now,  the  very  essential  thing  in  mind  for  the  success  of 
the  teacher  is  that  he  or  she  have  common  sense  and  use  that 
common  sense  in  connection  with  their  work.  I  would  say, 
throw  away,  all  pre-conceived  ideas  of  just  how  you  should  teach 
the  child,  and  what  you  should  teach  the  child,  and  find,  if  you 
can,  what  the  child  can  learn  and  devote  yourself  to  that.  I 
believe  we  sometimes  make  the  mistake,  with  our  adult  minds,  of 
thinking  the  child's  mind  is  simply  a  younger  edition  of  the 
adult.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  do  not  think  of  it  in  that  way.  Per- 
sonally, looking  back,  when  I  was  a  real  young  boy,  I  cannot 
remember  what  my  aspirations,  thoughts  or  inclinations  were. 
I  think,  as  I  became  older,  I  put  away  childish  things,  and  I 
never  got  back;  I  cannot  remember  them.  Latterly  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  teaching  children  to  play.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  play  as  a  child  any  more.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  in  this  room  know  how  to  play  as  a  child.  We  want 
them  to  play,  as  we  think  they  ought  to  play,  but  they  do  not 
play  our  way.  Children  will  get  together  and  will  find  their 
own  games  that  have  been  handed  down  in  the  child's  mind  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  taught  very 
much  how  to  play.  But  they  may  be  supervised,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  too  rough  or  unruly,  and  so  there  the  common 
sense  of  the  teacher  would  come  in  with  the  children's  games 
There  are  games,  as  you  all  know,  that  children  are  eager  for,  and 
when  you  try  to  substitute  something  from  your  adult  know- 
ledge to  take  the  place  of  some  of  those  simple,  childish,  fool- 
ish games,  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  doing  very  much  good 
to  the  children.  You  may.  I  am  open  to  correction  on  that. 
But  I  like  to  see  the  child  followed  by  the  teacher  not  always 
led  by  the  teacher. 

I  think  the  great  principle  in  the  Montessori  system  was 
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to  let  the  child  do  things  instead  of  the  teacher  doing  things 
for  the  child:  that  is,  not  to  take  the  initiative  from  the  child, 
but  let  it  do  something  for  itself  and  encourage  it  to  do  more. 
I  remember  reading  of  an  incident — I  think  it  was  in  a  Mon- 
tessori  group  of  children — a  small  child  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
group  and  could  not  see  the  game.  The  teacher  went  over  and 
took  the  child  saying,  "You  poor  little  dear,  you  wish  to  see 
that,"  and  took  the  child  up  where  it  could  see,  and  it  spoiled 
the  whole  game  for  that  child.  This  interfered  with  that  child's 
development,  because,  if  left  alone,  it  would  have  seen  some- 
thing, a  chair  or  something,  and  would  have  pushed  up  and 
crowded  in  and  taken  part  in  this  little  game;  whereas,  the 
teacher  by  doing  as  she  did,  took  away  some  of  the  initiative. 

I  have  said  very  little  in  regard  to  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, which  is  the  subject  that  was  assigned  to  me,  and  have  not 
taken  the  time,  which  I  ought  to  have  done,  perhaps,  to  go  into 
detail  and  technical  matters,  so  that  I  might  talk  to  you;  but 
in  brief,  my  idea  is  this:  That  in  training  teachers  for  work 
with  subnormal  children,  they  should  have,  in  the  first  place, 
primary  training.  If  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  some  form 
of  manual  training,  gymnastics  and  vocal  music,  they  should 
have  some  idea  of  that.  In  their  efforts,  however,  at  teaching, 
I  believe  they  should  discard  pre-conceived  ideas  they  may  have 
and  watch  the  children.  I  believe  the  children  will  be  almost 
the  best  instructor  to  the  teacher,  and  I  would  caution  teachers 
from  going  into  psychological  matters  too  deeply.  Let  the  psy- 
chologist work  along  his  line  and  give  his  information  in  regard 
to  the  child,  and  let  the  teacher  develop  the  child  along  what  I 
would  call  natural  lines,  taking  the  child  as  the  actual  teach- 
er, finding  what  the  child  needs  and  supplying  those  needs 
as  they  are  found. 

To  be  successful  in  any  line,  I  believe  we  should  have 
patience:  we  should  possess  an  abundance  of  patience,  and  this 
is  especially  true  in  the  work  with  young  children.  Those  who 
work  with  subnormal  children  are  liable  to  get  discouraged  on 
account  of  the  slowness  of  results,  and  if  we  expect  good  re- 
sults within  a  brief  time  we  are  surely  going  to  be  disappointed. 
We  should  have  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  kindness,  cheerfulness 
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and  so  on.  I  am  not  going  to  enumerate  all  the  qualities.  A 
woman  of  average  intelligence,  put  in  charge  of  a  subnormal 
class,  with  the  training  that  they  get  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
teachers'  college,  of  a  primary  nature,  with  some  supplemen- 
tary training,  and  not  too  much  of  psychology,  would  be  my 
idea  of  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Common  sense  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  system  of  teaching  generally,  and  I 
think  it  applies  particularly  to  the  training  of  subnormal  chil- 
dren. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  questions  you  want  to  ask,  but 
it  occurs  to  me,  Professor  Blackmar's  paper  should  come  next 
and  then  the  discussion  should  follow. 

TRAINING  OP  SUBNORMAL  CHIDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  suggested  that  we  pass  to  the 
fourth  paper  on  the  program,  "Training  of  Subnormal  Children 
in  the  Public  Schools/ '  as  it  deals  largely  with  the  same 
subject.  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  con- 
ference Professor  H.  E.  Blackmar,  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  220. 

The  Chairman :  These  two  excellent  presentations  on  two 
interesting  subjects  are  before  the  conference  for  discussion. 
We  are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  subnormal  child.  We 
find  it  in  all  of  our  institutions. 

Doctor  Bannister:  I  was  greatly  interested  in  these 
discussions.  One  point,  perhaps  is  not  generally  noticed,  and 
that  is  the  actual  age  and  mental  age,  as  tabulated,  will  not 
be  such  as  is  noticed  by  everybody.  Of  course,  the  teacher  and 
superintendent  notice  it,  but  the  parents  do  not.  They  are 
the  last  ones  to  notice  it.  It  has  to  be  called  to  their  attention, 
ordinarily,  by  the  school  authorities. 

I  think  there  should  be  training  in  the  public  schools 
along  these  lines — the  ability  to  notice  early  deviations  from 
the  normal,  so  that  these  children  can  be  placed  in  the  school 
where  they  belong,  early  and  not  late. 
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Superintendent  Mahannah:  Superintendent  Mogridge 
made  the  statement  that  in  the  institution  they  had  large  groups 
of  particular  types,  thus  making  it  possible  to  place  that  group 
in  charge  of  a  teacher  specially  qualified  to  handle  that  par- 
ticular type  of  child.  The  difficulty  we  have  at  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home  is  that  we  have  those  varieties,  but  not  in  such 
large  groups,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we 
arc  working  rather  blindly.  Perhaps,  at  the  time  the  child  is 
ready  to  leave,  we  have  found  that  the  child  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain type.  I  have  been  rather  impatient  to  know  early  what 
ie  wrong  with  the  child.  I  have  been  endeavoring  since  I  took 
charge  of  the  institution,  to  secure  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  to  recognize  those  various  features  more  readily,  but 
up  to  date  I  have  not  succeeded.  I  have  a  plan  in  mind  for 
next  year  that  I  think  will  bear  fruit  eventually.  I  have  se- 
lected one  of  my  better  teachers,  who  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  work,  and  we  are  sending  her  to  the  State  University  to 
take  special  training  in  applying  the  various  mental  tests,  to 
ascertain  as  early  as  possible  what  is  wrong.  She  will  also 
have  to  be  skillful  as  a  teacher,  because  she  will  have  to  handle 
these  various  types.  It  has  been  a  problem  that  has  disturbed 
me  greatly,  because,  if  we  have  these  subnormal  children  dis- 
persed throughout  the  grades,  they  are  going  to  hold  back  the 
other  children. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  experience  of  my  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Blackmar  of  Ottumwa,  and  of  the  work  he  is  doing  with 
subnormal  children. 

Superintendent  Witte:  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss these  admirable  papers  and  discussions,  but  I  simply  rise 
to  emphasize  one  part  brought  out  in  Professor  Blackmar 's 
paper,  and  also  to  ask  a  question  for  my  own  information. 

The  matter  I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to  in 
Professor  Blackmar 's  paper,  is  the  distinction  between  really 
subnormal  children,  those  who  are  limited  by  nature  in  their 
capacity  for  mental  expansion  and  development,  and  those  who 
are  simply  retarded  owing  to  some  physical  defect,  usually 
some  deficiency  of  vision  or  hearing,  or  who  are  retarded  in 
mental  growth,  owing  to  some  disease  of  the  nose  or  throat, 
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such  as  adenoids,  diseased  tonsils,  nasal  obstructions,  and  vari- 
ous other  physical  ailments  and  defects,  which  can  be  prepared 
and  corrected  by  proper  medical  attention  and  treatment-^-those 
children  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  normal,  and  whose 
capacity  is  that  of  the  normal  child,  but  who,  owing  to  these  de- 
fects, are  held  back. 

Then  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  another  thing  which 
was  brought  out  less  clearly.  When  we  talk  about  the  mental 
age  of  an  individual,  it  is  only  a  relative  matter  after  all.  The 
Simon-Binet  test  or  any  other  test,  which  you  may  apply,  will 
only  give  you  an  arbitrary  division  of  age  and  should  be  inter- 
preted largely.  Individuals  differ  in  their  mental,  as  they  do 
in  their  facial  features. 

The  other  matter  I  wanted  to  inquire  about — I  have 
been  gaining  the  impression  somehow,  from  reading  and  in 
conversation  with  my  friends  who  are  teachers,  that  in  educa- 
tion it  is  positively  wrong  to  the  normal  individual,  and  espec- 
ially the  supernormal  individual  to  be  put  in  the  same  class, 
under  the  same  conditions  with  the  subnormal,  who  is  limited 
in  capacity;  that  the  individual  who  is  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  average  is  more  than  a  brake  and  obstruction  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  whole  class.  That  this  is  true,  I  can  conceive  on 
theoretical  reasons,  but  I  want  to  know  from  an  actual  school 
man,  whether  or  not  that  has  been  his  experience. 

Professor  Blackmar:  As  I  understand  it,  the  main 
question  asked  is  as  to  the  classification  of  these  children.  I 
did  not  go  into  that  problem  in  detail.  We  use  the  tests  used 
in  the  school  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  in  selecting  children  for 
the  first  room.  I  have  had  little  training  along  that  line  myself. 
I  spent  the  summer  at  Faribault  and  have  visited  special  classes 
in  Philadelphia  and  some  other  cities  and  made  as  careful  a 
study  as  I  was  able  in  such  a  brief  time,  and  I  have  classified 
these  children  as  best  I  could.  After  the  school  was  started, 
Doctor  Sylvester,  of  the  State  University,  visited  us  and  made 
an  independent  examination  of  these  children  and  his  report 
tallied  very  closely  with  the  tests  I  had  made. 

The  Binet  tests  appeal  to  so  many  different  capabilities. 
There  are  questions  that  appeal  to  the  learning  of  the  child, 
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others  to  the  perception,  and  others  to  the  judgment.  Such 
stories,  as  that  of  a  man  riding  a  bicycle.  He  struck  a  stone 
and  was  thrown  and  killed.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
they  report  that  he  cannot  recover.  Ask  the  child  to  explain 
that  story,  what  he  sees  in  it.  You  will  find  that  a  very  help- 
ful test.  A  normal  child  of  the  right  age  will  see  the  point 
right  away  but  a  subnormal  child  will  slightly  see  it.  Then 
we  have  the  form  board  tests,  the  power  to  put  blocks  together — 
the  subnormal  child  is  all  at  sea.  Then  there  is  some  work  in 
counting  pennies  and  making  change,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  a  little  experience  and  practice  in 
this  work,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  classify  children,  and  I 
think  the  percentage  of  error  will  be  very  small. 

As  to  physical  defects,  they  are  rather  easy  to  discover. 
We  have  had  no  trouble,  I  think,  in  discovering  whether  the 
child's  condition  was  due  to  actual  mental  inefficiency  or  physi- 
cal obstruction  of  some  sort.  We  have  a  competent  school 
nurse,  and  we  have  had  very  generous  support  from  the  physi- 
cians of  the  town,  especially  Doctor  Bannister,  who  has  made 
more  of  a  study  of  this  subject  than  the  ordinary  practitioner, 
and  this  assistance  has  always  been  extremely  helpful  to  us. 
Whenever  we  are  in  doubt,  we  consult  a  physician,  and  they 
have  not  only  been  generous,  but  have  given  assistance .  in  the 
treatment.  We  also  have  a  free  dental  clinic,  and  the  dentists 
have  helped  us  a  great  deal.  We  have  found  that  defective 
teeth  are  often  a  great  mental  obstruction. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  subnormal  child  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  normal  child  in  the  common  schools.  In  visit- 
ing the  rooms,  I  find  the  teacher  spending  half  of  her  time  in 
a  class  of  twenty  pupils  with  one  child.  She  thinks  that  the 
child,  with  a  little  more  effort  on  its  part,  and  a  little  more 
effort  on  her  part,  can  be  put  over.  The  subnormal  child  needs 
absolutely  different  treatment. 

Superintendent  Kuser :  I  have  been  especially  interested 
in  these  two  papers.  There  is  no  more  important  subject,  not 
only  in  Iowa  but  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  than  that  of  hand- 
ling properly  this  subnormal  class  of  individuals. 

Referring   to    Superintendent    Mogridge's    paper,    I    of 
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course,  will  have  to  say  there  is  nobody  who  holds  the  key  to 
the  box  containing  information  as  to  how  each  individual  should 
act.  Only  a  fool  or  tyrant  would  argue  otherwise.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  permitting  children  to  go  so 
far  with  their  initiative  as  to  qualify  for  the  school  at  Eldora. 
I  believe  in  directed  play.  I  do  not  believe  in  permitting  a  girl 
or  boy  to  do  as  he  or  she  pleases,  just  because  it  happens  to  be 
their  wish  at  the  time  to  do  this  or  that  particular  thing.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  try  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  play  as  old 
men  and  women  do,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  or  woman 
cannot  know  how  a  child  should  play.  I  cannot  understand 
why  a  group  of  children  would  not  be  all  the  better  for  having 
directed  play.  At  Eldora,  the  Woman's  Federation  have  hired 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  children,  to  be  with  them  on  the 
playground  during  the  summer,  in  order  that  their  play  may 
be  directed,  and  if  you  will  ask  men  who  understand  the  matter 
of  delinquency,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  problem  of  mis- 
directed and  misused  leisure.  A  boy  is  not  going  to  get  into 
trouble  when  he  is  at  school  or  at  work ;  he  is  going  to  get  into 
trouble  when  he  is  allowed  to  shift  for  himself. 

While  I  would  not  take  away  the  initiative  from  the  child, 
T  believe  in  the  Montessori  method,  which  says,  teach  children 
to  do  by  doing.  Children  do  not  have  the  right  idea  of  play, 
any  more  than  they  have  the  right  ideas  as  to  what  they  want 
to  do  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women.  I  imagine  if 
you  will  ask  boys  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  what  they  would 
like  to  do  when  they  grow  up,  at  least  half  of  them  would  say 
they  would  like  to  be  a  clown  in  a  circus.  It  appeals  to  their 
boyish  natures,  and  they  feel  they  would  like  to  be  in  that  line 
of  work,  because  it  seems  fun  to  them. 

Subnormal  children  should  be  fitted  for  service.  I  do 
not  believe  in  trying  to  make  a  professional  man  of  a  child  which 
is  subnormal,  but  there  is  a  line  of  work  he  can  do.  I  call  to 
mind  a  young  man  in  our  town  who  was  in  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  years  ago.  He  is  feeble-minded — no  question  about 
that.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  he  has  his  place  in  that  community. 
He  is  the  best  janitor  in  the  town  and  cleans  offices  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  until  he  gets  tired,  arid  then  he  will  go  away, 
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perhaps  to  Chicago,  or  Nebraska,  for  a  trip  on  the  train,  and 
he  will  eome  back  probably  with  very  little  money.  When  he 
comes  back  he  is  ready  to  go  to  work  again  and  clean  some  more 
offices  and  carry  out  the  waste  paper.  He  can  do  that  well ;  he 
is  proficient  in  that;  that  is  just  his  line  of  work;  that  is  his 
place  in  society. 

Superintendent  Mogridge  expressed  my  sentiments  ex- 
actly, when  he  said,  find  out  what  the  child  needs,  and  supply  it. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Professor  Blackmar's  paper. 
I  think  we  will  all  say  that  the  subnormal  child  is  not  a  con- 
genitally  vicious  child,  and  yet  I  have  seen  those  children. by 
being  left  in  school  and  in  company  with  brighter  minds,  teased 
and  nagged  and  prodded  into  absolute  viciousness.  The  physi- 
cal part  of  them  that  was  needed  to  defend  themselves,  was 
developed  far  beyond  where  it  should  have  been  and  it  grew 
to  know  the  only  way  it  had  to  protect  itself,  was  by  physical 
strength  and  force.  The  boy  grew  to  be  vicious  and  unruly, 
cross  and  crabbed,  because  he  was  driven  to  defend  himself 
from  prods,  jeers,  and  insults  of  the  stronger  miifds. 

I  do  not  believe  in  leaving  a  subnormal  boy  with  subnor- 
mal children.  I  think  he  should  be  removed  to  a  place  where  he 
can  receive  proper  training.  Custodial  care  is  undoubtedly  the 
proper  thing  for  the  subnormal  child.  I  know  right  at  this  time 
we  have  a  boy  in  Des  Moines  who  used  to  be  in  our  school.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  his  being  below  normal,  mentally.  He  is 
from  a  bad  strain  and  is  criminally  inclined.  His  father  is  that 
way,  his  whole  ancestry  is  along  that  line,  and  the  boy  is  develop- 
ing in  that  way.  I  think  he  had  more  fights  in  the  industrial 
school  than  any  other  boy  in  the  institution  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  He  is  of  that  disposition,  using  his  fists  on  anybody  that 
crosses  his  path.  Some  day  he  is  going  to  be  guilty  of  a  murder- 
ous assult,  and  we  are  going  to  let  him  go  until  he  does  something 
so  terrible  that  we  will  get  our  eyes  open  and  put  him  where  he 
belongs. 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  the  problems  brought  out  by 
these  two  papers,  and  as  Professor  Blackmar  says,  urge  the  state 
of  Iowa  to  move  and  to  move  soon. 

The  Chairman :    I  notice  in  this  conference  a  lady  who  has 
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had  a  wide  experience  in  handling  subnormal  children.    I  am 
sure  we  all  would  like  to  hear  from  Miss  Diemer,  of  Des  Moines. 

Miss  Diemer :  All  the  ideas  have  been  expressed  so  well 
by  Superintendent  Mogridge  and  Professor  Blackmar,  that  there 
is  nothing  new  left  in  the  problem.  Of  course,  we  have  a  larger 
community  to  work  in.  I  quite  agree  with  Superintendent  Mog- 
ridge when  he  says  too  much  adult  psychology  will  not  benefit 
the  teacher  very  much  in  this  line  of  work.  I  think  special  train- 
ing can  be  easily  secured,  by  reading  Binet's  new  books.  I  find 
a  great  deal  of  help  in  these  books,  giving  Binet's  writings  and 
tests  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  work  along  this  line. 

With  regard  to  the  normal  child  in  the  special  class,  Doc- 
tor Witte  spoke  of  that.  That  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  han- 
dle. We  have  one  boy  who  has  been  in  a  special  class  for  two 
years.  His  father  is  away  and  takes  no  interest.  His  mother  is  a 
frivolous  society  woman,  giving  the  most  of  her  time  to  that.  The 
boy  is  very  anxious  for  somebody  to  talk  to.  He  was  in  a  regular 
room  with  forty-four  children:  His  teacher  did  not  have  the  time 
to  give  to  him.  The  prevocational  is  too  far  from  his  home  and 
he  will  not  go  back  in  the  regular  room.  During  the  summer 
vacation  we  have  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  what  we  will  do 
with  him  in  the  fall.  I  feel  he  should  not  be  in  that  room  any 
longer.  We  have  several  other  boys  that  have  the  same  sort  of 
a  home  life,  and  for  this  same  reason  we  have  left  them  in  a 
special  room,  because  we  can  give  them  that  personal  touch  and 
training. 

There  is  another  thing.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
run  these  subnormal  ungraded  classes  the  whole  year  around, 
instead  of  just  during  the  school  year.  I  feel,  when  they  go 
back  in  the  fall,  after  the  summer  vacation,  they  have  gotten 
into  bad  habits,  they  seem  discouraged,  and  they  are  under- 
nourished. Of  course,  we  have  not  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  home.  It  seems  to  me,  from  all  appearances,  that  we  must 
begin  over  again  in  the  fall.  I  have  been  thinking  of  asking 
the  board  to  run  these  schools  the  year  around  for  the  sake  of 
the  permanent  good  to  the  children. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :     I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
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difference  between  Superintendent  Kuser  and  myself  in  regard 
to  play.  I  did  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  had  no  use 
for  supervision  of  play,  but  the  thought  I  had  was  that  I  did 
not  want  an  adult  to  teach  the  child  how  to  play  or  what  to  play. 
The  seasons  come  and  go — the  child  with  a  pocketful  of  mar- 
bles, sees  the  boys  playing  marbles,  flying  kites  and  playing  all 
kind  of  games.  We  have  forgotten  that.  Superintendent  Ku- 
ser, unless  you  get  a  supervisor  of  play  that  is  a  super- 
visor of  playing  and  one  who  is  absolutely  away  above  the  or- 
dinary average  human  being,  I  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to 
get  very  much  good  out  of  him.  I  do.  not  want  to  turn  the  boys 
and  girls  loose  and  let  them  have  their  own  sweet  way.  That 
is  not  my  idea  at  all.  I  was  thinking  of  the  young,  small  child, 
not  of  the  adolescent,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  We  are  in 
accord,  I  think.  I  was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  in  not  ex- 
plaining a  little  more  fully. 

In  regard  to  the  mixing  of  normal,  abnormal  and  slow 
children,  there  is  a  tendency  sometimes  to  carry  that  to  too 
great  a  length.  Human  life  is  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  and  con- 
ditions. We  have  the  strong  and  robust,  the  weak  and  sickly.  I 
have  found,  in  the  work  with  feeble-minded  children,  at  least, 
that  is  is  a  good  thing  to  have  various  mentalities  in  one  family. 
The  parents  will  come  to  the  institution  and  say,  "My  child  is 
backward,' '  (of  course  a  group  of  feeble-minded  children  look 
very  bad  to  our  mothers)  "can  you  place  my  child  with  bright 
children  and  not  put  it  down  where  all  these  low  ones  are?" 
I  think  that  would  be  the  most  cruel  thing  I  could  possibly  do, 
would  be  to  take  it  and  put  it  with  its  intellectual  superiors. 
That  is  the  one  thing  we  take  the  child  from  the  home  for.  A 
weak-minded  child  placed  with  its  superiors,  shrinks  and  real- 
izes it  is  not  on  an  equality.  So  that  is  is  not  going  to  do  a 
child  very  much  of  an  injustice  in  the  public  schools  to  have 
children  in  the  room  not  quite  so  bright  as  it  is.  Of  course,  if 
the  teacher  devotes  too  much  time  to  that  one  child  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others,  there  is  some  injury  done.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  the  child  there,  I  do  not  believe  is  so  detrimental  as  we 
sometimes  think. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind  is  this:  What  are 
the  special  clases  in  the  public  schools,  what  are  they  there  for, 
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what  do  they  expect  to  do,  and  what  are  the  final  results?  I  do 
not  know.  You  are  not  going  to  turn  out  a  feeble-minded  child 
and  make  him  a  full  grown  citizen,  that  I  do  know.  The 
backward  child  is  not  at  all  on  the  feeble-minded  order.  As  Pro- 
fessor Blackmar  says,  they  are  quite  easily  distinguished.  I 
believe  they  are.  But  the  actually  feeble-minded  to  be  trained  in 
the  public  school — what  for  ?  He  goes  out  and  he  works  a  little 
and  loses  his  job,  and  works  for  somebody  else  and  loses  his  job. 
He  is  not  a  great  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 
He  requires  more  or  less  care,  and  as  he  grows  older,  he  requires 
more  care.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  clearing  house,  all  well  and  good. 
It  does  seem  to  me  it  is  hardly  the  function  of  the  public  schools 
to  take  over  the  actual  feeble-minded  and  try  to  train  them  in 
order  to  make  them  more  proficient  in  some  line  of  work  in  the 
community.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  practical 
thing.  Superintendent  Kuser  instances  one  boy  who  did  a  cer- 
tain line  of  work.  There  are  that  class  of  children  in  every  little 
community — foolish  and  weak.  They  do  little  odd  jobs  and  are 
not  troublesome  or  harmful  at  all.  But  that  is  not  the  great  mass 
of  feeble-minded.  We  have  a  boy  in  Glenwood  a  little  of  the  same 
order  as  spoken  of  by  Superintendent  Kuser.  But  the  other 
ninety-nine  per  cent  are  not  that  class ;  they  are  not  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  a  great  problem,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  to  what  is 
going  to  become  of  the  public  school  efforts  of  the  present  time 
in  educating  or  trying  to  educate  the  feeble-minded  child.  It  is 
true,  they  have  a  right  to  receive  instruction.  Is  that  all  we  are 
going  to  do,  just  give  them  instruction  ?  After  the  instruction  is 
given,  what  will  become  of  them — the  after-care?  I  am  a  little 
dubious  about  the  final  results.  Where  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  cases  are  reasonably  dangerous,  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  schools  and  not  allowed  in  the  community.  If 
that  feeling  is  going  to  prevail,  to  educate  the  feeble-minded 
children  in  the  public  schools  and  let  them  remain  in  the  homes, 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  state  of  Iowa  economically 
and  morally. 

Professor  Blackmar:  I  hope  nobody  understood  me  to 
take  the  position  just  indicated.    I  think  it  is  only  a  makeshift. 
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We  can  not  reach  such  a  conclusion  until  we  have  done  all  we 
could.  I  believe  in  mixing  things  to  a  certain  degree,  as  the 
druggist  does,  but  we  do  find. some  things  that  do  not  mix,  and 
that  is  the  subnormal  and  the  slow  normal.  That  is  just  the 
question  I  tried  to  raise,  what  are  we  going  to  do  after  we  get 
through  with  them?  We  have  reached  our  limit  when  they  get 
to  be  thirteen,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  Somebody  must  do 
something.  The  problem  with  the  public  schools  is  to  just  simply 
do  the  very  best  we  can  for  these  people  until  some  more  perma- 
nent measure  is  provided  for  and  adopted. 

EPILEPSY. 

The  Chairman :  We  have  just  about  time  to  read  another 
paper.  Dr.  Murdoch  Bannister  is  with  us  and  we  will  take  up 
his  subject  next,  that  of  * '  Epilepsy. ' '  The  doctor  was  for  sever- 
al years  a  member  of  this  board  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  Iowa  institutions,  both  before  and  after  he  came  here.  He 
devotes  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  these  great  questions. 
I  am  happy  to  present  Doctor  Bannister  to  this  conference. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  227. 

Superintendent  Witte:  Before  we  adjourn  for  the  noon 
hour,  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  show  our  appreciation 
of  Professor  Blackmar's  paper  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  up  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  immediately  after  luncheon,  and  we  will  now  stand  ad- 
journed until  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  this  day. 

The  conference  reconvened  in  the  afternoon,  after  inter- 
mission and  proceeded. 

The  Chairman:     The  conference  will  be  in  order. 

Doctor  Bannister  finished  reading  his  paper  just  before 
the  noon  hour.  This  interesting  paper  is  now  before  the  confer- 
ence for  discussion.  We  ought  to  be  interested  in  epilepsy  in 
Iowa.  I  suppose  the  average  number  of  epileptics  in  Iowa  is 
about  the  same  as  it  is  generally  over  the  United  States,  one  per 
cent  out  of  every  five  hundred,  according  to  statistics. 

Superintendent  Voldeng :  As  was  to  be  expected.  Doctor 
Bannister  has  given  us  a  very  excellent  paper.    It  is  unfortunate- 
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\y  a  disease  for  which  there  is  little  help,  even  through  the 
years  of  systematic  study. 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  Doctor  Bannister  call  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  excluding  the  term  ' '  idiopathic, ' '  and  justly  so. 

The  predisposing  cause  of  epilepsy  is  unquestionably  one 
of  instability.  The  exciting  cause  is  probably  due  to  some  irrita- 
tion, either  chemical  or  mechanical,  or  toxic.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  this  must  be  true.  I  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  epilepsy,  as  generally  seen  and  recognized,  is  no 
different  in  its  manifestations  than  the  manifestations  that  we  see 
in  children  who  are  suffering  from  convulsions,  due  to  intestinal 
disturbances  of  some  kind.  We  all  know  that  after  this  irritation 
in  the  child  has  been  removed  the  convulsion  ceases  and  the  child 
is  restored  to  health.  I  have  asked  many  who  have  been  interest- 
ed in  the  study  of  epilepsy  whether  or  not  they  considered  these 
two  conditions  similar,  or  even  identical,  and  if  they  did  not  con- 
sider them  similar,  what  difference  they  considered  to  be  recog- 
nizable between  the  two  conditions,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  any 
one  who  would  claim  or  did  claim  there  was  any  difference. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
wc  are  able  to  determine  what  the  irritating  agent  is  and  where 
it  is  located,  we  will  be  able  to  remove  it,  and, if  the  disease  has 
not  existed  too  long,  restoration  ought  to  be  possible. 

We  recognize,  I  Am  sure,  all  of  us,  that  after  these  con- 
vulsions or  this  disease  has  existed  for  a  period  of  years,  irre- 
parable damage  to  the  nervous  system  has  taken  place  and  that 
recovery,  or  any  amount  of  improvement  can  hardly  be  looked 
for. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  for  the  work  of  our  state  hos- 
pitals, a  tendency  still  exists  with  the  general  practitioner  to 
make  an  effort  to  keep  the  patient  at  home  and  treat  him  at 
home.  This  is  particularly  true,  I  think,  if  the  patients  are 
unable  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue this  sort  of  policy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  and 
epilepsy,  we  are  not  going  to  succeed  very  much  more  in  the 
future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

As  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Bannister,  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
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tance,  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  as  well  as  in  all  other  di- 
seases, that  treatment  be  administered  very  early  in  the  disease 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  hoped  for.  I  am  glad  that  the  doc- 
tor takes  the  position  that  epilepsy  is  not  a  disease  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  attempt  to  treat  at  home.  It  is  primarily,  sec- 
ondarily, and  at  all  times  an  institutional  disease,  or  a  disease 
which  requires  institutional  treatment. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  institutional  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy, much  is  going  to  depend  on  the  policy  pursued.  If  we 
are  going  to  depend,  or  be  limited  in  our  treatment  to  old  cases, 
cases  that  have  been  treated  at  home,  indifferently  and  by  a 
number  of  individuals  before  they  are  sent  to  the  institution, 
the  results  are  going  to  be  discouraging.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  believe  the  subject  presents  itself  in  two  ways. 
Epilepsy  should  be  taken  hold  of  and  treated  with  a  view  of 
doing  something  towards  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  pursue  that  policy,  then  the  matter  of  custodial  care 
must  remain  a  secondary  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  treat  the  disease  as  a  custodial  disease,  re- 
quiring nothing  but  custodial  care,  the  proposition  presents  it- 
self in  an  entirely  different  light.  The  two  questions  should 
be  treated  separately,  and  the  two  classes  should  be  treated 
separately,  if  we  are  going  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

As  to  the  future  of  institutional  care  of  epilepsy  in  a 
separate  institution,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  in  this  state, 
much  depends  on  what  the  future  policy  of  the  management  of 
the  institutions  concerned  will  be.  We  have  struggled  along 
for  years  and  years,  with  epilepsy  and  the  results  have  been 
anything  but  encouraging^  I  feel,  that  unless  the  disease  can 
be  treated  along  the  same  line  that  we  are  now  treating  diseases 
which  are  handled  in  general  hospitals,  we  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed and  very  little,  if  anything  will  be  accomplished  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  separate  institution. 

Superintendent  Witte :  To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  Doctor  Bannister's  most  admirable  paper, 
touching  a  very  large  subject,  that  of  epilepsy.  A  discussion  of 
a  subject  of  this  magnitude,  would  only  be  very  imperfect  and 
inadequate  in  the  time  we  have  to  give  it  here. 
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I  subscribe  also  to  what  Doctor  Bannister  said  as  to 
' '  idiopathic ' '  epilepsy  and  that  the  term  should  be  stricken 
from  our  vocabulary,  since  in  my  opinion  it  is  unscientific.  As 
it  is,  the  term  conveys  the  idea  of  " self-originated.' y  Epilepsy 
has  been  called  a  functional  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  to 
which  we  also  might  offer  objection,  since  I  think  we  may  hold  it 
as  axiomatic,  based  upon  the  invariable  experience  of  the  race, 
that  whatever  is,  has  had  a  cause,  and  that  we  cannot  have  a 
bodily  function  without  a  material  substratum.  When  we  call 
the  disease  functional,  we  simply  mean  to  say  that  the  structural 
change  causing  the  disease  up  to  the  time  of  speaking,  has  es- 
caped our  ken.  The  alteration  may  be  intracellular,  or  even 
molecular,  so  that  the  tissues  involved  in  the  morbid  process  do 
rot  as  yet  show  alteration  in  growth ;  the  change  is  invisible,  and 
not  even  ascertainable  microscopically  by  definite  staining  or 
otherwise.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
epilepsy,  we  do  find  all  sorts  of  histological  changes  and  altera- 
tions, after  the  disease  becomes  chronic  and  after  it  has  existed 
for  a  considerable  time. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  briefly  mention  some  of 
the  theories  that  are  causative  of  the  epileptic  condition.  I  may 
say  in  preface,  that  wherever  we  have  a  multitude  of  explanations 
and  hypotheses,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  we  do  not  know 
positively  about  the  subject  and  are  groping  more  or  less  for  an 
explanation  to  satisfy  us.  This  is  also  true  of  the  subject  of  epil- 
epsy; there  are  many  theories  held  concerning  the  morbid  bi- 
ological mechanism  of  epilepsy: — 

First,  that  of  Marshall  Hall,  who  thought  that  the  con- 
vulsive seizure  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  stimulation  of  the  cen- 
ters of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
centers  of  the  medulla  and  stasis  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

Again,  Brown-Sequard  believed  that  as  the  result, of 
stimulation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  medulla,  there  was  caused 
an  anaemia  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  the  cortex,  which 
accounted  for  the  unconsciousness.  Unconsciousness  of  greater 
or  lesser  duration  is  the  one  predominating  characteristic  of  an 
epileptic  attack. 
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Fritch  and  Hitzig  by  laboratory  experiments  were  able  to 
produce  limited  convulsive  attacks  by  stimulation  or  irritation  of 
certain  localized  cortical  areas  of  the  brain,  the  attacks  resem- 
bling the  ordinary  convulsions. 

Hughlings  Jackson  considered  that  the  epileptic  convul- 
sion resulted  from  cell  irritability  which  permitted  an  irregular 
discharge  or  liberation  of  neuronal  energy.  Gowers  likens  the 
accumulation  of  nervous  energy  in  the  cortex  to  that  of  a  Ley- 
den  jar.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  energy  is  liberated 
in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  a  measure  as  is  required  by  the 
case,  but  in  the  epileptic,  explosions  are  at  random  when  the 
nerve  tension  has  obtained  a  certain  degree.  It  is  thought  that 
the  neuronal  instability  is  inherited. 

Other  theories  regarding  epilepsy  causation  are,  persistent 
thymus  and  status  lymphaticus,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Albert  Ohlma- 
cher,  auto-intoxication;  disease  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  as 
held  by  Eccheverria,  Jackson's  trilevel  theory.  All  these  in  a 
pure  modified  form  are  still  held  by  various  students. 

I  may  draw  attention  to  the  "Zone  Hypothesis  in  Epil- 
epsy/'  by  Dr.  Elias  C.  Fischbein  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics, 
Sonyea,  New  York,  who  contends  for  the  presence  of  positive 
epileptogenia  zones  within  the  central  nervous  system,  more  par- 
ticularly various  regions  within  the  ventricles  and  vascular 
organs  of  the  brain  which  are  rendered  over  sensitive  by  imita- 
ting poisons,  by  toxins  resulting  from  the  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  syphilis,  influenza,  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases.  It  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  view  that  we 
do  know  that  alcohol  has  a  malignant  influence  on  epilepsy.  We 
do  know  that  alcohol  is  potent  in  bringing  out  into  active  form 
many  latent  tendencies  to  epilepsy  or  similar  and  kindred  con- 
ditions. It  also  has  a  vicious  influence  on  the  germ  plasm  that  is 
in  the  descendant  of  the  alcoholic,  nervous  instability  in  one  form 
or  another  is  very  likely  to  appear.  Personally,  I  have  been  able 
to  find  alcoholism  in  the  ancestry  of  more  than  half  of  our  peo- 
ple afflicted  with  epilepsy,  coming  to  us.  Jouffroy,  a  French 
student  and  investigator  of  the  subject  looks  upon  alcohol  as  a 
cause  of  practically  all  convulsive  disorders. 
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Superintendent  Crumbacker:  We  were  much  interested 
by  Doctor  Bannister's  able  presentation.  Epilepsy  is  a  protean 
malady  and  must  be  considered  from  the  viewpoints  of  its  var- 
ious manifestations.  To  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  mental 
deterioration  occurring  in  the  epileptic  afford  an  absorbing 
topic. 

The  dementia  of  the  epileptic  differs  from  that  found  in 
the  coarse  forms  of  organic  brain  disease  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  that  observed  in  the  so  called  functional  psychoses  on  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  it  has  some  features  in  common  with 
both  of  these  conditions.  We  are  prone  to  study  the  epileptic 
exclusively  through  the  seizures,  but  these  present  only  one  fea- 
ture of  the  disease.  The  personality  is  perhaps  of  even  greater 
importance. 

The  study  of  the  ductless  glands,  thus  far,  has  revealed 
but  little  that  is  of  practical  importance  with  regard  to  epilepsy. 
All  of  the  published  reports  attributing  epilepsy  to  a  bacillus 
now  seem  untenable.  The  epileptic  is  selfish,  egotistical,  boast- 
ful and  insincere  with  such  a  desire  for  self-praise  that  he  is  not 
able  to  adjust  himself  to  the  changing  condition  of  affairs  in  ordi- 
nary adult  life.  As  he  attains  adolescence  he  develops  mental 
conflicts,  and  fails  in  the  more  serious  requirements  of  life.  He 
becomes  selfish,  inconsiderate  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
others,  and  loses,  or  fails  to  develop  self-control. 

MacCurdy  says,  that  in  epileptic  deterioration,  interest  is 
not  taken  from  the  real  world  to  be  placed  in  an  imaginary  one ; 
facts  do  not  become  fancies.  The  natural  affection  for  friends 
and  relatives  disappears.  In  dementia  praecox  contact  with  the 
environment  is  lost  at  one  or  more  points.  In  the  mental  deter- 
ioration of  epilepsy,  contact  with  the  environment  is  diminished 
at  all  points.  The  same  conception  of  epileptic  dementia  was 
aptly  expressed  by  Kraeplin,  as  narrowing  of  the  mental  horizon. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  etiology  of  the 
lLental  deterioration  of  the  epileptic  is  often  largely  of  a  psy- 
chogenic nature.  The  deterioration  is  markedly  influenced  by  the 
surroundings.  Even  improvement  is  observed,  in  some  patients, 
under  encouraging  environment.  In  some  of  the  colonies  for 
epileptics  the  school  work  done  by  the  inmates  gives  good  results. 
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This  demonstrates  to  us  that  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  mental 
deterioration  of  the  epileptic  may  be  controlled. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  one  class  of  people  who  are  exempt  from  epilepsy,  just  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  perhaps,  information,  and  that  is  the 
type  of  the  feeble-minded  who  are  known  as  Mongolians.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  Mongolian  having  an  epileptic  seizure  in  any 
institution  and  where  in  the  aggregate  many  hundreds  of  Mon- 
golians are  cared  for.  They  are  free  from  the  manifestations  of 
epilepsy.  Whether  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  treatment,  those 
gentlemen  who  are  working  on  epilepsy  may  bear  that  in  mind, 
as  it  may  be  of  some  value.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of.    I  simply  mention  it,  because  it  may  not  be  known. 

In  regard  to  the  word  "idiopathy"  or  "idiopathic,"  I  do 
not  see,  gentlemen,  why  you  quarrel  with  the  word.  You  have 
not  given  us  anything  beter  than  idiopathic.  You  have  not  dem- 
onstrated to  us  that  epilepsy  is  a  physical  disease,  a  physical  con- 
dition or  that  there  is  any  material  change  in  the  brain  cells  in 
the  epileptic.  There  are  in  some  epileptics  changes,  or  from  in- 
juries to  the  cortex.  You  say  it  is  an  unstable  physical  organ- 
ization. What  is  the  unstable  physical  organization,  and  in  what 
does  it  exist  It  is  quarreling  with  terms,  and  you  are  not  giving 
us  anything  better,  but  you  are  going  to  bring  a  lot  of  other 
words  in  and  get  us  confused.  So  the  word  "idiopathic"  is  not  a 
very  bad  word  to  use,  where  we  have  to  confess  our  ignorance,  as 
we  are  all  doing.  Certainly,  I  have  not  seen  any  brain  evidence 
in  epilepsy,  nor  have  I  read  any  that  were  pathognomonic.  I 
think  Ohlmacher  gave  up  the  thymus  theory  before  his  death. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  he  did.  He  made  many  investigations  in 
the  brain  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  so  thorough- 
ly exploded  he  had  better  let  it  go.  In  fact  there  is  so  much  in 
epilepsy  that  is  theory  that  we  are  sort  of  groping  in  the  dark. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  in  our  experience  of  epilepsy, 
we  have  felt  rather  inclined  to  divide  status  epilepsy  into  two 
forms.  Ono  form,  we  have  felt,  was  quite  fatal,  and  the  other 
form  might  be  relieved,  or  the  patient  might  recover.  The  first 
one  is  where  the  spasms  occur  very  frequently  and  the  intermis- 
sion is  very  slight.    Spasm  follows  spasm  so  quickly  that  there 
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will  be  hundreds  in  a  short  time.  The  other  form  is  where  there 
is  an  epileptic  seizure  and  a  remission  for  some  little  time  with 
coma  in  between,  and  then  another  spasm,  and  so  on,  deepening 
the  coma  all  the  time.  That  second  variety  we  have  found  is 
almost  always  fatal.  The  other,  in  which  the  spasms  are  very 
rapid  in  succession,  we  have  been  very  fortunate,  at  least,  in  can- 
trolling  it.  So  if  we  get  either  one  or  the  other  condition,  we 
feel  that  our  efforts  will  be  successful  in  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other,  and  our  reliance  has  been  on  chloroform,  with  some  ad- 
juncts. Of  course,  drugs  are  not  very  easily  administered  dur- 
ing seizures  or  spasms.  So  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  two  forms  of  status  epileptics,  the  one  is  serious  and  the 
other  is  not.  But  please  bear  in  mind,  the  Mongolian  never  has 
a  spasm. 

CONSERVATION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Chairman:  Professor  J.  H.  Allison,  of  the  Iowa 
State  College,  who  has  the  next  paper,  will  have  to  leave  in  one 
hour.  I  would  suggest  postponement  of  further  discussion  of  this 
interesting  subject,  as  we  are  evidently  not  through  with  it  yet, 
until  after  the  professor  has  read  his  paper. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  institution  at 
Ames  in  the  development  of  our  stock  interests  and  general  farm- 
ing interests,  and  especially  our  fruit  growing  and  fruit  raising. 

Let  me  then  introduce  to  you  this  afternoon  Professor 
J.  H.  Allison  who  will  read  a  paper  on  the  very  timely  subject 
of  "  Conservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. ' ' 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  231. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  certain  you  will  want  to  ask  Pro- 
fessor Allison  a  great  many  questions.  The  paper  is  open  for 
discussion. 

Superintendent  Mahannah :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
rhubarb  can  be  dried  in  the  sun? 

Professor  Allison :  I  will  say  it  can  be  done  by  the  sun, 
and  it  can  be  done  over  a  stove  or  gas  burner.  I  do  not  know 
as  to  the  gas  stove,  there  may  be  some  odor  from  that.  I  was 
in  Professor  Overley  s  laboratory  the  other  day  and  I  saw  aev 
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eral  trays  in  the  room.  You  all  know  that  during  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  He  had  several  trays  sitting  there  and  an  electric 
fan  playing  over  them.    He  said  that  was  very  satisfactory. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  Does  it  change  the  flavor 
like  it  does  dried  apples? 

Professor  Allison:    Mrs.  Campbell  says  that  it  does  not. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  want  to  ask  relative  to  keep- 
ing this  dried  rhubarb.  After  the  water  is  driven  out,  you  ster- 
ilize the  container  and  seal  it  up,  do  you  not?  It  seems  to  me, 
otherwise  it  would  absorb  moisture.  What  do  you  do  to  preserve 
it? 

Professor  Allison:  I  am  not  sure,  Doctor  Witte.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  we  just  put  it  up  in  little  packages  without  any- 
thing further  and  seal  it.  Probably  we  would  have  to  take  care 
of  it  the  same  as  our  cereals. 

Superintendent  Witte :  Have  you  any  recent  remedy  for 
twig  blight  in  the  apple  trees?  The  reason  I  ask,  we  have  been 
bothered  with  twig  blight.  While  it  is  not  very  formidable, 
it  is  bad  enough.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  something. 
I  realize  and  understand  it  is  a  bacterial  disease  and  has  its  seat 
below  the  bark  proper  and  an  ordinary  spray  will  not  touch  it. 
The  only  theory  that  has  been  advanced  to  me  is  to  cut  until 
you  reach  the  sound  wood  and  then  burn  it. 

Professor  Allison :  I  think  that  is  the  only  one  I  know  of. 
I  might  say,  that  during  the  Short  Course  at  Ames  last  winter 
one  of  the  professors  from  Ames  said  that  it  was  carried  by  an 
Aphis,  and  that  may  account  for  the  rapid  spread  of  it.  We 
s$y  spraying  will  not  control  the  blight,  and  yet,  in  a  round- 
about way  it  will,  if  we  control  the  Aphis. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  I  would  like  to  inquire  about 
canning  vegetables,  about  putting  them  in  brine — string  beans, 
for  instance? 

Professor  Allison:  String  beans  are  put  down  a  good 
deal  like  kraut — cabbage,  except  that  you  put  the  string  beans 
in  a  cool  place  and  put  salt  around  and  let  it  form.    It  has  no 
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brine.  And  when  the  receptacle  is  filled  cover  with  a  cloth,  we 
do  the  same  with  corn  or  cabbage. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  All  vegetables  work  along  the 
same  line? 

Professor  Allison:  Personally  I  cannot  say,  aside  from 
cabbage,  string  beans  and  corn. 

Superintendent  Sickles:  Tell  us  how  you  can  corn,  do 
you  cut  it  from  the  cob? 

Professor  Allison:    Yes. 

Superintendent  Sickles:    How  much  salt? 

Professor  Allison:  I  cannot  give  you  the  quanities.  I 
would  imagine,  something  like  a  pint  to  a  gallon  in  the  open  jar. 

Superintendent  Sickles:  Then  you  must  soak  this  salt 
out? 

Professor  Allison:     Yes. 

Superintendent  Sickles :     How  long  do  you  soak  it  ? 

Professor  Allison  :     I  imagine  that  would  be  to  your  taste. 

Superintendent  Sickles:  Would  it  take  all  the  taste  of 
the  corn  away? 

Professor  Allison:  No.  I  have  eaten  corn  that  has  been 
preserved  that  way;  in  fact  it  was  almost  as  good  as  it  was 
when  it  came  out  of  the  can. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  How  about,  putting  it  into  bar- 
rels? 

Professor  Allison:  I  think,  for  an  institution  it  would 
be  an  economical  way  to  do  it. 

Superintendent  Kuser :  This  corn  is  not  parboiled ;  it  is 
just  cut  raw  off  the  cob  and  put  right  in  the  containers? 

Professor  Allison:     That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Superintendent  Mahannah:  Have  you  any  suggestions 
to  offer  as  to  how  to  can  corn  on  a  large  scale? 

Professor  Allison:  Nothing  more  perhaps,  as  you  have 
the  canning  outfits  at  the  institutions,  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  thing  to  do.    They  have  a  qew  outfit  now,  a  new  way  of 
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sealing  that  the  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  last  few  years. 
In  previous  years,  the  cans  were  sealed  with  a  little  cap  and 
then  a  little  solder  dropped  on  it,  but  they  have  done  away 
with  that  largely.  They  now  have  a  little  machine  for  crimp- 
ing the  edges  of  the  can  and  lid  until  no  solder  is  used.  The 
cans  are  filled  with  the  raw  products  and  then  put  in  these 
sealers  and  the  edges  crimped  tight  without  soldering  them  at 
all.  It  would  seem  to  me  at  the  institutions  something  like  that 
could  be  done. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  That  means,  you  could  use  the 
can  but  once? 

Professor  Allison :  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  why  I  suggested  the 
brine,  where  you  could  put  it  up  in  barrel  quantities. 

Warden  Sanders :  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there 
is  a  process  of  drying  pumpkins  and  squash? 

Professor  Allison:  I  think  that  would  be  very  similar 
to  rhubarb  or  other  vegetables.  Professor  Overley  says,  there 
are  about  four  principles  to  bear  in  mind  and  we  can  dry  almost 
everything.  The  first  is,  to  get  the  water  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible without  burning  or  searing  the  cells  on  the  outside.  If  we 
supply  artificial  heat  we  must  also  supply  artificial  air.  That  is 
the  only  reason  he  is  using  the  electric  fan. 

Warden  Sanders :    How  about  the  process  of  drying  corn  ? 

Professor  Allison:  Where  he  dries  that  on  the  outside 
he  has  what  you  would  call  a  sort  of  a  hot  bed.  He  uses  a  hot 
bed  frame  with  the  glass,  and  then  around  the  edges  are  a  num- 
ber of  holes  covered  with  netting  to  keep  out  insects.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  moisture  to  take  out  of  corn,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  more  than  out  of  rhubarb. 

Superintendent  Sickles:  How  about  our  greenhouses, 
they  have  plenty  of  air? 

Professor  Allison :  Yes,  if  you  can  get  the  air  to  circu- 
late to  take  the  moisture  out.  There  is  one  thing  about  drying 
in  the  sun,  it  darkens  the  color.  He  is  experimenting  on  that 
by  using  different  colored  glass.  How  far  he  will  get  with 
that,  I  do  not  know.    I  think  the  greenhouses  would  be  all  right. 
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Superintendent  Donohoe:  How  much  acreage  of  corn 
would  you  have  to  dry  to  have  enough  for  1,300  people?  The 
thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  acreage. 

Professor  Allison:  I  would  think — and  this  is  my  own 
view  of  it — if  we  would  put  a  lot  of  our  acreage  that  we  put 
into  corn  for  hogs  and  cattle,  into  sweet  corn  or  potatoes  or 
something  like  that,  we  could  well  afford  to  do  it.  But  it  would 
not  take  any  more  corn  to  dry,  I  would  think,  than  it  would 
take  to  "can.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  our  duty  in  these  days  of  thrift 
to  conserve  it  in  scftne  method.    I  do  not  care  how  it  is  done. 

Superintendent  Witte:     What  is  your  advice  with   re 
ference  to  soy-beans  as  a  late  crop;  are  we  not  a  little  too  far 
north  for  that? 

Professor  Allison:  I  would  hardfy  think  so.  I  am  not 
sure.  The  question  of  forage  crops  came  up  in  a  conference 
yesterday.  It  seems  the  whole  extension  force  thought  that 
cane  was  the  most  valuable  forage  crop  we  could  plant. 

Member  McColl:     Do  you  mean  sorghum  cane? 

Professor  Allison :  Yes.  But  the  great  trouble  is  to  get 
the  seed.  Field,  at  Washington,  had  a  carload  sometime  ago, 
but  he  said  that  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  it  came 
to  fill  the  orders.  You  cannot  get  millet  seed.  You  cannot  get 
early  seed  corn.  A  lot  of  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  want  seed  corn — ninety  day  corn. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  What  about  the  value  of  soy- 
beans for  human  food?  I  talked  with  a  superintendent  in  Chi- 
cago, and  they  are  using  soy-beans  now  for  food  in  that  institu- 
tion. I  think  it  grows  rank  and  they  use  it  for  fertilizing  the 
ground.  He  said  he  was  paying  between  two  and  three  dollars 
a  bushel. 

*  Superintendent  Witte :  It  is  a  legume,  like  the  cow  peas. 
It  has  been  sown  and  cultivated  in  the  south  for  many  years. 
They  usually  sow  it  in  the  row  after  laying  by  their  corn  and 
it  grows  up  and  is  then  used  for  hay,  or  they  turn  the  hogs  into 
it.  It  is  really  one  of  the  richest  of  all  the  products.  It  is  su- 
perior to  clover  and  alfalfa  and  cow  peas.     Then  everything 
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eats  it,  including  chickens.  But  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
different  there.  They  lay  their  corn  by  earlier  and  gather  their 
crop  earlier. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  talked  with  a  man  at 
Iowa  City.  They  had  several  hundred  bushels  of  soy-beans  and 
some  representative  from  Washington  came  and  bought  every 
bushel.  Their  seed  list  now  says  they  have  none  for  sale.  They 
are  feeding  the  soy-beans  to  the  soldiers  and  they  are  very  good 
and  palatable. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:     Is  it  white  or  colored? 

Professor  Allison:  It  is  what  we  might  call  a  brown 
navy  bean. 

One  other  thought  on  economics  occurs  to  me,  and  that 
is  a  substitute  for  bread.  Some  one  at  the  conference  yester- 
day suggested,  being  in  the  corn  belt  we  should  adopt  the  use 
of  corn  bread.  Some  man  there  gave  expression  to  having  used 
corn  meal  finely  ground  to  twenty  per  cent  in  light  bread,  and 
it  was  said  that  if  you  did  not  know  this  was  twenty  per  cent 
corn  meal,  you  would  never  guess  it.  It  may  be,  our  corn  meal, 
even  with  corn  at  $1.50  a  bushel  would  be  cheaper  than  flour. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  We  are  using  about  one  in 
six  corn  meal  now  in  our  flour. 

Superintendent  Donohoe:  We  tried  that  at  Cherokee, 
but  we  cannot  do  it.  It  seems  to  taste  bad.  The  corn  flour 
costs  us  more  than  the  wheat  flour,  pound  for  pound. 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  show  our  appreciation  of  Professor  Allison's  efforts  and  la- 
bors in  our  behalf  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman:  Before  taking  up  the  next,  paper,  we 
will  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  on  program. 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

The  program  committee,  consisting  of  Superintendent 
Rothert,  Warden  Sanders,  and  Superintendent  Mackin  report- 
ed the  following  as  the  program  for  the  next  conference  to  be 
held  September  11-12,  1917: 
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1.  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Home  Beautiful  in  Iowa, 

By  Max  E.  Witte,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Clarinda 
State  Hospital,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

2.  Governor  Larrabee's  Work  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Control, 

By  John  Cownie,  Ex-member  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Des  Moines,   Iowa. 

3.  Service,  / 

By  F.  S.  Treat,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

4.  The  Cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  Control, 

By  W.  R.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

5.  The  Management  of  the  Insane, 

By  W.  P.  Crumbacker,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Inde- 
pendence State  Hospital,  Independence,  Iowa. 

6.  What  Iowa  Is  Doing  For  Its  Old  Soldiers, 

By  B.  C.  Whitehill,  Commandant  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers' 
Home,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

7.  The  Perkins  Law  And  Its  Operation, 

By  W.  T.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
General  Conference. 

On  motion  duly  made  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman:  The  chair  will  appoint  as  a  committee 
for  the  December  conference:  Superintendent  Mogridge,  War- 
den McClaughry,  and  Superintendent  Crumbacker. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  next  number  of  the  program  is  a  paper  entitled,  "The 
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Bights  of  the  Deaf  Child/ '  by  E.  L.  Michaelson  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  236. 

The  Chairman :     The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Rothert:  I  presume  I  am  expected  to 
say  something.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  this  paper.  The  writer  is  certainly  entitled 
to  his  thoughts.  I  may  differ  with  him  in  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed. The  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  is  the  want  of  money;  the  want  of  adequate  revenue  to 
secure  all  these  additional  factors  that  will  go  to  make  a  complete 
whole. 

We  ought  to  have  a  physical  director;  we  ought  to  have 
a  supervising  teacher;  we  ought  to  have  a  superintendent  of 
our  industrial  school.  There  are  a  great  many  other  things  the 
school  needs,  but  I  have  the  reputation  of  asking  for  everything 
I  can  get  for  the  school — in  fact  for  even  a  fence  around  it — for 
years,  but  I  have  not  been  successful  in  inducing  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly  to  realize,  that  in  order  to  make  the 
school  complete,  it  requires  additional  revenues. 

Yet,  I  do  not,  as  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  want  to  have  the  impression  made  on  my  good  friends 
here,  that  the  school  is  lacking  very  much.  The  Iowa  School  for 
the  Deaf  stands  as  well  as  any  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  country. 

The  rights  of  the  deaf  child  are  unquestioned  in  the  minds 
of  most  people.  The  great  trouble  is  that  they  are  based  on  char- 
ity in  the  minds  of  many  ignorant  and  uninformed  members  of 
the  community.  The  reason  of  that  is,  the  deaf  child  passes 
along  and  no  one  notices  it.  But  let  a  poor,  unfortunate  blind 
child  stumble  along  its  way  and  your  sympathies  and  your  heart 
go  out  to  it  in  a  moment.  So  it  is  with  the  other  wards  of  the 
state.  The  insane  are  objects  of  sympathy  and  anxiety  in  their 
community,  and  everybody  is  anxious  that  some  cure  be  attempt- 
ed. They  are  sent  to  the  hospital,  their  cure  is  watched  and  they 
are  returned  as  healed  with  joy.  So  it  is  with  those  who  un- 
fortunately come  under  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state;  every 
community  knows  about  that.     So  it  is  with  the  feeble-minded 
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children;  they  know  all  about  the  institution  at  Glenwood — 
know  all  about  the  anxiety  and  care  of  that  home;  know  all 
about  the  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  that  child. 

But  it  is  not  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  deaf.  You  do 
not  notice  them.  They  do  not  appeal  to  you,  and  therefore,  the 
average  legislator  knows  very  little  about  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  therefore  is  not  specially  prompted  to  add  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  And  yet  I  want  to  say,  the 
results  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Now,  I  think,  our  learned  medical  gentlemen  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  that  the  cures  from  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane  are  not  over  sixty  per  cent  The  results  of  our  ef- 
fort, no  matter  how  humanitarian,  no  matter  how  earnest  in 
our  attempt  to  diminish  criminal  reform  and  help  those  who 
have  broken  the  state  laws,  is  not  over  sixty  per  cent.  The  in- 
dustrial schools  show  a  larger  per  cent.  Tlie  blind,  from  the 
nature  of  their  dependency  is  not  ten  per  cent,  and  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  returns  to  the  body  politic  ninty-eight  per 
cent.  Should  not  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  be  satisfied  and  con- 
tented and  approve  this  board  of  control  in  their  management 
of  that  school  ?  If  all  of  us  had  deafness  in  the  family ;  if  all 
of  us  knew  the  anxious  heart  beating  of  the  father  and  the  tear- 
drops of  a  loving  mother,  we  might  realize  what  would  happen 
&t  that  school,  and  what  happens  at  those  homes,  when  about 
ten  days  ago  we  graduated  thirteen  young  men  and  women  who 
go  out  into  the  world,  ready  to  mix  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  be- 
come self-sustaining,  and  self-supporting.  You  can  imagine  the 
father's  pride,  when  he  receives  that  boy  to  his  bosom  after  ten 
or  eleven  years  of  long  training,  and  knows,  that  he  can  depend 
on  that  man,  that  he  is  equal  to  his  former  class  and  playmates. 
Then  think  of  the  loving  mother,  who  receives  her  daughter, 
able  to  do  anything  a  housewife  can  do  and  trained  to  be  a  use- 
ful member  of  society.  You  con  imagine,  if  you  were  the  moth- 
er and  father  of  that  deaf  boy  or  girl,  what  it  means  to  these 
homes  to  have  these  children  returned.  More  that  that,  we 
have  these  little  darlings  come  to  us,  whose  minds  are  a  blank, 
who  respond  only,  possibly  in  natural  gestures  or  contortions 
of  the  face  to  a  mother's  demand — cannot  speak  a  sound  and 
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cannot  utter  a  word.  And  after  nine  months  training  one  of 
these  children  goes  back  to  the  fireside  and  sits  on  tfie  lap  of 
ite  mother,  puts  its  arms  around  her  neck  and  says  in  plain 
spoken  English,  "Mamma,  I  lave  you."  Do  you  wonder,  friends, 
that  tears  will  come  to  the  eyes  of  that  mother?  Do  you  won- 
der that  father  embraces  that  child  more  strongly?  Do  you 
wonder,  having  that  little  darling  between  themselves  that  they 
raise  their  thoughts  to  God  and  thank  God  there  is  such  a  school. 

Chairman  McColl:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion, 
the  next  subject  will  be  by  Mr.  Dixon,  chairman  of  this  board, 
who  is  about  to  retire.  It  is  a  subject  selected  by  himself.  He 
needs  no  introduction. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  247. 

Chairman  McColl:  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  concur 
in  almost  everything  Mr.  Dixon  has  said. 

We  will  adjounrn  this  conference  for  the  business  meet- 
ing tomorrow  morning.    . 
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"PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES" 

TRAINING  OF  SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Professor  H.   E.  Blackmar,  Public  School, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


It  is  a  long  time  since  Hosea  wrote,  ' '  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned, ' ' 
and  Plato  said,.  "No  two  persons  are  born  alike,  but  each  differs  from 
another  in  individual  endowments. ' '  All  through  the  ages  since  that  time 
the  fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  yet  there  are  still  many  people  who 
believe  that  "The  mind  of  the  child  is  a  blank  page  on  which  you  may 
write  what  you  will." 

Individual  differences  in  energy,  determination,  and  perseverance  are, 
perhaps,  so  much  more  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  that  undue  credit 
may  be  ascribed  to  these  powers  in  accounting  for  one's  degree  of  success 
or  failure,  and  differences  in  mental  power  are  not  given  the  consideration 
they  .should  have.  Probably  we  are  more  indolent  mentally  than  physical- 
ly, and  the  failure  to  exercise  the  mind  as  vigorously  as  the  muscle  makes 
mental  differences  less  conspicuous  than  are  the  physical  inequalities. 

Some  one  has  said,  "How  few  think  justly  of  the  the  thinking  few; 
how  many  never  think  who  think  they  do. ' '  Just  a  few  think  the  great  new 
thoughts  that  make  epochs  in  history  and  change  the  course  of  human  lives 
and  of  nations.  A  greater  number  think  independently,  reach  their  own 
conclusions,  and  direct  their  own  courses  of  action  without  exhibiting 
notable  orginality.  The  greatest  number,  however,  do  little  real -thinking. 
They  adopt  ready-made  opinions  from  various  sources,  selecting  those  that 
are  best  fitted  to  their  own' individual  status  and  interests,  and  that  conform 
to  their  traditions  and  prejudices.  Why  puzzle  over  the  issues  of  the  com- 
ing political  campaign  when  a  party  platform  will  soon  be  published,  and 
it  will  tell  them  which  side  to  take.  Let  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  plat- 
form, and  even  the  ward  politician  furnish  our  opinions,  and  why  should 
one  need  to  think. 

The  feeble*  minded  man  who  cannot  think  is  not  readily  distin- 
guished from  his  neighbor  who  will  not  think;  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  the  former  eighth  grader  fom  the  third  grader,  great  as  thip 
difference  seems  to  be  during  school  days.  This  condition  is  responsible  for 
such  sentiment  as  "What  good  will  her  education  do  her  now  that  she  is 
married I"  and  for  the  attitude  of  the  mother  of  a  fifteen  year  old  girl 
who  did  not  finish  third  grade  when  she  said  that  her  daughter  would  soon 
be  married  and  she  would  not  need  an  education.     The  feeble-minded  are 
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prone  to  marry  earlier  and  to  raise  larger  families  than  those  who  have 
clearer  ideal  of  personal  responsibility.  The  student  sees  here  the  con- 
tinuation and  multiplication  of  the  families  that  have  for  generations 
contributed  enormously  to  poverty,  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime,  but  the 
public  ha**  been  slow  to  respond  to  the  call  for  measures  of  protection.  They 
say  that  sterilization  is  unjust  and  that  segregation  is  too  expensive. 

The  story  of  old  Martin  Kalikak,  so  called,  is  well  known.  He  was 
a  revolutionary  soldier  who  founded  two  families;  one  beginning  with 
a  feeble-iminded  mother,  the  other  with  a  normal  mother.  Studies  directed 
by  the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  have  discovered  more  than 
four  hundred  decendants  from  each  family,  the  one  helping  to  fill  the 
hospitals,  almshouses,  prisons,  and  houses  of  prostitution,,  and  to  swell 
the  costs  of  the  criminal  courts;  the  other  furnishing  judges,  governors, 
college  presidents,  ministers,  and  strong  men  and  women  of  affairs.  My 
own  home  town  has  a  feeble-minded  woman  who  has  five  legal  and  two  il- 
legal husbands,  and  is  mother  or  stepmother  to  twenty-nine  children, 
every  one  of  whom  is  a  burden  and  a  menace  to  society.  How  much 
can  the  state  afford  to  pay  for  measures  that  would  prevent  such 
calamities? 

The  task  of  educating  the  feeble-minded  is  a  serious  one,  and 
prospective  results  are  far  from  encouraging.  The  best  qndowed,  the  best 
trained,  the  most  patient,  and  the  most  resourceful  teachers  must  devote 
their  energy  to  a  few  pupUs.  It  is  a  question  of  how  far  the  schools 
can  afford  to  use  their  beet  talent  on  the  poorest  material,  yet  the  task  must 
be  undertaken.  These  unfortunates  must  be  studied,  their  limited  powers 
must  be  trained  and  directed,  and  so  far  as  possible  they  must  be  fitted  to 
their  environment  and  made  self  supporting,  even  though  self  support 
without  custody  helps  to  promote  burdensome  posterity. 

Two  of  the  interesting  causes  described  by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Nash 
of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  illustrate  the  limitations  of  the  teacher  in 
training  the  feeble-minded. 

"Ned  was  chronologically  thirty  years  old,  physically  about 
twenty,  and  mentally  eight.  He  loves  the  fire  and  when  he  was  old  enough 
assisted  in  the  power  house.  His  greatest  delight  was  to  feed  the  fire  in  the 
boilers.  For  several  years  he  worked  in  the  power  house  for  half  of  each 
day,  and  did  so  well  that  as  a  fireman  he  was  better  than  many  men  we 
could  hire.  He  finally  asked  to  spend  all  day  in  the  power  house,  and 
as  he  was. a  strong  husky  young  man,  and  the  engineer  liked  to  have 
him  he  was  permitted  to  do  bo.  Things  moved  nicely  for  a  long  while 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  his  responsibility,  but  after  a  while  he  began 
to  get  carele/is.  He  would  clog  up  the  fire  or  let  the  steam  get  too  low, 
and  because  the  engineer  was  patient  anl  liked  him-  and  because  he  liked 
his  'job*  he  was  permitted  to  remain,  until  instead  of  being  a  help  he 
was  really  a  hindrance.  Then  the  signs  of  his  indicator  were  realized 
and  he  was  given  another  line  of  work.    He  did  not  want  to  give  up,  but 
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he  was  persuaded  to  do  so,  and  after  several  months  was  allowed  to  go 
back  to  the  work  he  liked  so  well  and  is  doing  splendidly  again — half 
of  each  day. 

"A  few  months  ago  a  mother  from  the  far  South  asked  for  help 
concerning  her  son,  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  for  several 
years  a  messenger  boy  in  the  telegraph  service.  As  such  he  had  an  excel- 
lent record,  averaging  highest  for  accuracy  and  promptness  in  delivering 
hi*  messages.  A  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  and  because  of  his  record 
he  was  put  in  chArge  of  the  other  boys.  Almost  at  once  there  was  dis- 
turbance and  disorder.  He  was  finally  discharged  as  incompetent.  Some 
months  later  he  was  taken  back  as  a  messenger  and  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  years  he  was  again  promoted  to  have  charge  of  the  other  boys,  and 
in  a  short  time  things  were  again  all  at  sea.  This  time  he  was  discharg- 
ed in  disgrace  and  told  never  to  return.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
mother  wrote.  We  advised  that  the  manager  be  seen,  the  boy's  powers 
and  limitations  explained,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  give  him  his  old 
job  as  messenger.  This  was  done,  and  this  young  man  is  happy,  contented, 
and  efficient  within  the  circle  of  his  ability.  The  mother  feels  badly 
that  he  cannot  do  better,  but  he  has  found  his  place  and  it  will  be  most 
unfortunate  to  change  him. 

"It  is  just  such  young  men  as  these,  slow,  plodding  and  trust 
worthy  up  to  a  certain  point  who,  if  overworked  in  the  world  or  given 
responsibility  too  great  for  them  to  carry  or  carried  over  too  long  a  pe- 
riod, make  trouble.  They  are  only  partially  understood.  Such  children 
should  never  be  overtaxed  either  physically  or  mentally.  They  are  too 
valuable  and  too  dependent  to  be  tak^n  advantage  of  or  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  their  mental  superiors." 

The  first  special  school  in  Ottumwa  was  opened  in  September,  1913, 
with  twelve  pupils  selected  from  six  different  rooms  of  a  thirteen  room 
building.  They  were  not  all  feeble-minded,  but  all  appeared  to  be  un 
able  to  do  normal  work  in  any  regular  grade  room.  We  called  it  an  un- 
graded room,  but  possibly  it  was  more  evenly  graded  than  any  other 
room  in  the  building.  It  must  be  rembered,  however,  that  the  Creator 
does  not  make  classifications  and  is  not  even  concerned  about  fitting  peo- 
ple or  things  to  human  classifications.  We  have  notions  of  tall  and  short, 
learned  and  unlearned,  capable  and  incapable;  and  we  classify  people 
into  supernormal,  normal  and  subnormal,  but  these  terms  are  relative 
and  there  h  likely  to  be  some  uncertainty  and  error  in  their  application. 
We  even  recall  the  story  of  8ir  Walter  Scott's  visit  to  his  old  school 
when  he  asked  for  the  dunce  and  gave  the  boy  a  coin  for  keeping  his 
place  warm. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  four  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  are  supernormal,  ninety-two  per  cent  normal,  and  four  per 
cent  subnormal.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  last  group  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  normal  class  by  proper  medical  treatment,  thus  leaving  from 
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one  to  two  per  cent  of  feeble-minded  children  in  every  school.  At  first 
thought,  it  seems  that  this  relatively  small  number  of  pupils  should  not 
prove  a  serious  handicap  to  the  school,  but  the  teacher  often  thinks  that 
e\ery  pupil  must  get  every  lesson  and  even  one  or  two  mentally  deficient 
children  make  such  imperative  demands  on  her  energy  that  she  cannot 
properly  attend  to  the  instruction  and  direction  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren usually  assigned  to  a  teacher.  This  must  result  in  lowering  the 
standard  of  work  of  the  class. 

The  common  attitude  toward  feeble-minded  children  in  the  reg- 
ular class  room  is  wrong.  Teachers  strive  to  make  them  do  the  regular 
work  of  the  class.  Impossible  tasks  are  set  for  them  so  that  they  are 
overwhelmed  and  discouraged.  Many  children  are  probably  hindered 
more  than  they  are  helped  in  their  development  by  such  treatment.  These 
children  are  often  placed  with  slow  or  backward  normal  children  who 
need  more  time,  more  concentration,  and  possibly  some  vigorous  stimu- 
lation. This  procedure  will  not  succeed  with  feeble-minded  children. 
Their  power  of  attention  is  small  and  uncertain.  They  need  encourage- 
ment and  commendation  for  the  little  that  they  can  do.  They  require 
shorter  instead  of  longer  periods  of  concentration,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  require  a  definite  accomplishment  from  them.  These  two 
claries  of  children  will  not  work  well  together  and  the  earlier  they  are 
separated  the  better  for  them  both. 

The  German  schools  have  had  special  rooms  for  feeble-minded 
cliilldren  for  fifty  years,  and  some  cities  of  our  country  have  had  them 
for  somewhat  less  than  half  that  time.  In  Germany,  however,  it  has  been 
the  plan  to  make  these  special  rooms  permanent  and  to  suit  the  course 
of  study  to  the  particular  needs  of  these  children;  while  in  this  country 
the  special  ungraded  room  has  been  more  commonly  used  to  prepare 
pupils  to  return  to  some  normal  class.  The  German  plan  is  undoubtedly 
the  rational  one  for  distinctly  feeble-minded  children.  The  schools  in 
special  .institutions  for  feeble-minded  do  not  attempt  to  follow  a  course 
of  study  anything  like  that  of  the  public  schools.  The  experts  in  those 
institutions  all  agree  that  their  children  cannot  be  fitted  for  normal  so- 
cial life,  but  that  many  of  them  should  remain  permanently  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  state.  Unfortunately,  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  people  who 
should  be  in  (such  institutions  are  really  there,  and  of  that  small  number 
a  very  large  proportion  are  free  to  leave  at  any  time  their  fancy  prompts 
them  to  do  so. 

Our  state  instutition  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Glenwood  is  over- 
crowded and  there  are  many  applicants  on  the  waiting  list.  Until  more  suit- 
able provision  is  made,  the  public  schools  of  the  state  must  endeavor  to 
provide  for  the  children  of  the  moron  class.  Doctor  Goddard  of  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey,  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  school  that  has  five  hundred 
pupils  can  afford  to  be  without  a  special  room  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren because  they  can  receive  suitable  instruction  only  by  being  placed 
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in  a  small  group  under  favorable  conditions,  but  the  expense  is  so 
much  greater  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  taxpayers  wtfuld  approve  of 
the  plan  if  the  benefit  were  for  these  children  alone.  The  greater  good 
must  be  sought  in  the  advantage  to  classes  of  normal  children  who  have 
a  serious  handicap  to  their  progress  removed. 

The  teacher  selected  for  the  work  in  our  first  school  for  sub- 
normal children  had  no  special  training  for  it,  and  she  had  not  had  many 
years 'experience  in  teaching;  but  she  is  cheerful,  patient,  interested,  and 
resourceful.  She  is  not  held  to  any  -  definite  course  to  follow  or  task  to 
accomplish.  The  most  definite  rule  is  to  make  the  work  as  unlike  the 
normal  cla^s  work  as  it  is  convenient  to  do.  This  is  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  suiting  the  work  to  the  needs  of  these  particular  children  and  of 
preventing  any  comparison  with  the  work  of  other  classes.  Different  books 
are  used,  different  methods  employed,  and  different  aims  sought.  Much 
more  handwork  is  introduced  and  if  any  special  talent  is  discovered  it  is 
cultivated.  They  should  have  first  the  things  for  which  'they  have  imme- 
diate use  and  can  put  into  practice  in  preference  to  those  that  are  of  more 
remote  interest  and  of  probable  future  use.  Among  these  immediate  needs, 
science  and  mathematics  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  prominent  place. 
Some  ideas  that  -seem  suitable  and  possible  can  be  brought  out  in  the 
teaching  of  music,  hygiene,  some  aesthetic  appreciation,  some  reading, 
writing,  and  as  much  moral  training  as  can  be  assimilated.  This  last 
is  of  very  special  importance  because  the  emotions  and  passions  of  these 
children  are  an  strong  as  those  of  normal  children,  while  the  power  to 
control  them  is  wanting.  In  the  school  for  truants  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  not  only  truants  but  some  other  school  offenders  were  sent, 
a  mental  test  was  conducted  which  discovered  that  .nine  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  imbeciles,  forty-six  per  cent  morons,  and  thirty  per  cent 
border  line  cases.  Subnormal  children  may  not  have  stronger  criminal 
tendencies  than  other  children,  but  they  are  going  down  hill  with  the 
power  off  and  the  brake  rod  broken  and  some  one  should  get  a  line  on 
them  before  the  momentum  gets  too  strong. 

Children  of  this  class  often  belong  to  a  shifting  population  that 
moves  about  from  town  to  town  or  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 
Only  one  of  the  original  twelve  has  remained  in  our  room  during  the  en- 
tire four  years  of  its  history.  One  is  dead,  one  in  regular,  grades,  one  in 
the  state  school  for  feeble-minded,  one  is  studying  music,  two  are  work- 
ii.g,  and  five  have  left  the  district.  Fifty-two  different  children  have 
been  in  the  school  in  four  years — thirty-two  boys  and  twenty  girls.  Of 
this  number,  eight  have  been  transferred  to  the  regular  grades,  three 
have  begun  to  work,  nineteen  have  left  the  district,  one  is  in  the  state 
school  for  feeble-minded,  one  is  in  the  orphans '  home,  one  is  studying 
music,  and  nineteen  still  belong  to  the  ,school.  Tests  of  five  children  who 
have  been  in  the  school  for  three  years  give  the  following  data: 
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1914 

1917 

NAME 

AGE 

MENTAL  AGE 

AGE 

MENTAL  AGE 

GAIN 

IN  8  YEARS 

L.    C. 

11 

7.2 

14 

.     8.6 

1.4 

J.  M. 

9. 

7.6 

12 

9.2 

1.6 

J.  A. 

9 

8.4 

12 

9.2       • 

.8 

K.  S. 

11 

9.6 

14 

10.4 

.8 

K.  D. 

9 

5.5 

12 

9.6 

4.1 

H.  D.  has  been  very  irregular  in  attendance,  but  has  shown  remark- 
able advancement.  She  started  in  this  room  at  the  age  of  nine  without 
previous  school  training.  No  genius  in  disguise  has  yet  been  discovered, 
but  some  children  phow  rather  unexpected  ability  in  one  or  two  lines.  A 
fourteen  year  old  ,boy  shows,  considerable  ability  in  manual  training  and 
arithmetic,  but  his  parents  fear  he  will  never  be  able  to  read  his  eat- 
e*:hirtm.  Another  boy  eleven  years  old  learned  in  three  weeks  to  spell  his 
name,  and  in  a  little  less  than  three  years  he  learned  to  weave  a  little 
yarn  rug.  He  can  do  nothing  in  manual  training.  Another  boy  can  write 
well  and -do  as  good  work  in  manual  training  as  other  boy/*  of  his  age,  but 
accomplishes  very  little  in  any  other  line.  Another  boy  is  a  comparatively 
good  reader  but  does  little  else.  The  boy  who  died  had  considerable  tal- 
ent for  drawing  and  manual  training.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
drew  a  waving  flag  and  am  eagle  on  the  blackboard.  It  was  a  really  good 
piece  of  work  and  he  wa/  proud  of  it.  Just  before  his  death,  he  asked 
that  the  teacher  leave  it  on  the  board.     It  is  still  there. 

We  are  often  asked  about  the  attitude  of  parent/*  toward  this  school, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  one  complaint  from  a  par- 
ent and  not  one  request  to  have  a  child  transferred  to  the  regular  grades, 
but  we  have  from  them  many  expressions  of  interest  and  appreciation. 
The  boy  who  had  been  in  the  school  for  four  years  is  fourteen  years  old 
and  is  very  babyish.  He  had  a  habit  of  putting  his  head  down  on  his 
desk  and  saying  that  he  was  sick  when  asked  to  do  something  that  he  did 
not  like.  Some  time  ago  the  teacher  sent  him  home,  but  he  returned  the 
next  day  and  said,  "I  won't  play  sick  any  more  if  you  will  let  me  come 
l^ack. ' '  So  far  he  has  kept  his  word.  A  fifteen  year  old  boy  who  removed 
to  a  part  of  the  city  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  has  voluntarily 
walked  to  school  all  the  year,  passing  three  other  school  houses  on  the  way. 
Two  girls  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  regular  grades  asked  to  be 
sent  back  and  the  mother  of  one  of  them  wanted  her  girl  to  remain  in 
that  room  as  long  a/i  she  went  to  school.  I  attribute  this  situation  largely 
to  the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work.  Of  course 
some  children  call  it  the  "dummy"  room,  but  even  this  has  caused  no 
complaint.  ' 

Our  children  are  busy,  contented,  and  happy  in  their  school  work, 
but  what  is  to  foUow?  Our  work  stops  at  a  critical  time  in  their  lives. 
Some  of  them  are  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  are 
becoming  physically  mature,  and  such  a  school  cannot  keep  them  much  long- 
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er.  Even  while  they  are  in  school,  there  is  great  need  of  a  social  worker 
to  help  guide  and  direct  their  home  life  and  their  social  intercourse.  Many 
of  the  parents  are  not  only  unfit  to  help  their  children,  but  are  actually 
leading  them  into  depravity  and  crime.  Our  school  nurse  does  some  most 
excellent  work  for  these  children,  but  her  duties  have  been  so  multiplied  that 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  give  anything  like  the  service  needed.  We  have 
sent  children  to  the  state  school  until  Doctor  Mogridge  has  reminded  us 
that  Wapello  county  is  taking  more  than  its  rightful  share  of  room  in 
his  over-crowded  institution. 

New  Jersey  has  been  a'  leader  in  the  work  for  the  education  and 
supervision  of  the  feeble-minded.  An  able  and  active  committee  has 
conducted  a  campaign  of  education  for  several  years,  and  during  the  first 
five  years  of  their  activity  the  state  appropriated  $1,030,000.00  for 
buildings  and  furnishings  for  the  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptics.  The  following  recommendations  were  made  by  this  com- 
mittee not  long  ago: 

"1.  The  rapid  extension  of  special  classes  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  cities  and  larger  school  districts.  The  state  makes  an  allowance 
of  $500.00  per  annum  for  every  special  class  formed  in  those  districts 
where  there  are  enough  to  justify  such  a  class. 

"2.  The  transfer  of  the  men  and  women  from  the  Training  School 
at  Vineland  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  steps  be  taken  looking  to- 
ward the  founding  of  a  new  State  Training  School  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state. 

"3.  Increased  appropriation  for  new  buildings  at  the  State  In- 
stitution for  Feeble-minded  Women. 

"4.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  a 
farm   colony   for   feeble-minded  males  capable   of   productive   activities. 

"5  A  very  definate  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested 
to  inform  our  citizens  of  all  facts  relating  to  feeblemindedness  and 
epilepsy,  so  that  all  people  shall  understand  and  act,  and  thereby  check  this 
stream  of  inefficients. ' ' 

New  Jersey  is  not  as  large,  as  rich,  or  as  populous  as  Iowa,  will 
our  cities  or  state  provide  suitably  equipped  industrial  schools  to  train 
subnormal  children  for  such  occupations  as  they  are  fitted  to  follow! 
Will  adequate  provision  be  made  for  those  who  are  evidently  unable  to  4 
care  for  themselves  and  need  custodial  care?  Will  the  state  provide 
for  real  juvenile  courts  with  judges  who  have  time  and  special  fitness 
to  deal  efficiently  with  child  offenders?  The  work  of  teaching  subnormal 
children  in  the  public  schools,  important  as  it  is  and  efficient  as  it  may  be, 
is  only  temporizing  and  does  not  reach  the  real  problem.  Mr.  Iowa,  it 
is  your  next  move. 
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Murdoch  Bannister,  M,  I>.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


Epilepsy  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  means  a  "seizure."  The 
term  is  appplied  to  a  group  of  symptoms  produced  by  a  number  of  causes. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  symptoms  are  recurring  spells  of  un- 
consciousness, partial  or  complete,  with  or  without  convulsions.  The  group 
of  symptoms  which  cluster  about  these  spells  of  unconsciousness  comprises 
one  or  more  or  all  of  the  following  manifestations. 

First,  there  is  often  an  aura,  a  peculiar  sensation  in  some  part  of 
the  body,  the  premonitory  sign  of  the  coming  attack.  The  aura  may  be 
visual,  auditory,  olfactory,  or  sensory. 

Then  comes  the  period  of  unconsciousness  during  which  the  subject 
falls  and  motor  coordination  is  lost.  The  victim  will  shortly  recover  con- 
sciousness, more  or  less  dazed  and  confused. 

In  the  cases  with  convulsions  there  is  usually  a  peculiar  cry  followed 
by  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  some  part  of  the  body  usually  the  face. 
The  convulsive  twitching  soon  becomes  general  and  severe.  The  face  be- 
comes livid,  and  the  whole  frame  is  thrown  into  violent  contortions,  ter- 
rible to  behold. 

The  two  types  above  described — petit  mal  and  grand  mal  are  the 
most  common.  Of  rarer  occurrence  is  psychic  epilepsy — a  type  in  which 
consciousness  is  lost  for  a  few  seconds  but  in  which  motor  coordination  is 
not  lost. 

Psychic  epileptics  may  lose  consciousness  for  a  few  seconds  but  they 
do  not  fall — if  standing  ,  they  remain  standing;  if  sitting  they  remain 
sitting. 

Another  type  of  seizure  is  termed  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  In  this 
form  consciousness  is  lost,  and  the  convulsions  are  confined  to  one  leg,  one 
arm,  or  one  group  of  muscles  anywhere  in  the  body. 

An  incomplete  or  unusual  form  of  attack  is  often  spoken  of  as  an 
"epileptic  equivalent"  but  inasmuch  as  the  terminal  results  of  such  attacks 
are  the  same  as  thope  of  the  regular  type,  these  so  called*  *  equivalents ' ' 
must  be  clashed  as  imperfect  or  bizarre  forms  of  epilepsy.  Tetanoid  epi- 
lepsy is  a  form  where  the  spasm  is  tetanic  in  character — it  is  a  very  fatal 
form.  Myoclonus  attacks  are  characterized  by  attacks  of  paroxysmal  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  and  intervals  of  entire  freedom  from  such  move- 
ments. 

There  are  various  causes  of  epileptic  attacks  but  it  may  be  said  in 
broad  general  terms  that  an  unstable  nervous  system  is  the  underlying 
cause  in  almost  all  cases,  and  a  toxemia  is  the  exciting  cause  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances.     The  unstable  nervous  system  is  often  inherited.     A 
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study  of  a  large  number  of  cases  shows  that  sixteen  per  cent  of  epileptics 
have  one  or  both  of  the  parents  epileptic;  forty-four  show  alcoholism,  mi- 
graine or  insanity,  or  syphilis  in  parents.  Birth  injuries,  scarlet  fever, 
iufantile  palsy,  and  injuries  to  the  head  are  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  of  epileptics,  injuries  of  the  brain 
"will  cause  epilepsy,  even  when  there  is  no  underlying  instability  of  the 
nervous  syitem.  Kidney  disease  may  cause  epilepsy.  This  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  convulsions  of  uremia. 

Other  causes  of  epilepsy  are  intestinal  toxemia.  The  spasms  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood  due  to  gastrointestinal  intoxication  are  epi- 
leptiform in  character.  If  these  spasms  are  repeated  often  enough  a  true 
epilepsy  will  be  established  which  wil  persist  through  life.  The  term 
** idiopathic  epilepsy* '  should  be  discarded.  Every  case  of  epilepsy  has 
a  cause  and  does  not  originate  fc>er  se. 

Fright  and  shock  may  also  produce  attacks.  Excessive  use  of  to- 
bacco by  children  has  been  known  to  be  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  Difficult  den- 
tition has  been  known  to  be  the  exciting  cause  in  neuropathic  subjects. 
Likewise  adherent  prepuce  is  often  the  exciting  cause.  Disorders  of 
menstruation  may  cause  attacks.  A  alight  irritation  may  serve  to  provoke 
an  attack  of  epilepsy  in  a  neuropathic  subject  but  it  would  take  a  very 
decided  injury  or  repeated  irritation  to  produce  the  disease  in  one  who  is 
of  j'rtable  nervous  system.  As  to  age  in  over  four-fifths  of  all  epileptics  the 
disease  originates  before  the  twentieth  year  of  life. 

More  cases  start  in  the  first  year  of  life  than  in  any  subsequent 
year  and  very  few  start  after  the  twentieth  year. 

As  to  the  changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  epileptics, 
there  is  a  wide  variation  from  very  gross  changes  to  microscopic  changes, 
but  in  some  instances  no  changes  can  be  detected. 

Among  the  organic  brain  changes,  we  find  hemorrhage,  embolism, 
thrombosis,  tumors,  cysts,  and  thickening  of  the  meninges.  ThQse  changes 
while  they  may  not  directly  cause  epilepsy,  cause  an  unstable  nervous  system 
which  predisposes  to  epilepsy.  Local  and  general  sclerosis  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  also  predisposes  to  epilepsy.  Congestion  of  the  mem- 
branes covering  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  constant  in  epilepsy  and  espe- 
cially marked  in  young  subjects.  The  most  common  condition  observed  is 
cerebral/ hemiplegia.  Very  frequent  findings  postmortem  are  small  punctive 
hemorrhages  throughout  the  entire  cerebrospinal  cerebral  nervous  system. 
The  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  the  motor  cortex  of  the  brain  are  atrophied.  In 
many  cells  the  nuclei  have  disappeared. 

As  a  broad  general  rule,  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  in  any  of  its 
forms  show  an  impairment  of  memory.  The  loss  of  memory  is  gradual 
and  proceeds  at  a  rate  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  frequency 
of  the  attacks.  Epileptics  are  apt  to  become  irritable,  they  lose  self-con- 
trol and  as  the  attacks  increase  in  frequency,  they  have  periods  of  "in- 
sanity"   during  which  they  are  homicidal  and  often  suicidal.    A  progress- 
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ive  mental  enfeeblement  ensues.  Those  afflicted  with  grand  mal  attacks 
are  apt  sooner  or  later  to  pass  into  a  condition  of  status  epilepticus  where 
one  attack  succeeds  another  with  such  short  intervals  between  that  the 
mind  has  no  opportunity  to  regain  its  ordinary  equilibrium.  This  condi- 
tion is  very  dangerous  to  life  and  usually  proves  fatal. 

If  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  is  to  be  effective,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
gin treatment  as  early  as  possible  after  the  first  attack. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  discover  the  exciting  and  predisposing 
cause  of  the  convulsions.  This  is  seldom  an  easy  task.  It  requires  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  heredity  and  the  habits  of  the  patient.  His  personal 
history  dating  back  to  the  time  of  birth,  as  regards  previous  disease  or 
accident,  should  be  ascertained.  A  complete  physical  examination  should 
be  made.  If  the  patients  can  be  seen  early,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
can  be  prevented  from  becoming  confirmed  epileptics. 

About  two  and  one-half  years  ago,  Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  an  ex-president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  published 
a  list  of  cases  which  had  been  cured  of  epilepsy  by  curing  their  constipa- 
tion. Later  he  made  the  statement  that  he  had  found  in  the  blood  of  every 
epileptic  which  he  had  examined,  a  specific  bacillus  which  he  termed  "  the 
bacillus  epilepticus  "  and  that  he  had  not  found  this  bacillus  in  the  blood 
of  those  who  did  not  have  epilepsy.  His  findings  were  apparently  veri- 
fied by  several  other  investigators.  Among  them  several  microscopists 
who  were  well  and  favorably  known. 

Later,  Doctor  Reed  found  that  his  laboratory  methods  were  at  fault, 
as  did  the  others  who  corroborated  his  findings,  and  he  came  out  with  a 
statement  in  February,  1917,  in  which  he  states  that  the  "  bacillus  epilep- 
ticus' '  was  due  to  contamination. 

Doctor  Reed's  claims  as  to  the  cure  of  epilepsy  by  relieving  consti- 
pation are  based  on  better  evidence.  His  especial  method  of  procedure 
consists  of  removal  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  and  anastamoping 
the  ileum  into  the  sigmoid.  He  has  published  a  list  containing  a  number 
of  cases  which  have  become  well  and  remained  well  for  two  years  after 
this  procedure.  Several  of  those  who  were  operated  upon  have  had  re- 
currences and  two  have  developed  status  epilepticus  and  died,  but  his  work 
has  furnished  a  fair  percentage  of  cures.  It  requires  an  expert  surgeon 
to  perform  the  operation. 

I  have  written  to  the  superintendents  of  several  state  hospitals  for 
epileptics,  asking  them  what  they  thought  of  Doctor  Reed's  plan  for  curing 
epilepsy  by  colectomy.  The  response  in  every  instance,  except  one,  was  to 
the  effect  that  in  certain  selected  cases  the  operation  would  do  good.  Every 
superintendent  said  that  in  his  opinion  epileptic  seizures  were  precipitated 
by  stasis  of  the  bowel. 

In  regard  to  the  general  management  of  epileptics,  it  is  important 
above  all  things,  that  the  epileptic  should  lead  an  outdoor  life.  The  physic- 
al being  should  be  exercised  and  the  mind  ,should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possi- 
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ble.  Mental  strain,  shock  and  fright  should  be  avoided.  The  number  of 
attacks  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  hygiene  if  possible  and  if 
this  does  not  suffice,  then  the  use  of  medicine. 

The  remedy  which  has  for  sometime  past  and  still  holds  first  place 
iu  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  is  potassium  bromide.  While  bromide  con- 
trols the  attacks  there  are  many  disadvantages  in  its  use.  It  produces  a 
mental  hebetude,  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  if 
given  in  excess  produces  an  unpleasent  eruption  on  the  skin.  It  causes 
constipation,  produces  coated  tongue,  foul  breath,  bad  taste  in  mouth,  and 
it  is  depressing  to  the  system  in  general. 

It  is  best  administered  dissolved  in  plenty  of  water,  and  should  be  given 
at  first  in  a  very  small  dose,  about  five  grains  three  times  a  day  to  an  adult 
is  a  good  commencing  dose.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  Jefore 
commencing  the  bromide,  and  it  is  important  to  give  laxatives  at  intervals 
while  the  bromide  is  being  given.  Calomel,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  cas- 
tor oil  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  If  the  bromide  of  potassium 
is  found  too  depressing,  the  glycerophosphates  of  potassium  calcium  may 
be  given  at  the  same  time.  These  counteract  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
bromide  in  a  measure.  Bromide  of  soda  can  be  substituted  for  the  bromide 
potassium.  This  bromide  has  particularly  depressing  effects  upon  the. re- 
productive system  and  it  is  therefore  best  given  to  women  afflicted  with  ep- 
ilepsy as  their  attacks  are  more  frequent  at  the  menstrual  period.  By 
reducing  the  intake  of  the  table  salt,the  bromides  are  better  borne. 

Other  drugs  which  have  been  used  to  advantage  are  borax,  doses,  of 
15  to  20  grains;  and  solanum  carolinensis.  This  drug  is  often  useful  in 
the  very  severe  forms  of  epilepsy.  In  status  epilepticus  we  must  rely 
chiefly  on  chloral  hydrate  and  may  even  be  forced  to  resort  at  times  to 
chloroform. 

It  may  be  said  in  broad  general  terms  that  anything  which  excites 
the  nervous  system  should  be  avoided  in  those  with  an  unstable  nervous 
system.     This  includes  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics. 

Marriage  of  epileptics  should,  of  course,  be  forbidden. 

After  treating  many  epileptics  at  home  in  private  practice  for  the 
past  two  decades,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  no  epileptic  can  be  satisfac- 
toriy  treated  at  home.  The  diet  cannot  be  controlled,  the  habits  of  the 
patient  cannot  be  satisfactorily  supervised,  and  the  patient  cannot  be 
watched  properly.  For  this  reason,  I  strongly  advise  that  every  epileptic 
should  be  sent  to  a  well  regulated  institution  for  treatment  as  soon  as 
epilepsy   is   discovered. 

At  present,  the  statistics  show  a  very  small  percentage  of 
epileptics  are  cured,  probably  from  three  to  eight  per  cent  and  it  seems 
rational  to  suppose  that  if  each  case  was  treated  early  and  thoroughly, 
with  the  exciting  and  the  predisposing  causes  in  mind  that  a  much 
larger  per  cent — probably  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent— of  epileptics  could 
be   cured   and   restored   to   usefulness. 
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J.  H.  Aljison,  Professor  of  Pomology-,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 


During  these  days  of  thrift,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citi- 
zen to  do  his  or.  her  part  in  the  conservation  of  our  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  food  products.  Uuder  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
State  Institutions  are  a  great  many  mouths  for  which  to  provide  food. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  quantities  of  commercially  pre- 
pared fruits  and  vegetables  upon  the  market  this  year  as  usual,  but  these 
should  be  left  for  the  other  fellow  where  possible.  The  more  nearly  that 
we  can  grow  and  preserve  food  products  to  supply  the  home  demands  at 
each  state  institution  and  rural  home  in  this  great  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, the  more  of  the  commercially  prepared  products  that  will  be  left  for 
the  armies  of  these  allied  countries  and  the  unfortunate  people  who  dwell 
in  our  large  cities. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  economic  methods  by  which  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  con- 
served may  be  discussed  for  the  most  part  under  the  following  four 
methods : 

1.  Storage  3.     Canning 

2.  Evaporating  or  Drying        4.     Preserving  with  sugars  and  brines 

STORAGE. 

Storage  should  again  be  divided  into  artificial  and  common  under- 
ground storage.  No  doubt  several  of  the  institutions  maintain  some  type 
of  an  artificially  cooled  storage.  It  would  hardly  be  practical,  however, 
to  maintain  a  cold  storage  plant  at  each  institution  large  enough  to 
store  a  year's  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  especially 
true  when  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  kept  as  well  and 
sometimes  even  better  in  the  common  storage  than  those  artificially  cool- 
ed. Let  us  then  discuss  for  a  moment  the  common  storage  and  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  can  well  be  stored  in  the  name. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  common  storage  is  that  of  ventilation. 
A  good  storage  must  have  more  than  two  or  three  four  to  six  inch  tile 
leading  to  the  top,  sides  or  bottom  of  the  room.  The  hillside  cave  or 
cellar  when  properly  constructed  affords  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
for  natural  cooling.  With  a  four  to  six  by  six  foot  opening  on  the 
upper  and  lower  ground 'levels,  the  air  in  the  room  may  be  changed  sev- 
eral times  during  a  frosty  night.     By  throwing   open  these  large   doors 
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in  the  evening  and  closing  same  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  possible  to 
get  and  to  bottle  up  the  cool  atmosphere  which  we  invariably  get  during 
the  month  of  October.  Then  by  being  careful  of  the  temperature  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  time  of  storing  the  room  may  be  kept  cool 
until  freezing  weather. 

Do  not  gather  the  products  on  a  hot  afternoon  and  place  them  di- 
rectly into  the  storage  if  you  wish  to  maintain  the  low  temperature.  Just 
to  illustrate  how  sJowly  the  temperature  of  a  package  of  fruit  is  lowered 
when  placed  into  a  cold  room,  let  me  cite  an  experiment  made  by  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Ames. 

The  apples  were  picked  and  barreled  when  the  thermoneter  showed 
a  temperature  around  75  degres  Fahrenheit.  The  barrel  was  then  placed 
into  a  room  where  the  temperature  ranged  from  30  degrees  to  35  degrees, 
the  average  being  around  33  degrees.  The  temperature  of  the  apples 
was  recorded  by  a  self-recording  thermometer  in  the  center  of  the  barrel 
which  showed  the  following  rate  of  cooling. 

Time  after  storage  24  hrs,     48  hr1*.     3  das.     4  das.  6  das. 

Temperature  of  apples  52  dg.      44  dg.      38dg.     36  dg.    34  dg. 

Average  temperature  of  room       33  dg.      33  dg.      33  dg.     33  dg.     33  dg. 

From  the  above  we  will  note  that  two  days  after  storing,  the  fruit 
was  still  eleven  degrees  above  the  room  temperature  and  that  after  six 
days  the  apples  were  ^till  one  degree  above  the  average  room  temperature. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  the  conditions  under  which  our  com- 
mon rots  and  molds  thrive  bent  are  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible  is  obvious.  Mois- 
ture, when  cool,  is  desirable  in  a  storage  room  as  this  will  materially  pre- 
vent the  shriveling  of  the  stored  products^  This  is  why  the  old  caves 
with  rock  walls  and  dirt  floors  will  keep  fruit  and  vegetables  much  more 
plump  than   will  the   present  day  caves  constructed  of  solid  concrete. 

The  Experiment  Station  has  also  found  that  a  false  slat  floor  a 
few  inches  above  the  dirt  or  concrete  floor  will  greatly  assist  in  the  cir- 
culation of  air  and,  hence,  the  cooling  when  filled  with  the  products.  A 
tall  flue  or  ventilator  from  the  top  of  the  room  into  which  a  fan  may 
he  inserted  will  draw  the  warm  air  from  the  room  quickly. 

Only  sound,  well  grown  products  should  be  stored  for  winter  use. 
When  storing  apples,  even  though  they  may  have  been  from  sprayed  trees 
and  are  practically  sound,  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  keep  best  in 
some  sort  of  a  container,  either  box  or  barrel.  Good  remits,  however,  have 
been  reported  where  stored  in  bulk,  providing  that  they  are  not  piled  to 
deep.  Most  varieties  will  stand  to  be  piled  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
With  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  many  varieties  of  apples  such  as  Apple 
of  Commerce,  Arkansas,  Winesap,  Ingram,  York,  Willow  Twig,  Ben  Davis 
and  others  may  be  kept  until  the  early  apples  ripen  the  following  season. 
Where  large  quantities  of  apples   and  vegetables  are  to  be  stored,  it  is 
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best  to  store  in  separate  rooms.  The  apple  will  absorb  the  odors  of  onions, 
cabbage  and  the  like,  which  does  not  help  their  flavor.  Then  the  apple 
will  stand  a  much  lower. temperature  than  will  potatoes.  The  temperature 
in  a  room  where  potatoes  are  stored  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  below 
freezing  while  apple/?  will  stand  a  temperature  of  26  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  where  allowed  to  thaw  out  slowly  will  not  be  hurt  in  the  least. 

Cabbage  may  be  easily  and  successfully  i  stored  outside.  One  of 
the  most  successful  methods  is  to  dig  a  pit  2%  to  3  feet  deep  upon  a  hill- 
side in  order  to  get  good  drainage.  Line  this  pit  with  straw  and  when 
the  ground  has  thoroughly  cooled  pile  into  this  the  cabbage.  They  may 
be  two  or  three  heads  deep.  Cover  with  straw  and  then  earth.  As  the 
winter  advances  manure  should  be  piled  upon  the  earth  in  order  that  the 
cabbage  will  not  freeze  too  hard.  While  it  does  the  cabbage  no  injury 
to  freeze  when  allowed  to  thaw  out  gradually,  it  is  best  to  keep  one  end  of 
the  pit  at  least  from  freezing  so  hard  that  the  cabbage  cannot  be  used 
during  the  cold  weather. 

Since  storage  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  simple  methods  of 
conserving  our  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  should  give  it  a  most  careful 
consideration. 

EVAPORATING.  ( 

The  evaporating  or  drying  method  of  conserving  fruits  and  vege- 
tables has  been  known  to  the  world  much  longer  than  canning.  In  the  works 
of  old  German  writers,  we  find  mention  of  the  dried  fruits.  Emperor 
Charlemange,  800  A.  D.,  gives  in  his  capitularium  recipes  for  drying. 

It  has  been  reported  that  at  the  begining  of  the  war,  there  were 
several  hundred  evaporators  in  operation  in  Germany.  Since  1914  the 
German  government  has  established  evaporators  in  all  the  larger  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  all  surplus  food  products  that  can  be 
raised. 

Soon  after  the  war  started  the  French  people  came  into  western 
New  York  and  purchased  the  old  abandoned  fruit  evaporators  and  started 
drying  all  the  soup  vegetables  available  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
These  were  packed  into  suitable  containers  and  sent  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches. 

Professor  F.  L.  Overley  of  Ames,  Iowa,  who  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  drying  of  rhubarb  says  that  the  majority  of  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables will  dry,  if  the  following  principles  are  applied. 

1.  The  proper  degree  of  heat. 

2.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  to  circulate  over  the  drying  products. 

3.  Protection  against  flies,  insects,  and  disagreeable  odors. 

The  quicker  the  water  can  be  properly  abstracted  from  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  more  palatable  and  highly  flavored  is  the  dried  product. 
However,  the  heat  must  not  be  held  so  high  that  the  drying  products  will 
be  cooked,  but  it  must  be  hot  enough  to  take  out  the  moisture,  and  not 
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give  the  finished  product  a  bitter  and  burned  taste.  Whenever  artificial 
heat  is  used,  fresh  air  must  be  constantly  mixed  and  the  greater  the  degree 
of  heat,  the  more  air  that  must  be  used.  The  above  conditions  cannot  be 
obtained  either  in  the  bake  oven  or  a  warming  oven,  because  the  products 
burn  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  ' 

Many  fruits  and  vegetables  absorb  odors,  and  it  is  not  best  to  dry 
more  than  one  kind  in  a  dryer  at  a  time.     This  is  especially  true  when 
drying  those  kinds  that  give  off  strong  characteristic  odors,  as  onions,  - 
cabbage,  rhubarb,  celery  and  others. 

All  drying  products  should  be  protected  from  flies,  insecte  and 
dust,  although  years  ago  before  the  time  of  disease  germs,  our  grand- 
mothers used  to  string  apples  upon  a  stick  or  place  the  corn  fresh  from 
the  cob  directly  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  to  dry,  and  take  same  in  only 
when   it   rained. 

Where  containers  are  not  available  or  storage  room  is  limited,  dry- 
ing accords  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  preserving  our  food  products. 

CANNING. 

Canning  is  perhaps,  the  most  common  method  of  conserving  the  great 
quantities  of  our  more  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  fact,  it  is 
about  the  only  method  that  we  have  of  preserving  our  delicious  berries, 
cherries,  peaches,  pears  and  others.  The  home  canning  practice  in  the 
past  few  years  has  not  been  followed  as  extensively  as  in  days  gone  by. 
The  commercial  canning  factories  have  been  able  to  place  the  finished 
products  upon  the  market  at  a  price  just  about  as  reasonable  as  if  the 
products  were  canned  at  home.  This  has  been  especially  true  when  the 
products  were  purchased  in  the  fresh  state  and  then  canned.  The  sav- 
ing to  the  good  wife  of  the  work  and  worry  over  a  kitchen  stove  on  a 
hot  day  has  been  a  big  factor  in  the  practice  of  purchasing  the  commer- 
cially prepared  products.  This  year,  however,  we  should  consider  it  a 
patriotic  duty  for  each  and  every  home  to  prepare,  so  far  as  possible, 
all   food   products   used   therein. 

With  the  coming  of  the  "Cold  Pack"  method  of  canning  this  is 
not  such  a  great  task.  As  the  papers  are  full  of  this  method  of  conserv- 
ing the  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  and  as  there  are  today  twenty-four 
extension  workers  out  over  the  state  demonstrating  the  "Cold  Pack" 
method  in  each  county  of  the  state  we  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  it 
here. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  using  the  home  canning  outfits  the  new 
methods  of  sealing  the  cans  without  the  use  of  the  cap,  solder  and  tip- 
ping iron,  may  be  of  interest.  Within  the  past  year  or  so  the  majority 
of  our  commercial  canning  factories  have  done  away  with  the  old  cap, 
and  tip  process  and  have  put  in  machinery  whereby  the  edges  of  the  can 
and  lid  are  rolled  and  crimped  together  so  firmly  that  no  soldering  is 
necessary.  The  price  of  this  new  sealing  machinery  ranges  from  $10.00 
for  the  family  size  up. 
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PRESERVING. 

The  preservation  of  fruits  with  sugars  is  rathe*  expensive  but  af- 
fords some  of  our  most  delicious  canned  stores.  Due  to  the  present  price 
of  sugar,  tie  quantity  of  these  delicacies  put  up  this  year  will  no  doubt 
be  curtailed.  The  preservation  of  vegetables  and  meats  with  salt,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  economical  method.  Large  quantities  of  string  beans,  cab- 
bage, cucumbers,  corn,  etc.,  may  be  stored  away  in  large  mason  jars  with 
but  little  expense. 

The  method  of  forming  the  brine  from  the  juices  of  the  vegetables 
is  no  doubt  familar  to  all  of  you  so  that  we  will  take  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss it  here. 

Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  every 
bushel  of  food  stuff  produced  this  year  conserved  by  some  one  of  the 
above  methods. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Diverging  from  the  above  subject  for  just  a  moment.  It  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  urge  our  gardeners  to  save  seed  of  as  many  vege- 
tables as  possible.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  seed  dealers  a  short  time 
ago,  a  .shortage  of  garden  seed  was  predicted  for  next  spring.  Many  of 
our  seeds  coming  from  abroad  are  no  longer  available  and  America's 
stores  of  these  seeds  are  practically  exhausted.  In  fact  America  has  been 
asked  to  supply  the  other  warring  nations  with  the  same  seeds  which  in 
years  papt  she  has  been  buying  from  these  foreign  countries. 

In  any  of  your  horticultural  problems  and  other  problems  in  the 
line  of  agriculture,  the  Extension  Department  of  your  State  College  a* 
Ames  stands  ready  and  eager  to  assist  you  in  every  way  possible 
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Professor  E.  L.  Michaelson,  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  assembly  have,  no  doubt,  been 
well-informed,  both  by  competent  educators  -of  the  deaf,  and  by  their  own 
investigation,  regarding  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  various  methods 
of  instruction  in  use  in  our  schools,  the  failings  and  abilities  of  the  deaf, 
and  the  successful  career  of  our  school  at  Council  Bluffs.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  touch  upon  a  few  existing  conditions  as  they  affect  the  deaf.  I 
cannot  go  into  details  for  the  subject  is  too  broad.  But  the  few  conditions 
that  I  shall  mention  have  come  rather  close  to  my  line  of  observation. 
Although  the  first  condition  to  which  I  shall  refer  has  already  been  cor- 
rected to  a  degree  by  the  state,  the  effects  of  the  past  are  still  evident 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  until,  by  our  endeavors  in  education,  we  shall 
finally  succeed  in  eradicating  them. 

There  are  rights  to  which  all  mankind  are  entitled  upon  principles 
of  morality,  religion, or  law.  The  individual  may  not  always  be  aware  of 
his  own  rights,  again  he  may  take  unto  himself  privileges  that  are  not  his. 
Therefore  we  have  laws  and  institutions  for  regulating  and  adjusting 
conditions  about  us. 

The  deaf  child,  naturally,  does  not  realize  what  its  rights  are;  what 
its  future  will  be;  nor  what  is  needed  in  prder  that  it  might  attain  the 
greatest  happiness  and  success.  It  is  the  desire  of  those  in  authority; 
those  whose  experiences  have  taught  them  what  is  best;  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  deaf  from  childhood  into  advanced  years; 
those  who  know  what  existing  conditions  have  brought  about,  and  what 
these  conditions  do  not  bring  about,  to  so  adjust  these  condition]}  that 
these  children  may  finally  go  forth  into  the  world  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  level  with  the  hearing,  ready  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  prepared  to  secure  for  themselves  the  greatest  success  and  happiness 
obtainable. 

Every  child  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  public  good  demands, 
that  it  be  placed  in  favorable  conditions  and  that  all  unfavorable  con- 
ditions be  removed  as  far  as  possible.  It  has  a  right  to  an  education 
in  the  broadest  sense;  it  has  a  right  to  health  and  everything  that  life 
implies;  and  it  has  a  right  to  the  same  consideration  given  the  hearing 
child.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect,  conserve,  and  enforce  these 
rights.  If  there  are  circumstantial  impediments,  or  lack  of  laws,  regulations 
or  stimulants,  retarding  or  preventing  the  individual  deaf  from  obtaining 
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the  highest  perfection  of  which  he  is  susceptible,  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
have  the/3e  conditions  corrected  as  far  as  is  in  our  power. 

A  century  ago  the  deaf  were  practically  outside  the  pale  of  human 
thought  and  activities.  They  were  in  a  measure  thought  to  be  without 
reason,  and  were  little  less  than  outcasts  in  society.  Just  as  there  has 
been  an  evolution  in  races,  in  forms  of  government,  and  in  forms  of 
education  in  the  world  at  large;  just  so  there  has  been  an  evolution  in 
the  education  and  social  standing  of  the  deaf.  The  education  of  the  deaf 
has  kept  pace  with  the  education  of  the  hearing.  Today,  the  deaf  have 
become  components  of  the  state,  possessed  of  education,  on  a  level  with 
their  fellowmen  nearly  everywhere  in  the  scale  of  human  employment; 
capable  of  all  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  standing  in  the  full 
stature   of   citizenship. 

Education  has  ever  been  the  master  pension  of  Americans,  and  in 
its  wide  sweep  the  deaf,  too,  have  been  gathered  in.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  wonderful  attainments  that  the  deaf  have  made 
toward  the  rienness  and  fulness  of  living,  are  the  fruits  of  humanized 
society. 

Iowa  has  always  been  progressive  in  education.  The  deaf  of  Iowa 
are  rejoicing  in  the*  victory  won,  when  the  people  of  Iowa,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  general  assembly,  placed  their  stamp  of  approval 
upon  one  of  the  demanded,  and  fought  for  unquestionable  rights  of  the 
deaf,  when,  during  the  last  legislature,  they  placed  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Jfe&t  on  the  list  of  educational  institutions,  under  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

The  deaf  have  often  been  looked  upon  as  a  strange  class  in  a 
community,  and  too  often  been  classified  a/*  "  defectives. ' '  It  is  true, 
they  are  "  defectives ' '  in  the  sense  that  they  are  deprived  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  physical  senses.  However,  that  term  often 
carries  a  connotation  of  mental  or  even  moral  aberrance,  and  results  in 
the  infliction  upon  the  deaf  of  an  unnecessary  brand.  In  many  libraries 
we  find  the  deaf  are  classified  under  the  heading  "  defectives. ' '  Through 
ignorance,  people  often  look  upon  the  deaf  as  an  unhappy  class,  and  still 
worse  as  a  dependent  class.  Thus  in  many  ways  are  the  deaf  made  to 
suffer  from  popular  misconceptions,  and  quite  unnecessarily.  Too  long 
have  designations  been  employed  regarding  them  that  call  up  undeserved 
associations,  to  long  have  they  been  set  down  a*)  a  strange  and  uncertain 
body  of  human  beings,  removed  in  their  actions,  manners,and  modes  of 
thought  from  the  rest  of  society. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  with  its  great 
numbers  of  educators,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  its  literature, 
magazines,  and  newspapers;  that  there  still  remains  with  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  general  •  public  an  inexcusable  ignorance  concerning  the  deaf 
and  their  abilities.  We  have  come  through  almost  a  century  with  a  stigma 
attached  to  our  work.     There  is  no  class  of  people  that  will  remain  si- 
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lent  as  long  as  there  is  a  stigma  attached  to  their  class,  if  there  is  a 
possible  chance  of  removing  it.  The  feeling  in  this  matter  among  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf,  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  declaration,  made 
at  the  conference  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1914,  when  they  declared  the  following  as  a  "  Basic  Principle  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf:" 

"The  education  of  the  deaf  child  is  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right, 
not  of  charity — while  a  part  of  the  general  educational  movement,  is  a 
distinct  and  highly  specialized  branch  of  the  work  and,  as  such,  requires 
the  services  of  expert  educators  of  the  deaf — those  who  know  not  only 
the  commonly  applied  principles  of  general  pedagogy  and  psychology,  but 
who,  also,  through  special  training,  active  experience,  and  through  re- 
search work,  know  the  possibilities,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  deaf  child — who  clearly  know  what  is  possible  and  practicable  as 
opposed  to  the  impossible  and  theoretical  This  is  a  knowledge  not  pos- 
sessed even  by  those  who  proclaim  themselves  masters,  theoretically  or 
otherwise,  of  the  work  with  the  hearing  child,who,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
receives  his  education  largely  at  the  hands,  not  of  his  school  teachers,  but 
of  the  thousands  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  outside  of  the  school- 
room, and  through  the  thorough  acquisition  of  his  mother-tongue  with  its 
vocabulary  and  expression  which  come  to  him  naturally  and  easily  from 
the  very  day  of  his  birth,  and  all  of  which  is  denied  the  deaf  child. 
With  this  special  knowledge  of  deaf  child  nature  as  referred  to  above, 
acquired  through  years  of  study,  and  experience  with  the  deaf,  one 
may  readily  perceive  that  the  problems  presented  are  not  ordinary  ones, 
that  they  are  indeed  complex,  and  further,  that  the  ordinary  curricula, 
textbooks,  grade  divisions,  and  modes  of  procedure  adapted  to  the  hear- 
ing child  must  be  very  decidedly  modified  with  the  deaf  child.  To  those 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  this  knowledge 
does  not  come,  and  they  are  ill  prepared  to  criticise  methods,  progress, 
and  results  which  necessarily  must  be  seen  and  judged  from  a  view-point 
entirely  different  from  their  own." 

What  the  feeling  of  the  deaf  has  been  in  this  matter  for  many 
years  may  be  seen  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  them  ten  years  ago: 

' '  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  Eighth  Convention  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  the  Deaf,  assembled  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  July  4-6,  1907. 

"First:  That  education  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  simply  fulfil- 
ment of  its  duty  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  not  of  sympathetic 
charity  and  benevolence  to  the  deaf. 

"Second:  That  schools  for  the  deaf  should  not  be  known  and  re 
garde d,  nor  classified,  as  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  known  and  regarded  and  classified  as  strictly 
educational  institutions,  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  state 
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under  the  advisory  supervision  of  the  regularly  constituted  school  authori- 
ties, instead  of  being  supervised  by  boards  of  charity,  legislature  benev- 
olent committees,  and  the  like,  which  tends  to  foster  a  spirit  of  dependence  in 
the  pupils  and  marks  them  as  objects  of  charity,  wards  of  the  state,  etc., 
which  they  are  not  any  more  than  the  children  with  hearing  who  attend 
the  public  schools. 

" Third:  That  we  enter  our  vigorous  protest  against  the  constant 
association  and  comparison  in  convention  assemblies  of  whatever  nature, 
and  in  published  reports,  etc.,  of  deaf  children  with  the  feeble-minded, 
the  epileptic,  the  insane,  the  incorrigible,  the  physically  deformed  and 
diseased,  with  inmates  of  penal  institutions  and  others  of  like  classes, 
generally  referred  to  as  "def eetives,"  a  term  which  we  resent  as  oppro- 
brious when  applied  to  the  deaf,  used  as  it  commonly  is  to  designate  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical  degeneracy. ' ' 

The  members  of  our  board  of  control  have  been  broad  minded  men, 
able  and  willing  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  require  an  entirely  different  treatment  from  the  inmates  of  an  insane 
hospital,  a  prison,  or  a  reform  school.  But  the  old  idea  of  charity  under 
which  our  school,  in  common  with  other  state  schools  for  the  deaf,  was 
established,  fostered  by  the  unfortunate  name  of  "asylum"  given  to  the 
early  schools,  has  persisted  into  this  age  of  progressiveness.  The  early 
schools  for  the  deaf  established  in  this  country,  though  their  object  was 
educational,,  were  looked  upon  as  charitable  institutions.  Then,  too,  the 
fact  that  pupils  receive  free,  board  and  lodging,  while  a£  the  school  for 
the  deaf  may  add  to  the  persistency  of  the  idea  of  charity.  Thip  charitable 
feature,  however,  plays  a  slight  and  almost  negligible  part  in  the  work 
of  the  schools,  being  in  fact,  only  incidental,  and  the  educational  aims 
take  precedence   over   all  else. 

The  question  presents  itself :  "Is  the  state  doing  what  it  can  to 
place  its  deaf  before  the  public  in  the  proper  light I"  We  rejoice  in 
the  step  taken  by  placing  our  school  in  a  class  with,  our  purely  educational 
institutions,  it  is  indeed  a  great  step  forward.  We  are  glad  that  Iowa  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  line  of  progressiveness,  and  we  hope  that  our 
sister  institutions  of  other  states  may  soon  be  the  recipients  of  similar  acts. 

It  is  only  through  emphasizing  the  purely  educational  nature  of  our 
work  that  the  public  will  be  brought  to  understand  its  true  character, 
that  the  parents  will  be  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school  and 
that  the  children  will  be  properly  trained  to  depend  upon  themselves 
alone  for  support 

Because  of  the  associations  involved  in  the  charity  connection, 
which  are  not  shared  by  the  regular  schools,  and  because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  public  to  translate  this  connection  in  terms  of  charity  in  the  after- 
life of  the  deaf,  the  school  for  the  deaf  has  had  reason  to  protest  against 
the  connection.  Since  education  is  the  one  purpose  of  our  school  and  its 
operations  have  been  conducted  solely  to  this  end,  it  is  justly  entitled  to 
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the  educational  classification  that  has  only  recently  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  so  let  it  be  held  and  treated  to  the  farthest  possible  extent.  Now  it 
w  hoped  that  on  entering  upon  this  higher  and  coveted  plane,  the  deaf, 
through  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  on  this  subject,  may  obtain  bet- 
ter standards  of  comparisons,  and  an  equal  chance  with  the  class  of  people 
with  whom  they  associate.  It  is  desired,  too,  that  the  state  will  do  what- 
ever falls  within  its  power  to  enlighten  the  general  public  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  deaf,  and  in  its  way  help  eradicate  these  misnomers  which  the 
deaf  rightfully  resent.  More  publicity  of  exact  facts  concerning  the 
deaf  in  educational  literature,  and  through  the  press,  would  be  one  way 
to  help  in  this  work. 

Superintendent  Henry  W.  Rothert  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf, 
labored  incessently  for  years  to  have  a  law  enacted  that  would  bring  the 
deaf  children  of  Iowa  into  school.  Such  a  law  was  finally  passed  in  1909 
in  the  form  of  an  act  providing  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  College  for  the  Blind.  The 
arguments  for  such  a  law  were  well  founded  and  concrete  evidences  of 
its  need  could  easily  be  cited  throughout  our  state  as  well  as  other  states. 
The  passing  of  this  act  was  in  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  deaf  child 
to  an  early  and  complete  education  in  order  that  it  might  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  up  life's  work  after  school  age.  This  law  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  deaf,  as  well  as  to  authorities  in  bringing  deaf  chil- 
dren to  school. 

The  deaf  child  ha/3  a  right  to  enter  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
age  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  chance  for  mental  development  at  a  time 
when  its  mind  is  most  susceptible  to  new  ideas  and  new  thoughts.  If  the 
deaf  children  of  Iowa  are  not  brought  to  school  in  early  childhood  they 
must  necessarily  be  the  losers,  not  because  of  their  own  negligence,  but 
because  of  the  ignorance,  or  negligence,  or  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
parentp;  or  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  laws  to  deal  with  them. 
The  state  is  the  loser  in  the  end,  because  the  educationally  neglected  child 
will  not  be  the  credit  to  the  state,  nor  to  itself,  that  it  would  be  if  prop- 
erly educated.    This  is  more  true  of  the  deaf  child  than  of  the  hearing. 

Last  fall  two  girls  from  Waverly,  Iowa,  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
six  years  old  respectively,  entered  our  school.  They  had  received  no  in- 
struction whatever  and  consequently  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  them 
in  the  beginners'  class.  Some  time  ago,  a  boy  seventeen  years  old  was 
sent  to  onr  school  from  Mason  City  and  another  boy  sixteen  years  old  was 
sent  from  Davenport.  Such  cases  have  come  to  our  attention  frequently 
in  other  schools  for  the  deaf.  Such  pupils  present  the  most  difficult 
problems  to  the  teacher.  People  who  have  had  no  experience  with  this 
class  of  pupils  do  not  begin  to  realize  what  amount  of  patient  and 
painstaking  work  is  required  of  the  teacher.  Time  comes  when  such 
pupils  realize  their  handicap.  They  feel  the  sting  of  the  misnomers 
applied  to  them  because  of  their  lack  of  education. 

According  to  the  records  at  our  school  there  would  be  three  deaf 
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children  of  school  age  in  Dubuque.  Now  the  supporters  of  the  Day  School, 
afked  for  in  that  city,  claim  they  have  found  ten  deaf  children  within 
the  age  limit  of  ten  years,  set  by  law,  for  the  Day  School.  In  Des  Moines, 
supporters  of  the  Day  School  claim  to  have  found  at  least  eight  deaf  chil- 
dren below  ten  years  of  age,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  our  school 
•  records  show.  These  are  only  two  communities  in  this  great  state.  Tak- 
ing the  foregoing  facts  into  consideration,  are  not  those  of  us  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  children,  and  in  our  state  as 
well,  justified  in  believing  that  there  are  a  number  of  deaf  children  who 
are  not  receiving  the  benefits  provided  for  them  by  the  state,  and  that 
the  present  compulsory  education  law  does  not  accomplish  all  that  its 
originators  expected  it  to  do.  Its  provision  for  finding  the  deaf  child 
and  bringing  it  into  our  school  seems  inadequate. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  in  the  United  States,  one  deaf  per- 
son for  each  fifteen  hundred  population.  Applying  this  percentage  to  the 
population  of  Iowa,  which  is  about  two  million,  we  would  have  about 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty  deaf  people  in  our  state.  According  to  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  deaf  are  of 
school  age.  This  would  indicate  that  there  are  four  hundred  deaf  of 
school  age  in  Iowa.  Allowing  one  hundred  for  probable  miscalculations,  we 
should  still  have  three  hundred  deaf  in  our  school.  About  two-thirds  of 
this  number  attended  school  this  year.  Is  it  not  evident,  yes  imperative, 
that  if  our  present  law  does  not  reach  these  children,  provision  should  be 
made  by  which  they  can  be  found,  and  sent  to  school  in  due  time. 

Even  though  it  is  the  God  given  right  bt  the  deaf  child  to  receive 
an  education,  and  the  state  has  bounteously  provided  for  it,  yet  we  often 
find  that  through  the  ignorance  or  shortsightedness  of  the  parents  many 
deaf  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school  without  graduation  or  discharge  be- 
fore the  age  limit  has  been  reached.  Sometimes  the  temptation  to  take  up 
work  on  their  own  account  causes  them  to  leave  school  too  early  in  life; 
sometimes  it  ip  done  because  the  pupil  finds  the  school  routine  too  irksome; 
and  too  often  \i  the  pupil  called  away  through  the  greed  of  the  parents 
requiring  his  help  on  the  farm.  A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  drop  * 
out  of  our  schools  each  year  without  graduation  or  discharge.  The  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  has  had  its  share  of  this  class.  These  pupils  have  not 
been  prepared  to  assume  life's  duties  and  should  remain  in  school  for  a 
longer  period,  both  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  state.  These  deaf 
pupils  do  not  realize  the  mistake  they  are  making  until  later  in  life 
when  it  is  to  late  to  correct  it.  Therefore,  for  the  good  of  such  pupils 
if  our  present  law  cannot  3top  this  " dropping  out,"  it  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  include  such  necessary  power. 

Indiana  has  a  law  that  seems  to  cover  this  subject  fairly  satis- 
factorily and  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  Superintendent  Richard  O. 
Johnson,  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  as  to  the  workings  of  that 
law.  He  says:   if Under  the  new  law  all  of  this  'dropping  out'  will  be 
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stopped,  for  no  pupil  can  be  employed  by  any  one  during  the  school  term 
unless  holding  the  superintendent's  certificate  of  discharge;  and  any 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  the  child,  who  shall 
permit  its  employment,  and  the  person  employing  it,  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  eighteen  years  (except  during  the  summer  vacation)  with- 
out such  a  certificate  of  discharge  duly  presented,  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  is  to  be  fined  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars. 

' '  Another  section  of  the  new  law  provides  that  a  confirmed  truant, 
boy  or  girl,  may  be  sent  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  or  of  the 
circuit  court  to  one  of  the  custodial  institutions  of  the  state,  to  be  kept 
and  maintained  there  the  year  round -under  the  rules  of  the  institution  to 
which  commitment  was  made." 

Section  3  of  the  Iowa  law  providing  for  the  education  of  deaf  and 
blind  children  is  similar  to  a  part  of  the  Indiana  law,  and  should  he  the 
means  of  keeping  the  deaf  child  in  school  after  it  has  been  found  and  sent 
there.  However,  quite  a  number  of  deaf  pupils  quit  school  before  they 
have  obtained  the  education  the  state  has  provided  for  them. 

I  am  not  ready  to  state  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  method  to 
find  the  deaf  children  and  bring  them  to  school.  However,  it  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  state  employing  one  or  more  experienced  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  at  a  fair  salary,  to  travel  over  the  state  during  their  vacation 
and  search  for  these  children,  according  to  a  system  laid  down  by  the 
proper   authorities. 

Every  one,  from,  the  strongest  athelete  down  to  the  bedridden  in- 
valid, needs  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  exercise.  Bational  exercise 
should  produce,  first  of  all,  a  foundation  for  an  enlarged,  expanded,  and 
uplifted  body.  The  masters  of  men  in  all  times,  men  at  the  top  in  every 
line  of  human  effort,  were  not  alone  those  whose  bodies  were  large  and 
strong,  but  those  in  whom  physical  exercise  of  some  sort  was  an  almost  cease- 
less characteristic.  In  the  Bible,  also,  we  find  that  those  whom  God  chose 
as  leaders  were  of  strong  physique. 

Still  water  becomes  stagnant,  while  running  water  purifies  itself. 
Franklin  said,  "Sloth  like  rust  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears,"  and 
Goethe  emphasized  thw  when  he  said,  "Nature  knows  no  pause  and  at- 
taches a  curse  upon  all  inaction." 

There  are  hours  in  every  twenty-four  of  a  human  being's  life;  the 
employment  of  which  is  in  his  own  individual  right,  and  which,  by  na- 
ture *s  laws,  must  be  devoted  to  recuperation  of  wasted  energies,  and 
regeneration  of  failing  strength.  Imperative  as  these  laws  are  in  their 
enforcement  over  the  natural,  animal  man,  they  equally  govern  that  spirit- 
ual, mental  part  of  man,  which  bears  the  nearest  affinity  to  that  Supreme 
Being  we   call   God. 

To  recognize  these  requirements,  to  appreciate  their  beneficial  re- 
sults, and  to  offer  no  hindrance  to  their  operation,  is  the  privilege  of  the 
individual.      All    our    institutions    for   the    deaf    are    maintained    for    th* 
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ultimate  good  of  the  pupils.  Every  dollar,  every  effort,  every  energy  ex- 
pended should  be  with  a  view  to  this  purpose.  Therefore,  as  a  means,  in 
part,  to  this  deserved  end,  whatever  conduces  to  promote,  continue,  or 
restore  health,  to  prompt  mental  activity  in  the  direction  of  what  is  good, 
to  stimulate  renewed  efforts  for  betterment  and  advancement,  to  create 
contentment  and  cheerfulness,  and  to  instill  in  the  youthful  or  adult  mind 
a  true  appreciation  of  life  for  life's  sake,  should  be  allotted  a  place  in 
the  daily  curriculum  of  all  placed  under  the  fostering  care  and  controll- 
ing guadianship  of  the  state. 

Constant,  never  varying  routine  becomes  monotonous,  irksome,  de- 
vitalizing, tending  to  both  mental  and  physical  impairment.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  overdo  the  physical  culture  movement  as  was  done  in  an- 
cient times  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  nor  should  we  allow  our  youth  to 
adhere  to  the  other  extreme  of  not  attempting  physical  recreation,  as  did 
the  men  in  the  era  known  as  the  "Revival  of  Learning.' '  Having  these 
two  extremes,  it  should  be  evident  to  the  authorities  of  our  institutions, 
that  there  may  be  a  proper  medium  by  which  to  care  for  the  physical 
condition  of  the  individual  pupiL 

Physical  culture  is  considered  of  vital  importance  for  its  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  health,  and  its  value  as  an  educational  factor.  Cleanli- 
ness of  habit,  courage,  truthfulness,  generosity,  firmness,  force,  kindness, 
and  honor,  are  important  qualities  that  deaf  children  should  be  taught 
to  cultivate.  In  order  that  the  child  may  be  able,  to  attain  these  qualities, 
it  must  possess  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body.  It  is  the  physical  weakling, 
generally  the  bashful  thin-faced  "mamma's  darling,"  afraid-of-a-healthy- 
rough-and-tumble  game,  who  is  the  sneak  or  telltale. 

We  take  for  granted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  prevent 
impairment  of  the  child's  physical  efficiency,  and  to  employ  means  to 
counteract  whatever  deterioration  may  result  as  an  incident  to  school  life, 
so  that  the  child  may  return  to  the  parental  home  enjoying  at  least  that 
amount  of  physical  power  which  it  possessed  when  entering  the  school, 
augmented  by  the  growth  and  development  that  is  natural  to  its  years. 
It  is  the  very  least  demand  that  we  can  make  upon  the  schools  from  a 
hygienic  view-point. 

There  are  many  unhygienic  influences  at  work  during  school  life. 
There  are  forces  that  act  slowly  but  surely  upon  the  skeletal  frame  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  certain  well-known  school  deformities.  Our 
school  endeavors  to  minimize  these  evils  by  attention  to  proper  seating, 
proper  relation  to  sources'  of  light,  proper  breathing,  and  exercise  such  as 
the  pupils  can  get  in  games  and  sports.  But  it  does  not  suffice,  as  is  well 
testified  by  the  lack  of  proper  physical  bearing  found  in  the  pupils  as 
they  advance  through  the  grades.  Deaf  pupils  in  particular  need  to  un- 
derstand and  apply  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  to  possess  organic  vigor 
to  make  them  desirable  citizens  after  they  leave  school. 

Many  of  our  pupils  need  corrective  gymnastics  for  the  correction 
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of  diseases,  deformities,  and  defects  of  posture;  also  educational  gym- 
nastics for  the  development  of  facility  in  the  use  of  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Often  the  moral  nature  shares  in  the  imperfections  of  the  physical 
and  mental  state.  There  is  a  class  of  youthful  degenerates  who  can  be 
improved  during  their  growing  period  through  the  training  of  the  body, 
mental   improvement   following  in   time. 

Athletic  contests  if  properly  managed  should  be  encouraged  in  all 
schools.  They  cultivate  the  ability  to  make  supreme  and  sustained  efforts, 
to  see  quickly  and  to  decide  promptly;  they  give  the  kind  of  bodily  con- 
trol which  makes  for  physical  efficiency.  Besides  all  this,  they  teach  co- 
operation, self-control,  perseverence,  pluck,  justice  and  fairness,  The 
moral  training  resulting  from  the  right  kind  of  athletics  is  as  valuable 
as  the  physical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  age  of  progressiveness  that  the  deaf 
children  are  entitled  to  a  physical  education  a/9  a  part  of  their  school 
course.  Their  need  of  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  hearing  child.  The 
deaf  child  does  not  exert  himself  in  play  in  a  manner  that  the  hearing 
child  does.  He  does  not  get  as  much  out  of  play  as  his  hearing  brother 
or  sister.  Note  the  physically  untrained  child  who  is  deaf,  how  he  drags 
his  feet  while  walking;  how  unstable  his  movements  are;  how  lacking  in 
those  spirited  characteristics  usually  found  in  the  hearing  child.  Theory 
seems  worthless  to  the  deaf  child  without  practice.  These  pupils  must  be 
urged,  directed,  and  shown  regularly.  I  often  feel  very  sorry  for  our  chil- 
dren when  I  realize  how  their  present  condition  could  be  improved  by  prop- 
er physical  direction,  which  they  now  lack. 

Educators  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  physical,  the  moral, 
and  the  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual  in  a  well-organized  educational 
system.  They  also  recognize  that  social  and  moral  development  can  come 
only  by  practice  and  not  by  any  amount  of  theorizing  or  ethical  principles. 
Since  this  is  true,  and  since  the  activities  of  physical  education  offer  so 
great  an  opportunity  for  this  training  to  the  deaf,  these  activities  should 
have  an  important  place  in  their  school  life,  and  they  demand  most  thor- 
ough and  intelligent  supervision.  Physical  education  should  be  made  a 
special  and  distinct  part  of  our  curriculum  just  as  it  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  best  public  schools  of  today  throughout  our  country.  Teach- 
ers know  the  value  of  such  education  to  the  deaf  child's  development  of 
a  sounder  body,  and  a  better  mind,  but  they  have  not  the  time,  nor  do 
they  possess  the  proper  knowledge  for  that  kind  of  instruction.  Such 
work  requires  system  and  uninterrupted  attention  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rector. ExperieAce  has  taught  school  boards  and  city  fathers  that  physi- 
cal culture  is  necessary  and  that  a  director  must  be  trained  along  this 
particular  line,  just  as  well  as  teachers  in  the  literary  department  have 
l»een  trained  for  their  particular  work.  It  is  necessary  that  the  physical 
director  be  a  specialist.  Bodily  development,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
must  be  to  him  a  compelling  interest.  He  must  be  of  that  broad  type  of 
specialist,  who  can  see  the  value  of  other  lines  of  work  as  well  as  his  own; 
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see  their  relations  and  make  his  specialty  contribute  to  the  common  good. 
Physical  education  has  long  claimed  to  give  a  moral  and  social 
training  through  athletic  games.  In  the  administrate  of  these  games, 
especially,  if  so  administered  as  to  reach  the  student  body  as  a  whole, 
the  director  comes  into  very  close  cdntact  with  the  entire  student  life. 
He  comes  to  know  more  intimately,  than  any  one  else,  the  pupils  with  whom 
he  is  working.  His  view  point  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  member 
of  the  faculty,  in  that  he  touches  more  closely  than  the  others  the  less 
formal  side  of  the  school  life.  The  play  spirit  is  a  thing  for  which  he  is 
always  striving.  Nowhere,  as  in  a  game  in  which  he  is  really  interested, 
is  a  boy  so  completely  without  reserve  or  ,self-consciousness,  so  lacking 
in  formal  action.  Here  the  director  sees  the  pupil  when  he  is  absolutely 
himself. 

The  fact  that  the  physical  director  knows  his  pupils  in  this  intimate 
way  places  upon  him  the  double  responsibility; first  to  the  pupil  in  making 
his  training  count  for  genuine  development;  and  second  to  the  school, 
in  getting  the  pupil's  point  of  view  and  giving  it  back  to  the  school. 
The  physical  director,  as  a  member  of  the  faculty,  naturally  has  the 
teacher's  point  of  view,  and  with  his  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with 
the  pupil's  point  of  view  he  would  be  able  to  lead  teacher  and  pupil  to 
a  better  understanding  of  each  other.  The  physical  conditions  and  needs 
of  our  deaf  children  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  hearing,  and  the 
physical  director  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  situation  from  a  scientific 
and  practical  standpoint. 

Institutions  often  undervalue  the  importance  of  such  work,  fail- 
ing to  offer  sufficient  financial  inducement  to  attract  trained  and  educated 
men,  or  to  give  this  department  of  teaching  proper  representation  and ' 
recognition  upon  their  faculties.  As  a  result,  instead  of  specially  trained 
hygienists,  we  have  supervisors,  printers,  and  tired-out  school  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  physical  well-being  of  our  pupils.  A  man  doing  such 
double  duty  cannot  be  expected  to  be  able  to  direct  his  best  thoughts 
and  energy  to  one  particular  kind  of  work.  The  position  of  physical  in- 
structor is  of  major  importance  and  demands  a  fairly  liberal  remunera- 
tion. A  competent  director  deserves  and  has  need  of  as  large  a  salary 
as  that  paid  to  other  members  of  the  school  faculty. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  value  of  physi- 
cal education  for  the  deaf  will  be  better  understood  by  those  in  authority, 
and  that  funds  will  be  made  available  for  the  supply  of  such  education 
which  is  of  so  great  value  to  the  deaf  child,  and  therefore  should  be 
theirs   by   right. 

In  conclusion,  when  we  who  have  the  interests  of  the  deaf  at  heart; 
first,  knowing  that  conditions  exist  that  tend  to  withhold  from  them  a 
perfect  feeling  of  equality,  of  respect,  and  of  honor;  second,  knowing  that 
our  present  law  does  not  provide  for  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  satis- 
factory method  of  finding  the  deaf  child   as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough 
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to  enter  school,  and  that  the  law  does  not  enable  authorities  to  keep  the 
pupil  in  school  until  he  or  she  graduates  or  is  discharged,  which  means 
that  they  go  out  into  the  world  unprepared  to  assume  life's  duties;  and 
third,  knowing  the  urgent  need  of  physical  education  for  the  deaf,  a  right 
they  are  deprived  of  through  lack  of  funds  for  obtaining  a  competent 
physical  director,  are  we  free  from  the  charge  of  failure  to  do  our  duty 
if  we  pass  them  by  without  doing  all  in  our  power  to  have  these  conditions 
changed  and  corrected? 
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By  W.  J.  Dixon,  Chairman,  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions  in  Iowa, 
among  other  duties,  are  required  by  law  to  visit  each  of  the  state  insane 
hospitals  once  each  month  and  visit  all  of  the  institutions  at  least  twice  a 
year.  It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  statute  to  make  each  member  of 
the  board  familiar  with  the  state  institutions  which  are  placed  under  its 
care.  As  the  title  of  the  paper  would  indicate,  these  observations  are  made 
at  random  after  observing  the  working  of  the  different  institutions. 

,  The  State  Penitentiary  is  located  at  Fort  Madison  in  Lee  County, 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  It  was  located  at  this  point 
in  1839,  when  most  of  the  settlements  in  Iowa  were  made  along  the  extreme 
eastern  portion,  bordering  the  Mississippi  River.  The  location  of  this  in- 
stitution is  not  dt  all  suited  to  the  present  needs  of  the  state.  It  is  very 
costly  to  transport  prisoners  from  three-fourths  of  the  state  to  the  present 
state  prison.  The  county  of  Clinton  is  on  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of 
Iowa,  yet  it  would  be  cheaper  to  transport  prisoners  from  the  city  of  Clin- 
ton to  the  central  part  of  the  state  than  it  is  costing  to  transport  them 
to  Fort  Madison,  the  present  location.  It  is  very  expensive  to  administer 
or.  account  of  its  out-of-the-way  location,  and  the  location  of  the  prison 
itself  is  in  an  unsightly,  unsanitary  place,  being  located  under  a  hill  that 
makes  the  temperature  extremely  high  in  the  hot  days  of  summer.  The 
small  farm  of  242  acres,  which  belongs  to  the  prison,  is  located  out  in  the 
country  about  two  miles.  This  land  has  been  farmed  for  probably  75  or 
80  years  and  to  maintain  and  keep  it  up  would  require  large  expenditures 
for  fertilizing. 

A  modern  penitentiary  should  have  a  large  farm  in  connection  there- 
with. It  should  be  built  out  in  the  open  and  should  have  on  the  land, 
if  possible,  clay  suitable  for  making  brick  and  tile.  The  Michigan  State 
Prison  at  Jackson  has  some  2100  acres  of  good  land  farmed  in  connection 
with  the  prison  and  has  some  other  profitable  industries.  The  last  report 
of  the  warden  shows  that  no  appropriations , whatever  will  be  required  for 
the  support  of  the  Michigan  institution  for  the  coming  two  years.  The 
well  conducted  farm  and  the  other  prison  industries  have  earned  enough 
money  or  will  earn  enough  money  to  maintain  the  entire  expense  of  the 
prison. 
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In  my  opinion  the  state  of  Iowa  should  sell  the  present  plant  of  the 
state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison  to  the  best  advantage;  also  the  land  in 
connection  therewith,  and  authorize  the  purchase  of  at  least  1500  acres  of 
good  land  somewhere  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  where  it  would  be 
accessible  by  railroads  or  interurban  to  the  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  gradually  build  up  a  new  prison  at  this  location. 

More  land  /should  be  purchased  adjacent  to  The  Reformatory  at 
Anamosa,  and  a  prison  camp  should  be  established  in  connection  therewith, 
where  the  warden  could  send  honor  prisoners.  A  farm  could  be  run  quite 
profitably  at  this  point  and  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be  a  great 
money  saver  for  the  state,  besides  being  a  great  benefit  to  the  men.  This 
farm  should  consist  of  400  or  500  acres  of  the  best  land  obtainable.  Almost 
all  of  the  buildings  at  The  Reformatory  are  in  good  condition,  but  the 
institution  needs  the  farm  colony.  I  believe  it  is  very  important  to  main- 
tain discipline  in  state  prisons.  Some  of  the  eastern  penitentiaries  have 
placed  the  discipline  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  convicts  themselves.  This 
plan  has  not  altogether  been  a  success,  yet  I  believe  in  the  honor  system 
of  handling  prisoners  in  our  penitentiary  and  reformatory,  but  the  system 
itself  should  be  carefully  worked  out  by  the  warden,  and  none  but  tried 
aud  trusty  men  placed  up6n  the  honor  roll. 

Carlyle  has  said  that  *  *  There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  even  sacred- 
ness  in  labor. ' ' 

In  visiting  the  different  wards  in  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  monotony  of  patients  sitting  in  idleness 
in  chairs  in  the  long  corridors  without  employment  or  diversion.  Of  course, 
I  understand  the  rule  is  to  take  all  of  the  patients  out  for  a  walk  twice 
each  day  or  oftener,  but  I  am  wondering  if  more  of  the  patients  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  take  an  interest  in  farming  or  in  work  in  the  shops  f  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  hospitals  when  I  found  pome 
of  the  patients  on  a  back  ward  making  crude  willow  baskets.  While  it 
is  true  the  baskets  were  not  a  work  of  art,  yet  they  are  useful  and  were 
being  used  in  the  institution,  but  above  all  the  patients  were  employed. 
Could  this  work  be  extended!  Could  a  plan  be  inaugurated  to  have  a 
flower  garden  for  each  female  ward  in  the  different  hospitals  and  hold 
the  patients  from  that  ward  responsible  for  the  condition  of  their  particu- 
lar flower  garden  and  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  kept  flower  beds!  Would 
enough  of  the  patients  take  an  interest  to  make  this  worth  trying! 

I  have  visited  a  few  insane  hospitals  in  other  3tates  and  I  think 
the  food  served  the  patients  in  the  Iowa  institutions  is  more  nourishing, 
more  healthful  and  more  palatable  than  in  any  other  hospital  that  I  know 
of.  Undoubtedly  in  the  employment  of  hundreds  of  attendants  and  nurses, 
an  occasional  attendant  will  be  neglectful  and  perhaps  brutal  in  the  care 
of  the  patients,  bufr  I  believe  under  the  Iowa  system  th\s  abuse  of  patients 
is  brought  down  to  a  minimum. 
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I  think  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Eldora  should  extend  the 
instruction  in  the  excellent  trade  schools  which  they  have  there  now.  An 
extensive  auto  repairing  shop  might  be  maintained  in  the  institution  with 
profit  to  the  community  and  financial  help  to  the  school.  The  automobile 
and  motor  truck  are  becoming  well  nigh  indispensable,  and  good  repair 
shops  to  take  care  of  these  machines  will  have  to  be  maintained.  Thip  would 
be  excellent  instruction  for  many  of  our  boys  in  the  Eldora  school.  Also 
an  extension  of  the  blacksmith  trade,  and  the  shoe  and  printing  shops  is 
very  desirable. 

The  scheme  of  having  a  flower  garden  for  the  different  cottages  in 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Mitchellville  is  an  excellent  one,  especially 
the  plan  of  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  kept  flower  bed.  I  think  the  girls 
at  this  institution  would  take  an  interest  in  poultry  raising.  Almost  every 
girl  likes  to  take  care  of  chickens  and  the  poultry  business  at  this  school 
should  be  built  up.  Vegetable  gardening  should  also  be  extended  and 
more  vegetables  for  home  consumption  rased  at  the  institution. 

.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  parole  system 
for  both  the  school  at  Mitchellville  ami  the  one  at   Eldora. 

There  are  more  than  1500  children  in  the  Institution  For  Feeble- 
minded Children  at  Glenwood  and  over  200  on  the  waiting  list.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  make  any  extensive  enlargement  of  this  institution, 
as  1500  feeble  minded  children  are  about  as  many  as  one  superintendent 
can  well  take  care  of.  I  am  wondering  if  some  of  the  letter  class  of  boys 
could  not  be  placed  out  in  homes  on  farms  with  trusted  people!  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  as  apparently  the  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  state 
is  increasing  fast  and  some  worthy  cases  have  been  on  the  waiting  list  for 
months.  If  there  is  no  chance  of  placing  out  any  of  these  children  and  it  is 
riot  deemed  advisable  to  enlarge  the  present  institution,  then  the  next 
alternative  will  be  a  second  feeble-minded  institution  in  Iowa. 

On  May  30th  there  were  443  children  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
at  Davenport.  The  average  daily  population  for  the  biennial  period  is 
507,  and  during  the  last  biennial  period  714  children  have  been  placed  out 
in  homes  under  the  supervision  of  the  two  state  agents.  A  course  in  home 
economics  and  manual  training  has  been  established  at  this  institution  in  the 
past  year  with  excellent  results.  While  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
idea  of  placement  of  these  children  as  soon  as  a  good  home  can  be  found 
and  the  children  ready  to  go,  yet  I  think  good  grade  and  industrial  schools 
should  be  maintained  at  the  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  who 
remain,  as  we  realize  from  past  experience  that  all  children  in  this  insti- 
tution  are  not  suitable  for  placement. 

Fifty -two  years  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  finds  940  members 
in  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Marshalltown.  Additional  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  last  general  assembly  for  more  dormitories  for  the  home.  The 
average  age  of  the  old  soldiers  in  the  home  at  present  is  about  74  years, 
and  they  are  receiving  the  care  that  a  grateful  state  and  nation  owes  them 
for  a  splendid  service  rendered  in  preserving  the  republic. 
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The  buildings  at  the  State  Hospital  and  Colony  for  Epileptics  are 
about  completed  and  the  institution  should  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  in  a  short  time.  I  think  we  will  all  be  satisfied  with  the  plan  of 
housing  the  better  grade  of  epileptics  in  the  one  story  fireproof  building. 
The  low  grade  patients  can  of  course  be  taken  care  of  in  two  story  build- 
ings which  are  less  expensive  to  build.  We  look  for  good  results  from 
this  new  institution  as  it  is  well  located  and  has  a  farm  of  excellent  land 
and  a  bright  outlook  to  start  with. 

The  State  Sanatorium  at  Oakdale  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  way  is  do- 
ing a  splendid  work  in  taking  care  of  patients  afflicted  with  the  dread  di- 
sease of  tuberculosis.  The  grounds  have  been  improved  and  made  more 
attractive  for  the  patients  by  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  like  all  of  our 
institutions,  it  is  crowded  and  new  buildings  should  be  erected  and  the 
institution  extended. 

I  commend  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  the  superintendent, 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  excellent  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  this  board  since  its  organization.  The  school  is  doing  a 
fine  work  in  its  line  and  should  continue  to  expand  and  grow  in  the  great 
work  of  educating  the  deaf  child  in  Iowa. 

The  buildings  at  the  Women's  Reformatory  are  progressing  satis- 
factorily and  the  institution  should  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates 
before  the  coming  winter. 

The  writer  in  a  few  days  will  close  four  years  and  two  months  ser- 
vice as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control.  I  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  this  work.  I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy 
extended  to  me  by  the  executives  and  officers  of  the  different  institutions. 
I  shall  always  look  back  upon  my  service  on  the  Board  of  Control  with 
pleasant  memories. 
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QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE 

OF  THE 

Executive  Officers  of  State  Institutions 

WITH  THE 

State  Board  of  Control 

OCTOBER,  1917. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  beginning  September  11,  1917,  at 
nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  Chairman  A.  M.  McColl,  presiding. 
Present  — 
Max  E.  Witte,  Superintendent,  Clarinda  State  Hospital 
Henry  W.  Eothert,  Superintendent,  School  for  the  Deaf 
Fred  L.  Mahannah,  Superintendent,  Soldiers'  Orphans' 

Home 
W.  L.  Euser,  Superintendent,  Training  School  for  Boys 
George  Mogridge,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children 
W.  P.  Crumbacker,  Superintendent,  Independence  State 

Hospital 
M.C.Mackin,  Superintendent,  State  Hospital  for  Inebriates 

B.  C.  Whitehill,  Commandant,  Soldiers'  Home 

Lucy  M.  Sickels,  Superintendent,  Training  School  for  Girls 

C.  F.  Applegate,  Superintendent,  Mount  Pleasant  State 

Hospital 
H.  V.  Scarborough,  Superintendent,  State  Sanatorium 

Absent  — 
C.  C.  McClaughry,  Warden,  The  Reformatory 
George  Donohoe,  Superintendent,  Cherokee  State  Hospital 
J.  R.  Perkins,  Warden,  State  Penitentiary 
M.  N.  Yoldeng,  Superintendent,  State  Hospital  and  Colony 

for  Epileptics 
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TREES  AND  SHEUBS  FOB  THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

IN  IOWA. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  up  our  regular  program 
now,  and  the  first  paper  is  entitled,  "Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the 
Home  Beautiful  in  Iowa,"  by  Max  E  Witte,  M.  D.,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Clarinda  State  Hospital  at  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  274. 

The  Chairman :  This  splendid  paper  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Superintendent  Applegate:  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  this  most  excellent  paper.  We  have  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant quite  a  few  trees  that  Superintendent  Witte  has  mentioned, 
and  also  the  flowering  shrubs.  Each  year  I  come  to  appreciate 
more  and  more  these  beautiful  trees.  We  have  not  had  the  suc- 
cess in  planting  native  trees,  or  setting  out  small  trees  that  we 
expected.  We  have  set  out  more  than  one  thousand,  and  of  that 
number,  possibly  not  more  than  two  hundred  are  growing.  It 
may  be  a  fault  in  planting.  We  have  set  them  out,  both  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall.  Sometimes  dry  weather  came  on  after 
planting,  and  sometimes  I  believe  it  was  the  fault  in  planting. 

We  have  several  beautiful  trees  on  our  lawn  Superintend- 
ent Witte  has  not  mentioned,  called  the  yellowwood.  There  are 
several  of  them  around  the  Capitol  Building  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  We  also  have  a  variety  of  cedar  trees,  and  a  large  variety  of 
shrubbery,  which  if  carefully  selected,  beautify  the  lawns,  as  we 
pll  know,  very  much.  I  suppose  we  have  done  something  at  Mount 
Pleasant  that  should  not  have  been  done,  and  still,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  injured  the  landscape  effect  very  much.  Some  of  oar 
cedar  trees  were  trimmed  up  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  we  were 
told  that  would  kill  them.  But  the  trees  did  not  die,  and  in  some 
respects  have  beautified  the  lawn. 

I  think  our  most  thrifty  tree  in  southeastern  Iowa,  is  the 
elm.  We  also  have  several  groups  of  chestnut  trees.  They  not 
only  beautify  the  lawn  by  the  flowers,  but  the  fruit  is  quite  at- 
tractive to  both  the  patients  and  the  townspeople. 

The  planting  and  grouping  of  trees  I  think,  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  selection. 
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Superintendent  Kuser :  I  have  listened  with  much  interest 
to  Superintendent  Witte's  paper.  I  am  not  well  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubs  to  fully  appreciate  it  and  do  not  rise 
with  any  thought  of  discussing  the  paper. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Doctor  Witte  a  few  questions.  In  the 
last  two  or  three  years  we  have  lost  some  silver  birch,  also  two 
large  elm  trees,  without  apparently  noticing  any  injury.  The 
birches  died,  one  side  of  a  tree  at  a  time.  The  elms  seemed  to 
die  as  a  whole  and  we  were  unable  to  discover  why  they  should 
have  died.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  Doctor  Witte  could  give  us 
any  light  on  the  matter,  with  a  view  of  preventing  further  loss 
of  such  beautiful  trees. 

We  have  done  some  tree  surgery,  such  as  filling  and  clean- 
ing out  dead  wood,  where  a  limb  has  been  cut  off  and  too  much  of 
a  stump  left  and  rot  has  set  in,  or  where  there  has  been  an  injury 
to  the  trunk  and  the  inner  wood  rotted  away,  and  I  believe  we 
have  been  quite  successful  in  preserving  some  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful shade  trees. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  believe  we  pay  too  little  attention  to 
pruning  trees,  keeping  them  trimmed  and  not  permitting  the 
limbs  to  cross  one  another,  or  let  them  grow  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deter  from  the  beauty  of  the  tree  and  the  very  life  of  it  as  well. 

I  have  thought  many  times  we  could  to  advantage  have 
some  instruction  as  to  the  proper  care  and  pruning  of  our  shade 
trees,  as  well  as  to  the  planting  and  grouping  of  them. 

Superintendent  Mackin:  I  djd  not  quite  understand 
Doctor  Witte's  statement  in  regard  to  planting  buckthorn  near 
grain.  Is  it  because  it  is  infected  with  fungus  growth,  or  what 
is  the  reason? 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  We  appreciated  Doctor 
Witte's  paper.  During  its  course  we  were  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  vastness  of  Iowa.  Many  varieties  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom thrive  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  that  are  ill- 
adapted  to  northeastern  Iowa. 

We  quite  agree  with  his  estimate  of  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  honeysuckle.  Those  who  have  lived  in  Virginia  experience 
pleasing  recollections  of  its  delicate  perfume  when  their  thoughts 
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torn  backward  to  the  sonny  south.  Perhaps  all  have  read  and 
endorse  0.  Henry's  tribute  to  the  honeysuckle  as  found  at  his 
boyhood  home  in  North  Carolina.  The  honeysuckle  may  be 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state.  It  is  beautiful  but  does 
not  possess  such  fragrance  as  characterizes  the  southern  variety. 
The  rigorous  climate  renders  it  difficult  to  cultivate  the  Virginia 
creeper  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  Boston  ivy  was 
mentioned.  It  is  a  vine  that  seems  to  be  out  of  place  at  Independ- 
ence. There  is,  however,  a  very  beautiful  subvariety  of  the 
Boston  ivy  on  our  buildings.  We  have  forgotten  its  botanical 
designation,  but  it  flourishes  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  injunction  to  plant  some  trees  and  shrubs  that  will 
produce  food  for  the  birds  is  timely  and  should  never  be  over- 
looked in  beautifying  grounds.  There  are  several  mulberry  trees 
at  Independence  which  are  cultivated  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  birds.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  witness  the  various  feathery 
tribes  visiting  these  trees  and  feasting  on  the  fruit  during  the 
ripening  season.  They  pick  the  berries  off  just  about  as  rapidly 
as  they  mature. 

The  grounds  provide  a  habitat  for  a  fine  ornithological 
display,  such  as  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  blue  jay,  the  brown 
thrush,  the  wild  canary,  the  meadow  lark,  the  wren  and  other 
varieties  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  have  not  seen  in  any 
locality  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  birds  than  may  be  found 
on  the  hospital  premises  at  Independence. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  Just  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  ask  Doctor  Witte.  He  mentioned  the  planting  of  some  kind 
of  a  vine  for  a  harboring  place  for  the  small  owl.  We  had  a  little 
experience  with  the  owl  and  squirrels  at  our  hospital.  We  found 
when  there  were  quite  a  number  of  squirrels  in  the  lawn  we  did 
not  have  very  many  birds  there.  We  also  found,  when  we  had 
a  large  number  of  screech  owls,  as  we  call  them,  coming  each 
evening  and  flying  over  the  trees  and  from  tree  to  tree,  our  birds 
disappeared.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  took  their 
shotguns  and  killed  the  screech  owls,  and  our  birds  returned. 
We  found  some  of  the  birds  nesting  near  the  buildings  were 
killed  by  the  screech  owls. 

The  Chairman:    There  is  one  tree  which  is  my  favorite 
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that  the  Doctor  did  not  mention,  but  apparently  it  is  not  very 
hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  found  in  the  New  England  states, 
in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  that  is  the  beech  tree.  It 
is  a  long-lived  tree  and  in  the  summer-time  presents  a  beautiful 
shape  and  in  the  fall  has  splendid  beechnuts,  which  we  all  like 
very  much.  I  tried  to  grow  it  here  but  the  rabbits  cut  it  off 
and  it  died.  I  have  two  growing  in  my  yard  now.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  found  in  any  forest.  I  have  won- 
dered whether  it  could  be  grown  successfully  in  Iowa.  John 
Wragg,  whom  many  of  you  will  remember  as  having  raised  trees 
and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  had  a  little  sign  at  the  entrance  of  his 
station  which  read:  " Plant  a  tree,  it  will  grow  while  you  are 
asleep.' ' 

My  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  th*  pest  that 
destroys  so  many  trees  in  the  east,  which  it  is  said  is  coming  west 
now  across  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  carried  by  the  automo- 
biles. 

Superintendent  Witte :  There  have  been  many  questions 
asked,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  them  in  a  general  way. 
But  first  I  want  tQ  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Doctor 
Applegate  in  behalf  of  the  little  owl.  The  little  " scops' '  or 
screech  owl.  This  little  owl  is  really  a  very  useful  bird.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  feeds  on  song  birds,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
noise  is  disturbing  to  nesting  birds,  since  I  have  observed  song 
birds  having  their  nests  and  the  little  owl  its  home  in  the  hollow 
tree  in  the  same  neighorhood,  and  living  together  in  peaceful 
and  neighborly  amity.  The  little  owl  lives  almost  exclusively 
on  field  mice,  and  is  an  inveterate  hunter  of  this  little  inveterate 
pest.  Pew  of  us  are  aware  or  know  of  our  hidden  enemies.  One 
cf  these  little  pests,  both  to  horticulturists  and  agriculturists, 
is  a  bob-tailed  field  mouse,  which  does  much  although  unknown 
damage  to  crops  of  all  kinds.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  orchard- 
ing may  have  an  instance  of  the  damage  these  little  gnawers  do 
to  the  trees  when  you  have  thought  to  do  a  little  kindness  by 
covering  the  ground  close  up  to  the  bole  with  manure,  and  found 
that  the  field  mouse  is  apt  to  nest  in  the  protection  of  the  litter 
and  under  the  snow,  close  to  the  tree  and  gnaw  the  bark  with 
the  result  of  dangerously  affecting  or  killing  it.    To  some  extent 
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this  is  true  of  forest  trees.  The  little  owl  is  an  instrument  em- 
ployed by  nature  to  equalize  and  hold  the  pest  in  check.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  larger  owls  are  equally  useful  and  should  by  no 
means  be  molested.  This  is  particularly  true,  of  the  slender, 
long- winged  prairie  owl  which  you  may  see  soaring  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  evenings  over  the  swales  and  grassy  and  weedy  spots 
on  the  farm.  Injurious  are  the  great  Virginia  horned  owl  and 
the  northern  snowy  owl,  but  the  latter  is  rather  rare.  The  Vir- 
ginia horned  owl  should  be  killed,  since  the  damage  it  does  much 
outweighs  the  good  it  does. 

As  to  the  squirrel,  I  said  the  flying  squirrel.  I  should  have 
said  something  about  the  squirrel  in  our  groves,  in  connection 
with  the  song  birds.  You  will  have  to  choose  between  the  squir- 
rel and  the  song  bird.  The  squirrel  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
animal  and  pleasing  to  the  beholder.  But  it  is  a  pirate  so  far 
as  the  bird  is  concerned,  since  it  destroys  the  bird's  nest  and 
eggs,  and  it  is  said,  even  the  young  birds. 

Now,  relative  to  the  caution  embodied  in  my  paper  about 
the  planting  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  in  certain  localities. 
1  particularly  cautioned  you  not  to  plant  red  cedar  trees  near 
orchards,  also  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  buckthorn  and  barberry 
away  from  the  grain  fields. 

The  rusts,  in  one  instance  the  red  cedar  rust  affecting  the 
apple  trees,  and  again  the  oat  rust  affecting  the  grains,  are  a 
fungus  disease.  Little  bacteria  invade  the  grain  plants  and  a 
different  variety  of  bacteria  in  the  case  of  the  cedar  rust,  the 
fruit  trees,  doing  much  damage.  In  the  case  of  the  buckthorn 
and  barberry  where  they  find  lodging  and  obtain  their  growth 
and  development  and  by  various  means,  chiefly  aerial  carriage, 
the  evil  brood  is  carried  to  neighboring  fields  and  there  infests 
the  growing  grain.  Similarly  the  red  cedar  is  host  to  the  bacteria 
of  the  cedar  rust.  I  am  personally  very  fond  of  the  red  cedar 
and  admire  it,  but  I  would  not  plant  it  near  the  orchard,  so  that 
the  winds  of  summer  would  carry  the  cedar  rust  bacteria  to  the 
orchard. 

The  point  made  by  Doctor  Crumbacker  is  well  taken. 
Some  certain  plants  which  do  well  with  us  in  southwestern  Iowa, 
are  not  hardy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  but  usually  you 
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can  get  some  subvariety  of  the  same  species  which  are  hardy  and 
do  well,  even  in  the  northern  part.  If  I  remember  rightly  the 
creeper  climbing  and  covering  the  walls  of  the  main  building  at 
Independence  and  adding  very  materially  to  its  beauty,  is  a  sub- 
species of  the  Boston  ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii)  which  so  generally 
covers  the  churches  and  other  prominent  buildings  in  the  east. 
The  Boston  ivy  is  not  altogether  hardy  with  us  in  southwestern 
Iowa.  I  remember  I  was  warned  about  growing  it.  I  have  done 
so,  however,  and  although  it  is  winterkilled,  it  usually  comes  up 
again  from  the  roots,  and  grows  again,  covering  the  dead  bare 
vines  and  tendrils  of  a  former  growth,  still  clinging  to  the  wall, 
and  in  sheltered  places  it  escapes  even  severe  winters.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  it  does  best  with  us  on  the  north  side  of  the  building 
where  it  is  safe  from  the  hot  afternoon  sun  of  midsummer,  and 
in  the  winter,  on  the  walls  warmed  by  chimneys  within.  In 
planting  this  beautiful  creeper,  I  would  certainly  pay  attention 
to  shading  in  the  summer  and  warming  of  the  wall  by  chimney 
in  winter,  and  perhaps  also  select  some  surface  not  too  boldly 
oxposed  to  northerly  winds. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  yellowwood  or  virgilia  in  the 
front  of  the  main  building  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  State  Hospital. 
This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  tree,  and  by  the  way,  it  brings  the 
subject  of  tree  surgery  in.  This  particular  tree  was  apparently 
wrecked  for  all  time  some  thirty-two  or  three  years  ago  by  being 
split  in  halves  down  to  the  roots,  so  that  each  half  was  lying  prone 
away  from  the  other.  Orders  had  been  issued  to  grub  it  out  and 
remove  it  when  I  interceded  in  its  behalf  with  the  result  that  it 
is  a  beautiful  tree  and  an  ornament  to  the  place  and  a  pleasure 
to  the  beholder,  especially  when  in  bloom.  The  two  halves  were 
brought  together  by  means  of  pulleys  and  a  bolt  was  drawn 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  bringing  the  two  halves  in 
close  apposition  and  the  bolt  reinforced  by  supporting  guy-wires, 
in  the  branches,  which  took  off  the  strain  from  the  bolthead. 
The  tree  has  grown  well  since  then,  and  only  a  scar  in  the  bark 
on  each  side  shows  the  position  of  the  bolt.  In  good  time,  some- 
body will  spoil  a  good  ax  on  this  bolt  when  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
is  cut.  Many  of  our  forest  trees  can  be  saved  if  the  tree  surgery 
is  properly  done.  This  also  means  that  if  there  is  any  rot  in  the 
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wood,  it  should  be  chiseled  out  and  the  place  disinfected  by  a 
strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  the  like  and  the  cavity 
filled  with  cement  so  that  the  moisture  may  not  go  into  the  wood 
and  make  conditions  favorable  for  infection  and  further  rot  of 
the  tree. 

As  to  the  chairman's  question  about  the  beech,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  in  the  state  where  it  grows  as  a  native.  In 
times  past  I  have  made  considerable  inquiry,  but  have  found 
none.  The  beech  does  not  seem  to  be  a  tree  of  the  prairies.  I 
grew  up  amongst  the  wooded  hills  and  valleys  of  eastern  Iowa 
and  thought  I  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  all  the  native 
trees,  but  some  years  ago,  on  an  eastern  trip  I  visited  Niagara 
Falls,  and  on  Goat  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the  Niagara  river  I 
found  a  tree  that  was  strange  to  me,  and  even  those  living  there 
were  not  up  on  trees,  since  they  could  not  give  me  its  name.  I 
finally  found  one  that  did  know  about  the  trees  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  was  informed  that  is  was  a  beech.  I  afterwards  found 
that  it  was  quite  numerous  in  various  regions  of  the  east,  and 
in  my  memory  it  is  associated  with  the  east,  as  is  the  gum  with 
the  south.  I  have  been  wondering  why  it  has  not  been  introduced 
in  Iowa  and  other  midwestern  states  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
It  is  possible  that  the  difference  in  the  climatic  conditions  be- 
tween here  and  the  east  may  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  grown 
with  us  successfully. 

As  to  the  disease  that  affects  and  kills  the  elms  and  birches, 
it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  some  parasite  belonging  either  to  the 
animal  or  plant  kingdom.  Most  commonly  I  think  of  the  disease 
as  due  to  some  specific  hostile  bacteria,  when  I  see  the  bare 
branches  and  trunk  of  an  elm  which  should  be  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. Sometimes,  the  death  of  some  of  the  smaller  trees  in  our 
plantation  is  due  to  injury  inflicted  by  animal  pests.  I  have 
known  the  ordinary  pocket  gopher  to  kill  fruit  and  forest  trees 
by  gnawing  off  the  fibrous  roots.  I  remember  some  years  ago  that 
a  fine  cut-leaved  birch  on  our  lawn,  then  still  rather  small  was 
leaning  over,  and  upon  straightening  it  up  it  came  out  of  the 
ground,  the  lower  end  being  a  mere  knobby  stump,  the  roots 
having  been  gnawed  off  by  a  gopher,  the  latter,  however,  having 
left  the  premises.  The  tree  was  replaced  and  the  ground  packed 
about  it  so  that  the  tree  could  not  dry  out.  It  sprouted  new  roots 
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and  is  today  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  our  front 
lawn. 

I  again  want  to  emphasize  the  matter  of  planting.  More 
trees  do  not  grow  because  of  faulty  planting  than  on  account  of 
other  conditions.  Select  good  trees  and  make  proper  prepara- 
tion so  that  the  trees  will  get  into  the  ground  with  as  little  in- 
jury as  possible.  I  prefer  autumn,  for  the  reason  that  you  can 
do  that  work  then  when  you  have  more  time,  and  if  a  suitable 
winter  follows  with  snow  and  protection,  the  tree  next  spring 
is  set  out  and  ready  to  establish  itself  by  sprouting  of  rootlets 
and  swelling  and  shooting  forth  of  sprouts  and  leaves  on  the 
branches.  Evergreens  may  be  planted  in  the  spring  to  good  ad- 
vantage, but  they  also  do  well  if  planted  late  in  the  fall,  with 
a  large  clump  of  frozen  earth  compactly  adhering  about  the  roots. 
In  fall  planting,  of  course,  there  is  a  risk,  for  the  winter  may 
be  dry,  with  warm  days  and  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  and 
the  tree  is  apt  to  suffer  by  drying  out,  and  by  these  abrupt 
changes  in  temperature. 

SERVICE. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  is  entitled  "Service," 
and  is  to  be  read  by  one  who  has  rendered  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice since  the  formation  of  this  Board  of  Control,  F.  S.  Treat, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  282. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  must  all  recognize  and  en- 
dorse the  beautiful  sentiments  embodied  in  Mr.  Treat's  paper. 
It  is  open  for  discussion. 

Doctor  Gershom  H.  Hill:  I  agree  with  the  chairman. 
This  was  an  excellent  paper.  It  might  properly  be  called  an  ex- 
cellent Christian  sermon,  applying  the  principles  of  our  Master 
to  our  work  in  life. 

Superintendent  Witte:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
this  beautiful  paper — the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Treat,  and  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Looking  at  it  as 
a  sermon,  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Treat,  that  he  is  as  good  a  practi- 
tioner as  he  is  a  preacher.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  noble 
spirit  and  highest  ideals  of  service,  not  for  self,  but  for  another. 

Superintendent  Rothert :    I  presume  it  might  be  expected 
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of  me  to  applaud  the  young  man  who  has  read  this  paper.  But 
modesty  is  a  virtue.  It  was  a  most  arduous  and  strenuous  labor 
on  my  part,  to  secure  the  consent  of  Mr.  Treat  to  appear  here 
today.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  permitted 
to  read  the  thoughts  of  the  man  we  love  so  well.  We  have  a  clos- 
er insight  into  that  heart  that  beats  for  all,  a  heart  of  kindness 
and  helpfulness.  Any  man  who  can  express  those  throbbings  of 
heart  in  actual  service,  need  not  fear  when  the  final  time  comes 
that  he  will  not  hear,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant" 
There  is  no  one  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  it  has  not  appealed 
to,  and  in  saying  this  I  believe  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of 
every  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  room. 

Superintendent  Kuser:  An  attempt  to  discuss  Mr. 
Treat's  paper,  is  to  discuss  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  I  do  not  rise  with  any  thought  of  discussing 
it,  but  I  should  feel  that  I  were  recreant  to  my  duty  and  to  what 
is  justice  to  Mr.  Treat,  to  not  say  that  I  enjoyed  his  paper  very 
much,  indeed.  It  contained  so  much  for  us  all  to  consider  and 
ponder  over,  and  it  comes  and  sinks  in  deeper,  because  he  who 
gave  it  to  us,  attempts  to  practice  what  he  preaches. 

Superintendent  Sickles :  This  paper  needs  no  discussion, 
but  I  do  want  to  thank  Mr.  Treat.  To  know  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Treat  has  been  a  great  privilege  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman:    I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  kind 
words  stated.   I  think  they  are  all  merited.   Usually  the  senti- 
ments expressed  are  reserved  until  after  death,  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  hear  them  occasionally  during  life. 
COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  BOARD  OP  CONTROL 

AND  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  next  paper  is  entitled,  "Cooperation  between  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,' '  by  W.  E. 
Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  289. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Boyd's  paper  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Superintendent  Rothert :  I  presume  I  am  responsible  for 
this  paper,  as  Mr.  Boyd  said  the  subject  had  been  assigned  to 
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him.  I  am  one  of  those  who  does  not  consider  that  our  institu- 
tions need  any  special  reformation.  I  am  not  one  of  those  that 
feeds  the  knocker  and  the  faultfinder.  I  want  to  say,  in  my  ex- 
perience, at  the  head  of  state  institutions,  I  have  found  that  the 
generous  people  of  Iowa  are  willing  at  all  times  to  contribute 
their  support  to  the  maintenance  of  state  institutions.  They  only 
look  at  the  economy  and  efficiency  referred  to  by  Mr.  Boyd,  and 
I  want  to  endorse  the  assertion  that  Iowa  institutions  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  drag- 
ging down  or  specially  economizing,  or  specially  finding  fault 
or  criticising.  It  lies  in  the  uplifting  and  helpful  hand  of  these 
two  organizations,  the  board  of  control  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion— broad-minded  and  liberal  men  who  have  stood  at  the  helm 
and  steered  the  ship  without  making  a  great  cry  and  ado.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  when  we  consider  the  citizenship  of  Iowa  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  broad-mindedness  and  generous 
citizenship.  I  want  to  say,  God  and  the  citizenship  of  Iowa  stand 
at  the  back  of  both  of  these  organizations  and  will  support  them 
in  their  broad-minded  and  liberal  management. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  I  would  like  to  make  a  mo- 
tion, and  in  doing  so,  I  want  to  say  how  very  heartily  I  enjoyed 
the  paper,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  goodwill  of  the  two  boards. 
I  believe  that  we  superintendents,  or  chief  executives  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  Iowa,  and  all  our  institutions  under  the  board  of 
control,  at  least,  are  working  together  in  perfect  harmony ;  much 
more  so  than  will  be  found  in  any  other  state  under  similar 
boards.  It  seems  to  me,  it  points  to  the  good  sense  and  common 
sense  of  our  people  that  such  is  the  case.  I  welcome  any  exten- 
sion or  cooperation  between  these  two  boards  and  these  various 
institutions.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Boyd  all  the  institutions  can  use 
all  the  institutions  under  your  care  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
have.  We  have  used  the  institution  at  Ames  in  regard  to  testing 
coal  and  water,  and  from  some  of  the  other  institutions  we  have 
had  suggestions.  We  have  had  help  from  the  fruit  department 
in  fruit  culture,  pruning  and  spraying,  in  the  purchase  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  potatoes  and  so  on,  and  it  would  be  difficult  ot 
explain  in  detail  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  coopera- 
tion between  these  institutions.     I  am  very  glad  the  feeling  is 
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good,  and  therefore,  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Boyd  for  presenting  us  with  his  very 
valuable  paper. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman:  The  hour  for  adjourment  having  ar- 
rived, we  will  stand  at  ease  until  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  conference  reconvened  in  the  afternoon,  after  inter- 
mission and  proceeded. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  INSANE. 

The  Chairman:  The  first  paper  this  afternoon  is  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Insane,"  by  W.  P.  Crumbacker,  M.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Independence  State  Hospital  at  Independence, 
Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  297. 

The  Chairman:  The  paper  of  Superintendent  Crum- 
backer  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  This  was  a  very  instructive 
paper.  I  appreciated  every  bit  of  it.  The  Doctor  has  brought 
forth  some  new  ideas,  and  has  also  elaborated  on  some  things 
that  have  been  under  discussion  for  some  time  in  our  association 
of  the  alienists  in  this  country.  I  certainly  appreciated  the 
paper. 

Superintendent  Mogridge:  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a 
few  points.  I  do  not  deal  to  any  great  extent  with  the  conditions 
of  insanity,  but  I  have  not  found,  in  connection  with  parties 
keeping  company — young  men  and  young  women — that  it  offers 
any  special  difficulty,  even  where  you  do  not  have  any  rooms. 
I  do  not  know  whether  human  nature  differs  very  much  in  the 
northern  or  southern  part  of  the  state.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
things  we  sometimes  deprecate.  I  lost  twelve  young  men  who 
went  to  the  army.  They  had  friends  amongst  our  ladies  there. 
.1  think  about  eight  of  them  married  about  eight  of  the  girls, 
and  they  are  staying  behind  and  the  young  men  are  going  to 
war.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry  about  making  provision 
where  the  young  men  and  young  women  can  meet  each  other. 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  really  and  truly  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  encourage  in  the  actual  care  of  the  insane  or  feebleminded 
an  indefinite  service.  I  wonder  whether  that  is  the  idea  of  most 
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of  the  men  in  charge  of  hospitals  today,  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  continue  these  people,  year  after  year,  for  ten,  twenty  and 
thirty  years,  in  the  actual  care  of  the  insane  people.  Personally 
I  have  not  thought  it  was  a  good  plan  for  the  individual,  and 
eventually  not  a  good  plan  for  the  children  that  are  feeble- 
minded. We  try  to  make  them  comfortable,  but  I  really  am  not 
particularly  overcome  when  some  of  my  youngest  people  leave 
us  and  I  have  to  get  other  people,  even  if  they  are  rather  green. 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  trained  workers — and  by  the  way, 
most  of  them  come  from  the  hospiatls  for  the  insane — that  I 
would  rather  give  young  people  that  are  a  little  plastic  and  inter- 
ested in  children,  the  position,  than  to  get  some  old  person  who 
has  had  ten  or  twenty  years  of  that  life,  which  is  an  abnormal 
life  at  the  best.  Every  effort  to  relieve  monotony  is  a  splendid 
thing. 

I  am  just  throwing  that  in  as  a  personal  retort  in  regard 
to  those  old,  experienced  people.  I  believe,  personally,  I  would 
rather  take  my  chances  getting  somebody  younger  and  having 
them  stay  with  me  a  brief  time,  one  or  two  years,  and  passing 
them  on  to  someone  else.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  so 
I  am  not  scared  when  I  lose  some  people,  notwithstanding  the 
men  are  hard  to  get,  and  we  are  getting  a  poor  class,  and  they 
are  moving  from  one  institution  to  another.  I  do  not  think  you. 
need  to  worry  about  the  young  men  and  young  women  finding 
companionship,  if  there  are  any  young  men  and  women  there. 

Superintendent  Crumbacker:  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman.  Doctor  Mogridge  and  I  are  not  far  apart 
in  the  matters  he  has  mentioned.  We  like  to  have  the  employes 
who  have  been  trained  in  our  service  and  whose  work  has  become 
particularly  valuable,  stay  with  us.  It  is  not  our  desire,  however, 
to  hold  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  do  better  elsewhere. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  young  people  at  an  institution 
will  get  together  for  recreation  and  to  have  good  times.  It  is 
Well  to  surround  their  association  with  a  desirable  environment. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  Most  of  the  people  employed 
4n  our  hospitals  are  young  people ;  it  is  only  occasionally  we  have 
the  older  people.  I  do  not  want  the  impression  left  that  we  have 
no  suitable  surroundings  for  our  employes,  because  I  think  in  all 
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our  hospitals  for  the  insane  we  have  reception  rooms  and  amuse- 
ment halls  and  it  is  not  necesary  that  they  hide  around  in  a  dark 
corner.  I  think  our  hospitals  have  suitable  places  for  the  young 
people  to  meet  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  as  I  say,  I  think  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  young  people. 

THE  PERKINS  LAW  AND  ITS  OPERATION. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  is  entitled,  "The  Per- 
kins Law  and  Its  Operation,' '  by  W.  T.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  University  Hospital  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  306. 

The  Chairman:     The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Superintendent  Rothert:  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  this 
paper  read  and  very  much  interested  in  getting  it  before  this 
conference. 

Doctor  Graham  overlooked  on^  provision  of  the  law. 
Children  from  institutions  under  the  board  of  control  need  not 
apply  to  a  court,  but  the  board  of  control  has  the  authority  to 
send  these  children  to  the  hospital. 

I  am  very  glad  the  paper  suggests  more  publicity  as  to 
the  Perkins  law.  The  truth  is  there  are  but  very  few  who  under- 
stand the  full  measure  of  that  enactment,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  law  whereby  many  children  can  be  relieved.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  best  enactments  the  general  assembly  has  passed  and  I 
hope  the  people  of  Iowa  will  get  a  better  knowledge  of  this  act. 
I  hope  some  provision  will  be  made  whereby  it  may  be  brought 
home  to  many  unhappy  households,  so  that  these  children  can  be 
removed  to  that  hospital,  relieved  there,  and  permitted  to  go  back 
to  the  arms  of  a  happy  father  and  mother. 

Superintendent  Witte:  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
closing  sentence  in  the  admirable  paper,  that  there  are  some  thingB 
that  can  be  gauged  by  gold  and  silver.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  favored  with  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  place  of  this  bene- 
ficence can  be  impressed  as  I  have  been.  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  chaperonage  of  Miss  Greeley,  I  was  impressed  and 
moved  by  a  little  four  year  old  cobbler  in  bandages,  coming  tot- 
tering along,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  his  words  were, 
"I  can  walk."  I  think  there  is  no  nobler  work  done  by  our  state 
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than  that  of  rescuing  these  young  lives  to  a  life  of  future  ability 
and  usefulness. 

Superintendent  Applegate :  I  was  interested  in  this 
paper  on  account  of  some  good  reports  I  have  heard  from  several 
of  the  physicians  in  our  town  at  Mount  Pleasant  on  account  of 
recent  operations  of  children,  sent  from  Henry  county.  I  was 
disappointed  that  they  were  having  some  trouble  sometimes  in 
keeping  children  there  and  that  they  wer£  being  taken  away 
against  the  advice  of  physicians.  I  know  what  that  sometimes 
means.  We  experience  that  frequently  in  our  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  I  really  thought  that  in  general  hospitals  they  would 
follow  more  the  advice  of  attending  physicians  than  they  do 
where  patients  are  treated  for  mental  troubles.  Sometimes  our 
advice  as  physicians  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  not  taken 
kindly  by  the  relatives. 

Superintendent  Scarborough:  This  hospital  gives  us  a 
little  help  from  the  fact  that  the  board  of  control  is  not  limited 
to  the  age  of  the  patients  they  may  send.  It  seems  peculiar  that 
a  great  many  patients  who  have  money  to  pay  would  rather  keep 
it  than  to  obtain  the  benefits  derived.  Under  the  former  law, 
where  patients  would  come  and  stay,  now,  every  once  in  a  while 
we  find  a  patient  who  is  perfectly  able  to  pay  refusing  to  take 
the  treatment. 

Superintendent  Witte :  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  show  our  appreciation  of  Doctor  Graham's  paper  by  h,  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
WHAT  IOWA  IS  DOING  FOR  ITS  OLD  SOLDIERS. 

TheChairman:  The  next  paper  is  entitled,  "What  Iowa 
is  doing  for  Its  Old  Soldiers,' '  by  B.  C.  Whitehill,  Commandant 
of  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  310. 

The  Chairman:  This  paper  is  open  for  discussion.  If 
there  is  no  discussion  of  this  paper,  we  will  hear  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  program : 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

The  program  committee,   consisting  of   Superintendent 
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Mogridge,  Warden  McClaughry,  and  Superintendent  Cram- 
backer  reported  the  following  as  the  program  for  the  next  con- 
ference to  be  held  December  4 — 5,  1917  : 

1.  Is  a  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  Needed  in  Iowa, 

By  Gershom  H.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2.  Autogenous  Vaccination  as  an  Adjunct  in  the  Treatment  of 
Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,  (Results  Based  on  the  Treatment  of 
one  hundred  Patients). 

By  P.  R.  Nice,  D.  D.  S.,  Independence  State  Hospital, 
Independence,  Iowa. 

3.  The  Phenomena  of  Altered  Function  in  the  Absorbent  Sys- 
tem of  Man, 

By  B.  T.  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  State  Hospital  for  Inebriates, 
Knoxville,  Iowa. 

4.  Symptoms  Presenting  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis, 

By  H.  V.  Scarborough,  M.  D.,  Superintendent,  State  San- 
atorium, 

Oakdale,  Iowa. 

5.  Report  of  Amoebic  Dysentry  in  Northern  Climate, 

By  George  Donohoe,   M.   D.,    Superintendent,    Cherokee 
State  Hospital, 

Cherokee,  Iowa. 

6.  Some  of  the  Preventable  Causes  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases, 

By  C.  F.  Applegate,  M.  D.,  Superintendent,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant State  Hospital, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

General  Conference.  . 

The  Chairman:     I  will  appoint  as  a  committee  for  the 

next  program,   Superintendent   Kuser,   Member   Sheehan   and 

Commandant  Whitehill. 

At  this  time  the  conference  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
morning,  September  12,  1917. 

The  conference  reconvened  Wednesday  morning,  and 
proceeded. 

STATE   FAIR  EXHIBIT. 
The  Chairman:    The  conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
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Before  we  proceed  with  the  regular  program,  Superintendent 
Mogridge  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  an 
exhibit  at  the  next  State  Fair. 

Superintendent  Mogridge :  I  infer  that  the  probabilites 
are  that  an  exhibit  will  be  made  each  year  by  the  various  insti- 
tutions ;  an  industrial  exhibit  as  well  as  an  exhibit  of  live  stock. 

It  occurred  to  me  ,  if  that  were  true,  it  would  be  well  that 
we  should  at  this  meeting,  and  from  this  on  each  institution 
Should  begin  to  prepare  and  not  be  so  hurried  as  we  were  last 
year.  Possibly  a  committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  board  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  arrangements. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  continue  these 
exhibits.  We  had  decided  early  this  year  that  we  would  not 
make  any  exhibit,  but  on  solicitation  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  governor  of  the  state,  we  decided  to  exhibit  some 
stock  as  well  as  manufactured  articles. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  continue  the  old  com- 
mittee. 

GOVERNOR  LARRABEE'S  WORK  AS  A  MEMBER   OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  regular  program,  and  the  last 
number,  which  will  be  given  by  Honorable  John  Cownie,  former 
member  and  chairman  of  this  board,  and  one  of  the  first  members 
of  this  board.  When  the  board  was  first  constituted,  Mr.  Cownie, 
with  Governor  Larrabee  and  Judge  Einne  were  appointed  as 
the  first  board  of  control,  and  he,  with  his  associates  put  in  oper- 
ation the  workings  of  the  law  and  placed  the  matter  on  a  safe  and 
sure  foundation,  and  it  has  been  a  success  from  every  point  of 
view  since,  very  much  to  the  credit  of  himself  and  his  associates. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  now  introducing  Mr.  Cownie,  who 
will  present  a  paper,  entitled,  "Governor  Larrabee 's  Work  as  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Control.' ' 

Prefatory  to  reading  his  paper  Mr.  Cownie  said : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Conference:    I  see  my  friend,  Doctor 
Gershom  H.  Hill  here,  and  this  brings  to  my  mind  a  little  occur- 
rence while  he  was  superintendent  of  the  state  hospital  at  Inde- 
pendence. I  think  I  will  have  to  tell  it  to  this  audience.  The  doc- 
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tor  and  I  have  always  been  the  best  of  friends  and  I  know  he 
will  not  take  offense  if  I  should  tell  this  story.  In  fact,  person- 
ally, I  feel  today,  among  the  older  superintendents  and  executive 
officers,  that  I  am  back  again  among  friends.  If  I  ever  had  any 
criticisms  to  make  in  regard  to  the  state  institutions,  it  was  made 
to  the  superintendents  and  no  one  else  ever  heard  of  it.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  habits  of  my  life  to  talk  to  a  man's  face,  and 
for  that  reason  we  got  along  harmoniously. 

,  But,  in  regard  to  Doctor  Hill,  as  you  know,  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Independence  State  Hospital  for  over  twenty 
years  and  was  of  full  age  when  he  retired,  and  so  far  as  the  old 
board  was  concerned,  I  can  say  frankly  and  truthfully,  that  if 
his  retirement  had  not  been  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  might 
have  been  there  yet. 

The  doctor  had  a  patient,  a  German,  by  the  way,  who  had 
been  a  very  hard  drinker,  had  delirium  tremens  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  hospital  in  a  very  bad  condition.  After  he  had  been 
there  for  several  months,  under  the  treatment  he  received,  he 
became  much  better,  and  he  had  been  sitting  around,  sulking  in 
the  ward  and  would  not  go  out,  and  did  practically  nothing.  The 
doctor,  one  day,  on  his  rounds — and  the  doctor  was  very  faith- 
ful about  getting  around,  and  he  knew  every  patient  as  well  as 
any  superintendent  could — accosted  the  German  and  said  to  him : 
"John,  you  are  getting  along  pretty  well,  but  you  must  take 
some  exercise ;  you  must  go  out,  and  you  never  will  improve  sit- 
ting around  in  the  ward  here;  you  must  do  something;  you  can 
have  any  kind  of  work  we  have ;  you  can  have  anything  you  want 
to  do,  and  we  want  you  to  do  something,  so  you  will  get  your 
mind  occupied  and  then  you  will  get  well  and  can  go  home. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  out  and  work  on  the  farmf '" 

"No." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  work  in  the  garden?" 

"No." 

"We  have  a  nice  conservatory  here,  with  a  man  in  charge 
of  the  flowers;  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  in  there  and  workf " 

"No." 

"Would  you  like  inside  work  as  a  carpenter f" 

"No." 
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"We  have  a  shoemaker  here  also;  wouldn't  you  like  to 
work  in  his  shopf" 

"No." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  help  the  mason  in  his  work  around 
beret" 

"No." 

"Well,"  said  Doctor  Hill,  "you  have  to  do  something. 
Can't  you  think  of  anything  at  all  you  would  like  to  do?  I  want 
you  to  decide  for  yourself  what  you  want  to  do,  because  you  must 
do  something  to  get  your  mind  occupied f " 

(After  some  little  reflection) :  "Well,  doctor,  if  it  be  all 
de  same  to  you,  I  believe  I  would  yust  as  soon  tend  bar  as  any- 
thing else." 

After  that  the  doctor  was  not  so  lavish  with  his  assurance 
that  a  fellow  could  do  anything  he  wanted  to. 

Now,  in  my  paper,  I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  work 
Governor  Larrabee  was  interested  in  particularly,  and  as  I  went 
along,  so  much  occurred  to  me,  that  I  found  I  had  to  put  on  the 
brakes,  and  not  tell  half  of  what  he  intended  to  do. 

Governor  Larrabee,  as  you  know,  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  first  board  after  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  board 
of  control.  The  governor  was  given  the  two  year  term,  which 
made  him  chairman.  Judge  L.  G.  Kinne  was  given  the  four  term, 
and  I  was  given  the  six  year  term. 

Governor  Larrabee  hesitated  about  accepting  the  posi- 
tion, and  it  required  a  great  many  telegrams  from  many  men  who 
were  anxious  to  have  a  man  whom  they  could  trust  on  the  first 
board,  and  naturally  Governor  Larrabee  was  the  first  choice.  He 
had  retired  from  public  life  and  was  enjoying  his  home  with  his 
family,  and  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  his  part  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion. But  he  finally  consented. 

Judge  Kinne  had  been  a  member  of  the  supreme  court 
and  had  left  that  position  on  the  1st  of  January  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this  city.  He  had  been  very 
successful  in  the  few  months  he  had  been  practicing  and  had  a 
large  number  of  cases  on  hand,  and  he  hesitated. 

When  I  was  notified  that  they  desired  me  to  accept  the 
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position,  I  also  hesitated.  I  had  a  good  business  of  my  own  which 
I  had  been  building  up  from  my  youth,  and  it  brought  me  in 
annually  more  than  double  the  salary  which  would  be  received 
from  the  state.  It  meant  leaving  the  farm  and  the  old  home, 
and  I  hesitated.  But  when  Governor  Larrabee  accepted  and 
urged  me  to  accept  the  position,  I  hesitated  no  longer. 

Now,  that  is  the  history  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
board.  Senator  Thomas  D.  Healy,  of  Fort  Dodge,  as  you  know, 
was  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  practically  gave  his  life  to  the 
preparation  of  that  bill.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  it 
through.  He  had  been  on  a  committee  to  visit  state  institutions 
and  lie  found  a  great  many  things  that  should  be  remedied.  He 
prepared  that  bill.  His  stenographer  told  me  that  she  sat  with 
Senator  Healy  night  after  night  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  before  he  got  it  completed.  There  was  much  opposition 
to  it  and  it  was  changed  time  and  again,  and  finally  passed,  after 
a  very  bitter  fight. 

The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  317. 
The  Chairman :    This  very  interesting  paper  is  now  open 
for  discussion. 

Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill :  I  was  born  in  Clayton  county,  ad- 
joining Lafayette  county,  containing  Clermont,  where  the  gov- 
ernor came  when  he  was  four  years  old  and  became  a  farmer.  I 
found  on  the  board  of  trustees,  as  I  entered  on  my  first  position, 
a  Mrs.  Appleman,  whose  home  was  in  Clermont,  and  who  was 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Larrabee,  and  she  continued  to  visit  the  in- 
stitution during  her  term  in  office.  After  Mrs.  Larrabee  went  out 
of  office,  and  when  Governor  Larrabee  was  state  senator  and 
when  he  was  governor,  although  he  was  a  republican,  I  regarded 
him  more  democratic  than  Judge  Sonne.  For  example,  he  always 
carried  his  own  luggage  and  umbrella  and  never  wore  a  silk  hat. 
He  never  would  permit  anybody  to  carry  his  baggage  for  him. 
He  said  if  he  did  he  would  not  remember  how  many  pieces  he 
had  and  would  be  likely  to  lose  some  of  it. 

He  has  been  characterized  very  beautifully  by  Mr.  Cownie, 
and  as  I  say,  he  was  a  democrat,  because  he  always  looked  after 
the  interests  of  other  people. 
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Superintendent  Rothert:  As  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  of  this  conference,  mapping  out  a  plan  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  meeting,  I  thought  it  would  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  members  of  the  conference,  if  the  ex-members  of  the  board 
of  control  would  condescend  to  come  again  and  tell  to  us  some 
of  thoughts  that  prompted  them  in  the  past.  I  wrote  to  Judge 
Robinson,  Mr.  Cownie,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Doctor  Bannister,  and 
I  am  truly  grateful  to  my  friend  Cownie  for  accepting  this  duty 
allotted  to  him.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  beauitful  trib- 
ute he  has  given  us  from  the  first  chairman  of  the  board  of 
control. 

I  want  to  again  thank  Mr.  Cownie  and  am  glad  that  he 
has  come  here,  and  I  want  to  say  personally,  my  children  in  my 
school  were  always  glad  when  Mr.  Cownie  came,  and  I  can  assure 
him  now,  if  he  ever  came  back  to  the  Missouri  slope,  he  would  re- 
ceive a  very  hearty  welcome  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  Chairman :  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert A.  Ridge,  Secretary  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  the  State 
of  Montana.  I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  word  from  her. 

Mrs.  Ridge :  I  am  from  Montana,  but  I  am  not  an  I.  W. 
W.  from  Butte.  I  am  not  a  Jeanette  Rankin,  nor  a  Marion 
McClain,  the  book  writer.  I  am  from  Montana,  and  it  is  a  good 
state  to  be  from  just  now.  I  have  been  in  Montana  five  years. 
Before  that,  I  lived  in  Iowa  all  my  life. 

I  have  been  looking  around  to  try  and  make  out  who  are 
the  feeble-minded  men  and  women  here,  and  the  man  that  comes 
from  the  penitentiary,  or  the  industrial  school,  because  I  feel 
that  I  have  so  many  questions  I  want  to  ask. 

Last  year  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  receiving  an 
appointment  from  our  governor  and  was  placed  on  the  board  of 
corrections.  When  the  appointment  was  given  me  I  hesitated  for 
some  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  realized  if  I  did  accept  it 
meant  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  that  whoever  took  the  responsible 
position  should  give  it  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  and  car- 
ry into  it  a  heart  full  of  interest.  So  I  went  to  my  old  friend, 
Judge  Nichols,  and  he  persuaded  me  to  accept  it,  and  I  did  so, 
end  have  found  the  work  most  enjoyable  and  interesting. 

I  never  have  been  a  suffragette,  but  I  found  when  I  moved 
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into  Montana  that  I  was  a  woman  voter,  and  there  is  a  difference 
between  that  and  a  suffragette.  When  I  went  there,  it  seemed  to 
me  it  was  necessary  to  study  to  vote  intelligently,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  I  read  about  our  state  and  its  different  laws.  I 
have  just  finished  reading  the  entire  Montana  Code,  and  it  has 
been  something  to  digest. 

I  find  the  work  of  the  institutions  very  interesting  to  me. 
My  first  interest  came  when  I  was  in  Tangiers,  Africa.  I  went 
to  an  old  prison  there  which  had  walls  seven  or  eight  feet  thick. 
The  only  light  in  it  came  through  a  slant  in  the  wall.  The  pris- 
oners that  were  put  in  there  not  fed,  unless  they  had  money  or 
could  make  money  by  the  weaving  of  baskets,  and  the  result  was 
many  people  died  in  the  prison,  because  they  could  not  get  even 
a  centime  with  which  to  buy  a  crust  of  bread.  And  so  I  went 
from  Africa  to  Cordova,  Spain,  ^ind  in  an  old  mosque  there,  I 
saw  the  Crucifix  of  Christ  carved  in  stone.  Then  I  went  to  visit 
the  prison  in  Borne,  and  from  there  I  went  through  France, 
Switzerland  and  Holland  and  went  to  the  different  prisons,  and 
I  found  so  many  indications  of  torture  that  I  wondered  when  I 
came  back  to  the  United  States  what  we  had  here  and  if  we  ever 
exercised  such  terrible  judgment  over  our  people  as  was  custom- 
ary in  foreign  countries,  and  prison  work  became  very  interest- 
ing to  me. 

My  first  interest,  of  course,  was  the  penitentiary.  I  have 
found  in  our  warden  a  splendid  man,  and  I  am  proud  of  our  pen- 
itentiary in  Montana.  It  is  a  real  joy  to  work  with  the  prisoners 
there.  We  have  not  the  industries  we  should  have  in  Montana. 
That  is  what  I  am  looking  forward  to  now*  At  the  penitentiary 
we  have  a  brick  yard,  most  modern  in  all  respects.  We  have  a 
printing  establishment  and  are  making  shoes  and  stockings,  but 
there  is  not  employment  enough  for  our  701  prisoners.  Mr.  Con- 
ley,  our  warden,  who  is  just  a  little  bit  bigger  than  the  unions, 
has  put  some  of  the  men  on  road  work  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  built  some  very  fine  roads  with  prison  labor.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  build  many  buildings  with  our  convict  labor,  and 
it  has  been  a  decided  saving  to  the  state,  because  they  make  their 
brick  and  tile  at  the  prison,  and  through  the  prison  labor  we  have 
been  able  to  save  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
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We  feel  now  the  necessity  of  getting  more  employment 
for  our  men  there,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  quite  anxious  to  talk 
with  the  executive  officers  here.  I  will  also  be  glad  to  talk  with 
the  chief  executives  of  the  deaf  and  blind  school  after  this  session 
is  over. 

You  could  not  be  a  daughter  of  D.  J.  Pattee  and  not  love 
Iowa.  My  father  loved  Iowa  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  state. 
He  was  in  the  legislature  in  1888,  and  it  was  my  privilege  as  a 
small  child  to  play  around  the  Capitol.  After  my  father  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  I  was  with  him  all  of  the  time  up  to  his 
death,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  but  what  he  would  mention  the 
men  he  came  in  contact  with  in  the  legislature,  and  so  many  times 
he  said  it  was  the  most  wonderful  experience,  which  brought  to 
him  such  a  warmth  of  friendship  from  the  men  he  met  over  the 
state. 

I  feel  the  same  way  in  Montana.  Last  year,  when  I  was 
appointed,  the  nomination  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislature 
and  having  come  in  contact  with  the  men  of  that  body,  I  now  see 
familiar  faces  all  over  the  state.  I  also  found  it  to  my  advantage 
to  make  warm  friends  of  the  superintendents  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions, and  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  do  that.  So  before  I  started 
out  on  the  work  I  went  to  the  different  institutions  and  met  the 
Superintendents  and  told  them  I  had  come  to  get  acquainted  with 
them  and  with  the  institution  work  as  an  outsider,  before  I  had 
any  business  relations  with  them.  I  found  it  of  advantage  to  do 
that.  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  about  an  instiuttion  that  I  am 
not  anxious  to  know. 

We  only  have  a  population  of  about  600,000  and  feel  that 
every  thing  we  start  should  be  started  in  the  right  way  and  along 
right  lines,  as  it  will  save  us  so  much  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  drop  into  your  capital 
yesterday  withdtit  knowing  you  had  this  conference.  I  had 
known  Mr.  McColl,  and  I  feel  that  it  was  fortunate  for  me  to 
come  at  this  time,  as  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  these 
papers  read  and  the  discussions  following. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  all  of  you  after  the  session  is  over. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

IN  IOWA. 


Max  E.  Witte,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Clarinda  State  Hospital, 
Clarinda,   Iowa. 


Proverbially  there  is  no  disputing  about  matters  of  taste.  What 
pleases  one,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  or  even  aversion  to  another,  and 
we  are  as  various  as  our  faces  in  our  likes  and  dislikes.  No  doubt  that  it 
is  so,  is  of  the  utmost  utility  in  the  order  of  the  world  which  avoids  a  "  dead- 
set"  thereby.  It  is  then  difficult  if  not  altogether  impossible  to  say  what  is 
beautiful — or  to  cast  aesthetics  into  hard  and  fast  lines  and  laws.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  the  mental  fields  involved  in  the  bringing  of  beauty  into 
conscious  realization,  have  in  the  course  of  ages  become  greatly  enlarged 
enriched,  and  refined  so  that  generally  speaking  there  is  a  vast  difference 
and  distance  betwixt  the  crude  drawing  of  Neolithic  man,  and  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  between  barbaric  music  and  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony 
Even  in  the  outside  painting  of  dwelling  houses,  to  protect  the  woodwork 
from  the  ravages  of  the  weather,  the  knowing  one  can  readily  estimate  the 
cultural  status  of  the  house  owner.  In  the  development  of  the  race,  art 
more  and  more  freed  itself  from  the  cruder  sensual  elements  to  enlist  the 
feelings,  and  took  on  higher  spiritual  features  to  voice  the  unuttered  long- 
ings and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  to  ''envisage  the  hidden  heart  of 
things."  A  work  of  art  is  great  in  what  it  suggests  rather  than  in  what 
it  openly  reveals.  This  is  true,  whether  it  is  a  poem,  a  painting,  a  statue, 
a  musical  composition,  a  building,  or  a  bit  of  landscape  gardening.  A  pop- 
ular song,  pleasing  though  the  air  may  be  at  first,  grows  insipid  and  after 
a  time  passes  away,  perhaps  forever;  but  the  Moonlight  Sonata  lives  and 
grows  and  glows  in  the  heart  of  man  for  all  time,  disclosing  ever  new  bean- 
ties,  reviving  and  bringing  up  out  of  the  past,  memories  of  forgotten  dajs 
— the  fairyland  of  childhood,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  yearnings  and  hopes 
of  youth  and  middle  age— ^to  old  age,  it  brings  renunciation  and  a  spirit 
strong  in  faith,  that  looks  not  weakly  back  to  the  things  of  earth  but  for- 
ward to  when  it  will  no  longer  see  things  "as  through  a  glass  darkly"  but 
as  they  are. 
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Another  test  of  the  truly  great  in  art,  is  artlessness,  or  absence  of 
the  appearance  of  the  artificial.  This  I  would  particularly  emphasise  also 
in  our  work  of  landscaping  as  an  ideal  to  be  striven  for,  even  if  not  alto- 
gether attained. 

The  landscape  gardener,  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  painter,  and  should 
be  an  artist  with  creative  imagination  and  artistic  feelings  and  rich  in  na- 
tive form  and  color  sense.  But  instead  of  the  painter's  pigments  his  means 
of  creating  beauty  where  it  is  not,  are  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  while 
earth,  water,  hills,  and  valleys,  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  structures 
more  or  less  static,  are  the  canvas.  His  aims  and  considerations  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  planting  are  briefly: 

1.  The  planting  is  to  serve  as  a  setting,  a  background  to  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  or  other  prominent  features  to  be  emphasized  in  the  view. 

2.  To  afford  shelter  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer. 

3.  To  conceal  ugly  or  objectionable  features. 

4.  To  provide  shelter  and  food  for  the  birds. 

5.  Value  of  wood  and  fruit 

The  landscape  artist  should  be  abundantly  gifted  with  prophetic 
visualisation  and  imagination  so  that  he  may  justly  adapt  his  planting  for 
greatest  beauty  when  it  shall  have  attained  its  growth.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  various 
habit,  attain  certain  growth  and  produce  separate  and  distinct  individual 
effects  which  must  be  used  as  a  means  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole.  No 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this,  since  it  is  the  essence  of 
the  art.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  setting  out  a 
frame  and  background  for  a  building  or  group  of  buildings  for  instance, 
it  is  well  to  keep  the  arborial  grouping  away  from  the  central  object,  with 
open  lawns  between,  and  then  to  plant  the  trees  of  highest  growth  most 
remote;  immediately  adjoining  and  nearer,  set  out  groupings  of  trees  of 
lower  habit,  and  so  down  to  the  taller,  the  intermediate,  and  smaller  shrubs. . 
The  final  course  may  be  massed  flowers  forming  informal  borders.  The  whole 
planting  even  at  its  maturity  will  then  form  a  frame  grading  naturally 
downward  and  inward.  If  properly  done,  the  effect  is  always  pleasing  and 
suggestive,  and  it  should  bring  into  gracious  relief  the  center  of  the  scenic 
picture.  This  also  shows  from  the  house,  the  peculiar  beauty  of  each  spe- 
cial grouping,  to  the  fullest  extent  and  best  advantage.  The  block  of  each 
group  should  be  irregular  in  outline,  and  not  reveal  design. 

In  setting  out  trees  and  shrubbery,  for  best  results,  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  is  desirable,  even  necessary.  This  depending  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil:  For  spring  planting  the  holes  should  be  dug  in  the  autumn 
before,  and  this  deep  and  wide,  and  left  exposed  to  the  frosts  and  snows 
of  winter.  Then  early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will 
admit  of  it,  and  before  budding,  set  out  the  trees,  first  by  preparing  the 
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hole  in  throwing  in  loose  black  dirt  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  in  about  the 
fibrous  roots  spread  out  properly,  with  the  balance  of  the  rich  soil.  If  not 
enough  of  this  loose  humus  soil,  get  it  from  elsewhere.  If  convenient,  ju- 
dicious watering  brings  soil  grains  in  close  contact  with  the  rootlets  of  the 
tree  which  is  the  immediate  end  aimed  at  in  the  planting.  At  all  events, 
avoid  trash  and  air  space  about  the  rootlets.  After  filling  up  with  the 
balance  of  the  dirt  left  over,  compact  the  top  soil  firmly  about  the  tree,  so 
that  air  may  be  excluded  from  passing  down  and  drying  the  roots,  and 
the  tree  stand  securely  in  the  upright  position.  (A  slight  slant  may  be 
given  the  tree  towards  the  south,  or  rather  the  two  o'clock  sun.)  Concern- 
ing the  tree  to  be  planted,  it  should  be  inherently  sound  and  vigorous,  have 
as  large  an  equipment  of  fibrous  roots  as  possible,  and  these  kept  moist 
and  protected  from  drying  from  exposure  to  air  and  sun.  Mangled  and 
injured  roots  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  tree  above  ground  pruned  so  that 
What  remains,  will  approximate  the  root  syBtem.  For  shrubbery  it  will 
suffice  to  have  the  entire  block  of  ground  to  be  planted,  thoroughly  plowed 
and  harrowed,  or  what  is  preferable,  spaded  in  the  fall  before  planting. 
In  setting  out,  the  same  care  as  for  trees  should  be  observed,  though  the 
equalization  by  pruning  of  top  and  roots  is  not  so  important.  For  planting 
in  the  fall  a  similar  procedure  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is  indicated. 
Fall  planting  of  trees  and  shrubberv  may  be  quite  late,  and  at  all  events 
should  not  be  done  until  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  deciduous  trees.  In  suitable 
season  following,  it  has  decided  advantages.  Now  what  will  you  plantf 
Mother  Nature's  native  children  or  the  pets  of  the  nursery!  It  depends 
on  individual  taste  and  the  purpose  most  urgent  to  be  served.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  have  in  the  rich  flora  of  native  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers, 
a  wealth  to  choose  from  for  every  purpose  and  to  produce  pleasing  effect 
Our  transplanted  natives  will  do  well,  for  they  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  general  landscape  and  environment.  They  hold  a  place  in  our  affec- 
tions by  memories  and  associations  of  the  happy  days  long  ago  when  life 
was  at  its  flood,  the  world  full  of  sunshine,  and  the  gray  days  far  in  the 
offing.  Bobbie  Burns  in  telling  us  of  his  hearts  memories  has  nothing  to 
say  of  the  imported,  warmly  nurtured  darlings  of  the  garden,  but  they 
cling  to  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  wild — in  woodland  dells  and  braes  of 
bonnie  Scotland.    In  sweet  sad  recollection  of  Highland  Mary,  he  says: 

"How  gaily  bloomed  the  gray  green  birk, 
How    sweet    the    hawthorn   blossom." 

Wordsworth  and  Shelley  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  heart  filled  with  beauty  and 
gladness,  give  voice  to  the  gems  of  forest  and  garden.  Here  with  us,  we 
may  sometimes  to  advantage  introduce  into  our  own  immediate  life  the 
natives  of  an  adjoining  neighborhood,  which  do  not  grow  wild  with  us. 
For  instance  I  have  observed  that  in  Iowa,  butternut,  hard  maples,  birch 
and  buckeyes,  grow  native  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Mississippi,  while  they  do  not,  along  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Missouri 
river.     All  these  trees  are  beautiful  and  worthy  of  being  carried  across 
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the  divide  to  a  place  in  our  plantation,  if  we  live  on  streams  flowing  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  But  after  all  is  said,  we  shall  wish  to  plant  a 
number  of  aliens  who  have  gained  by  merit  a  place  in  our  regard.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  are  the  cone  bearing  evergreens,  the  spruces,  pines, 
firs  and  balsams.  The  arbor-vitae  also  has  been  introduced  from  elsewhere 
and  is  usually  seen  in  formal  clipped  hedges.  I  even  think  more  of  it  as 
a  constituent  in  an  evergreen  grove,  or  as  a  lawn  tree.  In  the  list  to  be 
planted,  we  should  not  forget  our  evergreen  friends  most  frequently  seen; 
'white,  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines,  and  the  Norway  spruce.  I  recently  read 
an  article  in  which  the  writer  after  going  into  ecstasy  over  the  white  pine 
(with  which  no  particular  fault  can  be  found)  treated  the  Norway  spruce 
rather  shabbily.  The  poor  man  is  to  be  pitied,  he  had  no  memories  of  a 
graceful  fragrant  tree  resplendent  in  the  light  of  many  tapers,  loaded  with 
goodies  and  things  of  joy,  gladdening  the  heart  of  childhood  in  the  yule- 
time  long  ago.  Amongst  the  evergreens  I  would  commend  to  your  special 
attention  and  affection  a  child  of  the  mountain,  hardy,  more  than  satis- 
factory, yea  distinguished  either  as  lawn  tree,  or  in  cluster,  the  Colorado 
blue  spruce.  This  tree  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  sense;  it  draws  the 
eye  and  the  admiration  of  every  beholder  by  grace  of  form,  and  the  in- 
comparable beauty  of  its  peculiar  silver  blue  foliage.  Be  sure  to  get  it 
on  your  list  when  you  plant  evergreens. 

The  evergreens  planted  alone  or  more  generally  in  blocks  and  clus- 
ters, the  species  mixed  or  separate,  spell  figuratively,  suggestively,  actually, 
and  efficiently  the  word  "  protection. ' '  They  shelter  the  homestead,  with 
its  dwelling,  be  it  cot  or  palace,  its  buildings,  gardens,  and  orchards,  its 
drives  and  lawns,  against  winter's  storms  and  rudeness.  Who  has  not  been 
warmed  and  cheered  in  the  darkening  afternoon  in  the  blast  of  snow  and 
sleet,  to  see  the  white  feathered  flirt  of  the  junco's  tail  as  he  dove  into 
the  evergreens,  and  thanked  God  even  for  the  junco's  sake  for  shelter  and 
comfort  in  the  tempest  t  Is  the  soft  glow  within  us,  revellent  of  subcon- 
scious racial  memories,  harking  back  to  the  time  when  our  barbaric  North- 
land ancestor  sought  and  found  a  home  amongst  the  evergreens?  But 
aside  from  all  this,  the  evergreens  are  beautiful  and  serve  as  a  foil  to  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  in  summertime.  The  dwarf  pine  lends  itself 
readily  to  low  effects  and  to  hide  ugly  features  near  the  ground.  The  red 
cedar,  beautiful,  fragrant,  giving  food  and  shelter  to  the  waxwing  and 
other  winter  birds,  is  native  in  many  places  in  our  state.  Its  durable  wood, 
smelling  of  things  precious  is  very  useful.  It  forms  a  most  efficient  wind- 
break, but  be  careful  and  not  plant  near  an  orchard,  since  it  is  host  to 
the  "cedar  rust"  affecting  fruit  trees. 

Amongst  deciduous  trees,  do  not  plant  box-elder  or  black  locust  and 
not  too  many  silver  (soft)  maples.  Also  be  circumspect  about  the  various 
poplars.  It  is  true  the  box-elder  grows  fast  and  soon  is  a  "tree",  but  at 
best,  is  but  a  poor  sort  of  a  tree.  For  planting  singly,  in  groups  and  larg- 
er block,  I  commend  to  your  kindly  consideration,  the  oaks,  the  elms,  the 
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walnuts,  both  the  black  and  white,  and  the  lindens,  maples,  willows,  and 
birches,  and  for  the  sake  of  variety,  hackberry,  sycamore,  and  ash. 

I  can  imagine  your  eyebrows  come  up  in  sign  visual  of  doubt  and 
enquiry  at  the  mention  of  oaks  for  planting  on  your  home  grounds.  Yes, 
the  royal  oak  with  all  its  princely  kith  and  kindred,  can  be  planted  either 
as  a  sapling  or  if  you  are  a  seer  with  faith  and  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
future  and  without  the  all  too  prevalent  mental  rush  for  slipshod  ways  and 
immediate  results,  plant  acorns.  Do  you  know  the  oaks  of  your  neighbor- 
hood t  To  know  them  as  they  merit  to  be  known  is  to  have  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  removal  of  an  oak  already  growing 
and  established  on  your  premises  unless  forced  by  unappeasable  necessity 
is  a  crime.  I  know  a  man  who  cut  out  oaks  and  butternut  trees  in  his 
front  yard  to  make  room  for  soft  maples.  What  spiritual  poverty  must  be 
his  lot! 

The  elm  is  deservedly  our  most  popular  avenue  and  park  tree  as 
Well  as  a  favorite  in  forest  and  grove.  The  sturdy  column  with  gracefully 
ascending  branches  reaching  those  of  its  neighbors  in  beauteous  curves,  it 
forms  the  prototype  of  the  Gothic  Arch.  Look  along  the  elm  lined  street 
and  behold  the  arches  of  cloistered  walks  and  drives.  And  in  the  elm 
grove  but  little  imagination  reveals  the  fluted  pillars  and  architrave  of 
transept  choir  and  nave  of  God 's  first  temple,  moving  to  reverence  and  med- 
itation, even  to  greater  reverence  when  the  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  of  the 
hermit  thrush  sounds  through  its  vaulted  aisles.     Plant  "Ulmus  Ameri- 


Do  not  forget  to  give  a  place  on  your  lawn  to  the  unique  product 
of  nature  and  art,  the  Camperdown  elm.  This  elm  is  grafted  on  the  stock 
of  the  American  elm,  and  forms  by  its  low  drooping  widespreading  habit 
an  excellent  shade  tree,  and  an  object  of  interest  to  every  beholder. 

The  walnuts  as  well  known,  are  exceedingly  useful  by  their  fruit  and 
the  black  walnut  besides,  for  its  valuable  wood.  But  this  aside,  they  are 
pleasing  trees  with  clean*  growth  and  graceful  foliage  and  a  fragrance  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  They  may  be  grown  by  transplanting  or  by  planting 
the  nut  in  the  place  the  tree  is  to  occupy. 

While  discussing  the  walnuts,  it  is  well  to  remember  and  say  a  good 
word  for  the  hickories,  especially  when  already  growing  and  well  established. 

Here  also  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  Ameri- 
can sweet  chestnut  (Castanea  dentata)  not  the  horse-chestnut  (Aesculus 
hippocastanea)  which  latter  though  an  interesting  and  pleasing  tree  is 
often  planted,  but  with  us  is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  soon  perishes  from 
injuries  by  borers.  No,  the  chestnut  I  mean  is  the  chestnut  of  the  Appala- 
chians, where  unfortunately  it  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  in  danger  of  extinction 
by  the  steady  moving  southward  of  the  "Chestnut  tree  blight,"  a  disease 
caused  by  a  fungus  invading  the  cambium  or  sap-wood  beneath  the  bark. 
Here  with  us  the  blight  is  still  absent.   The  tree  grows,  readily,  rapidly,  is 
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clean,  beautiful  in  habit,  the  wood  is  strong  and  useful  for  many  purposes. 
It  conies  into  bearing  early,  as  early  as  the  apple  tree  and  it  bears  an 
abundance  of  rich  palatable  and  wholesome  nuts  of  high  food  value.  Plant 
of  this  tree  abundantly,  but  do  not  plant  it  isolated,  but  in  groups,  this 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  cross  pollinization,  otherwise  you  will  gath- 
er no  nuts. 

Amongst  the  lindens  select  the  favorite  bass-wood  (Tilia  Americana) 
to  scatter  in  between,  and  more  especially  in  damp  situations.  If  well 
grown,  it  is  a  fine  low  tree,  clean,  shady  and  compact  and  of  fragrant 
flowers  beloved  of  the  honey  bee.  The  birches,  plant  liberally  in  groups  or 
in  with  other  trees.  They  are  always  pleasing  and  effective  when  properly 
placed  in  the  whole.  If  you  have  not  room  for  many,  place  at  least  a 
few  of  the  "cut-leaved  birch' '  (Betula  alba  pendula). 

What  might  I  not  say  of  the  willows! — In  low  wet  places  they  occupy 
a  position  with  effects  peculiarly  their  own.  But  even  for  upland  planting, 
some  of  the  willows  have  a  place.  I  especially  recommend  the  laurel  leaved 
willows  (salix  pentandra)  of  deep  green  glossy,  as  if  varnished  leaf  and 
upright  compact  growth,  for  this  purpose. 

The  maples,  singly  but  especially  in  groups  do  well  and  when  re- 
splendent in  crimson,  orange  and  gold  after  Jack  Frost's  autumnal  kiss, 
they  are  truly  beautiful.  They  bring  up  visions  of  the  long  ago  of  October 
woods  at  the  old  home  by  the  ' '  Father  of  Waters, ' '  of  drumming  partridge 
and  chattering  squirrel. 

For  the  birds,  and  I  would  I  had  time  to  tell  you  about  our  friend 
and  neighbor  bird,  plant  the  cherries  either  singly  or  in  blocks.  The  wild 
cherry  (Prunus  serotina)  is  a  beauitful  tree,  in  blossom,  in  fruit,  and  when 
cherries  are  ripe  a  "  rendezvous ' '  of  the  feathered  of  garden  and  grove. 
Its  wood  is  valuable  for  cabinet  work.  The  choke  cherry  (Prunus  Virgini- 
ana)  beloved  fruit  of  the  school  boy,  scarcely  attains  height  worthy  the 
name  tree,  but  is  a  godsend  to  robin  and  boy  alike. 

Plant  also  the  various  mulberries,  not  forgetting  the  Russian  variety 
(Moras  alba  tatarica). 

For  beauty  and  fragrance  of  blossoms,  plant  the  catalpas  especially 
the  native  catalpa  (catalpa  speciosa)  which  grows  rapidly,  and  with  excellent 
wood,  useful  for  many  purposes.  Plant  also  the  flowering  crabs,  (Pyrus 
floribunda,  Pyrus  atrosanguinea,  Pyrus  ioensis),  and  for  contrasting  color 
effects,  the  purple  leaved  plum  (Prunus  Pissardi). 

The  Russian  olive  (Olea  Europaea)  attracts  attention  by  its  grayish 
green  coloration  of  bark  and  foliage,  is  hardy  and  sturdy  and  well  merits 
a  place  as  a  lawn  tree.  Do  not  forget  a  place  for  the  redbud  (Cercis  Cana- 
densis). In  early  spring  when  the  snow  has  gone,  long  before  the  appearance 
of  bud  or  leaf,  save  perhaps  the  hepatica  in  forest  glen,  there  appears 
amongst  the  shrubs  on  the  hillside  or  forested  bluff,  a  cloud  of  violet  red.  It 
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is  the  redbud,  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  literally  covered  with  blossoms 
a  token  that  the  rudeness  of  grim  winter  is  passed  and  a  promise  of  calm, 
warm  and  comfortable  days  to  come. 

Plant  also  singly  in  groups  and  as  component  parts  of  the  grove,  the 
mountain  ashes  with  fernlike  leaves  and  pendant  scarlet  clusters  of  berries 
so  attractive  to  robin  and  thrush. 

The  gradation  from  tree  to  shrubbery  while  in  some  instances  ar- 
bitrary is  on  the  whole  quite  marked  and  well  denned.  Shrubbery  blends 
itself  admirably  as  a  frame  or  border  to  the  tree  plantation.  Shrubs  should 
be  chosen  for  beauty,  and  fragrance  of  flowers  and  coloration  of  foliage 
and  forget  not  the  fruit  for  the  attraction  and  nourishment  of  our  songbirds. 

The  shrubbery  may  be  so  chosen  that  they  form  a  floral  clock  of  the 
passing  season,  beginning  with  the  golden  bells  (Forsythia)  appearing  with 
an  efflorescence  of  brightest  gold  when  snowdrifts  still  occupy  the  ground 
in  places,  passing  in  order  the  flowering  quince  of  various  colors  (Gydonia 
Japonica) ;  the  weigelas,  the  flowering  almonds  (Amygdalus  Japonica)  the 
fragrant  flowering  currants  (ribes  floridum) ;  the  syringas  or  mockoranges 
(Philadelphia  Coronarious) ;  the  honeysuckles  (Lonicera),  the  roses,  the 
elders,  more  especially  the  golden  elder  (Sambucus  aurea)  brightening  up 
the  entire  neighborhood  with  a  golden  glow.  The  privets,  particularly  the 
Siberian  privet  (Ligustrum  amurense)  with  fragrant  ivory-white  flowers — 
the  spiraeas,  above  all  others  the  queenly  bridal  wreath  (Spirea  Van 
Houttei)  with  delicate  graceful  foliage,  and  fine  pendant  branches  and  bend- 
ing sprays  covered  with  delicate  snow  white  blossoms.  It  is  the  foremost 
attraction  and  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage. 

The  favorites  of  Mother's  garden  the  lilacs  should  find  a  place.  Shad- 
brush  or  Juneberries  should  be  remembered  and  given  a  place  for  the  sake 
of  the  birds  and  little  children.  Later  on  come  the  hardy  hydrangeas,  the 
various  tamarisks  (Tamarix)  with  fine  feathery,  plume-like  foliages.  The 
cornels  or  dogwoods  for  flowers  and  fruit,  but  especially  the  bright  colora- 
tion of  the  bark  so  conspicuous  even  in  native  varieties.  Chief  amongst 
the  cornels  is  the  Siberian  red  dogwood  (Cornus  Sibirica)  which  gives  a 
patch  of  warm  red  color  even  amidst  the  snowdrifts  of  midwinter.  Then  the 
sumacs  of  fronded  fernlike  foliage,  acid-red  tufts  of  fruit  and  the  crimson 
coloration  of  the  grove  in  autumn  days.  Amongst  the  sumacs  remember 
to  plant  the  strange  but  beautiful  smoke  tree  (Rhus  Cotinus)  and  in  suit- 
able situation  the  low  spreading  fragrant  sumac  (Rhus  aromatica).  They 
are  worthy  of  it. 

Last  in  the  calendar  of  our  garden  comes  the  native  strawberry  tree 
or  wahoo  (Euonymus)  with  rose  colored  carpels  and  scarlet  fruit  hanging 
onto  its  branches  amidst  the  snows  and  storms  until  long  after  Yuletide, 

In  speaking  of  roses,  there  is  so  much  to  say  beyond  what  the  occa- 
sion penmits,  that  it  is  hard  to  refrain.   Personally  I  do  not  care  any  too 
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much  for  the  Japanese  sorts..  But  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
drawing  attention  to  my  favorite  flower,  the  Eglantine,  or  sweet  briar  rose 
(Bosa  rubiginosa)— one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  roses;  Shelley  has  written, 

"The  honey  wine, 
Of  the  moon  unfolded  eglantine, 
Which  fairies  catch  in  hyacinth  bowls" 

Plant  it  near  your  home,  this  wild  fragrant  rustic  beauty. 

If  for  the  birds'  sake,  you  decide  to  plant  buckthorn  (Bhamnus 
cathartica)  or  barberry  (uva  ursi),  do  so  with  circumspection,  for  they 
serve  as  intermediary  host  to  the  fungus  of  oat  rust. 

For  arbor  and  trellis  to  cover  and  hide,  rocks,  unsightly  buildings, 
and  places,  remember 'the  vines  and  creepers,  foremost  amongst  those  of 
woody  fibre,  the  native  grape  vines,  both  riverbank  and  fox  (Vitis  vulpina 
and  Labrusca)  the  climbing  honey  suckles  (Lonicera),  especially  our  be- 
loved woodbine  or  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia),  the  Boston 
ivy,  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii)  to  cling  to  and  climb  up  the  .walls  of  buildings. 
The  Wistaria,  remindful  of  far  away  Japan,  the  trumpet  vine  (Bignonia) 
and  so  many  others,  natives  and  introduced  from  elsewhere. 

If  you  have  an  old  dead  tree  rearing  up  his  skeleton  arms  in  your 
planation,  don't  cut  it  down,  provided  it  is  still  firmly  and  safely  founded 
in  the  soil.  Plant  at  its  stump,  trumpet  vine,  and  Virginia  creeper.  In  a 
few  years  it  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  besides  serves  as  a  home  to 
the  flying  squirrel  and  little  owL 

And  as  I  write,  so  many  many  others  troop  up  for  recognition,  beau- 
tiful children  of  the  sun  and  kindly  Mother  Earth;  sweet  nurselings  of 
Flora,  they  smile,  promising  spiritual  riches  in  return  for  kind  and  loving 
care.  The  dryads  peep  out  and  beckon  from  woodland  dell,  and  Titania 
blows  her  elfin  horn  and  to  the  soul  of  man  the  thinker  and  dreamer,  comes 
the  truth  of  the  Master's  saying:     "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
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Albert  Pike  said,  "That  man  alone  is  great # who  with  a  firm  faith 
in  God  goes  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  world,  to  shield  the  innocent 
to  protect  the  poor,  who  knows  no  fear  but  the  fear  of  his  own  dishonor, 
and  who  finds  his  greatest  joy  in  the  promotion  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  would  achieve  greatness  must  attain  that 
distinction  through  service  to  mankind.  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Huntington, 
Westinghouse,  Edison,  will  not  be  remembered  for  their  colossal  fortunes, 
but  because  of  the  educational  institutions,  libraries,  railroads,  air  brakes, 
and  telephones,  they  have  given  to  the  world.  The  names  of  the  great  in- 
ventors and  discoverers  in  the  fields  of  science,  medicine  and  surgery  have 
become  household  words,  because  by  their  genius  they  have  blessed  and  ben- 
efited their  fellowmen.  Any  material  gain  has  been  merely  incidental  and 
very  soon  lost  sight  of. 

For  three  years  we  have  sat  as  spectators  and  witnessed  the  great 
game  of  war  in  Europe,  observing  the  movements  of  the  immense  armies 
as  we  would  the  actors  on  a  mimic  stage.  But  now  that  our  own  brothers, 
husbands,  friends  and  neighbors,  the  very  best  of  American  manhood,  is  *° 
be  thrown  into  the  depleted  ranks  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,  the  question 
comes  home  to  us,  "Why  are  we  called  upon  for  this  service f" 

President  Wilson  said  in  his  mesage,  "We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
German  people — We  have  no  feeling  for  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and 
friendship.  It  was  not  upon  their  impulse  that  their  government  acted 
in  entering  this  war,  it  was  not  with  .their  previous  knowledge  or  approval 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  German  by  birth,  answers  the  question  by  saying 
that,  ' '  A  wild  beast  has  broken  loose  in  the  neighborhood  of  nations  that 
must  be  caught  and  chained ;  a  crazy  man  has  run  amuck  in  the  world  who 
must  bo  restrained. 

"The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaging  is  a  contest  in  which  the  cap 
of  liberty  contends  with  the  crown  of  tryanny,  and  when  it  is  all  over  the  sun 
of  human  brotherhood  will  rise  serene  and  bright  over  the  fields  now  black- 
ened  with  darkness  and  despotism.  It  is  a  great  conflict  between  the  old 
order  of  privilege  and  pride  and  the  new  order  of  service  and  cooperation. ' 
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When  these  greedy  war  lords  are  wiped  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when  they  are  dead  and  forgotten,  the  name  and  fame  of  that  little  woman 
who  founded  the  Bed  Cross  Society  will  shine  brilliant  and  immortal,  to 
show  selfish  hesitating  man  and  timid  woman  the  broad  path  of  duty.  The 
untiring  devotion  and  noble  self-sacrifice  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the 
"Lady-in-Chief "  of  the  Crimean  War,  prompted  a  grateful  people  to 
present  her  with  $250,000.00.  With  this  munificent  sum  she  might  have 
retired  upon  her  laurels  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease.  Did  she  do  itf  No! 
She  spent  this  fund  and  much  more  in  founding  an  institution  in  which 
men  and  women  might  be  trained  to  carry  on  the  work  which  she  had  so 
auspiciously  inaugurated. 

But  it  is  not  this  institution  that  is  her  monument.  That  again  is 
incidental.  It  is  her  great  heart  filled  with  its  love  for  her  fellow  men  that 
will  long  endure.  Her  record  is  not  written  on  her  tombstone;  it  is  written 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  and  little  children,  and  by  their 
eternal  influence  upon  the  great  pages  of  the  universe. 

To  be  of  real  service,  we  must  practice  charity,  kindness,  forgiveness, 
toleration — charity  in  its  noblest  and  highest  sense  of  affection  and  love, 
charity  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion.  That  charity  which  teaches 
us  to  do  unto  other  men  that  only  which  we  deem  it  right  and  proper  that 
they  should  do  unto  us. 

One  may  have  faith  and  hope,  and  yet  do  nothing  to  make  faith 
result  in  realization  or  hope  in  fruition,  but  real  charity  is  work  and  action 
which  brings  about  the  thing  we  believe  in  and  hope  for. 

Patriotism  which  stops  with  a  display  of  the  flag  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  passing  fad.  To  serve  well,  one  must  be  loyal  to  God,  to  the 
cause,  and  to  himself.  A  person  who  is  not  loyal  is  not  honorable  or  honest, 
because  he  is  sailing  under  false  colors  and  practicing  deceit.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience  than  the  plaudits  of  the 
people. 

1  *  To  live  for  a  cause,  to  endeavor  to  make  your  deeds  grace  it, 

To  try  and  uphold  its  precepts  forever,  is  harder  by  far  than  to  die. 

For  the  battle  of  Life  is  unending — the  Enemy,  self,  never  tires, 

And  the  true  man  must  slay  that  sly  foe  every  day, 

E  'er  he  reaches  the  height  he  desires.  * ' 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the  board  of  control  ever  since  its 
organization,  and  as  my  thoughts  are  wafted  away  on  the  wings  of  memory 
I  see  passing  in  review;  Governor  Larrabee,  Judge  Kinne,  Mr.  Cownie, 
Judge  Bobinson,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Bannister,  Senator  Wade,  Colonel 
McConlogue,  Mr  Dixon;  and  standing  at  my  side,  Senator  McColl,  Senator 
Sheean  and  Mr.  Strief ,  and  I  am  filled  with  pride  because  of  having  been 
permitted  to  serve  with  these  men  of  high  ideals,  who  have  made  sacrifices 
that  they  might  be  of  service  to  their  fellowmen.  And  then  comes  a  tinge 
of  sadness  because  of  the  vacancies  in  this  roster. 
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Judge  Bonne — forceful  speaker,  powerful  intellect,  capable  of  won- 
derful concentration,  prodigious  worker — so  engrossed  in  his  work  that  to 
the  causual  acquaintance  he  appeared  almost  gruff,  but  with  a  heart  as 
tender  as  a  woman's. 

Governor  Larrabee — statesman,  student  of  economics,  honored  citizen, 
whom  Mr.  Gownie  in  his  paper  has  so  beautifully  eulogized,  Senator  Wade, 
modest  and  retiring,  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  splendid  judgment,  beloved 
by  everyone:  Colonel  McConlogue,  impulsive  yet  forgiving,  a  friend  of  the 
unfortunate,  charitable  to  all  mankind. 

And  while  in  this  reminiscent  mood  there  comes  to  my  mind  those 
chief  executives  who  have  gone  to  their  reward:  Dr.  Oilman,  Dr.  Hoyt, 
Dr.  Powell,  Warden  Hunter,  Mr.  Qass,  Mr.  McCune,  Colonel  Horton. 

No  two  of  these  men  were  alike  in  temperament,  but  all  imbued  with 
the  one  idea— efficient  public  service. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  member  of  this  conference  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  state  institution  when  the  board  assumed  control.  All  have 
changed.  Dr.  Witte,  Dr.  Mogridge,  Dr.  Mackin,  and  Mr.  Kuser  were  in  the 
service  and  have  since  been  advanced  to  superintendences. 

I  do  not  forget  the  faithful  employes  at  this  office  and  at  the  insti- 
tutions, for  to  their  faithful,  intelligent,  loyal  service,  the  success  of  the 
system  is  in  a  large  measure  due.  While  I  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  full  measure  of  credit  due  to  the  general  managers,  yet  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  for  the  man  behind  the  gun  who  does  his  work  promptly  and 
accurately  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation. 

It  is  the  eommon  people  who  are  doing  the  world's  work  and  solving 
the  world 's  problems  today.  A  friend  of  mine  said  he  never  saw  a  conven- 
tion or  a  deliberative  body  conducted  with  so  much  precision  and  respect- 
ful attention  as  at  a  gathering  of  organised  labor.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  time  will  come,  and  we  know  not  how  quickly,  when  all  distinction  save 
that  of  goodness  will  cease. 

Contrast  Pilate  and  Christ  as  they  stood  before  the  mob,  and  as  they 
live  in  the  minds  of  men.  Pilate,  then  a  ruler  and  representative  of  power- 
ful Borne,  commander  of  armies,  gatherer  of  taxes,  a  man  whose  word  was 
law;  Jesus,  then  a  Galilean  peasant  preacher,  with  no  place  to  lay  his  head, 
deserted  by  all  his  nearest  friends,  and  a  prey  to  the  meanest  forces  in 
Jerusalem. 

Today,  Pilate  is  only  a  name,  his  armies  gone,  his  palace  in  ruins, 
and  in  the  people 's  hearts  he  lives  as  one  too  weak  to  do  his  duty — a  slacker. 
Today  Jesus  is  a  name  and  a  force,  because  of  the  incalculable  service 
rendered  to  mankind. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  assumed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  this 
board  who  did  not  have  uppermost  in  mind  the  immense  fliumftifti  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  management  of  the  institutions,  and  I  think  it 
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is  safe  to  say  that  every  member  before  the  end  of  his  first  term  has  come  to 
consider  the  humanitarian  problems  equally  as  important. 

The  very  helplessness  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care  appeals  to  any 
man  who  has  a  drop  of  the.  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  heart.  I  wish  1 
might  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  splendid  young  men  and  women  in  the 
hospitals,  who  minister  day  and  night  to  these  poor  suffering,  frequently 
forgotten  and  neglected  souls,  in  the  capacity  of  physicians,  supervisors, 
nurses  and  attendants;  to  the  matrons,  teachers  and  family  managers  who 
are  fathers  and  mothers  to  the  children  at  the  orphans'  home,  the  training 
schools  and  at  Glen  wood  j  to  the  officers  and  guards  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  men  in  prison,  and  all  the  employes  of  our  institutions,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  minister  to  the  wards  of  the  state.  It  requires  men  and  women  of 
rare  judgment — kind,  patient  and  faithful — to  guard  and  care  for  these 
unfortunates,  and  all  praise  is  due  them  for  their  untiring  loyalty  and  de- 
votion. 

There  was  once  a  great  financier,  connected  with  public  utilities 
whose  slogan  was,  ''The  public  be  damned."  That  sentiment  is  not  now 
considered  with  favor,  but  it  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  and  that  is:  our  duty  to  the  public. 

The  management  of  state  institutions  is  a  peculiar  business.  All 
laws  are  made  to  protect  it,  and  properly  so.  The  state  cannot  be  sued  as 
,can  an  individual  or  corporation,  and  is  in  fact  the  court  of  last  resort. 
Because  of  this  unique  position,  there  is  danger  of  those  in  authority  be- 
coming unmindful  of  the  public  and  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact, 
letting  them  wait  our  pleasure  and  convenience. 

I  read  a  squib  in  the  daily  press  recently  comparing  the  methods  of 
two  business  firms:  the  one,  an  old  successful  and  famous  house,  had  a 
6ign  hanging  in  its  outer  office,  "No  person  is  kept  waiting  to  see  a  member 
of  the  firm.  The  name  must  be  taken  in  immediately.  These  instructions 
are  positive."  In  the  reception  room  of  the  other  establishment  which  is 
not  famous  nor  especially  successful,  hangs  this  placard,  ' '  This  is  our  busy 
day.  Gut  it  short."  The  query  from  the  business  man's  standpoint  is, 
which  policy  is  most  likely  to  build  up  that  bulwark  against  hard  times — 
goodwill.    With  us  it  is  not  a  question  of  policy,  but  of  right. 

The  state  institutions  are  created  and  supported  by  the  taxpayers. 
Tour  salaries  and  mine  come  from  the  same  source,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
extend  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  inmates  and  to  the  public  in  general  every 
possible  courtesy  consistent  with  good  management.  A  caller  should  receive 
the  same  cordial  reception  as  though  he  were  entering  a  mercantile  house, 
a  prospective  customer.  Every  employe  should  be  made  to  understand  this 
ana1  to  act  upon  it,  impartially.  We  are  inclined  to  extend  favors  to  those 
in  high  station.  If  the  Governor  should  walk  into  the  front  door  of  an 
institution,  he  would  receive  attention  on  every  hand,  but  how  about  the  man 
or  woman  who  was  never  in  such  a  place  before,  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  • 
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the  world,  and  ignorant  of  their  rights — would  their  errand  be  enquired 
into  with  the  same  interest,  and  would  they  be  made  to  feel  welcome  and 
at  easef  If  so,  you  are  giving  service;  otherwise  accept  this  admonition : 
Whether  the  party  motors  to  this  office  or  to  your  institution  in  a  Twin  Six, 
or  walks  in  with  a  little  shawl  on  her  head,  she  is  entitled  to  prompt  and 
efficient  service.  She  needs  kindly  attention  more  than  the  Governor,  be- 
cause he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  get  what  he  goes  after — that  is  a  de- 
monstrated fact 

A  short  time  ago  a  mother  wrote  asking  a  favor  of  the  board,  giving 
as  her  reason  that  she  was  a  widow,  that  her  daughter  had  recently  suicided 
in  a  hospital,  and  that  her  three  sons  had  since  answered  their  country's 
call.  Can  you  imagine  a  person  more  entitled  to  consideration  than  this 
mother  f  We  do  not  know  what  a  man  has  on  his  heart,  and  a  kind  word 
or  act  at  the  psychological  moment  may  change  the  trend  of  his  entire  life. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  person  who  has  a  cross  to  bear 
is  more  charitably  inclined  than  one  whose  life's  voyage  has  been  on  un- 
ruffled seas.  But  let  us  not  wait  for  some  great  bereavment  to  soften  our 
hearts,  and  let  us  not  permit  constant  contact  with  these  distressed  ones 
to  make  us  think  lightly  of  their  misfortunes. 

The  beauty  of  love,  the  charm  of  friendship,  the  sacredness  of  sorrow, 
the  heroism  ol  patience,  the  noble  self-sacrifice — these  and  their  like  make 
life  to  be  life  indeed,  and  are  its  grandeur  and  its  power. 

I  recall  a  character  in  a  book,  a  rough  outspoken  old  fellow  always 
doing  kindly  acts,  and  when  anyone  attempted  to  commend  him  would  say 
that  he  was  prompted  by  purely  selfish  motives — he  did  it  because  it  made 
him  feel  good,  and  this  is  true, ' '  If  you  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
the  best  will  come  back  to  you."  We  can  take  out  of  life  about  what  we 
desire. 

' '  Like  the  rose  which  extracts  its  perfume  and  beauty  from  the  same 
earth,  air,  dew  and  sunshine,  from  which  the  malignant  chemistry  of  other 
plants  extract  their  deadly  poison,  so  from  sickness  and  pain  one  heart 
draws  patience,  resignation  and  amendment,  another  only  f retfulness,  mis- 
anthropy and  despair." 

So,  when  we  make  the  pathway  of  a  weary  pilgrim  a  little  smoother 
by  a  thoughtful  word  or  act,  we  may  have  brought  that  burdened  soul  into 
the  perfect  light,  the  presence  of  God,  the  author  of  all  that  is. 

Labor  is  life.  The  whole  soul  of  man  is  composed  into  real  harmony 
the  moment  he  begins  any  useful  work.  The  world  is  a  great  school  of  in- 
dustry. In  an  artificial  state  of  society  mankind  is  divided  into  the  idle 
and  the  laboring  classes.  Such  was  not  the  design  of  providence.  There 
was  the  deepest  truth  in  the  saying  of  the  old  monks,  "He  prayeth  best 
who  loveth  best,  all  things  both  great  and  small. ' '  And  can  man  love  except 
by  working  earnestly  to  benefit  that  being  whom  he  loves  f 

Some  toil  because  they  must,  submitting  to  it  as  a  degrading  necessity, 
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desiring  always  to  escape  from  it.  To  be  ashamed  to  labor  and  envious  of 
idleness,  is  treason  to  nature  and  impiety  to  God.  Toil  of  brain,  heart  or 
hand  is  the  only  true  manhood'  and  genuine  nobility. 

The  idea  that  by  some  prosperous  traffic*  or  grand  speculation  the  la- 
bor of  a  lifetime  may  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period,  is  founded  upon 
a  great  mistake.  The  desire  to  accumulate  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  life 
of  ease  and  gratification  is  wholly  wrong.  It  is  best  for  man  to  know  that 
in  order  to  be  happy,  he  must  always  be  a  laborer — with  the  mind  or  the 
body,  or  both. 

What  is  there  glorious  in  the  world  that  is  not  the  product  of  labor, 
either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind?  What  are  the  treasures  of  genius  and  art, 
but  its  workf  What  are  cultivated  fields  but  their  toilf  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  castles  and  towers  and  temples  of  Europe,  the  buried  cities  of 
Italy  and  Mexico,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Christendom,  are  but  tracks 
around  the  world  of  the  mighty  footsteps  of  Labor.  Without  labor  there 
would  bo  no  hope  for  the  future.  If  the  whole  world  could  acquire  wealth, 
if  the  present  generation  could  lay  up  complete  provision  for  the  next,  as 
some  men  strive  to  do  for  their  children,  the  world  would  be  destroyed  at 
a  single  blow.  Industry  would  cease  with  the  necessity  for  it;  the  dissipa- 
tion of  fortunes  would  bring  universal  disease  and  break  out  in  universal 
license,  and  the  world  would  sink  of  its  vices. 

Many  of  the  noblest  things  have  been  achieved  by  poor  men — scholars, 
professional  men,  artists,  philosophers,  poets  and  men  of  genius.  The 
achievements  of  the  common  people  serve  as  a  governor  for  the  machinery  of 
the  world.  A  certain  press  of  circumstances  is  good  for  a  man.  His  body 
was  not  made  for  luxuries,  it  sickens  and  dies  under  them. 

We  hear  of  men  wearing  out  under  the  stress  of  work  (there  are 
of  course  instances  of  it)  but  the  greater  number  rust  out — for  lack  of 
an  incentive  to  do  some  useful  service.  The  woman  of  fifty  years  ago  who 
reared  a  large  family  did  not  break  down  in  health.  Her  simple  life,  her 
work  of  love,  and  the  pride  she  took  in  it  made  her  strong  both  in  body  and 
mind. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  become  an  invalid — and  no  man  ever  car- 
ried greater  burdens — because  he  was  serving  mankind,  always  loving,  for- 
giving, doing  something  to  make  some  one  happy. 

Let  us  then  apply  ourselves  to  the  great  work  set  us  to  do.  There 
are  opportunities  in  our  every  day  walks  of  lif e— *in  our  own  homes,  by  our 
own  firesides,  where  we  can  act  as  nobly  as  though  all  our  lives  we  had  led 
armies  or  sat  in  legislative  halls.  Opportunity  to  cheer  the  fainting  and 
sick  at  heart,  to  reach  out  and  assist  a  falling  brother,  speak  words  of  com- 
fort to  the  afflicted,  in  short,  do  something  every  day  to  make  this  old  world 
a  little  better. 

"Man's    life,,,    it    has    been    beautifully    said,    "is    laid    in    the 
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loom  of  time,  to  a  pattern  he  does  not  see,  but  God  does; 
and  his  heart  is  the  shuttle:  On  one  side  of  the  loom  is  joy,  on  the 
either  sorrow,  and  the  shuttle  struck  alternately  by  each,  flys  back  and  forth, 
carrying  the  thread  either  white  or  black  as  the  pattern  needs;  and  when 
at  last  God  shall  hold  up  the  finished  fabric  and  all  its  various  hues  glance 
out,  it  will  then  appear  that  the  dark  and  deep  colors  were  as  essential  to 
beauty  as  the  light  and  higher  ones." 

Apply  this  sentiment  to  our  own  lives ;  let  us  pick  up  these  dark  threads 
representing  the  misfortunes  of  our  brothers  (because  they  are  our  brothers) 
and  so  blend  them. into  the  fabric  of  our  lives  that  when  we  shall  come  to 
the  end  of  life's  journey  and  our  trembling  souls  shall  stand  naked  and 
alone  before  the  great  white  throne,  it  may  be  our  portion  to  hear  from 
Him  who  sitteth  as  judge  supreme,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. ' ' 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 
AND  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


W.  R.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


One  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  generation  now  passing  away — 
a  rare  combination  of  scholar  and  business  man— once  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  governmental  work  economically  and  efficiently  in  this  country, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  would  not  have  it  so.  Unfortunately, 
this  statement  is  true  in  its  every  word.  It  is  not  true  theoretically.  In 
theory,  the  people  do  desire  to  have  their  business  transacted  honestly, 
economically  and  efficiently;  but  if  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  to  locate,  in 
some  place,  a  public  institution  which  is  not  needed  there  or  anywhere  else, 
or  to  have  a  river  dredged  which  could  not  float  a  washtub  after  it  had 
been  dredged  for  a  hundred  years,  the  people  of  that  locality  hold  mass 
meetings,  telegraph  their  congressmen  and  senators,  circulate  petitions,  and 
send  delegates  to  Washington  to  get  that  institution  located  or  that  river 
dredged,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  every  other  community  in  the  United 
States  would  do  the  same  thing,  and  does  do  it. 

Moreover,  if  some  hoary-headed  imposition  is  attacked  by  men  who 
really  wish  to  serve  in  public  station  their  day  and  generation,  they  can 
count  upon  two  things — the  bitter  hatred  and  organized  opposition  of  those 
whose  pet  graft  is  threatened,  and  the  indifference  of  the  general  public 
whose  good  they  seek. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  all  special  legislation,  and  much  that  is 
general  in  its  nature,  is  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  nation  and 
the  states  by  organized  cliques,  not  numerically  strong  necessarily,  but  des- 
perately and  usually  selfishly  interested,  possessed  of  good  lung  power  and 
industrious  typewriters,  and  not  afraid  to  spend  a  little  money  at  the  tele- 
graph office.  If  public  men  would  discount  by  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  all 
of  the  letters  and  telegrams  they  receive  from  home,  they  would  just  about 
hit  it  off  right,  for  most  of  them  are  inspired  originally  and  sent  to  ac- 
commodate someone,  those  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  missives  not  car- 
ing the  snap  of  their  fingers  what  the  result  is — often  not  knowing  what 
the  hubbub  is  about. 

All  this  is,  in  a  way  beside  the  question;  but  in  a  sense,  it  is  not 
beside  it   I  want  first  to  take  a  glance  at  what  might  have  been,  to  linger 
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for  a  moment  by  what  now  is,  and  to  point  out  if  possible  what  may  be 
farther  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  between  these  two  or- 
ganizations which  jointly  expend  the  bulk  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  for  state  purposes. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  what  might  have  been, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  democracy  in  its  essence  precludes  the  possibility 
of  several  things  desirable  in  themselves  and  easily  possible  under  central- 
ized government.  One  of  these  things  is  continuity  of  purpose  and  achieve- 
ment. We  cannot  plan  for  the  future,  in  a  broad  sense,  because  the  best 
laid  plans  of  one  congress  or  one  legislature  may  be  upset  by  some  succeed- 
ing congress  or  legislature,  and  often  by  its  immediate  successor — and  for 
the  most  trivial  reason  or  no  reason  at  alL  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
we  had  been  able  to  look  ahead  from  the  beginning,  some  things  would 
have  been  different  in  the  matter  of  the  location  of  some  of  our  institutions 
at  least.  A  government  more  centralized  and  sure  of  itself  would  not  have 
located  one  of  its  prisons  in  such  an  inaccessible  spot  as  Fort  Madison,  or 
its  school  for  the  deaf  on  the  border  of  a  commonwealth  three  hundred 
miles  across;  and  if,  by  chance,  it  had  done  so,  it  would  junk  them  and  re- 
locate them  somewhere  near  the  center  of  territory  and  population,  which 
in  Iowa  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Our  State  University  was  located  as 
a  consolation  prize  on  the  removal  of  the  capital,  and  the  wise  men  who 
were  looking  after  the  interests  of  Iowa  City  nailed  it  down  forever  by 
putting  that  transaction,  not  in  the  statute  books,  but  in  the  constitution. 

If  the  State  of  Iowa  could  do  business  after  the  manner  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  it  would 
junk  more  than  one  of  its  institutions  and  relocate  them  at  or  near  Des 
Moines  where  they  could  cooperate  with  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  their  individual  and  collective  efficiency.  Taking  into  consideration 
all  the  years  we  expect  this  commonwealth  to  continue,  this  would  effect 
a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  sufficient  to  finance  at  least  one  year  of  the 
war.   But  we  shall  not  do  it,  so  why  talk  about  itf 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  have  done  fairly  well.  I 
believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  institutions  of  this  state  are  now 
as  well  managed  as  any  institutions  of  similar  character  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  existing  form  of  government  was  the  outgrowth  of  legislative 
wisdom  persisted  in,  against  great  odds,  until  something  worth  while  was 
accomplished.  You  all  remember  the  struggle  which  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  board  of  control  law — how  the  embattled  citizens  of  the  several 
communities  in  which  the  institutions  were  located,  accustomed  to  regard 
them  as  municipal  perquisites,  rallied,  organized  and  gave  battle.  The  same 
thing  happened  when  a  centralized  government  .was  proposed  for  the  edu- 
cational institutions.  Many  an  institutional  head,  here  and  elsewhere,  ac- 
tually thought  the  institutions  would  perish  from  the  earth  as  a  result  of 
these  enactments.  They  know  better  now,  and  the  system  as  exemplified 
by  the  board  of  control  has  been  vindicated  to  such  an  extent  that  a  pro- 
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poeal  to  return  to  the  old  methods  would  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of 
an  unbalanced  intellect.  I  think  I  may  say,  also,  that  the  board  of  education 
is  now  accepted  as  a  permanent  institution.  That  there  are  dangers  inher- 
ent in  our  present  system,  I  freely  admit.  I  think  I  should  say  danger,  for 
I  can  think  of  but  one,  namely  that  they  should  be  made  political  instru- 
ments instead  of  the  nonpartisan,  unselfish  organizations  they  were  intend- 
ed to  be.  So  far,  not  even  the  taint  of  such  a  thing  has  appeared.  I  can 
say  for  the  board  of  education  that  I  have  never  observed  a  single  move 
suggestive  of  any  political  or  personal  end  whatsoever;  and  I  doubt  not 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  for  the  board  of  control.  God  grant  it  may 
always  be  possible  to  say  this  of  both,  for  if  these  organizations  should 
ever  be  organized  for  personal  or  political  ends,  then  indeed  they  would 
become  agencies  of  iniquity  pure  and  simple. 

My  subject  was  assigned  me.  I  did  not  choose  it.  At  first  I  doubt- 
ed whether  it  was  worth  while  to  discuss  it,  but  the  longer  I  thought  about 
it  the  stronger  grew  the  feeling  that  cooperation  between  the  two  boards 
is  not  only  possible,  but  easily  possible.  It  already  exists  to  a  degree  I 
had  not  realized.  Much  closer  cooperation  will  be  both  feasible  and  wise, 
even  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  fact  that  our  institutions  are 
so  widely  separated. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  since  the  institutions  under  the  board 
of  control  are  charitable  and  penal,  caring  as  they  do  for  the  erring  and 
the  afflicted,  the  service  portion  of  this  cooperation  must  fall  on  the  edu- 
cational institutions.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  university  or  a  college  is  no 
longer  a  group  of  scholars  segregated  from  the  world,  where  the  elect  gath- 
er to  dream,  to  think  and  to  study.  I  am  not  sneering  at  the  old  educa- 
tion. I  believe  in  it  with  all  my  heart.  To  those  fitted  to  enjoy  it  and 
profit  by  it,  it  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  Out  of  the  halls  of  the 
old  colleges  came  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  our  world — leaders  in 
thought  and  in  action.  Woe  unto  the  institution  of  higher  learning  that 
does  not  keep  forever  burning,  in  all  its  original  purity,  that  sacred  lamp. 
But  colleges  and  universities  are  expected  nowadays  to  do  not  only  what 
they  did  aforetime,  but  more.  They  are  expected  to  carry  the  truth  they 
discover  everywhere.  As  someone  has  aptly  phrased  it,  the  campus  of  a 
state  educational  institution  is  the  commonwealth,  the  farm,  the  factory, 
the  shop  and  the  home.  I  knew  these  educational  institutions  were  doing 
something  for  some  of  the  institutions  under  the  board  of  control — the 
State  Sanitorium  at  Oakdale  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton — but 
I  did  not  know  how  much  until  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  details.  The 
College  for  the  Blind  has  long  been  closely  affiliated  with  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  department  of  the  university.  Doctor  Dean,  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  department,  at  a  salary  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  making  his  monthly  visits,  has  for  years  done  everything  that  skill  could 
accomplish  for  those  poor  unfortunates.  In  the  course  of  this  service,  he 
has  conserved  and  improved  the  little  remnant  of  sight  that  would  other- 
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wise  have  passed  away,  and  in  some  instances  he  has  actually  restored 
sight  to  eyes  that  had  been  sightless  from  birth. 

Before  the  Perkins  law  went  into  effect,  only  the  most  serious  cases 
were  sent  to  the  university  hospital.  The  institution  had  no  funds  to  pay 
for  hospital  care,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  that  the  parents  could  fur- 
nish even  the  small  sum  charged  clinical  patients.  However,  the  university 
hospital,  gratuitously,  took  care  of  not  a  few  of  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren at  its  own  expense.  Since  the  Perkins  law  was  enacted,  over  thirty 
pupils  have  been  sent  to  the  university  hospital  for  operations  and  treat- 
ment. Cases  were  not  confined  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  were  distributed 
among  several  of  the  departments  of  the  college  of  medicine. 

Knowing  that  the  closest  cooperation  existed  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  institution  at  Oakdale,  I  wrote  Doctor  Scarborough  a  few  days 
ago,  asking  him  if  he  could  give  me,  somewhat  in  detail,  just  what  was 
being  done.  His  letter  is  so  complete  and  shows  so  clearly  the  possibilities 
of  close  cooperation  where  distance  permits,  that,  although  the  letter  is  a 
long  one,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it  in  full. 

"In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
give  you  a  complete  list  of  the  benefits  we  get  from  the  University,  for 
the  reason  that  we  take  it  so  much  for  granted  that  we  have  never  stopped 
to  enumerate  them. 

"  However,  I  might  say  that  the  medical  department  serves  us  best 
and  most  frequently. 

"We  have  made  use  of  the  engineering  department  to  supervise  the 
building  of  our  up-to-date  sewer  system  established  last  year,  and  have 
made  use  of  the  state  bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratories  to  run  con- 
tinuous tests  of  the  efficacy  of  the  filtration  of  this  system.  We  will  prob- 
ably continue  this  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  future,  at  the  usual  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  week,  which  is  practically  nothing  at  all  for  this  service. 
This  guarantees  us  from  these  two  departments  the  proper  working  of  this 
system.  We  have  from  time  to  time,  made  other  uses  of  the  engineering 
department;  for  instance,  at  one  time  to  test  and  report  on  the  availa- 
bility of  a  compound  for  coating  the  inside  of  silos,  and  at  another  time 
we  secured  data  and  instruments  for  surveying. 

"We  have,  from  time  to  time,  consulted  the  geological  department, 
as  was  done  this  summer  regarding  the  kind  of  a  well  for  us  here — how 
deep  it  should  be,  the  kind  of  water  that  we  would  be  likely  to  get  as 
shown  by  what  is  found  in  other  places  near  by,  and  the  quality  of  the 
water  likely  to  be  obtained. 

"In  times  past,  we  have  made  use  of  the  dental  clinic  to  a  great 
extent,  not  having  a  dentist  of  our  own  as  we  now  have.  We  send  in  our 
patients,  who  not  only  secure  very  good  service,  but  get  it  for  the  price  of 
the  material  used,  and  also  get  very  excellent  advice  as  to  other  things,  such 
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as  surgical  procedures  necessary  around  the  mouth  or  face.  One  of  the  pro- 
fessors has  always,  at  our  request,  given  a  lecture  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
our  patients  on  the  importance  of  the  care  of  the  teeth*  and  how  to  maintain 
it.  Recently  one  of  the  professors  secured  for  us,  after  several  trials,  a 
dentist  who  is  now  doing  part  of  our  work.  The  balance  of  the  work,  such 
as  plate  work,  porcelain  fillings,  crowns,  etc,  will  be  done,  as  before,  at  the 
dental  clinic  in  the  city,  as  well  as  any  special  work  that  may  come  up  in 
that  line. 

"The  school  of  music  has  given  us  several  entertainments,  which 
go  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  lecture  system  that  we  have  each  year.  In 
this  respect,  I  might  say  that  we  always  get  lectures  from  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessor Wassam,  Professor  Kay,  and  others  of  these  departments — possibly 
six  or  eight  a  year.  In  times  past,  we  have  had  Doctor  McBride,  Professor 
Shimek,  Dean  Wilcox  and  many  others.  This  I  might  say  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  to  us.  We  have  no  available  fund  for  paying  for  entertainments 
of  this  kind.  Anything  along  this  line  is  usually  secured  for  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  arrange  a  regular  course  of  enter- 
tainments and  lectures  to  help  divert  the  minds  of  patients,  especially  those 
of  the  better  class  who  require  very  little  stimulus  to  go  home  when  their 
treatment  is  not  sufficiently  completed  to  make  it  safe  for  them  at  home,  and 
to  prevent  their  spending  too  much  time  thinking  about  themselves.  We  have 
also  had  in  this  course  men  from  the  University  in  other  departments,  for  in- 
stance, Doctor  Boiler,  on  the  care  of  the  voice,  and  Doctor  Heard  on  the  care 
of  the  eyes. 

"When  it  comes  to  the  medical  department,  we  make  very  extensive 
use  of  Jthe  facilities  of  the  University,  getting  many  of  our  laboratory  pro- 
cedures done  there,  such  as  Wasserman  tests,  a  few  microscopical  tissue 
examinations,  and  various  other  tests,  including  examinations  of  the  pota- 
bility of  our  drinking  water,  chemical  and  bacteriological.  Every  once  in 
a  while,  we  have  an  epidemic  such  as  occurred  last  year  when  a  number  of 
diphtheria  carriers  were  discovered.  Doctor  Boyd,  the  state  epidemiologist, 
came  out  several  times  and  investigated,  instituting  measures  which  finally 
eradicated  the  trouble  without  serious  results.  In  the  course  of  this  work, 
several  hundred  diphtheria  cultures  were  taken.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Doctor  Boyd  and  his  department  have  helped  to  make  investigations 
for  us. 

"Doctor  Royce  makes  our  post-mortem  examinations,  both  here  and 
at  the  undertaking  rooms  at  the  city,  and  has  helped  us  not  a  little  in  this 
line,  for  we  are  not  yet  ready,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  some  time,  to 
do  the  work  necessary  in  this  line. 

"Also,  an  X-ray  has  not  been  provided  here,  and  the  X-ray  depart- 
ment there  has  been  available  a  number  of  times  for  us,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  more  so  in  the  future. 

' '  Doctor,  Kessler  takes  care  of  our  dermatology  cases,  and,  as  do  all 
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men  if  necessary,  comes  out  here  free  of  charge  where  patients  cannot  get 
in  and  cannot  pay  for  needed  consultations. 

"Doctor  Howard  and  Doctor  Van  Epps  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
consultation  work,  and  have  made  examinations  and  investigations  of  pa- 
tients where  special  observations  are  necessary.  In  fact,  their  clinic  gets, 
I  presume,  two  or  three  cases  a  week  the  year  round,  to  take  care  of  for  us; 
and  as  our  cases  usually  are  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  we  get  work 
done  which  otherwise  could  not  be  secured. 

' l  Doctor  Rowan  and  Doctor  Bye,  of  the  surgical  department  proba- 
bly do  one  or  two  surgical  cases  a  week  on  an  average  the  year  round. 

' '  Of  late,  Doctor  Alcock,  of  the  genito-urinary  department,  has  been, 
conducting  some  special  investigations  and  doubtless  will  do  more  of  this 
work  when  school  opens.  We  are  sure  we  have  been  overlooking  some  very 
important  complications  of  our  cases  here,  that  is,  tuberculosis  of  the  kid- 
neys and  genito-urinary  system.  We  feel  that  oftentimes  lives  can  be  saved 
if  we  can  discover  these  conditions  in  time,  and  also  feel  that  therefore 
many  cases  have  been  overlooked.  It  has  taken  us  some  time  to  get  this 
matter  worked  up,  but  Doctor  Alcock  finally  seems  to  be  the  man  and  is 
doing  some  excellent  work.  I  hope  he  will  not  become  too  busy  to  keep  it  up. 

"  Doctors  Dean  and  Boiler  probably  do  more  for  us  than  any  of  the 
others  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  On  Wednesday  of  each  week  the  year 
round  we  send  in  such  cases  as  are  able  to  leave  the  institution,  the  usual 
number  being  from  six  to  twelve,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  18  or  20.  These 
are  clinical  cases,  and  are  getting  things  that  we  could  not  otherwise  fur- 
nish them.  We  used  to  think  that  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larnyx  and 
such  affections  were  most  probably  beyond  help.  Now  we  know  that  .Doc- 
tor Dean  by  his  treatments  saves  a  great  many  of  these  cases,  some  of 
which  were  apparently  hopeless.  A  number  of  these  cases  require  operations 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  institution  of  the 
middle  west  gets  better  work  done  than  we  do  from  Doctor  Dean's  depart- 
ment, and  probably  there  are  few  in  the  United  States  which  get  service 
of  equal  value.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  for  these  ambulant  cases, 
Doctor  Boiler  has  been  kind  enough  to  come  out  every  two  or  three  weeks 
and  look  over  the  cases  in  our  hospital  who  cannot  leave  the  building.  A 
large  number  of  examinations  are  made  at  such  times,  and  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  cauteries  and  other  operations  are  done.  Doctor  Boiler  is  very  kind 
also,  and  makes  special  trips  without  cost  when  some  one  of  these  eases  devel- 
ops at  other  times  a  condition  which  requires  supervision  or  special  treatment 

"Now  no  doubt  I  have  overlooked  a  number  of  things  we  receive 
from  the  University;  but  in  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  am  sure  that  the 
good  they  get  in  return  is  comparatively  very  small.  We  are  very  glad  that 
we  are  situated  close  to  the  University  and  can  receive  this  benefit,  and  that 
the  men  of  the  University  have  been  so  kind  to  us.  The  very  fact  of  being 
close  to  the  University  and  being  able  to  get  down  to  spend  time  in  their 
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ward  classes  and  go  over  eases  with  them,  has  been  a  material  help  to  the 
physicians  of  the  institution  in  keeping  up  their  work  and  keeping  them 
from  becoming  narrow  by  reason  of  being  tuberculosis  men  alone.  If  there 
are  further  questions  with  respect  to  the  work  being  done,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer.  You  see  I  have  gone  into  the  matter  in  detail  since  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  use  you  will  wish  to  make  of  the  information,  and  thought 
best  to  give  it  to  you  so  that  you  could  develop  it  as  you  wish." 

After  listening  to  this  letter,  who  can  help  regretting  that  our  insti- 
tutions are  not  centralized  f  What  is  being  done  for  Oakdale  could  be  done 
for  many  another  institution  if  they  were  within  hailing  distance.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Perkins  Act,  which  will  be  fully  discussed  by  Doctor 
Graham,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  do  something,  but  nothing  as  compared 
with  what  could  be  done  had  those  who  founded  these  institutions  been  able 
to  look  into  the  future  and  had  they  possessed  that  unselfish  spirit  which 
looks  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  and  not  from  the  narrow 
viewpoint  of  a  particular  locality. 

The  board  of  control  and  the  board  of  education  have  long  had  in 
mind  a  project  which  took  form  in  the  last  general  assembly  in  the  bill 
presented  by  Representative  Klinker  in  the  house  and  by  Senator  Holdoegel 
in  the  senate,  namely  the  establishmnt  of  a  state  hospital  designed,  equipped 
and  administered  for  the  care,  observation  and  treatment  of  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  abnormal  mental  states,  to  be  located  at  Iowa  City,  and  govern- 
ed by  the  board  of  control  and  the  board  of  education,  through  the  latter 's 
finance  committee.  The  need  of  such  an  institution  was  fully  brought  out  in 
a  paper  read  before  a  former  conference  by  Doctor  A.  M.  Barrett,  director 
of  the  psychopathic  hospital  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  am  convinced, 
that  but  for  the  war  the  thirty-seventh  general  assembly  would  have  made 
the  initial  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  this  hospital.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Bliss,  director  of  the  extension  service  at  Ames,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry,  makes  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  service  which  his 
department  can  render  to  the  institutions  under  the  board  of  control. 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPART- 
MENT  CAN   BE  OP   ASSISTANCE   TO   THE   STATE   INSTITU- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  CONTROL. 

1.  Complete  list  of  bulletins  and  circulars  issued  by  the  agricultural 
extension  department  can  be  furnished  to  libraries. 

2.  Reading  and  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  for  men  in 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories. 

3.  Glasses  in  reform  schools  in  stock  and  grain  judging,  similar  to 
that  carried  on  at  short  courses. 
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4.  Visual  instruction  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  moving  pictures 
and  charts. 

5.  Pruning  and  spraying,  and  poultry  demonstration. 

6.  Assistance  in  planting  gardens,  in  order  that  the  state  institutions 
may  become  more  largely  self-supporting. 

7.  Assistance  in  canning  and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables. 

8.  Assistance  in  procuring  desirable  seed  and  in  saving  the  same. 
It  is  possible  that  some  mutual  advantage  might  be  obtained  by  the 

joint  purchase  of  some  commodities,  but  this  is  a  minor  matter. 

The  relations  between  the  board  of  control  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion have  always  been  cordial.  Their  fields  of  activity  are  distinct.  There 
is  no  ground  for  any  rivalry  or  jealousy,  and  there  has  never  been  a  sus- 
picion of  such  a  thing.  We  serve  a  common  interest  and  seek  a  common 
end — the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  conservation  and  up- 
building of  its  citizenship  in  body,  mind  and  heart  j  and  each  will  aid  the 
other  whenever  and  wherever  the  possibility  is  apparent. 
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W.  P.  Oumbacker,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Independence  State  Hospital 
Independence,  Iowa. 


The  treatment  and  the  custodial  care  of  the  insane  as  well  as  the  many 
questions  that  arise  in  the  administration  of  institutions  of  this  class  con- 
stitute a  stupendous  problem  which  like  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us. 

The  subject  is  all  the  more  important  because  after  making  due  al- 
lowance for  deceptive  appearances,  there  can  be  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  proportion  of  insane  to  sane  is  increasing. 

The  increase  of  mental  derangement,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the 
published  statistics,  at  first  sight  would  lead  one  to  believe.  Not  many  de- 
cades ago,  only  those  patients  who  manifested  their  ailment  by  maniacal 
symptoms  of  considerable  intensity  or  by  delirum  with  great  motor  unrest 
were  considered  insane.  Then  neither  the  melancholy  and  emotionally 
depressed  patient  nor  the  victim  of  the  paranoid  trend  of  thought  were 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  insane.  They  were  rarely  placed  in  the  asylums 
of  that  day  nor  did  they  burden  the  records  of  the  sparsely  compiled  sta- 
tistics of  that  time. 

Now  there  is  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  conditions  des- 
ignated as  mental  deficiency  and  dementia.  Those  who  gather  statistics 
put  forth  greater  efforts  to  make  them  complete.  More  confidence  pervades 
the  mind  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions. The  public  knows  that  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  are  equipped 
with  trained  psychologists  and  psychological  laboratories  in  which  the  Binet- 
Simon  measurement  of  intellectual  capacity  and  other  mental  tests  are 
applied  with  practical  results.  It  knows  that  in  well  regulated  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  there  will  be  found  the  most  approved  devices  for  the 
application  of  hydrotherapy  and  electro-therapy.  The  quondam  abuse  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  restraint  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  Training  schools 
for  nurses  are  maintained  and  the  wardkeeper  or  asylum  attendant  of  a 
former  age  has  been  supplanted  by  the  real  nurse. 

We  trust  that  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  numerous  references  to 
our  own  state  and  to  the  hospital  at  Independence  will  be  condoned. 

The  number  of  mental  delinquents  in  the  various  Iowa  institutions 
on  June  30,  1916,  was  as  follows: 
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Mount  Pleasant  State  Hospital    1116 

Independence   State  Hospital 1152 

Oarinda   State   Hospital    1217 

Cherokee    State    Hospital 1099 

County   Homes    1380 

Private    Hospitals 435 

Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Glenwood    1494 


Total   7893 

The  latest  available  statistics,  January  1,  1915,  give  the  state  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,358,066.  There  is  one  insane  or  mentally  defective  person, 
domiciled  in  institutions  especially  provided  for  this  class,  for  every  298 
of  the  entire  population.  This  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  mental  de- 
linquency than  is  shown  by  statistics  that  are  available  for  earlier  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane  since  we  became  interested  in  the  work.  It  is  almost  thirty- 
three  years  since  we  began  work  as  an  assistant  physician  in  the  state  hos- 
pital at  Athens,  Ohio.  There  we  experienced  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years  duration  under  a  superintendent  who  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  men  engaged  in  our  line  of  work  in  this  country.  He  was  sub- 
sequently chosen  superintendent  of  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  died  in  the  harness  at  that  institution  in  1903. 
The  institution  at  Athens,  in  its  various  appointments,  was  fully  abreast 
of  the  times;  yet  many  of  the  conditions  that  obtained  were  crude  in  com- 
parison with  the  methods  of  today. 

There  was  no  mechanical  restraint  and  there  was  a  minimum  of  chem- 
ical restraint.  The  airing  courts  common  to  that  time  were  not  in  use. 
The  court  for  male  patients  had  already  been  razed  and  the  one  for  women 
was  removed  soon  after  we  joined  the  hospital  force,  its  use  having  been 
abandoned  sometime  previously. 

At  that  time  the  plumbing  was  crude.  Sanitary  engineering  devices 
have  made  wonderful  progress  in  three  decades  and  the  state  hospitals 
have  kept  fairly  well  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  san- 
itation. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  attendants  assigned  to  regular  night 
duty.  The  patients  were  undressed,  placed  in  bed  and  locked  in  their  rooms 
for  the  night.  In  the  well  regulated  hospital  of  today  the  doors  to  the 
patients'  sleeping  rooms  stand  ajar  all  night  and  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  nursing  force  are  assigned  to  night  work. 

In  fact  the  changes  in  the  corps  of  nurses  constitute  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  improvements  in  the  work  of  oaring  for  the  insane.    Thirty 
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years  ago  there  were  only  attendants,  and  in  some  institutions  they  were 
called  guards.  The  physicians  had  no  aids  with  whom  could  be  entrusted 
such  matters  as  the  administration  of  hypodermic  injections,  enemas,  the 
forcible  feeding  of  patients  by  means  of  the  stomach  or  nasal  tube,  the 
catheterization  of  patients,  etc.  There  were  no  training  schools  for  nurses. 
It  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  the  first  school  in  America  for  training 
nurses  was  organized  in  connection  with  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  This 
was  at  Waverly,  Massachusetts.  Several  years  elapsed  after  this  before 
any  of  the  large  state  hospitals  embarked  in^thls  laudable  enterprise.  Today 
women  apply  for  work  in  the  institution  at  Independence  more  for  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  training  school  than  through  cupidity 
of  salary. 

We  find  women  attendants  for  the  male  patients  very  satisfactory. 
No  other  problem  is  quite  so  difficult  of  solution  as  the  one  of  securing  de- 
sirable male  attendants.  We  have  found  this  condition  a  more  deplorable 
one  in  the  middle  west  than  farther  east.  There  are  so  many  more  avenues 
of  occupation  open  to  men  than  to  women  that  a  much  more  desirable  class 
of  the  latter  enter  the  service.  At  Independence  there  are,  in  round  num- 
bers, seven  hundred  male  patients  and  only  sixteen  male  attendants.  In 
the  entire  institution,  using  the  terms  " nurse"  and  " attendant' '  synony- 
mously the  number  varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten;  in 
other  words  hardly  sixteen  per  cent  are  men.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  feasible 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  get  along  without  a  few  men  as  orderlies  but 
are  very  emphatic  in  the  opinion  that  the  service  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  employment  of  this  preponderance  of  women  nurses. 

We  find  that,  as  a  rule,  male  patients  show  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  female  nurses.  We  have  seen  them  so  maniacal  and  delirious  that  one 
would  think  them  unable  to  differentiate  between  the  sexes,  uttering  pro- 
fanity and  obscene  remarks,  immediately  change  and  become  after  a  manner 
respectful  and  docile  on  being  placed  in  charge  of  women  nurses.  Woman 
possesses  the  motherly  instinct,  if  you  will.  She  is  more  gentle,  more  sym- 
pathetic, and,  withal,  more  tactful.  The  deportment  of  patients  is  better, 
they  are  more  cleanly  kept,  more  neatly  attired,  and  the  housekeeping  or 
domestic  work  is  more  satisfactorily  carried  out.  In  short  the  service  is 
more  efficiently  performed  from  every  point  of  view. 

In  the  assignment  of  female  nurses  to  duty  in  the  wards  for  male 
insane  we  are  simply  following  in  the  wake  of  the  general  hospitals.  When 
we  were  in  the  medical  school  in  Cincinnati,  Professor  Bansohoff,  then  young 
and  radiant  with  such  enthusiasm  as  only  young  life  can  create,  had  just 
returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Europe.  He  told  us  that  in  the  Vienna  hospitals, 
even  in  the  wards  for  males  afflicted  with  venereal  diseases,  there  were  only 
women  nurses  and  that  woman  is  the  natural  and  only  fit  nurse,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  in  time  the  same  custom  would  prevail  in  America.  We  regarded 
the  prophecy  as  startling  but  it  has  been  fulifilled.  The  general  hospitals 
in  this  country  use  only  women  nurses  and  we  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
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time  until  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  will  follow  the  custom  of  those  for 
surgical  and  other  general  diseases. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ehange  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
evolution  of  the  state  hospital  is  the  addition  of  the  pathological  laboratory. 
The  fact  that  infectious  diseases  are  due  to  the  development  of  germs  in  the 
system  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  laboratory  investigations  in  all 
scientific  medical  work.  At  Independence  the  routine  examination  of  each 
patient  admitted  includes  a  rather  complete  urinalysis,  through  examination 
of  the  patient's  blood  and  spinal  fluid  including  the  Wassermann  test  in 
both  blood  serum  and  cerebrospinal  fluid;  frequent  examinations  are  made 
for  tubercular  bacilli;  the  Widal  reaction  for  typhoid  and  various  tests 
for  other  infectious  diseases  are  applied  when  a  question  of  their  presence 
arises.  It  is  four  years  since  there  has  been  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
institution  and  there  have  been  but  three  cases  in  the  last  seven  years.  On 
the  occasion  of  its  last  appearance  antityphoid  vaccine  was  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  and  334  patients  as  well  as  a  number  of  employes  were  subjected 
to  its  use  as  a  prophylactic  measure. 

About  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  cases  admitted  react  positively  to  the 
Wassermann  test,  including  hereditary  or  acquired  syphilis.  During  the 
past  year  this  test  was  made  1259  times  on  1058  patients  of  whom  a  fraction 
under  fifteen  per  cent  proved  positive.  A  few  years  ago  great  expectations 
arose  as  a  result  of  Noguchi's  discovery  that  paresis  is  syphilis  of  the 
deeper  tissues  of  the  cerebral  cortex 

A  number  of  our  patients  have  been  treated  with  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  mercury  salicylate  followed  by  the  administration  of  neo-salvarsan 
after  the  Swift-  Ellis  method.  In  some  cases  the  treatment  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  temporary  improvement  but 'the  ultimate  result  in  every  ease  has 
been  disappointing.  Numerous  investigators  are  still  working  diligently 
and  conscientiously  on  the  problem  of  paresis.  In  spite  of  their  enthusiasm 
the  treponema  pallida  as  found  in  dementia  paralytica  has  resisted  every 
method  of  onslaught  that  has  been  devised  up  to  this  time.  It  appears 
that  the  spirochete  of  general  paralysis  has  aquired  immunity  against  the 
effect  of  salvarsan  and  other  known  antisyphilitic  remedies.  The  attention 
should  now  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  an  agency  which  will  prove  ef- 
fective as  an  antidote  against  this,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  syph- 
ilitic germs. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  state  hospital  a  more  desirable  environment 
for  the  employe  must  develop.  We  believe  this  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
trend  of  modern  progress.  As  the  nation  'a  president  remarked  a  few  months 
ago,  ' '  If  any  one  wants  his  neck  broken,  let  him  stand  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. "  Detached  buildings  in  which  the  nurses  are  domiciled  offer  them 
more  comfort  than  they  could  find  in  our  institutions  a  few  years  ago.  The 
home  for  nurses  at  the  Independence  state  hospital  has  been  occupied  about 
two  years.    Formerly  the  employes  resigned  in  large  numbers  during  the 
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summer.  There  was  an  uncomfortable  exodus  of  nurses  and  consequently 
filing  of  the  vacant  places  with  new  and  often  raw  material  during  July, 
August  and  September.  The  nurses  who  have  tried  the  home  are  pleased 
with  it  and  very  much  prefer  the  new  to  the  old  order  of  living.  The  nurs- 
ing force  has  been  rendered  somewhat  more  stable  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
novation. We  are  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  home;  so  much  so 
that  we  should  like  to  see  similar  quarters  provided  for  the  employes  of  all 
institutions. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  homes  for  nurses  that  we 
would  like  to  adopt,  but  so  far  has  seemed  inadvisable.  We  believe  that 
every  young  woman  should  have  some  association  with  young  men  and  wish  a 
place  for  such  companionship  under  proper  surveillance  might  be  provided. 
We  hoped,  when  the  nurses'  home  was  opened,  to  allow  the  young  women 
to  invite  gentlemen  acquaintances  to  visit  them  in  the  reception  room  and 
we  enquired  of  the  superintendents  of  a  number  of  hospitals  at  which 
there  are  nurses'  homes  as  to  their  custom  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
We  find  that  those  who  have  given  it  a  trial  have  abandoned  the  idea  because 
of  numerous  infringements  of  the  rules.  The  feature  is  not  in  vogue  at  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Washington,  D.  C.  After  an  effort 
in  that  direction  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  rescind  the  order  granting  such  privilege.  We  still 
hope  to  attempt  this  feature.  In  order  that  it  may  be  attended  by  even  a 
prospect  of  success  a  trust  worthy  woman,  one  who  possesses  honesty  and 
tact,  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  home.    Such  a  one  is  difficult  to  secure. 

Considering  the  more  immediately  practical  side  of  the  laboratory, 
there  is  not  a  day  in  which  the  one  at  Independence  fails  to  prove  that  is  is 
worth  while. 

Some  months  ago  a  patient  was  committed  to  us  who  had  already 
spent  a  few  months  in  a  private  sanitarium.  He  was  absolutely  mute,  re- 
quired feeding  by  the  nasal  tube,  resisted  alike  being  dressed  or  undresed, 
being  put  to  bed  or  gotten  up.  His  muscular  system  showed  a  negativism 
almost  to  rigidity.  In  short  he  presented  the  clinical  syndrome  of  a  typical 
ease  af  catatonic  form  of  precocious  dementia.  The  diagnosis  of  catatonia 
was  made  and  concurred  in  by  every  member  of  the  medical  staff  afterv  a 
rather  complete  examination  of  the  patient.  A  few  days  later  the  laboratory 
examinations  showed  the  blood  serum  positive  to  the  Wassermann  test, 
The  spinal  fluid  presented  an  increased  globulin  content  as  indicated  by  the 
butyric  acid  and  Pandy's  carbolic  acid  tests,  an  excess  of  white  cells  and  a 
strongly  positive  Wassermann  reaction.  This  report  from  the  laboratory 
pointed  unmistakably  to  the  diagnosis  of  dementia  paralytica.  The  wife  of 
this  patient  stated  that  she  had  been  assured  by  the  physicians  at  the  sani- 
tarium that  her  husband  would  recover.  It  was  advantageous  to  her  in  the 
disposition  of  business  affairs  to  know  the  facts. 

More  recently  another  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Independence 
State  Hospital.    An  attempt  had  been  made  to  detain  him  at  a  sanitarium 
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but  this  was  found  impossible.    He  manifested  the  clinical  syndrome  of  the  , 
acutely  maniacal  phase  of  manic-depressive  insanity.     He  had  typical  de- 
lusions of  grandeur  but  the  pupillary  and  articulatory  disturbances  of  paresis 
were  wanting.    Here  again  the  laboratory  reports  corrected  the  provisional 
diagnosis  and  established  that  of  dementia  paralytica. 

Examples  citing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  hospital  labora- 
tories can  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  provisions  of  funds  for  the  conduct  of  hospital  laboratories  is  at 
times  threatened  by  friends  of  the  cause,  who  make  inadvertent  remarks 
which  tend  to  induce  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  boards  of 
control  and  of  appropriation  committees  as  to  whether  the  advantages  are 
commensurate  with  the  financial  expenditure. 

Competent  physicians  connected  with  state  hospitals  sometimes  ex- 
press the  belief  that  the  routine  application  of  the  Wassermann  test  involves 
more  work  than  remuneration;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  pay.  Conclusions 
are  too  often  the  result  of  one's  state  of  mind.  Elementary  psycho-analysis 
reveals  that  the  work  is  not  performed  because  it  is  easier  not  to  do  it  The 
neglect  may  be  justified  by  assuming  that  a  duty  is  not  worth  while.  The 
individual  is  honest  but  the  desire  for  dolce  far  niente  leads  to  self-decep- 
tion and,  more  important,  to  the  deception  of  those  whose  encouragement 
is  essential. 

There  is  some  tendency  for  directors  of  central  laboratories  to  decry 
scientific  work  at  the  state  hospitals.  Becently  we  heard  the  director  of  a 
central  psychopathic  hospital  insinuate  that  the  complement  fixation  test 
is  too  delicate  for  the  laboratories  connected  with  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  He  favored  making  all  of  these  examinations  at  the  central  bureau 
to  which  the  specimens  of  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  could  be  sent  at 
stated  intervals.  Contamination  of  the  fluids  with  extraneous  matters  are 
more  likely  to  be  corrected  by  securing  other  samples  if  the  test  is  applied 
where  the  specimen  is  obtained.  The  advantage  of  fresh  fluids  over  those 
that  have  been  removed  from  the  body  a  few  days  previously  and  subjected 
to  the  peristalsis,  changes  of  temperature,  etc,  incident  to  transportation 
should  not  be  lightly  regarded. 

True,  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  every  state  hospital  to  procure 
a  laboratory  director  who  is  skilled  in  serological  analysis;  but  this  consider- 
ation should  not  be  permitted  to  disparage  and  drive  from  the  service  those 
who  are  competent.  Curtailment  of  demand  will  not  tend  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply. In  our  opinion,  the  discouragement  of  the  scientific  laboratory  work 
that  is  being  conducted  in  the  state  hospitals  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania; 
Jackson,  Louisiana;  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  and  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota, 
would  be  little  short  of  a  public  calamity. 

An  effort  is  being  made  for  a  psychopathic  hospital  in  connection  with 
the  Iowa  State  University:  The  intention  is  to  make  it  a  center  of  educa- 
tion in  matters  pertaining  to  insanity  similar  to  the  Phipps  Psychiatric 
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Institute  in  connection  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  medical  school  at  Baltimore 
and  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital.  No  other  arrangements  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  more  nearly  measure  up  to  the  ideal  in  disseminating  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  mental  disturbances  and  efficiencies. 

An  important  feature  in  this  educational  plan  is  the  original  research 
work.  This  includes  further  studies  of  the  normal  condition  and  patholog- 
ical changes  in  the  anatomical  structures  of  the  body;  of  the  bio-chemical 
transitions  in  the  various  fluids  and  secretions;  and  of  the  elaboration  of 
objective  and  subjective  sensory  stimuli  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

We  think  the  "time  is  ripe'7  for  the  establishment  of  psychiatric 
hospitals  in  association  with  the  medical  departments  of  the  state  universities. 
We  trust  their  installation  will  tend  to  increase  scientific  interest  in  mental 
hygiene  at  the  state  hospitals.  One  of  the  criticisms  made  against  the  state 
hospitals  a  few  years  ago  was  that  they  were  merely  large  boarding  houses 
for  the  custodial  care  of  the  insane  and  were  devoid  of  therapeutic  resources 
and  scientific  spirit.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  controvert,  by  action  not  words, 
such  censure. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  psychiatric  departments  at  the  state  uni- 
versities will  not  only  infuse  the  general  medical  profession  with  greater 
knowledge  concerning  insanity;  but  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  stimulate 
a  more  intense  spirit  of  scientific  enthusiasm  at  the  state  hospitals. 

What  does  the  future  promise  to  unfold  as  advancement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  f  The  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  has 
devoted  more  time  at  its  recent  sessions  to  the  matter  of  diversions!  occupa- 
tion than  to  any  other  therapeutic  measures  advocated  in  this  connection. 
Diversional  occupation  includes  re-education  as  one  of  its  most  important 
subdivisions.  At  Independence,  last  year  for  the  first  time,  we  instituted 
diversional  occupation  as  a  part  of  the  training  school  curriculum.  This 
includes  the  re-education  of  patients  and  is  conducted  by  the  woman  physi- 
cian. 

Today,  eugenics  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  advanced 
social  welfare  workers.  This  is  considered  under  such  subdivisions  as  segre- 
gation of  the  feeble-minded  during  the  period  of  reproduction  capacity, 
asexualization  of  the  insane  and  otherwise  unfit,  and  birth  control. 

Segregation  is  the  method  that  has  been  employed  for  the  last  half 
century.  It  has  not  been  a  great  success  because  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  segregate  anything  like  even  a  majority  of  the  persons  whose  off- 
spring are  almost  certain  to  become  burdens  upon  society.  Only  persons 
whose  insanity  or  imbecility  can  be  easily  recognized  by  any  individual 
who  sees  them  are  usually  confined  in  institutions  and  so  prevented  from 
propagating  their  kind.  Every  state  contains  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
clearly  of  deficient  mentality  but  who,  nevertheless,  succeed  for  years  in 
keeping  out  of  our  institutions.  The  children  of  these  individuals  make 
up  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  of  our  hospitals  for  insane,  colonies  for 
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epileptics,  schools  for  feeble-minded,  asylums  for  inebriate,  penal  institutions 
and  alms  houses.  It  is  impracticable  to  segregate  any  but  the  most  marked 
of  these  cases  of  mental  deficiency. 

Asexualization  has  been  put  forward  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
producing  of  mentally  deficient  children.  However,  as  a  solution,  asexualiza- 
tion is  today  even  more  impracticable  than  segregation. 

We  have  a  law  in  Iowa  providing  for  asexualization;  this  is  a  good 
law,  but  how  often  have  we  used  itf  Society,  today,  will  permit  asexualiza- 
tion to  be  performed  upon  only  an  individual  whose  mentality  is  so  clearly 
deficient  that  he  has  already  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  confinement.  He 
is  permitted  to  go  out  into  the  world  again,  providing  he  will  allow  himself  to 
be  made,  sterile.  We  cant  asexualize  thousands  of  individuals  now  at  large, 
no  matter  how  certain  we  may  be  that  their  offspring  are  sure  to  be  deficient 
mentally  and  likely  to  become  burdens  upon  society. 

Birth  control  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  production  of  mentally 
deficient  persons  has  received  much  attention  in  the  last  few  years.  Birth 
control  has  one  great  advantage  over  either  segregation  or  asexualization, 
in  that  it  does  not  require  any  use  of  force.  We  have  to  use  force  to  segre- 
gate the  unfit  and  we  have  to  use  force  to  secure  asexualization  in  moat 
cases,  but  in  birth  control  no  force  is  used.  Instead,  individuals  are  permit- 
ted to  choose  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  shall  have  children. 

Birth  control  has  been  practiced  among  the  intelligent  classes  of  all 
nations.  It  it  only  in  the  classes  having  little  knowledge  or  of  a  low  order 
of  intelligence  that  birth  control  is  never  used.  Malthus,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  showed  how  it  was  .practiced  among  savage  peoples.  The  sup- 
porters of  birth  control  argue  that  we  should  stop  its  use  among  our  intel- 
igent  classes  and  encourage  it  among  the  less  intelligent.  This  theory  is 
good,  but  is  it  anymore  practicable  than  segregation  or  asexualization? 
Have  the  persons,  whom  we  desire  to  prevent  from  having  children,  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  comprehend  and  voluntarily  use  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol t  The  hope  of  its  advocates  is  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  mentally 
deficient  will  use  birth  control  when  it  is  explained  to  them,  while  the  others 
may  be  dealt  with  by  segregation  or  asexualization. 

In  ancient  times  when  wars  were  frequent  and  every  nation  had  to 
fight  for  its  existence,  it  was  desirable  to  have  as  many  males  as  possible, 
hence,  states  made  laws  prohibiting  the  practice  of  birth  control.  Many 
modern  states  have  never  repealed  these  ancient  statutes.  Those  persons 
who  still  glory  in  war,  and  those  who  are  large  employers  of  labor  are  the 
great  opponents  of  birth  control  The  greater  the  number  of  children  pro- 
duced, the  greater  the  size  of  the  army  that  can  be  raised,  and  the  more 
children  the  working  classes  have,  the  lower  the  wages  that  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  individuals  of  this  class;  hence,  the  opposition  of  militarists  and 
large  employers  of  labor. 

For  more  than  a  half  century  the  German  government  has  done 
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everything  to  encourage  large  families!  and  has  waged  most  strenuous  war 
against  birth  controL  We  all  know  the  result.  When  the  population  of  Ger- 
many had  become  so  great  that  the  country  could  no  longer  support  it,  the 
leaders  of  Prussia  plunged  Europe  into  the  greatest  war  in  history.  For  many 
years  the  birth  rate  in  Prance  has  been  lower  than  the;  death  rate.  This  caused 
consternation  among  the  militarists  and  industrial  magnates.  These  persons 
presented  France  to  the  world  as  a  decadent  nation.  These  last  three  terri- 
ble years  have  answered  this  charge  by  proving  the  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority  of  the  French  people  over  the  German  people ;  for  we  all  have  to 
admit  that  it  was  not  our  much  vaunted  Anglo-Saxon  nations  that  saved 
civilation  and  democracy  from  the  twentieth  century  Attila  and  his  bar- 
barian hoard,  but  decadent  France. 

Much  is  said  and  written  about  Freud's  psycho-analysis  and  Jung's 
word  association  tests.  Divers  oppinions  as  to  their  merits  are  entertained 
by  alienists.  The  idea  that  dreams  forecast  future  events  was  held  in  the 
remotest  times  of  which  there  is  record;  when  Pharoah  as  ruler  of  Egypt 
called  on  Joseph  to  interpret  the  vision  of  the  seven  fat  and  the  seven  lean 
kine. 

We  heard  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  at  its  recent  conference  in  New  Orleans  postulate 
that  many  of  the  patients  relegated  to  the  basket  which  has  been  labeled 
"dementia  praecox"  are  not  diseased  persons  but  that  their  consideration 
involves  the  study  of  their  individual  psychology. 

Do  dreams,  intoxications,  hypnotic  states  and  some  phases  of  mental 
alienation  represent  the  fulfillment  of  the  suppressed  wishf  Do  they 
reveal  the  subconscious  mechanism  of  the  individual's  mind!  Is  it  true  as 
held  by  some  of  the  most  careful  students  of  psychology,  that  the  symptoms 
of  acute  alcoholic  intoxication  are  simply  intensifications  of  the  subject's 
normal  traits  f  Is  it  true,  that  a  person  does  not  commit  an  act  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  which  he  has  no  desire  to  commit  when  sober;  and 
that  the  tirade  of  the  maniacal  patient  directed  against  his  associates  is 
the  voluble  expression  of  prejudices  which  he  secretly  harbors  during  his 
saner  existence  f  Does  one  who  commits  murder,  while  intoxicated  have  murder 
in  his  heart  t  Is  there  a  mental  conflict  between  the  depraved  propensity  and 
the  individual's  abhorrence  of  such  an  act f  Under  ordinary  conditions,  is 
the  propensity  restrained  and  repugnance  to  the  idea  kept  in  the  ascendancy  f 
Under  alcoholic  intoxication  is  the  depraved  instinct  increased  or  the  inhibit- 
ory influence  lessened,  reversing  the  ascendency  in  the  two  opposing  ele- 
ments of  the  conflict  to  such  an  extent  that  the  overt  act  is  committed  f 
These  are  the  problems  that  should  engage  the  psychologist  and  the  psychi- 
atrist in  the  most  intensive  studies.  Some  of  the  most  gifted  members  of 
our  speciality  are  devoting  energy  worthy  of  admiration  to  this  work.  We 
hope  their  labor  may  not  be  in  vain  but  that  it  may  place  the  science  of 
psychology  on  a  more  logical  and  enduring  basis. 
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W.  T.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  University  Hospital, 
Iowa   City,  Iowa, 


"Iowa  the  best  state  for  children,"  this  slogan  coined  by  Dean  Sea- 
shore, is  a  fit  balance  for  "Iowa  the  best  state  for  corn." 

If  we  raise  the  best  corn  or  best  hog  we  incidentally  increase  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  An  abundant  food  supply  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
is  built  prosperity  and  vigorous  health.  Conversely,  the  higher  the  plane 
of  general  health,  the  higher  the  productive  power  of  the  state,  the  efficiency 
of  the  state  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  efficiency  of  its  component  parts. 
Therefore,  when  any  considerable  portion  is  made  more  efficient  the  differ- 
ence is  bound  to  affect  alL  The  work  done  in  abating  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  typhoid  and  yellow  fever,  has  added  millions  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  nation,  and  it  has  paid  a  fabulous  interest  on  the 
amount  invested. 

This  is  the  business  justification  that  lies  under  all  expenditures  by 
the  state  for  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  people. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  those  were  not  the  determining  factors  in 
the  passage  of  the  Perkins  Act;  but  rather  that  it  was  an  act  of  sympathy' 
and  justice  founded  upon  a  true  understanding  of  our  then  greatest  need. 

Americans  are  an  impulsive,  impressionable  people  and  many  benev- 
olences, that  should  be  a  state  matter,  have  been  founded  by  people  of  large 
sympathy,  seeing  only  an  isolated  need.  The  advantages  of  a  general  survey 
to  show  the  greatest  needs,  and  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method 
of  providing  them,  was  never  a  preliminary.  It  seemed  sufficient  for  them 
to  know,  there  was  a  need,  and  they  felt  that  they  should  provide  the  means. 
The  result  is  that  localized  duplications  of  small  general  hospitals  are  found- 
ed in  nearly  every  state,  whose  sum  total  of  empty  beds  is  carried  at  a 
manifold  loss  in  overhead  expense.  Yet  in  these  same  cities  may  be  found 
a  genuine  need  for  hospitals  for  special  service  such  as  tuberculosis,  ma- 
ternity, incurable,  etc.  This  is  an  economic  disadvantage  in  statewide  relief. 
And  here  may  be  pointed  out  the  economic  advantage  of  statewide  control, 
or  provisions;  unnecessary  duplication  is  prevented;  the  work  is  centralized; 
and  done  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  with  a  lower  per  capita,  per  diem  cost 
If  the  philanthropic  energies  of  the  people  are  scattered,  (often  concerned 
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in  promoting  impracticable  visionary  schemes  of  relief)  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  state  will  step  in  and  provide  something  for  which  no  con- 
certed demand  is  made.  So  that  it  is  not  the  legislative  body  that  fails, 
but  rather  those  who  partially  assume  burdens  properly  belonging  to  the 
state. 

When,  for  instance,  it  became  evident,  that  something  more  was 
needed,  in  the  care  of  tuberculosis  than  was  already  provided  and  when 
it  was  seen  that  private  enterprise  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  fill  the 
need,  the  state  acted  promptly.  So  it  was  with  the  passage  of  the  Perkins 
Act  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Perkins  Act  is;  that  it  provides  for 
crippled  children;  but  that  alone  would  not  distinguish  it  from  similar, 
legislation  in  other  states.  It  also  provides  free  hospital  service  for  indigent 
children,  suffering  from  any  curable  or  disability,  which  does  distinguish 
it.  As  it  was  framed,  it  was  not  intended  to  cover  ailments  easily  cared  for 
at  home,  and  so  we  find  in  its  application  that  most  of  the  cases  reached, 
are  physical  deformities  or  very  apparent  chronic  maladies. 

Statistics  on  children's  diseases  are  hard  to  obtain.  The  children's 
bureau  of  the  department  of  labor  cannot  help,  for  these  statistics  have 
not  been  collected.  In  Illinois  alone  there  are  30,000  cripples,  of  record. 
(The  total  number  is  not  represented).  The  number  of  cripples  in  Iowa  may 
be  surmised  by  comparison  as  being  a  very  large  number. 

The  Perkins  law  was  wisely  drawn:  Imposition  is  prevented  by  plac- 
ing the  commitment  in  the  hands  of  the  local  court;  after  a  hearing  in  which 
the  county  attorney  appears,  following  an  examination  by  the  local- physi- 
cian, to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  case  for  treatment. 

It  is  a  blessing,  that  this  act  reaches  children  up  to  sixteen  years  of 
age;  for  it  is  about  that  point  that  a  full  realization  of  the  dreadful  nature 
of  disability  becomes  most  vividly  apparent  to  the  patient.  The  operation 
of  the  act  marks  the  measure  as  the  wisest  of  legislation.  1369  patients 
have  been  admitted  under  this  act:  of  these  764  were  diseases  of  muscle, 
bone  and  joint;  316  were  of  the  mouth,  nose,  throat,  eye  and  ear;  176 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  mostly  infants,  were  in  the  children's  medical 
service;  24  over  thirteen  years  of  age  were  in  the  medical;  60  were  in  the 
surgical  service  and  24  were  diseases  of  the  skin.  A  large  portion  of  the 
orthopedic  cases,  were  the  results  of  infantile  paralysis.  Many  of  the  cases 
coming  to  the  department  of  opthalmology,  oto-laryngological  and  oral  sur- 
gery were  striking  deformities  of  the  face.  Slight  or  easily  remedied  hare- 
lips are  kept  at  home.  Those  sent  to  the  hospital  have  been  repulsive  de- 
formities of  the  Hps,  mouth  and  teeth,  that  seem  to  lay  mind  almost  hope- 
less, yet  modern  surgery  here  accomplishes,  what  in  a  past  age,  would  have 
been  a  miracle.  Cases  of  blindness  in  varying  degrees,  and  surgical  diseases 
•f  the  ear  and  adjacent  parts  form  an  important  part.  More  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  eases  sent  to  the  hospital  have  resulted  favorably.  Many 
who  have  come  to  the  hospital  without  sight,  or  locomotion,  depart  seeing 
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and  walking.  Obscure  medical  and  surgical  cases  are  sent,  in  which  the 
value  of  the  cooperative  work  of  specialists  is  recognized  by  the  profession 
ard  is  becoming  better  understood  by  the  people  at  large.  Oases  of  mal- 
nutrition sent  to  the  pediatric  department  by  the  local  physician  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  securing  in  poor  families  home  conditions  that  con- 
tribute to  recovery,  respond  rapidly  to  carefully  regulated  feeding.  Gases 
of  persistent  chorea,  and  rheumatism  have  recovered,  by  the  finding  and 
removal  of  remote  source  of  infection.  A  case  illustrates  the  result  of  spe- 
cial facilities  for  study  and  continuous  observation.  A  boy  with  marked 
ataxia,  extreme  headaches  and  low  mentality  was  admitted  for  his  lameness, 
symptoms  proved  to  be  due  to  intracranial  pressure,  which  were  relieved 
by  operation  and  the  boy  discharged  in  three  months,  in  good  condition  and 
he  is  now  selling  papers. 

Compare  the  cost  with  the  results  obtained  through  the  operation  of 
this  act.  A  few  months  treatment  costs  the  state  less  than  a  lifetime  of 
dependency.  It  is  a  cheap  addition  to  the  health  of  the  state.  These  pa- 
tients are  from  families  too  poor  to  obtain  treatment  elsewhere,  and  when 
these  patients  did  not  come,  they  did  not  get  the  care. 

Easily  curable  cases  are  kept  but  a  short  time. 

Manifestly  incurable  cases  are  kept  but  a  few  days.  Incurable  cases 
are  kept  only  long  enough  to  be  certain  they  cannot  be  cured,  and  are 
promptly  discharged.  A  study  of  the  cases  prove  these  things:  First,  the 
need  of  such  service.  Second,  the  fact  that  in  each  ease  from  a  few  months 
to  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  and  this  need  had  not  been  met  Third,  that 
the  need  is  now  supplied  and  the  results  known.  In  some  cases,  particularly 
in  the  orthopedic  service,  the  conditions  have  persisted  for  years,  requiring 
care  for  several  months  or  longer.  While  healing  the  body  in  these  cases, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  seen  the  importance  of  educating  the 
mind;  and  have  established  a  school,  graded  to  the  mental  age  of  the  child. 

One  of  our  statesmen  has  said:  ''The  most  important  element  of 
democracy  is  equality  of  opportunity  for  education."  Cripples  are  not  in- 
valids, they  are  not  sick,  yet  they  are  often  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
school.  So,  the  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  fit  them  to  enter  the  public 
schools  when  discharged  on  an  even  chance  with  others  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, useful  citizens. 

One  of  the  limitations  of  this  act,  seems  irremediable  in  our  present 
day  view  of  personal  liberty.  The  patient  is  committed  by  the  court,  only 
on  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  Occasionally  through  the  unfortu- 
nate ignorance  of  those  legally  responsible,  a  child  is  removed  from  the 
hospital,  often  upon  a  whim,  or  because  of  worry  over  separation,  or  because 
the  child  cries,  and  the  child  too  young  to  understand,  is  deprived  of  aid; 
and  often  condemned  to  a  life  of  suffering,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  hospital  authorities  to  the  contrary.  Again,  a  patient  will  often  be 
found  with  a  curable  condition,  other  than  that  for  which  committed;  and 
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which  may  increasingly  menace  the  health;  yet  the  hospital  can  do  nothing 
if  objection  is  made  to  further  treatment. 

Another  difficulty  is  in  cases  when  a  long  interval  must  elapse  be- 
tween treatments;  and  the  patient  is  allowed  to  go  home,  there  seems  no 
way  to  enforce  a  prompt  return.   The  act  may  be  made  more  effective  by: 

1.  Publicity;  increasing  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  derived  and 
the  meaning  of  the  opportunity  offered.  Parents  lack  knowledge  that  the 
law  exists;  that  certain  conditions  are  curable  and  occasionally  that  the 
condition  is  abnormal. 

2.  Cooperation  with  all  agencies  concerned  in  constructive  sociology; 
both  state  and  public;  with  teachers,  who  more  than  others  know  the  handi- 
cap of  physical  disability  in  children's  school  work;  with  physicians,  who 
understand  the  advantages  open  to  them  under  this  act,  in  solving  their 
problem  of  the  sick  poor;  with  state  institutions  in  securing  opportune 
treatment  for  conditions  that  relieved  will  aid  in  more  effective  work. 

3.  By  increased  facilities  for  the  treatment  and  study  of  disease. 
The  children 's  hospital  now  under  way  with  accommodations  for  150  children, 
and  equipped  with  every  modern  applicance  for  the  most  effective  hospital 
service,  will  prove  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  wealth,  that  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  golden  figures,  a  wealth  of  happiness  and  health. 
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B.  C.  Whitehill,  Commandant  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home, 
Marshall  town,   Iowa. 


To  have  this  subject  changed  to  what  ' '  Iowa  is  doing  for  Her  Young 
Soldiers, ' '  might  be  just  a  little  bit  more  appropriate  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  uppermost  thought  in  everyone's  mind  is  our  present  conflict,  and 
whether  we  are  doing  "our  bit"  to  help  in  every  way  we  can,  our  young 
soldiers  who  are  today  doing  their  share  in  the  trenches  "somewhere  in 
Prance. ' ' 

But  while  our  attentions  are  so  closely  riveted  to  this  greatest  war 
of  all  time,  and  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  aid  and  assist  "our  boys" 
of  today — let  us  not  forget  the  "boys"  of  yesterday;  boys,  who  fifty-five 
years  ago  were  passing  through  the  same  experience  as  our  young  men  of 
today.  History  is  but  repeating  itself  in  every  detail:  the  enlistments, 
the  organization  camps,  the  helpful  work  of  the  different  ladies'  societies, 
financial  troubles,  high  prices,  the  drafts,  the  anxious  hearts  waiting  news 
from  the  front,  and  last  but  not  the  least,  the  disloyal  citizens,  who  do  all 
in  their  power  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  aid  the  enemy.  We  of  the 
younger  generation  who  have  read  and  studied  the  story  of  the  great  con- 
flict of  the  "  Sixties,  "get  but  little  of  the  inside  history  of  those  trying 
days.  When  I  talk  with  some  of  our  members  and  they  tell  me  of  the 
"Copperheads"  of  the  olden  days  and  "Hotbeds  of  Secessionists"  scat- 
tered over  Iowa,  who  were  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  loyalty,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  fight  is  not  all  with  the  men  at  the  front,  but  not  a 
little  credit  should  be  given  to  the  ones  who  are  fighing  the  battles  at  home. 

Iowa  was  but  a  scattered  community  of  some  700,000  people  when 
Lincoln  called  for  the  first  troops  and  when  Lee  at  last  gave  up  the  fight 
at  Appomattox  in  '65,  this  commonwealth  had  furnished  80,000  of  the  best 
men  and  boys  that  ever  followed  a  flag.  Her  troops  were  in  almost  every 
battle  of  the  war.  They  fought  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Boys  who  had  never  seen  a  fort,  stormed  over  the  works  at  Donaldson  and 
Henry  before  they  had  been  away  from  home  two  months.  Her  troops 
were  at  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg,  they  swept  over  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mis- 
sionary Bidge,  they  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  They  fought  with 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  at  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek:  in 
fact,  they  were  scattered  everywhere. 
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2,152  were  killed  in  battle,  10,216  died  from  wounds  and  disease, 
and  10,000  were  discharged  for  disabilities. 

The  balance  came  back  to  build  their  homes  over  again  in  a  new 
country,  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  many  a  young  man  crippled  and  infirm 
as  a  man  of  sixty.  Life  was  all  before  them  again,  they  had  no  more  of 
this  world's  goods  than  the  day  they  came  to  Iowa  with  their  parents  years 
before. 

How  they  have  succeeded  the  most  of  us  know.  All  over  this  fair 
state  are  veterans  who  have  succeeded,  have  grown  wealthy,  have  gained 
prominence  socially,  have  occupied  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  people;  in  fact,  a  great  majority  have  succeeded  both  financially  and 
otherwise.  But  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  have  failed  to  come  back  and 
succeed  in  the  battle  for  existence  again.  Some  have"  made  splendid  citizens, 
but  through  financial  reverses,  disease  and  infirmities,  have  had  to  give  up 
the  fight.  Others  have  been  floating  derelicts  on  life's  sea  ever  since  they 
were  mustered  out. 

War  in  itself  is  bad  enough,  and  the  burdens  of  it  are  felt  for  years 
to  come.  Here  in  our  own  country,  fifty-two  years  after  the  war  drums  cease 
to  beat,  we  are  paying  out  over  $140,000,000.00  annually  in  pensions  to 
ex-soldiers,  sailors,  and  their  families.  This  seems  like  an  enormous  amount, 
and  it  is,  for  no  country  has  ever  done  as  much  for  the  defenders  of  its 
flag  as  the  United  States.  Besides  this  immense  amount  in  pension,  our 
government  today  sustains  ten  national  soldiers'  homes,  and  contributes 
to  the  support  of  thirty-two  state  homes. 

Almost  every  state  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  maintains  a 
soldiers'  home,  besides  giving  relief  to  those  not  in  homes  through  county 
boards. 

In  this  work  Iowa  stands  near  the  top.  With  the  return  of  her  own 
troops  after  the  war,  came  a  great  influx  of  ex-soldiers  from  eastern  states 
seeking  new  homes  on  her  virgin  prairies  until  in  1890  Iowa  had  over 
42,000  veterans  among  her  population,  and  as  many  of  them  required  help 
and  assistance  in  their  declining  days,  the  state  soon  set  to  work  devising 
ways  and  means  for  their  assistance. 

At  present,  besides  the  benefits  given  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and 
tax  exemptions,  Iowa  furnishes  relief  to  her  ex-soldiers  and  their  widows 
who  are  living  at  {borne  through  the  agency  of  the  Soldiers '  Belief  Commissiob. 
A  committee  of  three,  usually  ex-soldiers,  are  appointed  in  each  county  who 
work  under  the  board  of  supervisors. 

In  1909  the  tax  limit  for  the  raising  of  funds  with  which  to  relieve 
and  bury  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors  or  their  wives  and  widows,  was  raised 
to  one  mill,  and  the  limit  of  burial  expenses  was  raised  to  fifty  dollars. 
In  every  county  in  the  state  today,  these  commissioners  are  administering 
relief  to  all  ex-soldiers  and  their  wives  and  widows,  seeing  that  they  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  supplies  to  live  on  in  their  own  homes,  and  making 
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arrangements  for  their  transfer  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  if  they  are  eligible 
there  and  wish  to  go. 

Those  who  have  been  thrifty  and  acquired  a  home,  have  that  property 
exempted  from  taxation  to  the  extent  of  $1800.00  for  Civil  War  veterans 
and  $600.00  for  Spanish-Americans. 

In  1886  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home  was  established  at  Marshalltown, 
and  what  is  now  known  as  the  main  building  was  .drectedj  and  for  several  years 
this  building  alone  constituted  the  entire  home.  Under  the  same  roof  was 
the  hospital,  the  chapel,  the  quartermaster's  storeroom,  and  the  comman- 
dant 's  living  rooms,  but  with  the  increasing  membership,  new  buildings  were 
added,  until  today  we  have  besides  the  main  building  which  now  quarters 
men  only,  the  old  peoples'  building  for  married  couples  which  has  seventy- 
four  rooms,  each  consisting  of  a  good  sized  sitting  room  and  small  alcove 
bedroom.  The  new  building  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  is  joined  to 
the  old  peoples'  building,  this  addition  will  have  nearly  fifty  rooms,  each 
large  enough  for  two  people,  and  will  give  room  ,  we  hope,  for  the  men  and 
their  wives  and  the  widows  that  are  now  clamoring  for  admission. 

The  annex,  or  old  hospital,  is  now  occupied  by  about  fifty  widows, 
while  the  dormitory  has  room  Dor  abdijt  sixty-five.  The  hqspital  is  <|ne  df  the 
largest  buildings  on  the  grounds,  and  at  present  has  over  two  hundred 
patients. 

Each  one  of  these  buildings  has  its  own  dining  rooms  and  kitchen 
which  are  supplied  by  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Besides  these  buildings  in  which  the  members  live,  there  is  the  head- 
quarters, the  quartermaster '8  building,  the  assembly  hall,  the  nurses' 
cottage,  the  dining  room  girls'  hall,  and  various  others,  such  as  the  power 
house,  laundry,  cold  storage,  etc 

Soon  after  the  main  building  was  completed,  ten  small  cottages  were 
built  for  married  couples,  and  though  these  little  homes  are  not  modern  in 
any  way,  and  have  to  be  heated  with  stoves,  yet  they  are  the  choice  place 
for  the  old  soldier  and  his  wife,  and  should  any  one  of  the  ten  couples  now 
living  there,  even  intimate  that  they  might  move  out,  the  applications  for 
the  place  will  pour  into  headquarters  by  the  dozen. 

The  state  owns  156  acres,  mostly  timber  land,  adjoining  the  Iowa 
River.  About  thirty-five  acres  of  this  are  tillable  and  are  used  for  garden 
purposes.  The  natural  timber  along  the  river  helps  to  make  a  beautiful 
park,  and  many  a  shack  has  been  built  along  the  river  by  members  where 
they  spend  their  leisure  hours  during  the  long  hot  days. 

All  the  buildings  are  heated  from  one  central  plant,  and  the  state 
also  has  its  own  electric  lighting  system.  The  water  is  furnished  at  a  small 
cost  by  the  city  of  Marshalltown. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home,  the  applicant  must  be 
first:  an  honorably  discharged  United  States  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  or 
the  wife,  father  or  mother  of  the  same,  or  an  army  nurse,  also  women  who, 
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prior  to  the  year  1895,  married  honorably  discharged  United  States  soldiers, 
sailors  or  marines,  and  who  have  ceased  to  be  their  wives  by  reason  of  death, 
or  because  divorced  from  them  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  above  persons  must  have  either  belonged  to  Iowa  regiments  or 
organizations,  or  have  lived  in  this  state  for  the  three  years  last  past. 

The  application  is  made  out  on  a  regular  form  in  which  is  a  certifi- 
cate to  be  filled  out  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  the 
person  resides,  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  that  county.  Such  certifi- 
cate is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  his  residence,  and  in  case  of  insanity  or 
any  other  trouble,  that  county  is  held  liable. 

These  applicants  must  of  course  be  dependent,  but  the  law  does  allow 
any  of  the  above  to  come  in  even  though  they  are  finanically  able  to  support 
themselves  outside;  upon  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  their  support  which 
sum  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  control,  provided  of 
course,  that  we  have  room  for  them  and  that  by  so  doing  we  are  not  keeping 
out  some  other  applicant  who  is  dependent. 

The  expenses  for  maintaing  the  Soldiers'  Home,  which  includes 
clothing,  fuel,  medicine,  washing,  repairing,  and  cleaning  clothing,  furniture, 
salary,  burial  expenses,  etc.,  are  paid  from  the  support  fund.  The  resources 
of  this  fund  are  a  monthly  per  capita  allowance  of  $16.00  for  members  and 
$10.00  for  civilian  employes;  also  a  per  capita  of  $100.00  a  year  for  each 
dependent  ex-soldier  in  the  home  that  saw  service  in  the  time  of  war,  is  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Government.  A  mustering  officer  comes  twice 
a  year  and  checks  up  the  actual  number  of  men  present  and  this  appropria- 
tion is  based  on  his  report. 

Special  appropriations  are  allowed  by  the  general  assembly  for  repairs 
to  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  for  new  buildings  when  needed. 

,  The  institution  is  a  little  city  by  itself,  the  government  maintaining 
a  branch  postoffice  where  the  members  can  get  their  mail  as  they  would  at 
home,  a  library  is  at  their  disposal  of  about  1450  volumes  of  fiction,  history 
and  travel,  besides  a  large  number  of  the  various  newspapers  from  all  over 
the  state,  so  that  almost  every  member  may  get  the  news  from  his  home 
county.  Periodicals  and  magazines  are  also  supplied,  and  the  library  in 
general  is  a  well  patronized  place  considering  the  age  of  the  members. 

A  motion  picture  show  is  furnished  by  the  state  once  a  week,  and  this 
has  created  so  many  "movie  fans"  among  the  members  that  they  have  called 
for  more,  so  that  at  present  we  have  two  shows  a  week,  the  expense  for  the 
second  one  being  covered  by  a  small  charge  at  the  door,  and  we  are  now 
playing  to  packed  houses.  The  Soldiers'  Home  band  is  an  organization 
made  up  of  employes  of  the  home  who  are  musicians  of  the  highest  order. 
They  play  at  all  the  soldiers  funerals,  give  two  concerts  a  week,  one  on  Thurs- 
day evening  and  the  other  on  Sunday  morning  at  inspection,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  various  officers  throughout  the  buildings. 
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The  home  life  of  the  institution  is  a  great  deal  aa  the  members  make 
it.  Perhaps  ninety  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  a  "very  fine  type  of 
citizens,  are  well  educated,  friendly,  and  courteous,  happy  and  contented, 
and  willing  to  help  in  whatever  way  they  can,  show  a  kind  and  neighborly 
spirit  to  the  other  members  and  in  many  cases  fast  friendships  are  formed 
that  are  never  broken  until  death  creeps  in  to  separate. 

The  others,  and  we  are  thankful  that  they  are  very  few,  are  the  ones 
that  are  never  contented  with  their  lot  no  matter  where  they  are.  They  are 
fault-finders  and  the  grumblers  who  have  been  failures  all  through  life; 
have  been  miserable  and  are  only  contented  when  they  make' everyone  around 
them  miserable.  Like  some  kinds  of  anarchists  they  are  extremely  bitter 
toward  anyone  who  has  been  successful  in  life,  and  any  form  of  authority 
from  the  governor  down  to  the  sergeant  of  his  ward,  comes  in  for  his  share 
of  abuse.  But  happily,  there  are  only  a  few  of  this  kind,  and  their  grumbling 
and  constant  fault-finding  is  not  listened  to  or  tolerated  by  a  big  majority 
of  the  other  members. 

With  the  passing  of  the  saloon  from  Iowa,  went  the  greatest  source 
of  trouble  at  the  home,  and  men  who  were  constantly  on  the  offenders  docket 
then,  are  conducting  themselves  as  gentlemen  now,  and  the  once  famous 
"dog-hole"  as  the  lockup  was  called,  has  long  since  gone  into  history,  and 
the  room  is  now  being  used  as  a  place  to  sort  and  pack  waste  paper. 

A  sutler's  store,  or  more  up  to  date,  a  delicatessen,  is  established  on 
the  grounds  and  the  members  may  buy  what  they  wish  in  the  way  of  deli- 
cacies and  supplies  that  are  not  furnished. 

Almost  every  member  receives  a  pension,  and  it  is  theirs  to  do  with 
as  they  wish.  On  July  4th,  there  was  paid  to  the  members  of  the  home 
$45,441.00  in  pensions  for  the  quarter  ending  at  that  time.  Three  old  sol- 
diers receive  $50.00  a  month  apiece,  and  from  this  amount  down  to  $6.00 
is  the  range  of  pensions  received  at  the  home.  Among  the  ladies  131  widows 
receive  pensions  amounting  to  over  $7000.00  per  quarter,  an  average  of 
$18.60  a  month. 

What  they  do  with  this  money  is  as  varied  as  the  size  of  their  pen- 
sions. Some,  remembering  the  troubles  of  former  years,  are  saving  and 
frugal,  others  spend  with  a  free  hand,  and  long  before  the  next  quarter  ar- 
rives, are  looking  about  for  a  loan  to  tide  them  over,  but  the  membership  aa  a 
whole,  handle  their  money  in  a  judicious  careful  manner,  and  our  adjutant 's 
office  today  has  to  the  credit  of  the  members  about  $12,000.00  of  their  pen- 
sion money,while  the  banks  in  the  city  have  at  least  double  this  amount. 

The  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  institution, 
and  is  ably  handled  by  two  physicians  and  a  splendid  corps  of  nurses  and 
orderlies. 

Theirs  is  not  a  pleasant  occupation  in  any  hospital,  but  it  is  doubly 
hard  here.  Because  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  their  patients,  the  odds  are 
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against  them  in  the  battle  with  the  grim  reaper,  and  in  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  their  cases,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of 
their  labors,  and  the  blush  of  health  come  back  again  to  the  cheeks  of 
their  patients. 

The  larger  per  cent  linger  for  days  and  weeks,  and  sometimes  years 
before  they  give  up  the  unequal  fight,  but  these  faithful  watchers  and 
attendants  are  patient  and  careful  even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  soldier,  the  body  is  properly  prepared  and  if 
the  burial  takes  place  at  the  home,  is  laid  to  rest  with  full  military  honors 
in  the  cemetery  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  which  now  has  over  a  thousand 
graves.  Stones  with  the  soldier's  name,  company  and  regiment  engraved 
thereon  are  furnished  by  the  government,  and  the  Women's  Relief  Corps 
of  Iowa  is  doing  the  same  with  all  the  wives  and  widows  that  are  buried 
here. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  regarding  the  work  of  the  Women's  Relief 
Corps  and  the  other  ladies  organizations  throughout  the  state.  To  them  we 
are  indebted  for  many  things  that  help  to  make  the  last  days  of  these 
men  comfortable  and  pleasant  about  the  home.  The  moving  picture  machine, 
the  electric  piano,  the  drinking  fountains  throughout  most  of  the  buildings 
are  all  gifts  of  these  ladies,  and  almost  every  day  we  receive  small  boxes 
of  canned  fruit  or  bundles  of  soft  cushions  from  some  branch  of  the  Relief 
Corps  throughout  the  state. 

Not  only  have  these  societies  done  a  great  amount  of  good  to  Iowa  ?s 
old  soldiers,  but  the  people  in  general  all  over  the  state  help  in  various  ways. 
The  late  legislature  appropriated  $40,000.00  from  the  state  funds  that  the 
survivors  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  now  residing  in  the  state,  might  go 
back  once  more  to  live  over  those  memorable  days  and  incidents  that  they 
experienced  in  the  siege  of  that  city  in  '63. 

The  state  has  put  up  monuments  on  almost  every  southern  battle- 
field where  Iowa  soldiers  were  engaged,  and  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  where 
13,000  Union  men  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  worst  prison  pen  recorded  in 
history.  Iowa  has  erected  a  beautiful  shaft  to  commemorate  the  lives  of  214 
of  her  soldiers  that  are  buried  there  in  unknown  graves. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  state  capitol  there  has  been  erected  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  in  the  United  States;  another  tribute  of  Iowa  to  her  sol- 
dier and  sailor  dead. 

We  have  but  to  look  about  us  to  see  what  Iowa  is  doing  for  its  old 
soldiers,  we  have  but  to  read  her  history  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  note  the 
aid  and  assistance  given  them;  hardly  a  legislature  but  what  has  in  some 
way  helped  to  make  the  load  a  little  lighter  for  these  men  as  they  journey 
down  the  sunny  slope  of  life. 

Iowa  had  no  great  or  illustrious  general,  whose  fame  might  in  a  way 
overshadow  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  rank  and  file  of  her  armies; 
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and  what  has  been  done  by  this  great  commonwealth  for  her  veterans — and 
no  state  has  done  more — has  been  for  the  man  who  shouldered  the  rifle;  who 
tramped  on  the  long  weary  marches;  who  was  in  the  thickest  of  every  fray; 
whose  knapsack  was  his  pillow,  and  the  cold  ground  his  bed;  "the  man  be- 
hind the  gun;  "THE  COMMON  SOLDIEB  of  whom  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman  speaks  so  feelingly  in  the  following  lines: 

"Grant  is  asleep  in  his  great  white  tomb,  where  the  Hudson  tides  are  deep: 

And  Sheridan  and  Sherman  lie  on  marble  beds  asleep; 

And  all  the  men  that  led  our  men  on  the  bloody  fields  we  won — 

They  sleep  'neath  the  marble  meet  for  them  that  heroes'  work  have  done; 

But  what  of  the  men  the  heroes  led — of  Smith  and  Robinson! 

'  *  It  was  good  to  die  on  the  firing-line  if  you  died  to  set  men  free ; 

It  was  good  to  die  when  the  cannon  screamed  in  the  days  of  sixty-three; 

And  we,  of  a  younger,  softer  race — we  look  with  a  brief  regret 

At  the  modest  mounds  where  the  unknown  dead  are  modest  and  silent  yet: 

Smith  and  Robinson  lie  so  still — and  we  forget — forget! 

"And  other  Smiths  and  Robinsons — you  count  them  on  your  hand — 

Today  go  hobbling  up  the  street,  behind  the  village  band, 

To  where  encamped  their  comrade-dead  in  sunken  bivouac  lie; 

Fresh  lilies  in  their  withered  hands,  the  old,  old  men  go  by — 

The  Robinsons  and  Smiths,  you  know,  that  hadn't  the  luck  to  die. 

"Oh,  can't  you  see,  and  won't  you  see,  and  won't  you  hold  it  true, 

That  these  old  men  had  ties  as  dear  to  them  as  yours  to  youf 

And  won't  you  quit  your  secret  sneer  and  open,  empty  praise — 

The  inward  smile  at  the  selfsame  while  you  wreathe  the  formal  bayB — 

To  pay  the  simple  debt  you  owe  these  men  of  other  daysf 

"The  things  they  loved  they  left,  and  died— or  those  who  still  endure 
A  moment  longer  stumble  on,  decrepit,  smiled  at,  poor! 

Is  this  the  lot  that  you  decree 

To  them  who  risked,  to  set  men  free, 

All  that  was  theirs  to  do  or  bet 
Sheridan,  Sherman,  Grant — is  this  the  end  of  all  they  wont 
Is  this  their  country's  payment  to  Smith  and  Robinson f " 
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GOVERNOR  LARRABEE 'S  WORK  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  CONTROL  OP  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


John  Cownie,  Ex-Member  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Des   Moines,   Iowa. 


After  accepting  your  kind  invitation  to  address  you  at  your  quarterly 
conference,  to  select  a  subject  was  the  first  consideration.  And  as  the  only 
living  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions,  naturally 
the  formative  period  of  this  board  offered  a  subject  with  which  I  was  fa- 
' miliar  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  tribute  to  the  one 
man  who  above  all  others  made  the  board  a  success. 

The  name  of  ' '  William  Larrabee ' '  was  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  state,  for  as  a  state  senator  for  eighteen  years  and  gov- 
ernor of  our  state  for  four  years,  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  good 
people  of  Iowa  as  the  champion  of  everything  that  was  right  and  the  un- 
compromising foe  of  wrong,  regardless  of  its  source. 

In  his  first  inaugural  as  governor,  William  Larrabee  spoke  with  no 
uncertain  language  in  regard  to  conditions  then  existing  in  the  state  and  a 
few  extracts  from  that  memorable  inaugural  will  show  how  he  had  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Iowa  in  his  efforts  for  wise  and  progressive 
legislation.  And  that  unfailing  confidence  in  its  chairman,  proved  a  most 
valuable  asset  in  the  formative  period  of  the  board  of  control. 

Speaking  of  education:  "The  most  powerful  lever  of  progress  is 
education.  If  it  is  true  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  that  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime 
are  intimately  related,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  educate.'1 

The  railroads:  "I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  destroying  the 
pass  system  root  and  branch. 

Bailway  companies  should  be  required  to  furnish  sufficient  freight 
ears  to  move  the  products  of  the  state. 

"The  railroad  commission  was  created  to  be  a  committee  of  the 
people,  obligated  to  advocate  their  rights. 

"Organized  capital  can  safely  be  trusted  to  defend  itself. 

"Agriculture  is  our  chief  interest  If  it  lanquishes  all  other  interests 
suffer.  It  deserves  the  care  and  attention  of  both  the  state  and  national 
legislatures." 
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The  saloon:  "The  saloon  is  the  educational  institution  which  takes 
no  vacation,  or  recess,  and  where  the  lowest  and  most  pernicious  political 
doctrines  are  taught. 

' '  Its  thousands  of  graduates  may  be  found  in  all  positions  of  wretch- 
edness, and  disgrace,  and  are  the  most  successful  candidates  for  our  poor 
houses  and  penitentiaries.  It  is  the  bank  where  money,  time,  strength, 
manliness,  self-control  and  happiness  are  deposited  to  be  lost,  where  drafts 
are  drawn  on  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  where  dividends  are  paid  only 
to  his  Satanic  majesty. 

"Let  it  perish." 

"It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  legislate  for  a  free  people, 
and  a  higher  one  still  to  so  legislate  as  to  enhance  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  to  promote  education  and  morality,  to  protect  the  weak,  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate. ' ' 

"In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  it  has  been  my  earnest  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  by  divesting  myself 
of  all  personal,  local,  and  partisan  considerations,  and  rendering  obedience 
only  to  the  law,  and  the  dictates  of  my  conscience. " 

Noble  words  from  a  governor  whose  sincerity  has  never  been  question- 
ed, and  who  was  absolutely  fearless  in  advocating  the  great  principles  for 
which  he  fought  during  all  of  his  public  life. 

I  have  quoted  these  brief  extracts  from  the  inaugurals  of  Governor 
Larrabee,  spoken  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  a 
champion  of  the  best  interests  of  our  state,  not  only  by  words  but  a  ca- 
pacity for  doing,  that  the  success  of  the  board  of  control  was  assured  by  his 
appointment,  for  the  shortest  term,  thus  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
board  as  its  chairman. 

There  had  been  a  bitter  contest  in  the  legislature  over  the  act  creat- 
ing a  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions.  Senator  Thomas  D.  Healy, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  statesmen  oar 
state  has  yet  produced;  a  man  of  great  natural  ability;  a  noble  character, 
and  actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  had  put  his  whole  soul  into  the  work 
of  correcting  conditions  in  our  state  institutions  that  were  far  from  being 
creditable,  and  he  at  last  saw  the  fruition  of  his  hopes  in  the  enactment  of 
his  bill  into  law. 

But  the  friends  of  the  bill  claimed  that  by  its  passage  and  the  adop- 
tion of  good  business  methods  in  the  management  of  our  state  institutions 
a  large  saving  in  support  would  be  effected.  And  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  saving  to  be  made  if  the  bill  became  a  law,  the  per  capita 
allowance  for  support  at  the  state  hospitals  which  had  been  from  1891  to 
1897  through  the  years  of  business  depression  and  low  prices,  $16  per  month, 
was  reduced  to  $12  per  month.  Other  institutions  also  had  their  support 
reduced,  this  action  being  taken  by  the  legislature  before  passing  Senator 
Healy 's  bill  creating  a  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions. 
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With  such  a  reduction  in  the  support  fund  and  in  the  face  of  advanc- 
ing prices,  the  first  duty  of  the  new  board  was  to  devise  plans  for  reducing 
expenses.  As  food  and  clothing  were  imperative  for  the  wards  of  the  state, 
it  naturally  followed  that  a  saving  might  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  the 
pay  roll  and  with  that  in  view,  a  copy  of  the  last  pay  roll  was  secured  from 
the  respective  state  institutions. 

Judge  Kinne  being  engaged  in  other  work  of  the  board,  Governor 
Larrabee  and  I  undertook  the  revision  of  the  salary  list,  hoping  to  make  a 
.material  reduction  in  the  amount  paid,  and  thus  effect  a  saving  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  support. 

We  had  just  begun  our  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  when  Governor 
Larrabee  addressing  me  said, ' '  Mr.  Cownie,  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why 
a  woman  doing  the  same  work  as  a  man  should  not  receive,  the  same  com- 
pensation %"  I  replied  at  once  that  I  knew  of  none.  "Well,  here  I  find 
women  in  the  same  employment  as  men  in  care  of  the  insane,  getting  little 
more  than  half  as  much  salary  and  in  my  judgment,  this  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  women. ' '  And  grasping  a  pencil,  Governor  Larrabee  hastily  wrote 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  he  had  beside  him,  the  first  rule  adopted  by  the  board, 
in  regard  to  salaries: 

"Women  doing  the  same  work  as  men  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation, no  distinction  will  be  permitted  on  account  of  sex. ' ' 

Of  course  I  readily  agreed  and  after  making  some  minor  changes 
in  the  salary  list  reducing  it  in  some  positions  and  increasing  it  in  others, 
we  found  in  the  end  that  there  was  practically  no  reduction  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  pay  roll,  and  we  had  to  look  for  making  the  saving  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  this  accomplished,  the  problem  was  solved. 

Food  and  clothing  was  not  decreased  in  quantity  or  quality  but  largely 
increased  in  both  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  several  institutions 
although  having  many  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  change  from  trustees, 
who  met  only  a  few  times  a  year,  leaving  the  entire  business  management 
to  the  officers,  soon  learned  that  the  board  of  control  with  Governor  Larrabee' 
at  its  head,  had  only  the  best  interests  of  the  institutions  at  heart.  And 
instead  Of  harassing  the  officers  and  employes,  the  board  had  but  one 
thought,  and  that  was  to  help  and  assist  by  every  meand  in  its  power  in 
making  our  state  institutions  a  power  for  good  and  second  to  none  of  like 
character  in  the  whole  world. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  board  as  a 
whole,  in  this  paper,  but  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  work  of  Governor 
Larrabee  for  to  him  above  all  others  was  the  success  of  the  board  due,  in  its 
formative  period. 

That  abuse  of  different  kinds  had  been  common  at  some  of  the  state 
institutions  cannot  successfully  be  denied  and  to  correct  these  Governor 
Larrabee  set  himself  with  all  the]  ardor  of  his  nature  and  with  no  personal 
ill  will    toward    anyone      He    was    determined    to    right    wrong    wherever 
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found,  and  place  our  state  institutions  on  so  high  a  plane  that  faultfinding 
and  .criticism  of  their  management  could  not  be  truthfully  made. 

When  examining  the  pay  rolls,  we  found  that  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  a  number  of  our  state  institutions  had  thier  wives  as  matrons  and 
in  some  instances  another  relative  as  assistant  matron,  who  did  the  work 
that  the  matron  should  have  done. 

On  this  subject,  Governor  Larrabee  in  the  first  biennial  report  said: 

* '  The  action  of  the  board  in  prohibiting  the  employment  by  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  institutions  of  their  wives  and  relatives  in  the  in- 
stitutions under  their  charge,  has  provoked  much  criticism  and  especially 
so  from  those  least  conversant  with  the  conditions  which  existed  and  which 
prompted  our  action. 

"We  found  that  prior  to  our  assuming  control  of  the  institutions  in 
six  of  them  the  wives  of  the  chief  executives  were  employed  as  matrons." 

While  the  wives  and  other  relatives  of  some  of  the  chief  executive 
officers  employed  in  the  institutions,  were  doing  excellent  work,  being 
faithful  and  efficient  in  the  dischage  of  their  duties,  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  wards  of  the  state  their  greatest  care  and  ambition,  there  were  others 
whose  only  purpose  in  holding  their  places  was  to  draw  the  salary,  and  as- 
sistants were  also  on  the  roll  who  were  expected  to  do  the  work. 

With  such  conditions  existing,  it  was  impossible  to  discriminate, 
retaining  in  the  service  of  the  state  those  who  were  faithful  and  efficient, 
and  dismissing  those  who  took  no  interest  in  their  work.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  adopt  a  rule  general  in  its  application,  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment by  the  chief  executive  officers  of  any  relative  by  blood  or  marriage, 
in  the  institutions  in  their  charge. 

With  his  long  service  as  state  senator,  and  as  chief  executive  of  the 
state,  Governor  Larrabee  had  fuU  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  governing 
the  management  of  our  state  institutions  and  with  a  memory  for  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  state  affairs,  that  was  almost  inconceivable,  he  was 
always  ready  for  every  question  as  to  management  that  would  arise. 

At  one  time  the  father  of  a  girl  at  the  Mitchellville  school  called 
at  the  office  for  the  parole  of  his  daughter  from  the  school  and  presented 
to  Governor  Larrabee  a  petition  largely  signed  by  his  neighbors.  As  it  had 
been  reported  to  the  board  that  the  girl  had  not  taken  kindly  to  any  efforts 
for  her  betterment,  a  parole  was  refused.  The  father  became  angry  made 
dire  threats  of  what  he  would  do— he  would  get  a  pardon  from  the  governor 
and  then  he  would  see  if  his  daughter  could  be  kept  after  the  governor  had 
pardoned  her. 

Governor  Larrabee  listened  attentively  until  the  irate  father  had 
subsided,  and  then  quietly  informed  the  parent  that  a  pardon  by  the  gov- 
ernor would  have  no  effect  on  the  decision  of  the  board.  He  said,  "Your 
daughter  is  not  a  criminal,  she  is  simply  a  student  at  school  and  would  you 
put  a  blight  on  your  daughter  for  Hf e,  that  she  had  received  executive 
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clemency,  been  pardoned  by  the  governor,  which  assumed  that  she  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  when  in  fact  she  was  only  somewhat  wayward,  and  her 
parents  had  failed  to  control  her. ' ' 

The  father's  heart  was  touched  and  he  replied,  "You  are  right,  I'll 
leave  her  with  you.  Do  what  you  can  to  make  her  a  good  girl, ' '  and  all 
trace  of  anger  gone,  he  shook  hands  with  the  members  of  the  board  and  left 
the  office  in  a  different  spirit  than  when  he  entered. 

With  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  people  in  our  state 
institutions ;  the  boys  at  Eldora,  the  girls  at  Mitchellville,  the  orphans  at  Da>- 
venport,  the  blind,  deaf , the  old  soldiers,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  insane,  and 
even  those  in  our  state  prisons,  were  ever  on  Governor  Larrabee  's  mind  and 
when  he  and  I  were  alone  the  subject  he  showed  the  most  interest  in,  was 
in  regard  to  still  bettering  conditions  at  the  respective  institutions. 

On  one  of  our  visits  to  the  Independence  State  Hospital,  a  terrible 
snow  storm  came  on,  and  the  thermometer  registered  30  degrees  below  zero. 
It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  and  after  getting  warmed,  Governor 
Larrabee  suggested  to  Superintendent  Hill  that  he  would  like  to  visit  the 
cottages  in  which  the  male  patients  were  located  that  we  might  see  for  our- 
selves yieir  condition  on  such  a  fearful  night.  A  lantern  was  procured  and 
with  Superintendent  Hill  leading,  Governor  Larrabee  and  I  following,  we 
made  our  way  through  almost  impassable  snow  drifts  to  the  several  cottages 
where  we  found  the  rooms  warm,  the  night  watchman  on  duty,  and  the 
patients  quietly  sleeping  all  unconscious  of  the  storm  raging  without. 

After  a  hard  struggle  in  the  terrible  cold  and  snow  drifts,  we  at 
length  reached  the  main  building  and  prepared  to  retire  for  the  balance  of 
the  night  for  it  was  then  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  "Well," 
said  Governor  Larrabee  as  we  parted  to  go  to  bed,  "we  can  now  sleep  sound- 
ly for  the  balance  of  the  night,  for  we  know  that  those  unfortunate  people 
are  just  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  we  are  ourselves. ' ' 

To  recount  all  of  the  deeds  of  sympathy  and  kindness  of  Governor 
Larrabee  to  the  wards  of  the  state  would  be  to  me  a  pleasant  task,  but 
space  forbids  and  we  now  come  to  our  parting.  Governor  Larrabee  had  plan- 
ned a  visit  to  Europe  with  his  family  in  February  1900,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  board. 

As  showing  the  esteem  in  which  Governor  Larrabee  was  held  by  men 
of  all  parties,  the  legislature  adjourned  on  the  day  of  his  retirement  and 
headed  by  the  lieutenant  governor,  came  to  the  rooms  of  the  board  to  public- 
ly thank  him  for  his  many  years  of  unselfish  and  faithful  public  service 
for  the  state.  This  was  such  an  unusual  compliment  that  Governor  Larrabee 
was  visibly  affected  but  after  some  hesitation,  he  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  honor  and  thanked  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  kind 
wishes  for  himaejf  and  his  family. 

Just  before  leaving  the  office,  Governor  Larrabee  called  Judge  Kinne 
and  I  to  come  to  his  desk  and  when  we  were  seated  he  took  from  a  drawer, 
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a  certificate  of  deposit  in  one  of  the  national  banks  of  Des  Moines  aggre- 
gating nearly  $4,000.  This  he  stated  was  the  amount,  after  deducting  his 
actual  expenses,  he  had  received  in  salary  as  a  member  of  the  board  and  he 
handed  the  certificate  to  me  duly  indorsed  and  payable  to  my  order,  with 
the  request  that  I  purchase  a  pipe  organ  for  the  Soldiers '  Orphans '  Home  at 
Davenport;  adding,  "Judge  Kinne  will  decide  on  the  organ  to  be  installed 
and  Mr.  Cownie  will  make  the  purchase  and  pay  the  bill"  We  at  once 
corresponded  with  leading  manufacturers  of  pipe  organs  and  being  made 
aware  of  the  conditions,  we  were  able  to  secure  a  fine  organ  at  a  satisfac- 
tory price. 

But  Governor  Larrabee  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  private  life, 
for  in  1904  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  Commision  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and  no  one  could  have  better  filled  that  im- 
portant position.  The  Iowa  building  was  furnished  with  a  fine  pipe  orgau 
paid  for  by  Governor  Larrabee  and  as  the  building  and  furniture  owned  by 
the  state  was  by  act  of  the  legislature  given  to  the  board  of  control  to  be 
shipped  to  the  state  institutions,  I  was  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the 
wrecking  of  the  building  and  the  shipment  of  everything  of  value  to  be 
divided  among  the  state  institutions. 

But  the  large  pipe  organ,  as  stated,  was  the  private  property  of 
Governor  Larrabee  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  going  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  at  Eldora,  the  contract  for  its  purchase  providing  that  at  the 
close  of  the  exposition  it  should  be  shipped  to  Eldora  and  erected  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  in  good  order  and  without  further 
expense,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  contract  was  complied  with  to  the 
letter,  which  of  course  was  done. 

A  cage  of  artificial  singing  birds  purchased  by  Governor  Larrabee  and 
kept  in  the  Iowa  building,  imported  I  believe  from  Europe  was  given  me 
for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Mitchellville,  and  when  I  took  them 
to  the  chapel  in  the  school  and  started  them  to  sing,  the  girls  from  the  dif- 
ferent cottages,  called  out  to  let  their  cottage  have  the  birds  and  they 
would  take  care  of  them,  feeding  and  watering  them.  This  joke,  I  played 
on  the  girls,  amused  Governor  Larrabee  when  I  told  him,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  have  done  something  for  these  poor  girls 
who  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  few  of  them  ever  knowing 
a  father's  care  or  a  mother's  love." 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Mrs.  Larrabee  who  took  about  as  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  wards  of  the  state  as  her  hus- 
band, visited  the  school  at  Mitchellville  and  when  calling  on  the  girls  in  the 
new  cottage  that  had  been  named  for  Governor  Larrabee,  she  asked  the 
girls  if  there  was  anything  they  wanted  that  was  in  her  power  to  give.  The 
girls  knowing  of  the  generosity  of  Governor  Larrabee  and  also  that  of  Mrs. 
Larrabee  shouted  with  one  voice,  "A  piano,  a  piano."  "Well,"  said  Mrs. 
Larrabee,  ' '  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Larrabee  in  regard  to  a  piano  for  you  girls, 
as  soon  as  I  get  home." 
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And  I  thought  Mrs.  Larrabee  had  scarcely  time  to  get  home  until 
I  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Larrabee  asking  me  to  purchase  a  piano 
for  the  girls  at  Mitchellville,  adding,  "Get  a  good  sized  piano  in  a  well 
finished  substantial  case  and  of  the  best  musical  construction  and  forward 
me  the  bill, ' '  which  was  paid  so  promptly  that  I  had  the  receipt  for  the  pay- 
ment before  I  had  a  chance  to  see  the  piano.  There  was  a  family  of  happy 
igirls  when  that  piano  was  unboxed  in  the  cottage  and  on  my  visit  to  the 
'school,  the  girls  could  not  say  enough  in  praise  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Lar- 
rabee for  the  great  kindness  to  them. 

When  I  learned  of  the  serious  illness  of  Governor  Larrabee,  I  started 
at  once  for  Clermont  to  see  my  staunch  friend  and  fellow  member  of  the 
board  and  though  weak  from  physical  suffering  was  so  pleased  to  see  me 
that  he  rose  from  his  bed  and  at  once  the  conversation  was  aU  about  our 
work  on  the  board  of  control.  Although  he  had  suffered  much,  his  mind 
was  as  bright  and  clear  as  ever,  and  he  inquired  in  regard  to  all  the  old 
^employes  of  the  office,  naming  each  one  with  a  kind  word,  as  also  the  chief 
•executive  officers  of  our  state  institutions. 

"Of  all  the  work  I  have  done  in  private  or  for  the  public,  that  of 
the  board  of  control  was  the  most  enjoyed, ' '  said  Governor  Larrabee,  * '  and 
Ito  be  associated  with  Judge  Kinne  and  yourself  in  such  a  grand  work  was 
a  pleasure  that  will  never  be  forgotten. '  *  And  I  am  sure  I  will  never  for- 
get the  time  spent  with  so  staunch  and  loyal  a  friend  as  Governor  Larra- 
bee proved  to  bo  to  me. 

The  end  of  that  true  and  beautiful  life  came  soon  after  my  visit 
but  the  great  work  he  did  for  our  state  still  lives:  hi3  philanthropy  his  ster- 
ling integrity,  his  ideal  private  life,  his  struggle  and  success  in  early  man- 
hood are  and  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  state  for  all 
the  future  years. 
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